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Firſt Part oP" "th Reign bf King Henry IV.; aud in ſome other Plass 2 
mentioned by Mr. Steevens, in his Note on the paſſage : he ſuppoſes _ _ 
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eto have heard it enumerated by à pedlar among the articles of his _ 
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myſelf, actually viſited ſeveral pariſhes, and procured on the ſpot, 
(from perſons the moſt likely to ſupply uſeful information, and the 
leaſt likely to be milinformed, or to miſlead,) the ſubſtance of ſe- 
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veral of the Reports recorded in the enſuing pages. But as it was 
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Number of acres incloſed, (if eaſily obtainable,) in any of the 
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priety, ſaw fit to prefix to the uſeful Volumes of the Statiſtical 
Account of Scotland; or, the no leſs well executed, but infinitely 
larger compaſs, which Sir John Cullum allowed himſelf, in drawing 
up his account of a ſingle pariſh ; it may not be deemed unineceF- 


ſary, here, briefly. to: ſtate ſome of the reaſons which induced m 
to inſiſt xpolt-on theſe particular Queries. DUE W- li Nn 


The greateſt improvement, of modern times, reſpecting the care 
of the Poor, or that, at leaſt, which ſeems to have been moſt gene- 
rally aimed at, has been, taking the Parochial Poor out of the hands 
of overſeers and church-wardens, (who were ſuſpected to have ne- 
glected or abuſed the great truſt repoſed in them -during the ſhort: 
period of their continuing in office,) and farming them out to indi- 
viduals. And the reduction of the Rates, which, it will appear, 
took place, in many inſtances, immediately on the introduction of 
this regulation, muſt be confeſſed to have been extraordinary, and 
ſuch as certainly is by no means fully agcounted for by thoſe 
who content themſelves, with ſummarily, aſcribing it all to the ex- 
iſtence of former abuſes. Whatever was the cauſe, or whatever 
has been the effect, of this regulation, it appears to be now very 

generally, (and, in my eſtimation, very. deſervedly,) falling i into dif-. 

eſteem... Incorporated dillricts, work-houſes, and houſes of induſ. 
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the nation may reſt. 
ſtrong reaſons for laying ſo. much 

ſtreſs, as I did, in my Queries, on theſe points. And 1 cannot help 
flattering myſelf, that there „ in the following Reports. 
| (which may enable my Readers to 
form fair concluſions reſpecling the probable effects of any future 
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and of ſuch alſo as are exempied on account of poverty, may, at 
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tigate the State of the labouring Poor, and P 
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- feem to be more proper for a general Statiſtical 


immediately affect the Poor, or inſtitu- 
that-their caſe f is 10 be ceneree 2 
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ſoliciting parochial relief, it is not merely a matter of curioſity, but 
of real moment, to aſcertain from what claſſes of ſociety Paupers 


moſt generally originate and theref 
me, to learn, from authentic documen 


it became an object with 
hat were the occupations 
of the people ho were the immediate objects of this enquiry. 
And if it ſhall appear, as I think it clearly will, from a review of 
the following Reports, that Paupers, comparatively ſpeaking, are but 
rarely found among thoſe employed i in agriculture, the Public are 
thus put in poſſeſſion of an important fact, from which they « can- 
not but draw intereſting concluſions. © © _. | 

The prices of proviſions and of labour are ſo intimately connected 
with the circumſtances of the Poor, that no writer has ever thought 
of diſſociating them, and all regulations (in modern times at leaſt ) 


reſpecting them, have had in view, chiefly, if not. ſolely, the conve- 


nience and comfort of the Poor. In fact, it is hardly poſſible to 
form any accurate judgment of the condition of the labouring 
claſles, 1 in any diſtrict of the kingdom, without firſt knowing what 


a labouring man can earn, .and how much of the neceſſaries of life 


he can purchaſe by his earnings. Sundry particulars relative to 
theſe points, meriting very ſerious and general conſideration, are 
brought forward in various parts of this Work. It appears, for in- 
ſtance, that a labouring man in the county of Cumberland can, and 
does, earn nearly as much by his labour, as one in the ſame ſphere 
of life in Hertfordſhire; whilſt his expenditure, (more eſpecially in 
the articles of diet and apparel,) is comparatively | inſignificant. 
From his ſuperior: economical: kill and care in culinary contrivan- 
ces, he can often indulge himſelf in many ſavoury diſhes; {even of 
. Which the labourer of the South can ſcarcely « ever aftord :, 
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ich regard to dreſs, it will ſuffice to remark, that, in uſing 
clogs inſtead of ſhoes, a Northern family ſaves, at leaſt, a guinea a 
„ Whi h will laſt two g 


wn perſons and four 
dren a twelvemonth, do not coſt more than 1 
in. Hertfordfhi 


or I6s. 3 whereas, 
re, it is not uncommon for a day-labourer, with a 
large family, to ſpend, Lg: a- year in ſhoes. And yet, with all his 
apparent ruſticity, the peaſant of the North is as intelligent, 


4 3 # —_—- 4 


ingenious, as virtuous and as uſeful a man, as his leſs provident 
neighbours; and lives too, as long, 3 and as heal thy, and, probably, 
the labourer, 


who. IS for ever receiving, and for ever wanting. aſſiſtance and 
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far more contented and happy, than the South-count 
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The rent of land i is a circumſtance bearing fo direly on the two 
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preceding Queries, (viz. the price of provi ifions, and the wages of la- ® 
Zour ) that it is hardly poſſible to judge of the latter, without 

knowing the former. Agriculture ſeems to reſt on two. 7 L fun- 
damental points; that is to ſay, on t nd, whit 
the baſis of 5 A N and the {il 


that he, 


ductive, ſhould receive a ſhare of it's produ 
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and the ſucceſs of them, it is no 
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exertions i eſs fit 
the firſt and moſt. eſſential means of CAN 1 
and without whoſe contributions there could. be 


gf courſe, no- ſubſiſtence, 
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neceſſarily go hand in hand: and it is, therefore, not unfair to pre- 


ſame, that, as things, when left to themfelves, rarely miſs of finding 
their own proper level, in general, ſome fair proportion between ca- 


pital and labour is obſerved. If the caſe be, as there ſeems to 


be unqueſtionable evidence 1t 1s, that labourers in manufactures, 
even ſuch as are deemed the moſt ordinary, earn much more than 
their fellow- labourers can hope for, from the moſt diligent, ſkilful, 
and even ſucceſsful, exertions of their talents in agriculture, the 
proper inference ſeems to be, not that labourers in huſbandry are 
hardly and unjuſtly treated by thoſe who employ them, but that 
it is the unavoidable reſult of that marked favour ſhewn to com- 
merce in preference to the landed intereſt, which many ſuppoſe to 
have long prevailed in our national councils. 

The Query reſpecting Sects of Religion, was not propoſed merely 
with the view ot aſcertaining the ſlate of religion in the kingdom; a 
point of information, which, however important in itſelf, ſeems not 
to be within the province of a Work like this: but becauſe it ſeem- 
ed probable, that diſputes and diviſions muſt neceſſarily be unfa- 
vourable to induſtry and economy, by being unfavourable to the 
reciprocation of good offices, and the mutual diſpoſition to help, and 
to be helped, which Chriſtian Charity is naturally ſo well calcula- 
ted to inſpire. It was propoſed, alſo, becauſe it has been not un- 


plauſibly advanced by a writer, cited by Mr. Howlett, in his «Ex- 


6 * amination of Mr. Pitt's Speech,” that the increaſe of our Poor's. 
Rates i is owing. to the prodigious increaſe and growth of Method-. 
uns. . this as it mi, L [hall not venture to tak what I have 


 brequenthy 
: 1 The 8 as cited * Mr. 8 is as follows 4.6 Of hte enen Ry been a | 


| 9 e general N over * part of che kingdom, of the increaſe of the Pariſh 
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frequently heard contended, that the eſtabliſhment of many ſects i in 
religion. is inimical to the progreſs of induſtry. Still leſs do I think 
my very. limited enquiries warrant me in obſerving, (what might, 
perhaps, appear to ſome neither. an uncharitable, an harſh, or an 
unjuſt ſurmiſe,) that, as manufaQurers more commonly become 
Paupers than labourers in huſbandry, and as they alſo are more 
commonly ſectarians, among other cauſes of ſo ſtriking a peculia- 


. 


rity, | their religious differences are, probably, not the leaſt. 

In various points of vie w, titles are, and ever muſt be, objects of 
great moment : it is, therefore, but little to be wondered at, that 
they have lately engaged ſo conſiderable a ſhare of the public at- 
tention. It i is no part ol the deſign of this Work, to enter into any 
diſcuſſion concerning them, farther than as they are connected with, 
and relate to, it's immediate object, the prices of labour and pro 
viſions, and the circumſtances of the labouring claſſes. On theſe, 


tithes certainly have ſome influence; though, poſſibly, a remote one. 
If, however, it ſhould be ſound, that the prejudices of the people 


againſt tithes, have, i in ſeveral inſtances, diſcouraged the occupants 
ol land from railing grain, ſuch a circumſtance cannot but affect our 
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« Poor." To what cauſe are we to aſcribe this increaſe? No cauſe whatever has a more 
e powetſul influence than the increaſe of Methodiſts. This religion, in the firſt place, is a 
« heavy tax 3. and, i in the ſecond, it encourages idleneſs; and both of theſe contribute to 

« make. men. poor, and to keep them in thar ſtate. 1 would propoſe i it then, as a ſubject of Es 
« enquiry, Have the Poor's Rates increaſed with the increaſe of Methodiſm ? ' Perhaps, up- 2 
« on examination, they will be found to have kept pace with the progreſs of this religion; | 
and it would give this opinion ſome weight, it the Rates, 3 in particular places, have cor- 
nded with the prevalence of Methodifm. A ſecond queſtion might be propoſed ti. 
« Have the Poor 1 in Scotland, where this profeſſion has ſewer votaries, increaſed with that | 

« rapidity. they have done in the I Pe * the Wang; ED Review of the Polley, 
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labourers, in two very eſſential reſpects; as it muſt needs diminiſh 


the demand for labour, and, at the ſame. time, in ſome degree en- 


hance the price of bread-- Thoſe who may be led to inveſtigate 


more fully the influence which tithes have upon agriculture, will 
do well to examine, what proportion of them is held by the clergy, 


and how much by impropriators ; as that is, perhaps, the beſt means 


of aſcertaining what difference it makes to Labourers, and to the 


tithes be taken in kind, or compounded for. For myſelf, I muſt 


confeſs, that, grateful as I am, along with the great maſs of my fel- 


low- ſubjects, for the bleſſings of the Reformation, the transfer of 


tithes from the clergy to lay-impropriators is not that part of it which 
I contemplate with the molt ſatisfaction. Admitting that lay-men may 
be not only as well diſpoſed, but as well qualified, tobe almoners 


for the Poor, (which, undoubtedly, was one of the purpoſes for 


which tithes were firſt granted,) they rarely have the ſame oppor- 
tunities. An impropriator may, without any blame, reſide out of 
the pariſn, of which, notwithſtanding his non. reſidence, (to uſe a 
Northern phraſe,) he 6 ifts the tithe : whereas, the circumſtances 


muſt be ſtrong indeed, which juſtify the non reſidence of a pariſh- 


prieſt. And it is certain, that, as, among all the members into 


whether tithing- men be lay- men, or clerks; and whether 


which ſociety 1 js divided, chere is not one more reſpectable than a 


good pariſh- prieſt; ſo is there no fituation, in which the Poor-are, 


= all reſpects, better off, than they are in thoſe places, where they 


have the happineſs" to have a ſenſible, benevolent, and pious paſtor, 
for their temporal, as wel as their ſpir'tual, guardian and guide. . 


K 
23 The ill-will with which tubes are ai of paid, 421 the doubts, Ailfcultics, and con- 
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ſußon, ſo frequently occurring, in che various modes of collecting them, cannot but be 
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*.-. houſes, and their influence on the circumſtances of the la- 
| bouring claſſes, the Reader will find ſome particulars in the follow- 
: ing pages. I muſt, however, expreſs my regret, that I have not 
1 been able to procure intelligence on this head, either ſo full, or ſo 
ſatisfactory, as I wiſhed for, Before I knew, by experience, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining any information, relative to parochial economy, 
which might be depended on, either for it's accuracy, or ſufficiency 
in other reſpects, I had flattered myſelf that I ſhould be able to 
obtain ſuch information as would ſhew what quantity of liquor, and 
of what forts, was conſumed in each pariſh. In this hope, however, 
I have been diſappointed. The exciſeman ſtates, that it is neither 
within his province, nor his competency, to anſwer the queſtion; 
and the victualler refuſes it, becauſe he has an evident intereſt 
in withholding ſuch intelligence. ; 


Wo 
_— 
IM 


So much has already been written on the queſtion reſpeRting 


* 


unf . to any ſteady and ſettled en labour, induſtry, and economy. is = - 
Hiſtory of Cumberland, now publiſhing, it is recorded of the pariſh of Bromfield, that it 

is poſſible for five different tithing-men to have, each of them, à legal | 
one field. The caſe is ſtated to be thus : —The incumbent claims the great tithes of all the 
lands that were in cultivation at the Reformation; a lay-impropriator has the tithe of all 
thoſe lands in the diſtrict, which then lay waſte, but have fince been improved : theſe, not 
many years ago, the impropriator ſold to two yeomen of the place, reſerving to himſelf 
the tithe, not only of all his own improved lands lying there, but alſo of all ſuch lands 28 
were then unimproved, but ſhould hereaſter be improved : ſome conſiderable portions of 2 
ſuch. Jands have ſince been incloſed, and improved; which, after ſeven years, will andoubt- 
edly be liable to pay tithes: another perſon has a right to tithe hay, from lands vnde par- 
ticular circumſtances, from a grant or agreement made during the Border Wars, i in — 
deration of his keeping a light horſe, to give alarm in caſe of an invaſion, 
excced the conf uſion occaſioned by theſe different interlering: claims. 
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the nenn of large or ſmall farms; and ſuch a maſs of diſ. 
cordant reaſoning, and contradiftory evidence, has been adduced 


on the occaſion ; and the allegation has been ſo often repeated, that 
the labouring claſſes of the nation have been injured by the conſo- 


lidation of ſmall farms, that it became an object of ſome moment to 


aſcertain, in a general manner, (for 1 in a Work which comprehends | 
ſo much, more could not be attempted,) what was the uſual ſize of 
farms in different diſtricts of the kingdom. The profeſſed object of 


this Work is not ſo much to draw concluſions, either from facts or 
arguments, as, by putting the Public in poſſeſſion of ſuch fads as 
were attainable by one individual, to enable them todraw their own 
concluſions. Without the moſt diſtant. idea, therefore, of giving, or 
appearing to give, any decided opinion as to this great queſtion, the 


Author truſts it will not be deemed foreign to his purpoſe, to re- 
mark, that, if large farms do, in fact, (as many, with an appearance 
of great ſtrength of argument, contend they do,) leſſen labour, and 


the expences of labour, and thence enable the cultivators of the 
earth to bring it's various produce to market at a cheaper rate, it 
ſeems decidedly to prove that they are of great national utility. 


For, to ſhorten labour, and to lower it's expences, is the great 


ſtimulus to all thoſe exertions of genius or {kill, by which improve- 
ments are promoted. No wiſe man, therefore, will be inclined to 
countenance any meaſures, which tend to damp or diſcourage. a 


' ſpirit ſo neceſſary and uſeful. If, as to the inftance in queſtion, 


the conſolidation of ſeveral ſmall farms into one, ſhould be found, 
(as it is natural to imagine it muſt, and as, indeed, it has been 


proved to do,) to bear hard on the owners of mall farms, and, per- 
_ on cottagers and labourers, this is an evil to be lamented 


| | 8 indeed, 


M4 
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| indeed, but not of ſuch a magnitude as that it ſhould e ſuffered to 
5 benen the greater good which may be expected to reſult from 
| the improvement. At any rate, the inconveniences, and the diſ- ; 
= | treſſes, thus produced, can be but temporary; 5 whilſt the advan- 
1 ngges to be expected from a contrary ſyſtem, are ſuch as promiſe ; 
| * bn to be permanent, as well as daily increaſing. The argu ment ſeems 
I =» 2 to ſtand exactly on the ſane. footing that the mills and machines 
E- = for ſpinning cotton do, or any other machines or contrivances cal- - 
I culated to leſſen labour. One of the immediate effects of all ſuch 
improvements, no doubt, is to throw many induſtrious individuals 

Y | out of work; and thus to create diſtreſſes, which are ſometimes ex. 
3 —_ - ceedingly calamitous. Still, however, as the only point of view, in 
3 1 . which a nation can regard ſuch ſchemes of a reform, is to conſider 
1 how far they actually do or do not promote the general weal, by 

. ä miles the largeſt: quantity of proviſions, or materials for manuſac- 

; 1 ture, at the leaſt coſt, their inconvenience to individuals will be ſoſt- 

1 ened and mitigated, indeed, as far as it is practicable, but by no means 

RM be ſuffered to counteract any new plans of improvement, of great and 

1 real national utility. If this were not the proper line to purſue, it 
1 muſt be confeſſed, the Turks alone are right, in not ſuffering a 
; 5 ting preſs to be introduced into their dominions, merely ” 
=_ ems one 158 it's — ene v would vo, the won 
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ch tends to increaſe agricultural, or even manufacturing. zaun 
ice. There is every reaſon to believe, that thoſe miſtaken 


f 1 
* , 


perſoas, in the neighbourhood of Mancheſter, and elſewhere, who, 
goaded on by the preſſure of a preſent evil, ſo vehementlyoppoſed 
the introduction of. ſpinning-) -Jennies and cotton-mulls, lived to be 
ſenſible of their error; and to enjoy many real comforts, from the | 
failure of their own firſt raſh projeds. 2 Sin . 
By aſcertaining the different articles of cultivation, moſt attended 

to in the different diſtricts of the- kingdom, ſome judgment may 


be formed reſpecting the effects which any of the various ſchemes 
of huſbandry, (which. have, from time to time, ſolicited the 

public attention,) produce on the general maſs of the people. 16 
would be preſumption for a perſon reſiding in Lincolns-Inn-F ields 
to offer any thing like an agricultural report: I therefore purpoſely 
abſtain from minute details on farming. Some general information, 
however, reſpecting the courſe of huſbandry i in various diſtricts, will 
be found 1 in the following Reports; and there is reaſon to believe, 1 
from a fair compariſon of all the caſes of the, kind, here brought _—- 
forward, that this! is one of the many chings which i 18 not likely to . "= 
be bettered by legillative interference; and, high. therpſpes May, 5 


aii 


be ſafely left to it's on untettered exertions. 


F 


Some thing i IS likewiſe occaſionally, ſaid 1 3 „ 
they undoubtedly more or leſs influence the As agri- = 
culture, and the circumſtances of agricultural labourers. luis _ 
Concerning the rental of land, and the land tax, I have given the: = 
beſt; information, Which it was in my power to collect. mg 9 I q 
theſe! are ſenſitive plants, which ſhrink: from the hand of the poli- _ 
tical queriſt. Whilſt, however;/an/equalization of the land-tax is | 
apprehended, it is, perhaps, not to be expected, that eve 7 
e We in this enlightened age,) ſhould be ready to 
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perhaps, ſuperior writers only have a right to indulge; and whilſt 
J am animated by this wiſh, I look with pleaſure on my Book, 
« however defective, and deliver it to the world, with the ſpirit of 
| « a Man, that has endeavoured well!.“ ; e 
5 | | TOY F. M. EDEN. ; 
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Ausr. the multiplied enjoyments, which the x ogreſs of know 
Aedge has introduced into cwilized: life, in one reſpeR, 
continue unalterably. the fame ;; whether. deſtined to 30 the plough, 
or to wield the ſceptre; whether employed in the drudgery: 
labour, or in the no leſs toilſome, (though more at 
ſuits of ſeience; they all equally feel the preſſing} calls of 
mate, which cannot be fully 
N neceſſaries of life; or, in other words, 


| © beſt preſervatives of the human. 
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. fupernumerary hands that are not thus deſtined to actual labour, a 
= part is occupied in the various arts, to which mankind are indebted 
or many conveniencies and comforts, and from which a long liſt of 
(perhaps ſuperfluous) refinements are ultimately derived. There are 
others in this great national family, who, though they neither toil 
1 „ ſpin, ”” can "out command the produce of induſtry, but who owe 
=_  - their exemption from labour ſolely ta civilization and order: ſuch are 
| _ the owners of derivative property; they are peculiar ly the creatures of 
— civil inſtitutions ; which, for the general benefit of ſociety, have uni- 
1 formly recognized this fundamental principle, that individuals may 
A acquire property by various other means beſides the exertion of la- 
= bour, and, under certain preſcribed forms, transfer it to their contem- 
=. poraries, oF tranſmit it to their deſcendants. Enviable, howev er, a>, 
1 the condition of thoſe, who are emphatically called perſons of inde- 
L — pendent fortune, and who can abundantly command all the neceſſaries 
= of life, may ſeem, they owe their ſuperior advantages by no means to 
3 8 XP | any ſuperior abilities of their own, but - almoſt entirely, in a proper 
=_ fenſe, to the induſtry of others. Tt is not the poſſeſſion of land}, or 
=_ of money; but the command of labour; which the various circum- 
—_ ſtances of ſociety place more or leſs within their diſpoſal, that diſtin- 
IS 5 guiſhes the opulent from̃ the labouring part of the community: under 
—_ the latter deſcription Iwould comprehend thoſe, whoſe daily ſubſiſtence 
=—_. abſolutely depends on the daily u. itting exertion of manual labour; 2 
1 without meaning to ſtigmatize thol "who are otherwiſe employed, 1 
_ either idle, or ufeleſs members of the State. In the ſtrict ſenſe of the 
= - ==. lawyers, phyficians, and other profeſſional. men, may, perhaps, . 
= RR. . fairly called labourers, as miners or manufacturers. An excellent Te 
— . wmoralift well obſerves, that « every man has his work. The kind of 
_— _. 1 Work varies, and that is all the reg Wr 5 there: 16. 4 great deal 
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e“ more attention, more anxiety. It is not true, therefore, that men 
of elevated ſtations are exempted from work; it is only true that 
there is aſſigned to them work of a different kind: whether more 
4 eaſy, or more pleaſant, may be queſtioned ; but certainly not leſs 
« wanted, nor leſs eſſential to the common good *.” The rich, ho- 
ever, have the conſolation to know, that, even under any mental or 
corporeal diſability, or any other worldly misfortune, from which they 
or their families may ſuffer, it is ſeldom that the calamity can be aggra- 
vated by the immediate deprivation of the neceſſaries of life; whilſt, 
with a great part, (probably the greateſt part,) of the nation, bodily in- 
firmity deſtroys all their means of gratifying even their natural wants. 
In a moral point of view, indeed, the rich are undoubtedly, in many 
reſpects, equally miſerable z but, with regard to their phyſical neceſſities, 
the advantage is manifeſtly on their fide, and the fruits of the earth 
are more at their diſpoſal. With them, the uſe of ſtock previouſly 
accumulated, and the anticipation of future reſources, often ſupply 
the deficiencies of the moment. This, too, often happens with - 
the community at large: a miniſter knows, that, in a thriving | = 
ſtate of ſociety, he can borrow money, and impoſe efficacious taxes, on 
the well-grounded probability, that the annual labour of the nation 
will create the fund, from which they may be waved; but in- 
dividuals, in the humbler ſpheres of life at leaſt, cannot either reaſon. 


_ E 


6 


or act in this manner. The day labourer is ſenſible, that, in the ſeaſon ; 

« when every work of man is laid at reſt, A when his daily earnings are i - 
15 reduced to a miſerable pittance, he cannot provide for his increaſed wants, . TY 72 1 9 
| and. ſoften . the rigour of a ſevere winter, by anticipating the ample I - E 


wages of the following harveſt: beſides the interruption which he expe- 
riences from the inclemency of the ſeaſons, another ſource of want 
is opened, from the ſometimes uncertain, and always variable, demand 

| for human induſtry ;* ; ready and willing to labour, he may not be able 1 
to find employers. But the moſt frequent periods of c difficulty and 
diſtreſs are thoſe, an which; although the employer and the. math ar = _— 
_ provided; the labourer! is incapacitated by ſome of thoſe! caſualties, *_ ] 
to Which human nature is | perpetually liable. 11 need. not particularige | = 5 DD bw” 


the Variohs caſes of comp icated diſtreſs, to which, at ever; period af "= 
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exiſtence, the Poor are peculiarly. expoſed. Helpleſs infancy, 
and decrepid old age, are equally incapable of labour; nor are the 
peaſunt, and ſedentary artiſicer, even in che moſt vigorous period 
af life, ſecure from catualty or ſiokneſs, which may reduce them to 
temporary want, or even overwhelm them with irremediable calamity : 
to ſuch, and even to the idle, under certain reſtrictions, the law of 
England, upon humane and benevolent principles, has aſſigned a compe- 
tent proviſion, exacted from the mare opulent parts of the community. 
eviſed for this purpoſe, although originally, perhaps, 
fimple, has, in the progreſs of ſociety, undergone. ſuch. 
tions, as ſometimes; and in ſome reſpects, well nigh to 
ſt Gght of its firſt aims and intentions; that the politician and 
p „ as well as the philanthropiſt, are naturally induced to inquire, 
whether; along with uch acknowledged good that it has 
ibe to it many great evils, both moral and political 
to aſk; whether the indigent claſſes are now proportiona 
leſs Tannerous, or leſs miſerable, than they were formerly; W. 
fited by Poor-houſes, Houſes of Induſtr 
lySocieties; and in-what degree the preſent ſyſtem and a 
of our Poor Laws A either; the progreſs of induſtry, « or. the 
bletſings of dom heſe, and many fi 
not; as it ſeems to me, be « fully and ſatisfactorily 
d to in the plauſible. and ingenious, but unſo 
culations of -ſevera merely theoreticat-reafoners: on 
volous and unimportant... 
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and their children well cloathed. It is ſaid of Henry the Fourth of 

F rance, that he wiſhed all his ſubjects could afford themſelves a good 
ſupper once a week: I have no doubt that the diſciple of Sully under- 
ſtood that ſuch an enjoyment would have been a more incontrovertible 
proof of the wealth of his kingdom, than the ſplendor of his nobility, 
or the magnificence of his palaces *. Certain it is, that, on the welfare 
ol it's labouring Poor, the proſperity of a country eſſentially depends; 
and that without adverting to the peculiarities of their ſituation, no 
general eſtimate can be formed of it's population, it” I Rem it 8 
Arengih and power, it's virtue, and it's happineſs. | 

Much light undoubtedly may be thrown on. the Poor Laws, from an 

enquiry into the domeſcic condition of the people: it is, however, impoſ- 
ſible fairly to appreciate the effects of their various ramifications, and to 
diſtinguiſh their immediate conſequences from thoſe ariſing from other 
inſtitutions, without previouſly tracing the. progreſs of ſociety, if not from 
the earlieſt, at leaſt through the moſt important, periods of our hiſtory. 
A review of this nature will not only afford us the means of judging, 1 
from the experience of paſt times, how far the legiſlative proviſions of © 

our anceſtors have proved expedient, or hurtful; how far their defects 

are remediable, or their excellencies preſervable; but will en Con- 

tribute towards the ſolution of the important queſtion, te 4 
and yet ſo unſatisfactorily decided, whether thoſe, whoſe onl y 5 _ 
is their bodily ſtrength, recewe a better recompence for their labour, ." 
-and'a lorger portion of the neceffaries and comforts uſually required = 
by that claſs of ſociety, than was the lot of their forefathers. 

To purſue an hiſtorical deduction of hw natard. June, more is neceſſary _  _ 

| how patient inveſtigation; but, to point out defects, or to ſugg n n 5 3 wo 

provements in this, or, any other part of the legiſlative fabric, requires 8 1 
much comprehenſive know ledge, and much practical experience. Politics, n 1 
- like Phyſics, are unſufceptibie of mathematical preciſion. The philo- 1 
1 who attempts to explain the properties of matter, and the hiſ⸗ — 
torian who endeavours to account for the progreſs of ſociety, will neceſ- N 1 
ſarily often deviate from the: dire courte. of enquiry : the one cannot WT 2 
. 1 | | n x 


i | e « Quand NY queſtion Toftimer la | Ra 
: efpri yilite1 les palais du Prince, ſes ports, ſes troupes, ſes arſenaux, ſes yilles ; le vrai poli- . of 

xique parcourt les terres, et va dans la chaumiere du laboureur. Le premier yoit ce e quion | _ - - ., _—— 
8 et le tecond ee auen — — ts Nouvelle Heloiſe, Tom. 4: Leare 2. | ob ME we 
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1 trace the p enomena af” nature 'to their. reſpective ſources, without: 


=: attending to the agency of collateral cauſes; nor can the other ully 
= eſtimate; the operation of any branch of civil polity, without taking 


Eee, „ conſideration the effects of co-exiſting eſtabliſh ents. / Manv 
1 inſtitutions, which were incongruous and unconnected in their original 
| _-..- _ contrivance, acquire ſolidity from practice, become harmonized by time, 


_—- and at length act with co-operation. No moral ſyſtem can be formed at 
= - ; once on a regular plan, but muſt be modified according to circumſtances: 


F 4 * XY „ ceptible additions, adopted with reference to what is retained, gra- 
—_ dually ſwell into a complicated machine; and the whole compoſition pro- 
aAaucees effects, to which the ſubordinate parts have all contributed; but in 


_— what proportion each has aſſiſted, it often becomes iimpracticable to 
EE © 'termine)Thecauſes of national proſperity, from thus eluding the graſp of 


—_ : rigorous demonſtration, are ſubjected tothe vague conceptions of fancy and 


N Caprice ; and are uſually interpreted to ſuit the various prejudices and 
intereſts of d. Perhaps no one branch of our political 
| economy. more ſtrongly exemplifies. the truth of theſe remar 
the Poor Laws: their various proviſions are ſo larly 
many excellent, and (perhaps) with many defective (inſtitutions, 
it becomes extremely difficult to determine, whether it is their 
38 joint, or ſeßi e influence, that affects the community: ſt 
AQaifficult is it, een when their immediate effects a ee 
co ay, that a radical alteration” correct the e 
itſelf into 2 oben ; ant 
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tenants and ſodmen, the reſt of the nation, for a long time after this 
era, ſeems to have been involved in a ſtate of ſervitude, which, though 
qualified as to it's effects, was uniform in it's principle, that none who 


had unhappily been born in, or had fallen Ns bondage, could acquire | 


an abſolute right to any ſpecies of property *. 


The condition, however, of the people, who were thus debarred from. 
taſting the firſt of ſocial bleſſings, was not, in other reſpects, equally 


abject and miſerable: thoſe, denominated villeins in groſs, were at the. 


abſolute diſpoſal of their lord; and were transferable by deed, ſale, or 


conveyance, from one owner to another *. They were principally 
employed in menial ſervices about the 11 5 and were ſo numerous 
as to form a conſiderable branch of Engliſh commerce. An author, 


who lived in the reign of Henry the Second, informs us, that ſuch a 
vumber of them was exported to Ireland, that the market there was. 
abſolutely glutted 3; and another declares, that from the reign of King 


William the Firſt to that of King John, there was ſcarcely a cottage in. 
Scotland that did not poſſeſs an Engliſh ſlave 1. Theſe were pro- 


bably che captives taken in the predatory inroads on the borders: there. 


can be little doubt but that the Engliſh retaliated on their neighbours; 


made flaves of ſuch of their Stotch* priſoners as could not- pay for 
their ranſom. In the various accounts of the marauding expeditions 
of the moſs-troopers of Cumberland, men are often mentioned as the 
principal part of the booty they brought back #. 


oo 


kolatid to perform the moſt ſervile offices of agricultural labour, which 


Villeins regardant were thoſe who were amend to manors, and 


was originally unlimited, both with regard to it's quality and it's dura- 


| tion 6. They however were Gvatiany permitted to occupy ſmall por- 
dne ae themſelves and their , but were e removable 
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—— becaufe all the cattell and gudes of all bond-men are underſtand to be in the power 
EC and; dominion of the maiſter : ſwa that without:conſent, of his: maiſter, he may not redeme 
* himſelf out of bondage with his awin proper denires or money.” See the At nee Majeſ- | . 
tatem ; o the Auld Lawes of Scotland, Buke 1 Ch. 12. Lit. 9 . Siraldus 
Calnhowifhe Hibern. Expugo- 770. Fa Mags 
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E A the belonged; from which they — 2 alſo at ady rr | ſevered of > 


3 by | . . have made this diſtinction between villeins in groſs, and villeins regard 


= 


angmt, as if is laid down byour lawyers and hiſtorians. It may, however, 

I think, be doubted, whether t differente i in their condition was mote: 
nominal. The villein regardant ſeems to have been occaſionally 
employed as a domeſtic, as well as an agricultural ſlave: and although 
RS: ble was generally indulged by his lord in the uſe of a few acres of 

— he yas liable to be called Wh to perform every ſpecies of work, 

_—_ however painful or degrading *. Other ranks of men, equally ſervile-. 
_ : and dependent, are noticed in ancient recofds 3 ; particularly the or- 


1 3 dar? 2 who, 1 in conſideration of their being permitted to oceupy: a {mall 
= £ cottage, were bound to provide poultry, eggs, and other articles | 
= | for the lord's table : and the Cottarii, or Coterelli 5, who appear to 
—_ ave been much on the ſame footing with villeins regardant, ing 
1 employed in the tra ſmith, carpenter, and other handie | 
_—  ., necellary in the country; in which they had been inſtructed at "1 


—_ S of their NEE” and for whoſe benefit they pu 


=» — EC | Aſter the Conqueſt, various cau 
1 introduction of a new ſtock, but alſo to xtiaguiſh ü. whe ancient 


” 


—_ of villeins. it was the cuſtom of enſlaving captives winds 
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=  - that was probably the f tion, and certainly” top . 
—_ ages, of this not more iniquitous than impolitic ſyſtem; 72 MT 
1 f the diſuſe of the ancient practice of converting - 8 


—_— | flavery, led the way to it's ultimate abolition: at 
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actual condition of a villein during the three firſt centuries after the 


Conqueſt, with the ſtatement of the general properties of ſlavery, given 
us by the learned author. of the elaborate argument on The Negro 


„ Caſe.“ 46 Slavery,“ he ſays, always imports an obligation of perpetual 
„ ſervice; an obligation which only the conſent of the maſter can dif. 
ſolve. It generally gives to the maſter an arbitrary power of admi- 


< niſtring every ſort of correction, however inhuman, not immediately 


affecting the life or limb of the ſlave: ſometimes even they are left 


* expoſed to the arbitrary will of the maſter; or they are protected by 


„ fines, and other ſlight puniſhments, too inconſiderable to reſtrain the 
„ maſter's e It creates an incapacity of acquiring, except for 


Engliſh villein in the 12th and 13th centuries. The author ſays, that The ſlavery in which 


„ the maſter' s benefit. | It allows the maſter to, alienate the perſon of 


ce the flave, in the ſame manner as other property : laſtly, it deſcends 
from parent to child, with all its ſevere appendages.” * 

The progreſs, of Chriſtianity, however, contributed much, not only 
to. alleviate: the ſufferings of theſe unhappy people, but alſo to Walnut 


x The following deſcription of the — condition of Ruſſian boors, * a ate or 
lication, entitled, Letters from Scandinavia” „ it is probable, exhibits a ſaithful picture of the 


| Pre peaſants are held, checks the ſpirit of i improvement in that numerous body of men. A 


man, who can gain nothing by becoming wiſer than his fellows, will hardly be tempted to take 


much trouble in acquiring ſuperfluous accompliſhments, or in beſtowing them on his children. 


A Ruſſian peaſant has nothing that can ſtimulate him to the purſuit of knowledge. He fees 
| himſelf fixed to a particular ſpot, from which he can have no hope of removing; and ſur- 


rounded with beings, ignorant and brutiſh as himſelf. His induflry, if he has any, is 


5 ſt Aly and pe -rmanently appropriated. So many days in the week, and ſo many hours in 


the day, he knows he muſt labour for his maſter : and, be his own "neceſſities what they 
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may; he ds ſenſible chat this portion of his time muſt not be encroached upon. If hie poſſefs 


_ horſes; or cows, or inſtruments of his occupation, a large portion, of what he can earn by 


them, goes to the uſe of his maſter. If he has a wife and children, theſe alſo are but t par- 


1 as . n 


tiauy bis own: his maſter may command their ſeryices, wherever, and in whatever manner, 


- he ples 
earn a fingle 1 morſel of bread, without. his permiſſion.” If hie children are to be tauglit 
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it is the maſter who orders what that trade ſhgll be, and who is to be the teacher: 
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5 great council held at Weſt cider in the year W w 


Robes at the ame 


=_ . time that it evinces an improvement in civilization, clearly proves that a 
3 | | ſlaves was a very common traffic. The words of the law 


3 are: let no man, for the future, preſume to carry on the wicked trade 


"i . et, like brute beaſts, Which hitherto hath been 

1 5 : the common cuſtom of TT. 1 9 29999 ee 

l = Very early inſtances occur, of lords euftanchiſfing their villeins, at | 
= the interceſſion of their ſpiritual confeſſors 2. It is not unreaſonable 


do fuppoſe, that the clergy, whoſe learning, in a dark age, had given 
8 them the excluſive poſſeſſion of the Courts of Juſtice, ſhould, in inter- 
1 | preting the Law, (which, we are told, was eager to catch at every thing 
= in favour of liberty, * avail themſelves of many legal ſubtleties, which, 
1 hile they accorded with chriſtian charity, at the ſame time enabled 
= to lefſen the formidable power of their great rivals, the temporal 
1 nobility. It was thus, that acts of good-nature and benevolence, on the -. 
—_—  . part of the lord, were conſtrued into implied manumiſſions 5 ; till, b 


3 "= 5 long ſeries of immemorial encroachments, the villein was frond from 
_"—— the baſe and laborious 'ſervices of unconditional dependence. We are 


that, in conſequence of the arguments uſed by the Church, a 


Ww 4 ? . . * 
** = > n 


—_—. 7 keeping Brother Chriſtians in bondage, « temporal men, by little 


* 1 Land little, by reaſon of that terror in their conſcience, were glad to 
© * manumitte all their villeins; but the faid Holy Fathers, with th, 


* e Abbots and Priors, did not in like fort. by theirs; for they l 
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of the domeſtic comforts enjoyed by this claſs of the people, hiſtory 
wo afforded us very little information. If we reaſon, however, not only 
from-the practice of the maſters of ſlaves in thoſe countries where ſlavery 


{till ſubſiſts, but from the acknowledged and general principles of human 
nature, we ſhall be warranted in ng that, from motives of intereſt 


alone, had there been no other, the lord would, in general, take good care 
of his villein, and ſupply him in infancy, manhood, and old age, with 
the eſſential neceſſaries of food and raiment. The ſtate of -vaſſalage *, 

in thoſe feudal times, which are ſometimes, perhaps, {ſomewhat too Rm. 
marily reprobated, would not have been ſo unpropitious to-the individual 


happineſs of any member of the community, had they not, from pere 


cauſes, been alſo unpropitious to the general weal of ſociety, by engaging 
mankind ſo often, as they did, in wars. And, after all that has lately 
been urged againſt ſlavery, on the ground of philanthropy, it is probably 
molt objectionable, from its being, (as it ſeems to be capable of proof that 
it is,) injurious to ſociety at large 3. As the baſtard is, in the eye of the 
we the ſon of no man, ſo a  flave is the ant of no ſtate: there is 


1 In 3 * feudal lords and raſlals, i it is 1 of moment to be careful. nc not to annex any 


modern ideas of ſubjection, ſervility, or flavery, to the terms of villenage, and ſervice. _ ? 


Thomas Craig, i in his learned treatiſe concerning the Jus Feudale, marks the diſtinction 
with great accuracy and ſpirit. He well knows, (he ſays,) from the uſe of the terms in the 
Roman Laws, © aliud eſſe ſervitium a ſervitute, et longs aliud eſſe ſervire, quam ſervum eſſe: 
fame nihil aliud erat, quam fidelem nde en et Fonkligm, e W 


. * 3 4 18 


the author,) who had long reſided in Arabia, where every man, who is not a maſter, i is a flav 
| uſed to argue, with an appearance at leaſt of. great plauſibility, that © the condition of the 
e labouring part of the community in that country was, in various points of view,: mort 


« * liberal, and comfortable, than 1 it is, or can be, i in thoſe countries where, their connection | 


4 with thoſe who employ them is entirely venal. Prompted by a | regard for himſelf, as well 
* as by better motives, the ſlave is ſolicitous to conciliate the regards of his maſter; who, 
« influenced by the ſame motives, is at equal pains to ſecure the attachment and the fidelity 


« of his fave. A generous reciprocation of kind offices is thus engendered ; "and habi its '& | 
«an affe&ionate intercourſe, utterly unlike thoſe perpetual” wranglings' and "alta 
4 4 which for ever occur where ſervices arg ſold and bought for money, are eſtabliſhed; 

« © mplter counts with confidence on the faithful ſervice of his flave; as be, in His ty 

; « on the rare and rr of the maſter; and that, „t any 6 rate, he r. De 
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minutely inveſtigated, / than the number and condition of his ſervi 
tenants, and the extent and nature of the ſervices they were bound 
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tenants of manors, who, although 


their own uſe, 


his arable and paſture land, the number 6 
mills, and his manſion-houſes, were not more 


rm.” It was extremely eſſential for him to aſcertain w 


r, and the uncon- 

his deſcription were the 
were permitted to occupy 

were required, at ſtated 
year, to attend to the cultivation of the demeſnes of 
of Henry the Third, and Edward 
„they are not much noticed in ancient records; but 


ately ſubſequent, on every occaſion, when it 
t for the lord to inquire into the ſtate of his 
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FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION. 13 
beſt poſſible evidence relative to the ancient ſtate of agriculture in 
England. * They often deſcribe, very particularly, the quantity of 


arable, of paſture, and of meadow in a manor; the times at which 
the various operations of huſbandry were carried on; the duty of agri- 


cultural ſervants; their diet; the cuſtoms in harveſt; and many other 
particulars highly illuſtrative of the rural economy of ancient times. 
From ſuch records, it appears, that, before the reign of Edward the 
Firſt, the condition of villeins was greatly meliorated; and that, in- 


va 4 Dy 


ſtead of being obliged to perform every mean and ſervile office, that the 
arbitrary will of the lord required, they had, at length, acquired a 
tenure in lands, on condition of rendering ſervices, which were either 
certain in their nature---as to reap the lord's corn, or cleanſe his fiſh- 
pond;'or limited in their duration---as to harrow two days i in the year, or 
to employ. three days in carting the lord's timber“. 


* 
* 


n The following extraQts, from Dugdale 8 Warwickſhire, ſhew the diverfity of e 
which prevailed in different manors.—* The monks' tenants at Honington performed 
* certain ſervices from the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt till Michaelmas ; but if the lord 
* would employ them in mowing before Michaelmas-day, he was then to allow them 


A tenant 


| 
! 


* 


e for their work; for which ſervices they were to have one mutton, or 8d. with eight 


« joaves of bread and a cheeſe, as alſo 4d. in money; they being to carry hay out of the 


« lord's meadow, and to mow with one man a piece ſor a day and a half; and, moreover, 


that each of them ſhould come to the lord's reap, with all his family, excepting his wife, 
« where he was to reap two lands, and carry them; but to perform no more ſervice' for 
« that day: and likewiſe plough four times in the year, ſcilicet, two ſelions a - piece, and 
{ alſo ſow and harrow the ſame, having ſeed. found at, the lord's: barn; and laſtly, to 


* ® 


« Harrow two days a- piece, giving ten eggs and one penny for every ale · houſe; and re- 


« pair the lord's pool as oſten as need ſhould require: all which ſaid tenants were to pay 


to the lord 178. 4d. for ancient aid; and for carriage of fiſh, 38. 4d. per annum 3 as alſo 


68. 8d. for; maintenance of his corn cart; and every two yard land to carry one load of 


vod from Pack wood to this town (Warwick), in which week they ſhould do no other 


«© work: 1 to all * dee colt without lies of the endl 
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: "ASam —_ Tv in che 7th of Edward the Fiel, (1273) held of the Earl of War 
* laid, paying for the ſame ſeven buſhels of oats. yearly and a hen, being 
to work for che lord from the feaſt of St. Michael che Archangel - till Lammas, eyery . 
other day-except Saturday, viz. at mowing, as long as that time ſhould lp; for which be 
dae have as much graſs as he could e 


„ he, and the reſt of his ae, to have the lord beſt 
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8 circumſtanced, was no longer a villein: 


= - le was indeed bound to perform certain ſtipulated work for his lord, 
—_— -. y at ſowing- time and harveſt, the only ſeaſons which, in the * . 
—_ te of agriculture, were much attended to: but, at 
— r ear, he was at liberty to exerciſe his ind for his own be- 
3 8 As early as the year 1257, a ſervile tenant, if employed before 
_ wages: and in Edward the Firſt's rei 

__ ſtead of working himſelf, to provide a labourer for the 
_—- hich it is obvious, that he muſt have ſometimes 

= 75 means of hiring one: and, as it is not natural to ſuppoſe, that a 
5 3 | : | vat, wherei che ſaid cheeſe. was made” full of alt. Dog. Warw. 426.—In che 7 year 

—_— —]_ , of Edward the Firſt, the allowance to ſervile tenants for reaping, mowing, &c. was a cer- 

_ win quantity of beer, by cuſtom. Dugd. Warw. 44 3—At\Warmington in Warwickſhire, 
—_— in Edward'the Firſt's time, 'there were twenty tenants that held their lands. by a ſervile - 

Þ : _ - tenure, viz. each one providing a labourer one day every week for the lord” s employment, 02 


4 or to * nn epi dap] in the week, which would amount to e io in the 5 


ob. "hs — 3 cn nba his ee or give hes i day, inſtead of a man, 
ad. which comes to 308. in the year: that they ſhould carry the lord's hay, or give 40d. 
that- they ſhould make the lord's hay, or give 10d. rake his corn, or give 10d. ; and laſtly; - 
carry once in the year at Warwick, or give 40d.: theſe ſervices were afterwards. commut · 
e eee eee Dugg. \ Warw. n 1 
The profits, cuſtoms, ſervices, and tenures of the manor of Briſingham, in Norfolk, Re 
inthe I th year of King Edward III. anno 1341, are b Blomefield, as follows; : 
Memorandum. That. all the commoners upon the commons of this town, greet Cn, © 


* 


* 


ee copyholders, pay hens eggs; and days works with their plough, to pe 
except choſe that have liberty of faldage; and that all copyholders are. ED 


their ſheep in the lord's fold, from Pentecoſt to St. Martin. - The quit-rents,-( — IJ _ 
and free rents, were . ere and 3 . of ginger, : of 1d. velue: 9g 


no victuals: 25 days work with their carts and bor 
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FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION. 11 

tenant by villenage had any power of hiring the pure villein, (who, we | 
have ſeen, was annexed either to the land, or the perſon of his lord) 8 
labourers, who were thus hired by ſervile cultivators, it is probable, | 


—_ - were either tenants by villenage, who could aſſiſt their neighbours on 
1 the ſpare days, in which they were not bound to work for their lord; 
| or free labourers, who exiſted (although perhaps not in great numbers) 

long before the parliamentary notice taken of them in the Statute of 5 


Labourers, paſſed in 1350. | 
From. the allowance of food N provided during a we may 
form a juſt eſtimate of the general diet, in thoſe days, of the pooreſt 


* part of the nation; a few fiſh, principally herrings, a loaf of bread, _— 1 
4 and ſome beer, conſtituted the meal of the mower and the reaper: _ 
94 The lord's beſt mutton, and the cheeſe, which, it is ſaid, they were 1 
1 entitled to at the end of the harveſt, it is probable, formed the chief _— 
4 articles of that ancient rural feaſt, called harveſt- home, and _ _— 
| 2 days 9185 at id.: IS p hay-makers to make it, as the mowers. cut * they bing « ; 
'Y liged to make. and mow 59 acres, I rood; the whole of cutting and getting up is valued at 
1 4d. an acre: 54 days to cut and make the lord's wood, and to finiſh it before Chriſtmas: 3 
© 20 days to pull the lord's hemp : 120 days work of a man and-horſe; every day valued at | - ; a 4 
2 Id.: 33 days work of a man, each worth id.: beſides days made uncertain; becauſe when | 1 1 
4 they don't plough or cart, they are to do other work, as the lord pleaſes: but there are = 
3 220 works more, of half a day each, value certain. 12 chickens, 2d. each; 41 carriages to io 5 wo 
i carry corn, worth 201d.: 169 days work in carting out the muck: 41 days to carry the „ 3 i 
4 hay, value 202d.; 3 days to cart the timber: 14 loads of hay to be threſhed, value 2d. Re 3. 
3 a load: 14 loads of corn to be- threſhed, value 2d. each lead: 28 days. to make hurdles for = 1 
3 the fold: 18 to clean and repair the cow bings; z and 10 to repair the horſes ſtalls, all | 2 E 
© : which ſervices. were valued at CF. 11s. 9d.“ Blomef. Norf. i. 35. 1 | _— 
4 The difference betwixt Nativij and "Correi * is thus Raced 3 in a 5 in «the bn — 
4 1 Muſcum, apparently 'of the age of Queen Elizabeth. - RON e — Y 


2 a, — 
Q * 
1 


Nativij are bound for a meſuage and the land to pay the. rent; hall does every —_— | _—_ 
in the yeare one daie at the Lo. will : ſhall moue in harveſt· tyme every winks tis Mrs: 1 — 
Atl reape from St Peter and Paul daie untill Se Peter day ad vincla every weeks one day; —_— 
or pay the Lo. ob. qu.: ſhall gather the Lo. nutts: ſhall make the Lo. park-wall'over agatnſt' _ , 
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mand: ſhall with two men mowe the Lo. corne for a day at the Bos charge : fallt ' 


. ae called beene-dayes reape at their gwne charges, and ſhall "carry the Lo. works ih) dee A 
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that meat and cheeſe were conſidered: more as 
of conſumption of the-labourer. . 
the ſtate of agriculture is alone ſu 
y of the people were, at this 
ih the common comforts. OT life. This Art, no doubt, 
rities occaſioned by the Conqueſt had ſubſided, was conſider- 
the introduction of new. modes of cultivation 
lormandy. \ Many of. the barons, who came over with King Willa: 
not only fond of, but, if we are ta credit hiſtorians, were ſuc- 
U practitioners in, agriculture. Ingulphus ſpeaks. highly of the 
rovements of Robert de Rulos, (the Conqueror's chamberlain,) in 
the fens of Lincolnſhire. . He bred horſes and cattle : | 
| he embanked the river Welland, which, till then, was 
continually liable to overflow; and built many ſubſtantial cottages on 
the bank: he planted orchards, and, in ſhort, by converting bogs and 
marſhes into corn fields, rich meadows and. paſtures, he gave the whole 
country... the appearance of a garden? Such inſtances, however, 
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from their being ſo minutely 7 particularized, we may ſuppoſe, occurred 
but ſeldom; and whi this commendable N orman was improving 
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ſoil, (the moſt. honourable employment for a great man,) his deſſ o- 
tic maſter was ſpreading. deſolation in the north of England. o 
| pugi h an inſurrection of his newly-acquired ſubjects, he carried his 


an 
eve | e ſo far as to depopulate a very large tract of countr Y- 1000 


men, women and .ch dren, are ſaid to have been deſtroye 
„ by the ſword, 'or by famine. The whole coun 
e Hum II and the Tees, for the rg of * bo =. was Coch vented 
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to a dre deſert, and remained with without inhah1- 
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ing's fondneſs for hunting, a 4 
ire, was laid waſte, churches 


Under ſuch prac: 
ppineſs of mankind, could have 4 
to; ſinee none could have been carried on with ſecurity. — 

\more permanently eſtabliſhed, the barbarous _ 
{s'exert- =_ 


and economy were mtr 
e, if not well underſtood, appears, | 4 
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into rural 1 _ 
at leaſt; to , 


this aſſertion. 
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— althou gh profeſſedly a Com- _ 
out the duty of a ſteward, a bailiff, and an _—_ 
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| other” domeſtic . Witten to“. 
es — ploughing, ſowing, and the management 
1] modern farmer The 5 
are ſo particular, 


5 t, even in SY 1 zt h century, the value of w EY 
ng calls 1 the enlivening ſoul of good Ne * y w EL. 
ted: we alſo learn from the fame author, RR 
ee imes the ſeed fe farmer 1 
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5 NITHE POOR Ar MOAT | 
or and contemptible is ſuch a pro- 
with a crop, on drilled land, of 42 


anty crops are the ſtrongeſt 
nor was the little, that was produced, ever hoarded up with 
er „in modern tunes; has ſecured to the 
community a regular and equable ſupply of the moſt eſſe 
ſubſiſtence throughout the year. The trade of a cor 
| 1 ur | t in the Abbey-Granges, 


quantities. The natura! 
their crops at 
| only looked to their | 
naturally waſteful and i ene the — 275 pp, . 
in before the FF Fo nr =, LL he 
been at Al. the quarter, fell to 65. 8d. a twelfth part of the priot 
of the prices of grain would furniſh us with abundant proof, if 
proofs were wanting, of the extreme miſer of thoſe times, in 
the only buyers of corn were the conſumers. .. Five guineas a qu 2 
a price ſufficiently. grievous, even at a period when a labourer can 
earn eighteen · pence a day; but between the ; 
f Edward * Third, the price of wheat varied from 8d. t0 C6, 8 
| the; q Bs This almoſt, incredible price occurred i in 1270, a1 | 
attended, with a famino.,.. The hiſtorians, however, of. t 
t tell us that it was produced either by, corne-dealers Die | 
wag relery ryed for the politicians of ſubſ W 
Pyr, Jol an i 
dif : 
bahout a ene tat Blot "xr Ii 105 1 | 
= Cullum Hw 187. 3 Ann. * Agric. wi. 425 de DESK. 
le the anntxed' Tabl. of Press, in the Appendix, No. I. I am "= 
the above paſſage was written, the price | of the quartern loaf, in | | 
hi ib kalk ver) 10 500 (27th Aug: 975 only 744. N . | 
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FROM THE CONQUEST” TO THE RBFORMATION., mp 
ed in procuring the ſale of a commodity, were the tauſerof it's 
 fearcity; To thoſe who eſtimate the ability of a labourer to ſupport: 
himſelf; from the proportion his wages bear to the price of proviſions, | 
I Would obſerve; that when wheat was at ( 6. gs. a quarter, a man's bs £4. | 
_ day-work,'in harveſt, was valued at a penny, and out of harveſt at a 
half- penny; but t was not * indeed, the W * 
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of the peafantry. 80 n 3/669}: * 2 11 118 1 

In theſe alen times, the! return of ab” Abt. huve its Mi 
Woked for with hardly leſs eagerneſs, than that with which the Egyp- | 5 f 
tian farmer is ſaid to watch the overflowing of the Nile; and, perhaps, 3 : 


it is not to/ © conſider the matter too curiouſly,” to ſuppoſe; that the 
enthuſiaſtic joy, with which the ruſtic feaſt of harveſt-home was 


1 | anciently celebrated, aroſe from a thorough conviction, that, on ex- | "oY 3 

1 pedition, or delay, i in getting in the crop, depended the Uternative oh. E 

** plenty or famine. This is not the caſe at preſent; labourers may in- 

B deed hail the return of harveſt, becauſe their wages at that ſeaſon are Y 
ſomewhat increaſed; but the price of bread in a village would” not bet e OY 
low wered, . 4 if our farmers employed the buſtling induſtry of 2 209 reapets 

1 ta gut as many actes of Wheat, and the buſincs of. harveſt : were, termi- 

2 ' nated in a day. The lateſt. poſſible period of harveſt, at preſent, could: 

| never produce the miſery that we hear of in ancient times, in Which a 
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late erop, or a bad ſeaſon, obliged the wretched cultivator, to content 
Un ſelf with mean fare, and 10 make uſe. of food, of whic ch we have, 


mew F? * 


no no idea : nor were the inhabitants of Cities, notwithſtanding the 2 a 
3 advantages Which they derived from the introduction of de : 
mercè and manufactures, much better provided with the neceſſaries bf 


ute, can the ſervile tenants and cane of ; a baron in 8 elt 11 Ts 15 53 2 | 4 


A ation LL . the moveable Pp! rope erty in t e — bo roue gh of, Cole 9 pee 5 9 


male in the) year 196, Preparatory, 12 levying a ſubſidy of a PRO: | _ 
for carrying on the war againſt France, enables us to decide; with ſome — 
degre . what portion of dombſtie eaſe and comfort WAS —— 
Ged. AR 1 artificers at that period“, fs Naar #5 7 22 ey. 
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£1. 1. : atanner's, at 7s. and 11s.” Almoſt every family was provided with 
all ſtore or oats, uſually about a quarter or two of 
n very little uſed, and heat ſcarcely at all. It 
s generally ground into flour at home, as 
a pair coſt 12d.“: : ſoap and candles, with cotton 
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5. 36. 234, Kc. . 8855 7 p. 229, &c. . p. d. 236+. Horſes ſeem to have been fome- 
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uſed in the corn milts. Ibid. p. 230. 7 2 OV 


is the moſt ancient, as well as the moſt, gen il food ever uſed by m 
bread- corn by means of hand-mills, or quems , {from the Saxon eye 
is probably alſo the moſt ancient, 26 well as the moſt general, mode of converting 


into flour, and preparing it for bread. It appears to have been the peculiar buſineſs of 
ners and ſlaves to grind at querns. Sampfon was fo employed: and from Simo's. 


Fd 


to Darus, in the ſecond ſcene of the ſt act of the Andrian of Terence, it pe have 
deen the buſineſs of Roman flaves. See alſo the Alinaria of Plautus, A. 8.1, a „ 5 
It is ſtill the buſineſs of ſlaves in manꝝ of the United States of A 
two-thirds of. the grain, that is made into 
Mite xXiv. v. 21. © two wymmen 
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FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION. 2 


wicks „ are noticed: ſome families poſleſſed a cou / or two but more 
kept hogs: two or three were the uſual number of the ſtock. From 
the ſmall proviſion of fuel in the. town, L ſhould infer, that very few 
houſes had chimnies, and that, in this reſpect, Colcheſter was very ſimi⸗ 
Ir to What many of the houſes, or rather huts in the northern king 
doms, many in German, and. eee in Weſtphalia, and nat a 


in Virginia; to this day, or, at leaſt, Tt was + fo he the independence of America 
hen a piece of land is advertiſed to be ſold, it is always, when the fact is to, mentioned 
28 a ſtriking recommendation, that che premiſes are near to church and m. 

In many parts of England, the tenants of a manor are ſtill bound — at whe lord's 
mill. In ancient records, mills are often noticed as property of great value; and landlords, 
in letting the reſt of their eſtate, generally reſerved to. themſelves the millabeuſe, which was 
no uncommon appendage to a great manſion. Cullum's Hawſted, 201 .—Baraaby Googe, 
in his Foure Bookes of Huſbandry,” printed in 1 578, gives the following account of a 


mon milles being farre of, the way foule, and I at myue owne libertie to grinde at hon 
c or where I lyſte, thinkyng to make a mill here at home, when neither place nor auckhoritie 
e vill ferve mee to buyld either a Water-mill or winde-mill, and a , querne, of 2 hand-mill, 
-<& Footh'biit à little good : and fo build a horſe-mill were more troubleſo ; me. by hen I fawe 


ce thei whetles that they uſe to drawe water with, turned with alles or men, 1 chor ught in 


*< the like fort the whetle of a mill mij ghrbeagurned ; and after this e this scngine, 
e hich 1 couple e of aſſes, guided by a boy, Joo eaſily turne, and make ine x 
; *« ſufficient for myne one houſe, and molt Eee for my "neighbours, whom. | I fuk 
« grinde tolle-free.” F. 10. 5 ROS Fat 
„in dhe times of feudal tyranny, the issn If «le Web olty dil gedtop 
grinding at the lord's mill, for which they paid milture, but to'bake'their bread oven 
for which they paid a toll called furnage-;, See Kennett,'Parochial Antiquities, 5. 
tomary ovens were very common in corporate towns. In the year 1290, the corpor | 
of Newcaſtle complained-to parliament, | that the Prior of Tinmouth baked "bread ar Non t 
-Shields, which ought to have been baktd ut the corpotatton 6ven'at Newcaſtle. See che fe- 
con volume p.362. Hoſtclers in thoroughfare to Wi,“ that were not Lites, were fome- 
times allobedts bake their bft. breld h home. Kilthih on Counts, tit Court Tester 31. 
As an inſtanee not only of the difficulty there is to wean men flom 61d "habits; but's bor 
che rigour of the proprietors of {mills mt" tines, I tranſbribe the follos, ing Curio Me 
from the Statutes of the Gild at Berwick, ſaid to have been en d in 1284: 4% Ns man fan 
preſume to rind qubeit, waiſchloch, or rye, with n e 
Kore null tempeſt of wether, at be inlaſt of miyines, quhilk puke ould grind the famine.” 
1 dis dale, auß wan erer hand-mylnes, he fan pive . reafure 
| . e. b 
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houſe: mill: © When, as in a great houſe, there is greate neede of corne mylles, andthe com- 
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teur in Scotland, are ut preſent ; N few tradeſihen had a a ſmalł ſtock 
of fuggots, br of tal- wood, probably for the uſe uf their workſhops” 5 
1 marin) occurs more than once, and ſeems to habe 


been ehiefly uſed by blackſmiths . fil 38 ? b M16 itt: Ta is Wit Sl Fol 


A ſubſecquent valuation, taken at Colcheſter in” 1. 130, in order to 
levy a fiſteench, is ſtill more curious, and minute, as to ſeveral particu- 
lars, which are highly illuſtrative of the domeſtic econamy of the inha- 
bitants !. | The catalogue of houſhold furniture appears to have been 
- limited and ſcanty indeed; and feldom-excecded the following articles: 
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ſtock, includitig cloaths, &c. at C 91 178. rod.“ This br egg path 
with the others, a great ſum; but it muſt be recollected/ that tlie trade 
VUauoas one of the firſt in ancient times; and it is remarkable that, to this E 


; day, tanners rank high among tradeſmen. '' Leather was ob's only uſed > 
| for, various military "purpoſes, but formed a co 1idetable part of the „ 1 
common dreſs of the people,” before the introduction, and during the 4 
infancy, of the woollen manufacture. 199 10 an NSA ce no 5 — 4 

e „The ttades exerciſed i in the town are comprized t e following | 4 
"Sigg 1211 Dye bib i og ir 5 Nuctaud and vinegar- ſeller, - 
Barber, EN, Fiſherman, a  Old-cloaths-ſeller, 5 | = 

| Furrier, Taler Lan 5 5: . = 
Biewer 8352 VVT 1 

| Butchers, , inn Lt ee . al, 4164 bo amd e noi: 5 5 i 


Ligen. draper, 3325 
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deed it was elſewhere i in ancient times, by women . In general, 
however, each family brewed at home: the barber. brew: d for him 


T7 


tf. Women alſo appear to have been millers ; and, I ſhould 
conjecture, bakers; ſince one Agnes la Regatere is charged 1d, tax for 
her ſtock of faleable. bread, which was valued at 15d. 


3 FR 


t 


From the number of cows and hogs, and the trifling amount of a 
butcher? 5 ſtock, mentioned i in the firſt valuation, I ſhould conclude, that 
bread, milk, and beer, formed the uſual diet of the townſmen : ſalt 
meat, however, appears to have been in uſe*, for it i taken notice of 
nces : and in th went 
ſalting are noticed At ſome. 
* Rar: 3 in winter, as che walnstion appears 
le quantity of wine in the town did 
re: hogſheads ? 8 whence we may infer,. that Colcheſter 
inhabited bg tradeſinen, for at this percd wine, was the 
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ſcem to have — 5 oh notice of « every t hing, that could 
e article of moveables, for the above curious account... It proves to 
us, that, notwithſtanding the exaggerated ideas which many intelligent 

writers have formed, reſpecting the wealth of our cities in ancient 
times, one of the mott flouriſhing in Edward the Firſt 8 reign, was, 
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2 Rot. Parl. i p. 247. That brewing, baking, and weaving, were uſually exerciſed 
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women, the nouns brewfler, bachſter, and webſter, which all have a feminine termination, 


- ſufficiently -prove.. See Tyrrwhit's Chaucer, iv. 224. ver. 2049- Since the inen have 
eneroached on theſe employments, the words have aſſumed an Engliſh maſculine termina- 
ion. It is but of late date, and fince the general introduction of 
DEN. the brewers, both an the north of England, and in Scotland. The female f „ 
formerly, excluſivoly carried on many trades, that are now. conducted entirely by men, mn 
a ſtatate of Edward he Third, -which enjoing arti rs to keep to one maſter, ſome zllow. 
ances are made in favour of women who purſue manual oecupations. Females of the Me. 
og deſcription are exempted from the regulations of the ſtatute, vis... 
reſces, e eee 6 bien de lips roo 
„ kanadeſters,katdeſtera, 

Kot. Parl. ii. 
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in point of capital ſtock, in arts, and in induſtry, far inferior to many 
a modern village. The perſon who united the trades of mercer and 
| ſpicery-ſeller, ſeems to correſpond very much with the country chand- 


lers; and it is probable, from the value of his ſtock, which did not 
exceed / 3.*, that his wares were not more numerous, nor more coſtly, 


than the pack of a modern pedlar: the ſtock of one conſiſted of the 
following n viz. 


A piece of woollen cloth, valued alt 
Silk and fine linen, - SIR - — 1 
Flannel and ſilk purſes, — - - « "1 
| Gloves, girdles, leather-purſes, and needle-work, 0 
Other ſmall things, » - - - 2 


* 


This ſtock, together with houſhold furniture and utenſils, is valued 
at L 5. 98. 3d.*: another mercer's goods are valued at 6s. 8d.“: the 
perſon who ſold theſe articles is called © mercator,” which I have tranſ- 
lated mercer, as ha ſeems to correſpond, both in name and in trade, 
with the Scotch merchant: In the inventory of a mercer, are men- 


' tioned, quickſilver and verdigriſe: the two articles only amounted to 
ad. The trade of the 5 was equally miſcellaneous . 


The firſt valuation is not ſo minute as that in 1301, in which the —_ 


_ trifling articles are circumſtantially noticed. A man, whoſe, property 

was 108. in money, was charged 8d. for his fifteenth 7. Alice Maynard 

"wa dock at 1d. for her braſs- pot valued 10d. and her. towel valued 
bY | J not did the ſolitary old coat of a baker ?, 9, not worth 20d. or even 


885 73 3. in Edward the Seconds reign, echte Ky as much filver, as + 9. 40 at 


preſent. The reader may, therefore, reckon the money price of the different articles, 
noticed in theſe 8 at three times me ſum 7 down. e FOE i. * 261. 
pepe p , penn. eff. | 
a 5 r mould imagine, that, at this period of our hiſtory, the Nude claſſes were 00 


ed with cloathing. Even foldiers, who, as Falſtaff ſays,” can “ find Hnen enough on 


| every hedge,” were, many of them, half naked. The Welfhmen, in Edward oh: Seconds 
5 army, at the battle of Bannockburn, were khown by the” poverty of their . A 01 


. wy Where er they yied men might them ken, 58510 Qi. 


$3. Ye” Ss 4 0 41 4.44 . 
\ 2 


rr e © For they well near all naked were, PN 
es > Or Hinen cloaths had but wate. AT.” Bakvovk, 1. 


A 
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4 hatchet; the only tool a carpenter polleſſed*, „ go ſcot free. I have no 
doubt, but that the tax-gatherers were extremely partial to the rich, and 
oppreſſive to the poor; rg notwithſtanding the above inſtances of their 
ſcrupulous attention to levy the utmoſt Farthitia on petty tradeſmen, we 
find that the maſter and brethren of an hoſpital, beſides their cattle; and; 
corn, only accounted: for one houſhold utenſil, a braſs: pot *: and an 
Abbot and a Prior paid only for their corn and their live ſtock : the 
Rector of St. Peter's ſeems to have been equally privileged “. 

At the period when the above taxation was made, Colcheſter, it is: 
probable, was one of the moſt thriving towns in England: it appears 
from the ſubſidy roll of 1377, that it 1 8 the poll-tax for 2955 lay 
perſons; and may- therefore have contained, as Mr. Chalmers ſuppoſes, 
about 4432 inhabitants: it was then the tenth city in England, in point 
of population, and, probably, now, held nearly the fame nnd for the 
number of inhabitants, (houſekeepers, I ſuppoſe,) taxed in 1301, 
amounted to 39o, which, if multiplied by 6, (vchich is rather more than 
the uſual proportion-of perſons in a family,) will amount to 2340; 
allowing for perſons not taxable, I ſhould imagine the population 6f 
Colcheſter did not exceed 3000 fouls. In point of property, it was ſtill 
more infignificant*: all houſhold furniture, and utenſils, cloaths, 

money, Bors, corn, and other proviſions, in the town, were valued by 
the tax-gatherers at £ 5X8.” 16s. od.; and the fifteenth only Foce 
che trifling ſum of { 34. 128. 7d. 7. | 

From the ſmall quantity of woollen cloth found in this auge 
ing town, it would ſeem that the cloathing arts had not yet made much 
progreſs in England. They were known indeed at a very early period; 
for ſeveral Flemiſh weavers came over with the Conqueror *;/:and ia 
Madox's Hiſtory of the Exchequer, ſeveral inſtances are mentioned, of 

Weaver $ paying fines to * king tor the couſervation of their privileges“ * 


1 n n * . RK. | 8 , 
r c 2 


FC 


An 5 * "4: 16 e Sr Barth 
+ Rot Pan. + 2 253. Ty 268. 3 3p. 2 253. + p. 256 . 5-Chal ners s 
Eſtio | | 15% 5 From this valuation, Colcheſter . appeats to have been 1 

. rn ann 1275s the effects. 
af he people of Dundable were b tis „ rem, e oben 
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to amount to C 848 16 „ ami che 15th 6. 11 vs d hn l lens 
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The priory efſefts, 16 410 and the aach to 1 8 
Ann. Dunſtaple, ro. 


1 Rot. Parl. I, 265, UT N * Brompton, 1063. 0 ab 349. 9 Mad. * 
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In the two ſucceeding reigns, the woollen manufacture advanced very 
rapidly, and ſeveral minute regulations were paſſed by the Legitlature 
relative to the fabrication and fale of cloth. In 1197 it was enacted, 


er that all woollen cloths ſhould be made of the ſame breadth; that the 
meaſure fd uld be uniform throughout the realm; that no trader in 


Wool ſhould ſtretch, before his ſfi6p; or booth, a red or black cloth, or any 


f 


of good clot; that no cloth, of any other colour than black, ſhould be 
102 fold ; in any part of the kingdom, except in cities or boroughs; and that 
in all cities and boroughs, four, or ſix men, according to the ſize of the 
place, ſhould be appointed to enforce obedience to the ſtatute *.” Simi- 
lar proviſions, reſpecting the breadth. of cloth, are inſerted in the 


great charters of John and Henry; but from that time till the begin- 


ning of the reign of Edward the Third, the woollen manufacture was 
unnoticed by the Legiſlature. However, in 1331, an expert Flemiſh 
manufacturer came into England, with his workmen, and was kindly 
received by Edward, who iſſued a proclamation, with promiſes of the 


like protection to all foreign weavers and fullers, that ſhould ſettle in 


England. It is probable that the king was induced to patronize the 
new comers, in conſequence of his connection with the Flemings, by 
his marriage with Philippa, daughter of the Earl of Hainault. Many 
Walloon fatefilivh were perſuaded, by the proclamation, to ſettle in Eng- 
land; and, notwithſtanding the outrages of the people, who colifidered 


theſe induſtrious fobightets as grievous monopoliſts, the unremitting 


| favour, and countenance of the king, enabled them, 1n the courſe of a few 
years, to obtain a firm footing in various parts of the kingdom. In 
13 37» ſeveral judicious ſtatutes were enacted for their farther protection: 


by ole, it was made ſelony to export wool; by another, the uſe of fo- 


reign cloth was limited to the royal family; by a third, the importation 
of foreign cloth was forbidden; and by a fourth, cloth- workers were 
invited nl England, by promiſes of protection and encouragement *. 
Although the good effects of theſe wholſome laws was Tomewhat re- 


tarded by ae Wars Wirk France, which ohm ont the. _ from: the 
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exhauſted ſtate of. his finances, to, ſolicit vaſt ſubſidies in rg yet, in 
leſs than forty years, the manufacture became ſo vigorous, that fulled 
woollen cloths were allowed to be exported ? ; a deciſive proof, that 
there was a demand abroad, and that England could mr it, without : 
prejudice to the home conſumption. = * 

1 have given this ſhort account of the e wig eſtabliſhment 
of the wollen manufacture, becauſe, I think, that, by drawing the 
ſuperfluous hands from the country into towns and eities, it con- 
tributed, more than any other cauſe, to meliorate the condition 
of the labouring claſſes. The natural tendency of trade, in geheral, is 

d collect people together; but the various branches of the woollen 
manufacture would, for various reaſons, in the barbarous times in 


Which it gained a footing in England, be more peculiarly confined to 
boroughs and cities. As it was at firſt carried on principally by foreigners, 
who were expoſed to the jealouſy of an unenlightened nation, it is 
probable, that the privileges conferred, by ſeveral of our kings, on. 
3 Weavers, fullers, and clothiers, in allowing them to erect gilds, and 
g to be governed by: corporate laws, were not more intended for their 
3 | future advancement, than. for their immediate ſecurity: it was not 
3 more to protect their perſons from popular fury, than their property 
3 from lawleſs depredation, that merchants and manufacturers. formed: 
4; | ' themſelves into companies under the protection. of the ſovereign, and 
—_. - carried on their occupations within the walls. of a town. We ate. 
=—_ aſſured by. ſeveral. hiſtorians, that there was fo total a want of police 
=—_ and. good order in England, during the thirteenth and fourteenth. cen- 
=  turics, that robbers formed themſelves into bands, under the protection 
=_ of powerful barons, who employed them in acts of violence. and plunder, 


juſtified. their conduct, and partook of the booty, . The. king 8 retinue 
Was often beſet and Pillaged by banditti; ; even towns, during the 
time of e were aſſaulted apd ranſacked; and men of rank carried 


1 We ” We mect. with ſeveralinſtances, in the Rolls, of per- 
4 = =} 4 3 3 to Parliament, that. their corn had thus been deſtroy ed, 5 


; thei: houſes burnt, or * effects taken from them, To remedy W 
== . 7 „Kot. Parl. i. 107, Nc. 50 E. 3. c. **. s 1 * Paris, 245: abe, 05. = 
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diſorders, a ſtatute was paſſed in the firſt year of Henry the Fourth's | 
reign, enjoining nobles, and others, to allow liveries only to their . 
houſhold ſervants * ; however, it appears from the Rolls of 1406, that 


eſquires and 1 jointly or ſeverally continued to give cloth, for 
hveries, to 200, 300, and even to a {till greater number of retainers, to 
the manifeſt oppreſſion of de neighbours, and to the promotion of 


' quarrels, extortion, and rapine *. The mild influence of commerce at- 


length held out allurements of woulth and independence to the abject. 
dependents of riotous barons, and, by drawing the fuperfluous hands 


tranquillity. 
From the various immunities granted by . ſucceſlive ſovereigns to 
foreign merchants and e e but more eſpecially to. the dif-- — 


ferent branches of the cloathing trade, the inhabitants of cities were 


cupiers of land were languiſhing in poverty and ſervitude; but, from 
the privilege which they bad ned. of making bye-laws for their 
own government, and of raiſing troops for their own defence, they 
were the ſooner enabled to taſte the ſweets of order and good govern- 
ment. It is to the introduction of this claſs of men, and to the ſalutary 
neglect of the nobility in overlooking the encroaching ſpirit of the 
eetcantile order, that we are to : irik many beneficial alterations in 
the condition of the labouring clafles of the community. . The ſuperior 
comforts enjoyed by the. aria, or manufacturer, in a borough, would, 
Bo doubt, inſpire the ſervile dependants of a.manor with ideas of eman-- 
| eipating themſelves from a ſtate, in which they could. ſcarcely obtain 
the neceſſaries, and certainly none of the conveniences, of life. If, (as 
Adam Smith obſerves,) in the hands of a poor cultivator, oppreſſed with . 


the ſervitude of villenage, ſome little ſtock ſhould-accumulate, he would 1 
naturally conceal it with great care from his maſter, to whom it would. = 
otherwiſe haye belonged, and take the firſt opportunity of running away > 
to a town.. The Law was at, that time ſo indulgent to the * 1 4 
; of towns, and ſo deſirous of diminiſhing the authority of the lord over _ 4x 
whole of the 2852880 that if a . could-conceal' gh Go nd 1 

ET. Bari 42. „er Park i G.. l 
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purſuit of His lord Fo; a year, he was free for ever *. Whatever Nook: 


therefore, accumulated in the hands of the induſtrious part of the in- 
habitants of the country, naturally took refuge in cities, as the only 
1 in which it could be ſecure to the perſtin that had acquired 

We have convincing proof, that, before the end of Edward the 
Tut reign, the villeins found themſelves ſufficiently powerful to 
protect one another, and to withhold their ancient and accuſtomed 
ſervices from their lord. In the firſt year of Richard the Second's 
reign, it was ſtated in Parliament, that villeins, and tenants 


nage, had combined together to defraud their lords of. their rights zethat 


hes ſtewards of manors were unable to enforce the uſual and cure d | 
ſervices, to the great injury of the lords : it was faid, that corn had 
remained on t dhe Found uncut; that villeins would even adhere to the 


King's 8 enemies, to gratify their vengeance againſt their lords; and that, 
to ſüpport their rebellious practices, they had ſubſcribed large ſums of 
money for their mutual defence 3. A few years after, we dd both the 
Spiritual and Temporal nobility complaining, that their villeihs fled into 
trading towns, where the merchants, under colour of het franchiſes, 
detained them; and that thoſe who ſtill continued inthe country, were 
emboldened to behave ſo inſolently, that their maſters 10 
exerciſing their power, for fear of loſing them irrecoverably 4 ON 

By theſe, and fimilar practices, figuelied, perhaps, originally, ha the 
WK, of ſervitude, and ine dy the demand for manufacturing 
labour, a large portion of villeins Was converted into the more uſeful 
claſs of free labourers. | This rank of people is, for the. firſt time, 
| ſpecifically noticed by the Legiſlature in 1 350; and their regulations, 
however unjuſt, impolitic, and penal, afford us at feaſt the impor. 
information, that labourers in huſbandry, as well e as thoſe employ ed . 
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the loom, now: equally | worked for hire. Ween . 
— "The comparative number of free hands, 10 Acübr; col | 
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many of his villeins, to recruit his exhauſted armies. Nor was the 
dreadful peſtilence, which raged in 1349, (although highly calamitous 
to the nation in it's immediate effects,) without its beneficial conſe- 
"quences. to the labouring claſſes, fince it inſpired thoſe who ſurvived | 
with juſt ideas of their own importance. It has been juſtly obſerved, 
that there is not a reign, among thoſe of the ancient Engliſh monarchs, 
which deſerves to be more ſtudied than that of Edward the Third, nor 
one where the domeſtic tranſactions will better diſcover the true genius 
of that kind of mixed, government which was then eſtabliſhed in 
England *. I may add, that there is not a reign, in the early part of 
our hiſtory, which affords more information, from the annals and pro- 
ceedings of the Legiſlature, of the ſtate and condition of the pooreſt 
claſſes of the community. The Statute of Labourers, more eſpecially, 
details many minute circunſtances, which enable us to determine, with 
a tolerable degree of preciſion, what was the reward of labour, and what 
degree of independence was enjoyed by the people of Fand in the 
14th century. N 
It appears, from the Gain bunte of this" commons ?, that no attention 
was paid to an ordinance which the king had iſſued, 15 regulating the 
wages of labourers. This ſtatute was therefore paſſed, in W as to 
e obedience, by corporal puniſhments, and pecumary fines. It 
ſtates, that, ſince the peſtilence, no perſon would ſerve, unleſs he was 
paid double the uſual wages allowed five years before, to the great 
_ detriment of the lords and commons: it was therefore enacted, That, 


Hume; _Ift ed. ii. 240. Et. q lui pleiſe, pur Dieu, avoir regard a ceo q ſon povere 
poeple lui ad fait puis le comengement de fes guerres. Et coment puis p celle peſtilence 
ſa commune eſt grantment anentiz et deſtruitz, dount citees, burghs, et autres villes et 
hamelles pmie la terre ſont deſcheies, et de jour en autre deſcheont, et pluſours nettement 
deſhabitez q ſolient eider au tax. de diſme et quinziſme, et autres charges grantez a lui 
en eide de fa guerre. Et ore p lours morta ceſte darrien tax conditionele q court a meiſme 
la ſumme fur ceux q ſont remys, ſont deſtruitzet anentiz a grand meſchief q a pein poent 
vivre. Et outre ce, fi lui pleiſe, ꝙ; il eit regard a la grande defaute & chierte de Ble ꝗ ore 
eſt en ſa terre, & nomement la grendre partie de la terre giſt friſehe & deſgaigne, eſtre autres 
meſchiefs. Et coment, nient eiant regard as meſchiefs ſuiſdita, ſur ce commiſſions ſont iſſuz 
deprendre Blees, Chars, et autres vittaileg-la) ela commune entendi . ꝗ nulles tiels charges 
ne W ne ſerrojent faite nun aſſent du parlement, xt eneountre ca _ Parl. 2. 227. 
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in a future, carters, kat, plovigh-drivets, ſhepherds, fwincherds, 
deyes , and other ſervants, ſhould be content with ſuch liveries and 


* 


Wages as they received in the 20th year of the king's reign, and two 


© 
or three years before; and that, in diſtriQs where they had ſeverally 


been paid in wheat, they thould receive wheat, or money, at the rate 
of rod. a buſhel, at the option of their employers: they were to be 
bired for a year, and other accuſtomed periods, and not by the day: 
weeders, and haymakers, were to be paid at the rate of 1d. a day; 
mowers, 5d. the acre, or 5d. a day ; and reapers, during the firſt week 
in Auguſt, ad. a day; and from that time, till the end of the month, 
3d. a day, without diet, or any other perquiſite. Labourers of the 
above deſcription were enjoined to carry their implements of huſbandry, 
openly in their a 0 to market towns, and to apply for hire in a public 
quarter of fhe town * 


— 


* Deyes were the loweſt claſs of ſervants in huſbandry : they ſeem to have been employed 
either at the dairy, or in tending ſwine. See Du Cange, in v. Daeria. Their wages were, 


generally lower than thofe of other ſervants. In Scotland, the term always has been, and 
ſtill is, appropriated, almoſt excluſively, to dairy-maids. In the old tranſlation of the 37 E. 3. 
e. 14. a deye is called a deyar. Chaucer, i in en the get * a poor widow, notices 
the homely fare of 3 dey. | a | 58 7 
- No win ne dranke ſhe, neyther white ne mation dion die” 4 

Hire bord was ſerved moſt with white and black, Wt 1 

Milk and brown bred, in which ſhe fond no lack, „ 

Seinde bacon, and ſomtime an ey or tweyz _ zul dess enn 


atk For ſhe was, as it were, a maner dey, 


1 The Nonnes Preeſtes Tale, 1. 14848. 


„ ers following ines, from the ſame poem, it is . exbibit a {je deferinghes of 


_ the uſual extent and comforts of farming, in Chaucer's days: d l 0g WR ES 
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IN occurs, in this ſenſe, in the Regiam Majeſtatem: 1 all they as hers milns in ther lands, 
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The wages of threſhing were then regulated; a man, for threſhing 
a quarter * wheat, or rye, was allowed: 2:4. : for threſhing a quarter 
of barley, oats, beans, and peaſe, 15d. or a certain number of ſheaves, 
or buſhels, 1n places where it had been cuſtomary to pay in kind., No 
perſon was to quit his own village, in order to obtain work in ſummer, 


if he could get employment at the above wages, except the people of 
Staffordſhire, Lancathire, Derbyſhire, Craven in Yorkſhire, and the 


marches of Scotland and Wales, and other parts, who were permitted 
to leave their own country. Labourers were to be ſworn, twice a 
year, to obſerve theſe regulations ; and offenders were puniſhable with 
three or more days' impriſonment in the ſtocks. The wages of arti- 
ficers were likewiſe ſettled in the following proportion: . 


o% 


A maſter carpenter, by the day = - 3. 
A maſter free-maſon do. - 5 Ad 
other carpenters _ 3 
other maſons „ 
their ſervants 8 — 
TUES „ — 3 
their knaves 6. — 
Other coverers of fern 3 
and ſtra - do. - a4 
their knaves 8 — 1 
Plaſterers and others, 
workers of mud- walls do. 1 
I 


their. knaves : do. - - 


Droid Faſter to 
2 0 Michaelmas, 
without diet. 


and 


the mopp, or ſtatute, as it is called, (i. e. Michaelmas fair,) in order to be hired. Each 


perſon has a badge, or external mark, expreſſive of his occupation. A Carter exhibits a 
piece of whip-cord tied to his hat: a cow-herd has a lock of cow-hair in his; and the 
 dairy-maid has the ſame deſcriptive mark attached to her breaſt. So in the North of England 


at the Spring hiring-term, the ſervants to be hired, who are almoſt always perſons to be 
employed in huſbandry, are to be diſtinguiſhed from bthers, who attend the market, by their 


7 wearing a large poſie or bouquet of flowers at their breaſts; which is no unapt emblem of 


their calling. Even in London, bricklayers, and other houſe-labourers, carry their reſpective 


implements to the places where they land for hire: for which purpoſe, they aſſemble in 
great numbers in Cheapſide, and at Charing-crols, every morning, at five or ſix o'clock, 80 
in old Rome; there were particular ſpots, in Which ſervants applied for hire: « In Tuſco / 


view, ibi ſunt homines, qui ipſi ſe venditent.“ Plaütus, Curculio, Act iv. 
"7 Knave was formerly very commonly uſed to "Ggnify a'ſeryant, or workman 8 boy. 11 


fal 
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and even the price of f_ commodities ſeems to have been regulated“; 
offenders were liable to impriſonment, till they could find ſureties, to 
ſerve for the accuſtomed wages, or to ſell their goods in the uſual way. 
The exceſs above the common wages allowed to labourers might be 
ſued for, by. the maſter. Labourers, artificers, and ſervants, flying 
from one country to another, i in conſequence of theſe regulations, were 
to be impriſoned till the next ſeſſions *. . 
Many authors take notice of another Statute of Labourers, ſuppoſed 
to have been paſſed in 1349; and indeed it is printed as ſuch in the 
Statute-book : however, it ſhould be remarked, that it is not in French, 
the uſual language of Parliament in thoſe days, but in Latin: it is not 
inſerted in the Rolls ; neither do the Commons, (who were then an. 

eſſential part of the Legiſlature,) appear to have concurred in it: beſides 
which, we are informed by hiſtorians, that the Parliament could not 
meet this year, on account of the plague : I ſhould, therefore, imagine, 
that the ſuppoſed ſtatute is the ordinance which the King iſſued, with 
the advice of his prelates, nobles, and learned men ; and which is noted 
in the preamble of the Statute of Labourers : ſome of it's regulations, 
however, are worth noticing. It is remarkable, that the firſt public 
information we have, that labourers „were rather willing to beg in 
idleneſs, than by labour to get their living,” was at a period when there 
was a ſcarcity of frvants; and that olenty of work ſeems to have, if 
not created, certainly increaſed, the number of beggars.. By the ordi- 
nance, every able-bodied perſon, under ſixty years of age, not having 
competent means of ſupport, was bound to ſerve, if required ſo to do, 
in the employment he was moſt fitted for, at the wages uſually given: 5 
a ſubſequent ſection, in order to compel able men to labour for the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, impoſed the penalty o fy impriſonment on all perſons, 
ne giving alms, through: pretence of Piety or ad ſhould encou- s 


4 


fall dn ane 0 and tua ſervants, os quha fall fwere to be lei in K BE bop Fr Fo 5 | 
lord of the land, and his men. Stat. Wilh. c. 9. Anaves, it is probable, was 5 the' 5 


* 


A couple of Ford's knaves, his kinds: „Manx wis, e. Ai 1 8 Fl 8 
* „Three years aſter, the Legiſlature proceeded a ſtep farther, and authorized magiſtrates wo. 2 
regulate the rents of houſes in towns, where. the wool-ſtaple was held. 2) E. 3. fl. 2, 6, 16. 
And the price of iron, 28 E. 3. c. 5. Rot. Parl. ii. 66. Rot. Parl. n. 233• See 3 = 
: Appendix, No. viii. 7 * where this Statute 1 is inſerted at _ "<q 


term ſor an agricultural labourer in Shakſpeare“ Feine: . 
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rage the idleneſs.of ſturdy labourers. © The other parts of the ordinance 


| have been already recited in the Statute of Labourers. 


Such were the ſevere reſtrictions impoſed on induſtry: reſtrictions, 
which, as Mr. Chalmers juſtly obſerves, ſufficiently evince, to what a 
deplorable ſtate of ſervitude the collective maſs of the people was then 
reduced. I am, however, ſurpriſed, that, with ſuch a proof of do- 
meſtic miſery before him, he thould infer, that ſlaves had happily de- 
parted from the land before the reign of Henry the Third; becauſe 
the great charter of 1225, in mentioning how men of all ſorts ſhould 
be esel, only takes notice of earls, barons, churchmen, merchants, 
freemen, and villeins. In both Magna Charta, and the charters of 


Henry the Third, obtained in 1225, a claſs of men are mentioned, who 
appear to have been conſidered in the light of moveable property. The 


prohibition to guardians from waſting the men or cattle on the eſtates 


of minors, is a clear proof that lein who held by ſervile tenures, 


were looked upon 1n the light of negroes on a rice, a tobacco, or a ſugar 
plantation Long after * year 1225, they were conſidered as a ſale- 


able commodity, of which I ſhall only mention a few inſtances, from 


many that may be found among our ancient hiſtorians. In 1283, a 

ſlave and his family were fold, by the Abbot of Dunſtable, for 13s. 4d.* : 
in 1233, a lord granted to a chantry ſeveral meſſuages, together with 
the bodies of eight natives, (villeins regardant,) dwelling there, with 
all their chattels and offspring“: and in 1339, we meet WY an inſtance 
of a gift of a nief, (or female ſlave,) with all her family, and all that 
ſhe poſſeſſed, or might ſubſequently acquire“: as the conveyance does 


not mention land, © was probably a villein in groſs. 


F rom the 2 5th of Edward the Third, the laws concerning wages, 
and other viſionary regulations, which, however impradticable, Were 


BY. Elios, 2d. edit. 7. » Eſtimate, 1. See Magna Charts r 


| 9 H. e ie Obſerv. on the Ancient Statutes; th edit. 7. Notwith- 
| ſtanding the care of the. charteys to preſerve the villein' s'\mplements of huſbandry, BraQon, 
who wrote about the end of Henry the Third's reign, ſeems to think, that a man of this de- 


ſcription was. entirely at the mercy of his lord who, (to uſe the author's language,) 7 quando- 


7 REED Placuerit, auferre. poterit a villano ſuo waynagium ſuum et omnia > ſua?” (Brac- 
ton, I. 1. c. 9.) 5 8 Due ann. 128 Down 8 Bug. Wag. 738. . 7 ene. 
Law Dies, rice Nt, | | un N h e 20 
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poſtman being called, hominem. /iteratiſimum. . * 334 E. 3. c. 9, 10. For wer a, 


perſeveringly adhered to by ſucceflive Legiſlatures, afford us the means 


of tracing, with chronological exactneſs, the variations either of im- 


provement, or of deterioration, in the condition of labourers for hire, 
who may now. be conſidered as the perſons compoſing that claſs, by 
which the works of agriculture, of handicraft trades, or of manufac- 


ture, were carried on: with regard to thoſe who were maintained by 
navigation, it is probable they were never, like the cultivators of the 
earth, in a ſtate of downright ſervitude. The opportunity which their 
way of life preſented to them, if diſcontented with their condition, 
of migrating from one country to another, muſt, in the earlieſt periods 
of our hiſtory, have rendered their employers more indulgent than 
other maſters, and their ſituation conſequently more comfortable. Of 
the comparative advantages of a ſea-faring life, even in the infancy of 
commerce, we may forks ſome idea, fem the petition preſented to 
Parliament in the eleventh year of Richard the Second, wherein the 
mariners of England complain, that their wages were ts zd. a dayꝰ: 
about this time, "the annual pay of a common labourer, 1 in huſbandry, 
was about five ſhillings“. 

In 1360, the Statute of Labourers was confirmed by Parliament, and 
the obſervance of it enforced, under penalty of impriſonment for fif- 


teen days, and burning in the forehead with an iron, in the form of 


the letter F“, for e that abſented themſelves from their Work, 
or quitted weir place of abode: and magiſtrates were directed, in caſe 
they fled into towns, to deliver them up, under penalty of C10. to the 
King, and £5. to the maſters who ſhould reclaim them. Wages 

were again regulated ; and in order to prevent combinations among 


heir it was declared, 4 that all alliances and covines of e "70 
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1 8 2 Rot. Parl. iii 253. Cullum's Hawſted, 1 103. 1.4 1 F402 Shy 


to fignify, Fugitiuus. The Romans, in the fame manner, uſed to inſcribe on the foreheads 
of malefactors, the letters C. A. F. which are explained to mean Cave a Fure, or, Cave 6 " 


Fugitive. I think it very. probable that Plautus, in calling a thief homo trium literarum, als 


tuded to theſe three letters, rather than to the word Fur. Ap. Ack. ii. Se. iv. Is 5c. 


_ another play, he calls a thief literatus, from being branded in the forchead : a pun bs . 


a par with one I have ſomewhere met with, (I think in the Epiſtola Iacci Etonenſis,) of a 
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FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION.. 37 
and carpenters, and congregations, chapters, ordinances, and oaths 
betwixt them made, ſhould be thenceforth void, and wholly annulled.“ | A 

The object of this ſtatute ſeems to have been, to benefit the maſter, E 
rather than the ſervant, by fixing,a maximum for wages; and although 
it pointed out a mode by which its proviſions might be avoided, by 
making it lawful © to every lord, or other, to make bargaine and co- 
venant of their worke in groſſe, with ſuch labourers, and artificers, 4 
when pleaſe them, ſo that they performe ſuch workes well and law- _- 
fully, according to the bargaine or covenant with them thereof made, Y 
I conceive that it was only "optional in the maſier to adopt this mode of 
hiring, and that the labourer was compellable to work for the ſtatute- 
wages, by the day, or the year, unleſs his employer could perſuade 
him to work by the piece for leſs. | 

Having ineffectually endeavoured to controul the wages of induſtry, | 0 
the Legiflature attempted, by ſtatutes equally impracticable, to reſtrict 3 
the labourer in the diſpoſition of his ſlender earnings; and, accordingly, 
in the year 1363, ſeveral acts were paſſed for the regulation of the diet 
and apparel * of ſervants and others, which, although they have been 
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ſince repealed *, merit ſome attention, as we may colle& from them ; 
the ſtate of the people with reſpect to the two molt eſſential neceſſaries 

1 24 E. 3. c. 9. z The extravagance in dreſs. was a common topic of ontplblice — 

among the hiſtorians of this period. One author remarks, that, in the year 1348, the " 
Engliſh enjoyed great proſperity and plenty, in conſequence of their victories abroad; and *Y 
that ſuch quantities of furred garments, fine linen, jewels, gold and filver plate, and rich, 1 
furniture, the ſpoils of Freneh cities, were imported, that every woman of rank obtained a | _ 
ſhare. Walſingham, 168.—Another annaliſt obſerves, that, in 1388, the vanity of. the com- _ 
mon people in dreſs was ſo great, that it was impoſlible to diſtinguiſh the rich from the poor, —_— 
the high from the low, or the clergy from the laity, by their appearance. Faſhions were —_— 
continually changing, and every one endeayoured. to outdo his neighbour in coſtlineſs of: Wy L 2 

apparel. Knyghton, 2729.— Theſe, and fimilar paſſages in ancient hiſtorians, evince an 5 

aling proſperity 1 in the country. It is not probable, that the ſpoils of France were ſuf- 

| ficient: to ſupply the demands of extravagance, which, I ſhould imagine, was both created' EM 
and ſupported by the renovating exertions of commerce. A poor man's vanity would in 3 i | 
vain have coveted finer cloaths than he was uſed to, had not his induſtry,, and the i improve- >, w 
ments in manufactures, afforded him the means of gratifying it. 3 An ancient Z 
ſtatute, however, againſt exceſs of diet (10 E. 3- it; 3.) remains unrepealed: It ordains, | LEM ' 
that no man ſhall be ſerred at dinner or ſupper with more than two courſes, except upon ä 
_ certain holidays therein ſpecified, on which three courſes are allowed. Blackſt. iv. 170. N TE 9 
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of A __ direct, that the ſervants, both of lords, and artificers and 
tradeſmen, ſhould be ſerved, once a day, with meat, or fiſh, and the 
offal of other victuals, ſuch as milk and cheeſe, according to their 
Nation; and that they ſhould wear cloth, of which the whole piece 
did not coſt more than two marks; that is, ſcarcely 124. a yard. 
The cloth uſed by tradeſmen*, artiſicers, and yeomen, was not to exceed 

| 1 | | two 


This is probably the ſame kind of cloth with that mentioned in 1 H. 4. c. 19. twelve 
yards of which ſold for 138. 4d. and which was exempted from paying ſubſidy. The coarſeſt 
cloth ſeems to have been, anciently, manufactured at Kendal, and did not exceed 6s. 8d. 
the 12 yards, (ſee 9 H. 4. c. 2.) It was denominated either blanket or ruſſet, actording to 
it's colour. From it's conſtituting the uſual dreſs of ruſtics, the great paiater of men and 
manners, Shakſpeare, avails himſelf of the term riet to deſcribe the bluntneſs of the 
country: 
| Taffata th ſilken terms l 
Three piled hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical; theſe ſummer flies 
Have blown me ſull of maggot oſtentation: 
Henceforth my wooing mind ſhall be expreit 
In rufſet yeas, and honeſt berſy noes,—LovE's LABOUR Losr, A. 5. 8. 2, 


wy 


| He alſo very judiciouſly clothes his robbers (in Henry the Fourth) in Kendal cloth. 

Our Engliſh lexicographer has, I think, rather haſtily animadyerted on a paſſage i in Mac- 
beth, in which the word blanket is uſed. On the line © nor heaven peep through the blanket 
of the dark,” he ſays, I can ſcarce check my riſibility, when the expreſſion forces itfelf 
upon my mind; for, who, without ſome relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the avengers 
of guilt peeping through a blanket.” Rambler, No. 168.—Such a criticiſm is unworthy of the 
author of the Rambler. Blanket, it appears from this ſtatute, did not merely ſignify a bed- 
IS covering; it was one ſort of cloth, and probably that of which the curtain of the theatre 
== |  _ (which, Mr. Malone ſuppoſes, ſuggeſted the phraſe in Macbeth,) was made. It is by no 


—_ means improbable, that, in Shakſpeare's time, the curtain of the theatre was called the blanket, _ 
—_ __ from the name of the cloth of which it conſiſted; as we now call the painter s cloth 2b N 
—_ and ſuppoſing this to have been the caſe, the expreſſion is neither mean nor ludierous. 80 560 


The daughters and ſons of tradeſmen were forbidden to wear any ſort of fur, or of aus; 85 

except of lamb, conie, cat, or fox; a clear proof, that budge does not excluſively ſignify Ws 
fur of lambs, as Dr. Johnſon defines it in his Dictionary. In the Lib. Quot, Contrarot. is 
mentioned, e diverſa tam de beg), quam de agnic. The expreſſion 1 in e, N E ES... 
O fooliſhneſs of men! that lend their er A 2 8 2 7 0 78 5 55 
To thoſe budge doctor of the Stoick. fur, 5 . e en 4 3 
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| was eb ſucnelled to Milton by the Gar gowns anciently worn: by ks clergy;and t he: 
2 ſurred hoads, which have, more or leſs, long formed a part of the ſcholaflie Habit in our 
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two pounds the piece, which is about xs. 6d. a yard. Carters, plough- 
men, plough-drivers, ox-herds, neat-herds, ſhepherds, pig-drivers, deyes, 
and all other attendants on cattle, threſhers, and other labourers em- 
ployed in huſbandry, and others not worth 408. in money or in goods, 
were to uſe no other cloth than what was called blanket and reffit, of 
the value of 12d. the yard. Clothiers were directed to make ſuitable 
quantities of cloth of the different prices; and mercers and ſhop-xeepers 
to provide a ſufficient aſſortment of each, in order that the law might 
be duly obſerved *. From this part of the ſtatute it appears, that there 
was now plenty of woollen cloth, of various prices and inenels, made 
in England. 

This ſumptuary law does not merit much commendation, and ſeems 
to have been perfectly incompatible with the principles of manufacture 
and commerce, which, even at this early period, had taken root in 
the nation. After all, it may be much doubted, whether ſuch regula- 
tions ever were practicable: a cotemporary hiſtorian informs us, "that 
this law, notwithſtanding the ſevere famine, which then raged, remain- 
ed unexecuted *. 

Fhe language of Adam Smith, on this ſubje&, although ſtrong, iS 
perhaps correct and true: It is the higheſt 3 impertinence,“ he ſays, 
in kings and miniſters, to pretend to watch over the economy, of 
« private people, and to reſtrain. their expence, either by ſumptuary 
<« laws, or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries... They 
“ are themſelves always, and without any exception, the greateſt 
« ſpendthrifts in the fociety ; let them look well after their own ex- 
< pence, and they may ſafely truſt private people with their's: if their 
6s own ngen does not ruin the State, that of their ſubjects 


F Furred habits were - anciently worn by almoſt every deſcription of 1 
and peace officers. Of the conſtable, who took him into cuſtody, and who, probably, wore 
a furred coat, Elwood the Quaker obſerves, © This was a budge fellow; and talked high.” 
Life, 128. Stow, in his Survey of London, edit. 1618, p. 455, mentions, Budge-Rowe, a 


titreete fo called of budge, furre, and of ſeinners dwelling there.” The place and name till 


remain. See a learned note on this word, (or rather, on a paſſage i in Hamlet,) in Warton's 
Milton, 2d edit. 220. Another ſtreet in the neighbourhood of Stinners-Hall is called 
Cloak-Lane.. Rumney-budge, and white-tawed budge, are mentioned in the Book of Rates, 
(12 Car. 2. c. 4. Rot. Parl. ii. 278. This ſumptuary law alſo regulated the price 


of. * mat, was worn by perſons of. rank. Walſingham, 179. 
de fo; * never 


* . 
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% never will“.“ Nor are ſuch regulations more impolitic than im- 

practicable. To carry the above ſtatute reſpecting apparel into effect, it 

was enacted, that clothiers ſhould make their cloth conformably to the 

a prices appointed by the ſtatute: however, it appears from a ſubſequent re- 

| gulation of the Legiſlature *, that, not being allowed to raiſe their price, 

they had contrived to indemnify themſelves by ſhortening. the length 

of a piece of cloth; as the brewers of modern times, (who know that, 

if they raiſed the price of beer, one immediate conſequence would be 

> their being burthened with a very heavy additional exciſe,) in order to 

| leſſen their loſſes from the high price of malt, are obliged to lower the 

ſtrength of their porter, in we to be able to {ell as great- a quantity 
for 374. as they did ſive years ago. | 

Parliament might, and deed muſt, have known, that a limitation 

of the wages of labour to the ancient rate, whilſt the price of all the 

deten of life, but more particularly of corn, the principal article 

of ſubſiſtence in theſe times, was continually varying, muſt have ex- 

| poſed the people frequently to great diſtreſs, and have impelled them to 

practiſe every ſpecies of evaſion. If the wages fixed by ſtatute were 

adhered to, the pay of a labourer;-or artificer, myſt have been the ſame 

A from 1350 to 1370; yet, in, the courſe of that period, the price of 

Wheat varied from 28. to L 1. 6s, 8d.* The rate of wages, if it 

was intended for the benefit of labourers, ought, like the aſſize of 


— 


—_ - bread, to have varied with every variation of the price of proviſions : 
=_ an attempt of this nature would, I confeſs, be no leſs abſurd than the 
_ . * bother. It in fact preſumes, that the Legiſlature are the beſt judges 
__ how much individuals can afford to give for the work they want, and 
—_ that a maſter with a capital is at the mercy of a needy workman 
—_  - B without one. However, it would vg LES: at ls coniſtens mn 3 3 

1 Wealth of Nations, ii. 27. This 8 nated. in 3 mentions. 5 {teal 
—_ —  - length of a piece of cloth, and conſequently enables us to- judge of the value of the different 
=: .,  - cloths allowed to be worn by the various claſſes of the nation. It ſtates, that Ray cloth, Which 
1 EE. | mould be 28 ells long, and 5 quarters wide; and coloured cloth, which ſhould. be 26 % 
_- - 5 and 6 quarters wide, were diminiſhed, that is to fay ; 3 the Rays to ſcarce, 22 ells in 
—_ "I | Jength, and 4 quarters in width, and the coloured to ſcarce 22 ells in length, and 4+ quarters | 
—_ . in width; and enacts, that they ſhall be of the old accuſtoraed 1. "IE PE 11, FO 
—_ 3 See the Table of Prices, i in Appendix, No. i * TH Lees | 
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price of the eſſential articles of ſubliſtence, inſtead of buſying them- 
ſelves in a frivolous ſtatute to ſecure a cheap ſupply of hens, pullets, 
capons, and geeſe, to great men's tables*. I conſider the regulation 


of wages as a device confeſſedly framed by the nobility, and, if not 7 
intended, certainly tending, to cramp the exertions of induſtry. 
Great proprietors,, who, in their zeal to participate in the conveniencies 
and elegancies offered them by commerce, had gradually relinquiſhed 
their deithury rights over the perſons of their dependents, for a pecu- 
niary equivakint, which enabled them to exchange the riotous hoſpita- 
lity of a caſtle, for the leſs turbulent, though no leſs expenſive, ſplendor 


of the court, and the capital, muſt ſoon have diſcovered, that a man 
acquired, if not additional bodily ſtrength, at 1-aſt an additional ſpur 


to induſtry from emancipation : they muſt have ſeen the ſtrong allure- 


ments held out, both by commerce and manufacture, to the idle occu- 
piers of their manors; and have felt, that the various pretexts for en- 
franchiſement, ſupported by the ſubtleties of the courts of juſtice, 
would, in the end, had they not been reſiſted, lead to the utter-extinc- 
tion of villenage. The new ſyſtem, of working for hire, which was 
gradually making it's way, was, no doubt, more profitable to them, and 


more conducive to national proſperity, than the labour of ſlaves: but it 


may be doubted, whether this great political truth, (not univerſally 


Naſſented to, even in the preſent 185 that the labour of free hands is 


more productive to the employer than the ſervice of ſlaves, was, in 
that unenlightened period, underſtood, or voluntarily practiſed, by great 


5 proprietors; and, if they could not. comprehend the beneficial effects of 
this 1 important revolution, we cannot be ſurpriſed, that they ſhould en- 
deavour to preſerve ſome: affinity between the new claſs of labourers; 
e ON can of Ville,” by aa their Earnings, as 85 8 Bd 
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8 75 . 0. 3. 26! is probable; toekres, AL the ls of this period are Fre 
the ſubjeQt, that the prices of many other articles of ſubſiſtence were frequently regulated. 
by the magiſtrates.” In the ioth of Richard the Second, ſeveral knights were appointed to 
make pfbelamation in the county 6f Cambridge; (and „probably, in other coufities,) that 


no n & c. ſhould fell them at a _— = than uſual, 
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Legiflature, whilſt they were telling a ſerving man what he ſhould eat, 
to ſpecify what he ſhould pay for his food, and to have regulated the 
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before controuled their perſons. All the reſtrictions of the Legiſlature, 
-on- perſonal induſtry, evince a diſpoſition of this kind; the various 


ſtatutes, to regulate wages, dreſs, and apparel, ſeemed to have been 


framed with the ſame view ; namely, to curb the aſpiring exertions of 
n and independency. 


The Statute of Labourers was 3 enforced, and; notwithſtand- 
ing the many inconveniencies ariſing from it's proviſions *, it was con- 
firmed by ſeveral ſubſequent Acts of Parliament, paſſed in Edward the 
Third's reign . In the year 1376, the Commons made great com- 
plaints, that maſters were obliged to give their ſervants and labourers 
great wages, to prevent their running away; and that the encourage- 
ment which they received in theſe evil practices, often induced them, 
upon the ſlighteſt cauſe of diſguſt, to quit their maſters: that they 
wandered thus from country to country ; and that many of the runaways 

turned beggars, and led idle lives in cities and boroughs; although they 
had ſufficient bodily ſtrength to gain a livelihood, if they pleaſed to 


work. Many became faf-friters3, and wandered in parties of two, 


three, and four, from village to village; but that the greater number 
turned out furdy rogues *, and infeſted the kingdom with frequent rob- 
beries. To remedy thoſe evils, the Commons propoſed, that no relief 
ſhould be given to thoſe who were able to work, within boroughs or 
in the country; that vagrant beggars, and ſtaf- ſtrikers, ſhould be 1 im- 
priſoned till they conſented to return home to work; and that whoever 


barboured any runaway ſervant in his ſervice, ſhould be liable to a 


— 4 
* 


* The Rolls of Parliament make frequent mention of the evaſions of labourers, in which, 
have no doubt, they were often indirectly aſſiſted by the clergy; for it appears, from. a 
' commiſſion iſſued to the ſheriff of Kent, in the year 1361, that, in conſequence of che regu- 


lation of wages, carpenters, ſtone · cutters, and other workmen, employed in the king's 


ſervice; had quitted it, and got into ſervice at the abbies, and other places, where they co, 


meet with better pay: in conſequence of which, prelates and religious houſes were forbid- 


den to receive them. Rot. Parl. ii. 450. 34 E. Þ c. 9, 10, 1. 36 E. 3. G. 14. 

296. ' 46 E. 3. Rot, Parl. ii, 312. 50 E. 3. Rot. Parl. 34. 
* By faf-frikers, I conceive, the Legiſlature meant cudgel-ylayers, or _quarter-ltaf. men. 
& Fortes laraunes. | 5 The-police of Scotland was equally bad Alaw of Robert the 5 


Second, made in 1347 deems thoſe rebels, quha travellis as . eatand the cuntr 
and conſumand the gudes of the inhabitants, takand their gudes 1 iole: 
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FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION. 43 
penalty of A 10. It does not appear from the Rolls, that the King aſ- 
ſented to the above bill, but it ſeems to have been the ground- work of 
a ſubſequent ſtatute; and ſhews us the early opinions of Parliament on 
the ſubject of mendicity. Beggars are, for the ſirſt time, noticed by 
one branch of the Legiſlature; and from the language of the Commons, 
we may be convinced, that they were chiefty found: in cities and 

; boroughs; where, owing to commerce, and the introduction of manu- 

AaQures i in the early part of this reign, the principal wealth of the nation 
was accumulated, 


labourers were not attended to, but that perſons employed in huſbandry 
fled into cities, and became artificers, mariners, or clerks, to the great 
detriment of agriculture *; and, in conſequence of theſe repreſentations, 
it was enacted, that the ſtatutes paſſed in the preceding reign ſhould be 
carried into execution*. By the 7th of Richard the Second, juſtices 
were enjoigad to take ſecurity of vagrants for their good behaviour“. 
In the year 1388, the ſtatutes Niese to artificers, labourers, ſervants, 
and victuallers, were confirmed; and it was further directed, that no 
ſervant or labourer ſhould depart from one part of the country to ano- 
ther, to ſerve, or to reſide ellewhere, or under pretence of going a pil- 
grimage, without a letter patent, ſpecifying the cauſe of his departure, 
and the time of his return; which might be granted at the diſcretion 
of a juſtice of the peace: every vagrant, who could not produce a letter 


he found ſurety to return to his former maſter : ſervants, however; 
travelling on the buſineſs of their maſters,. were exempted from the 
penalties of the act: and apprentices in trades, where they were not 
much wanted, might. be compelied to aſſiſt in getting in the harveſt . 
In the ſame W the wages of labourers* in en were 1 
lated maxi to the following proportions : {7-2 


Ke Pin. 11. ut ne Parl. iii. 45. * Rot. Parl. ill. U 412 R. 2. 
c. 3. For the ef parts of this ſtatute relative to labourers, ſee Appendix, No. vili. 
5 It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding the ſeveral acts paſſed for the regulation of wages, 
the ſtatute ſays, « that the hire of ſervants and labourers had not been Put in e Wot 

| ſuppoſe, not gained I before this W See Appenidix, N No. viii. . 
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In the year 1378, the Commons complained that the ſtatutes of 


patent, was to be taken up, put into the ſtocks, and impriſoned until 
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A bailiff was allowed, for his annual falary, 1 3 4 and cloathing 


8 | | -> .. *.- ONGE A eng, 
A maſter hind, 2 | = 2 9-0 WS. of : 
A carter, = - C „ 
A ſhepherd, TI. - — » JII0: een Without loathing," 
An ox-herd, or cow-herd, 1 0 6 81 geen other per- 
A ſwine-herd, a female labourer, on ne REY OY Oh rn 
- plough-driver, — = r 


The people were reſtrained, by pecuniary penalties, from giving or 
receiving more than the ſtatute allowed: for the firſt offence, both 


the giver and taker were to forfeit whatever was given above the regu- 


lation; for the ſecond offence, double; and for the third offence, treble: 
and, if the receiver of exceflive wages was unable to pay the penalty, 
he was to be impriſoned for 40 days . By the ſame ſtatute, thoſe, who 
had ſerved in any agricultural occupation, till they were 12 years of 
age, were reſtrained from being put to any trade, on penalty of the 
covenant of apprenticeſhip being void?. Servants in huſbandry, and 
labourers, were forbidden to carry arms, except in war time; and all 
unlawful games were prohubited *. . It was alſo enacted, that impotent 
beggars ſhould continue in the cities or villages, where they were reſi- 
dent at the time of paſſing the act; and if the inhabitants of thoſe: 
places were neither willing nor able to maintain them, they were to- 
be taken to other towns within the hundred, or to the place of their 
birth, (within 40 days after proclamation made,) where they were to: 
continue for life. 

In the following year, 1389, in ; conſequence of an application * 
ua Commons, that the ſtatutes of labourers ſhould be enforced, it was 
' enacted, that foraſmuch as a man cannot put the price of corn, and 
other victuals, in certain*, the juſtices ſhould, at Eaſter and Michael- 
mas, according to the price of proviſions, make proclamationz how: 


2- Fleetwood (Chro. Pretieſ. 130.) ſuppoſes that diet was allowed. to. dhele coils. 
2 12 R. 2. c. 4. That part of the ſtatute which impoſed fines, on the givers of exceſſive. 
wages was e, by 4 H. 8. c. 3. 13 R. 2. b. 5% 11 20 12 R. 2. 6. 6. 
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much every maſon, carpenter, and other workman, and labourers, ſhould 
receive by the day, as well in harveſt, as at other times of the year, 
with or without meat and drink *. | | 
It is obſervable, that in this as wel as in the ſtatute of Edward the 
Third, above quoted ', the Legiſlature ſuppoſed, that the harveſt would 
always take place in the month of Auguſt. Mr. Daines Barrington 
remarks, that a regulation of the wages of labourers in harveſt, duft ing 
the month of Auguſt, as it depends on the ſeaſon, exceeds even the 
omnipotence of Parliament *: it may, however, be obſerved, that if the 
harveſt could have been gotten in in any time in Auguſt, a fingle day 
or two would probably have ſufficed for that purpoſe*. - In the lively 
picture of ancient hutbandry exhibited by the author of the Hiſtory of 
Hawſted, we are preſented with an inſtance of the rapidity with which 
a crop, in the year 1389, was cleared from the ground. The number 
of acres of corn did not exceed 200, yet above 250 reapers and 
thatchers were employed in one day, and above 200 in another; ſo that 
the whole harveſt appears to have been concluded in two days. A 
detail of the ſeveral tranſactions relative to a ſeaſon of the year of ſuch 
importance in a life of huſbandry, from the ſame author, will enable 
us not only to form ſome idea of the ſtate of agriculture in this period, 
but likewiſe to aſcertain many other curious particulars relative to rural 
economy, and the circumſtances of the labouring claſſes at this period. 
The out-goings of the lord, in harveſt, are thus ſet down : 
In. 1388, the expences of a ploughman, head-reaper, baker, cook, 
| brewer, deye, 244% reapers hired for one day; 30 bedrepes*, the men 


© 24 R:2. ic 8: Rot Parl. ii. 269. * See p. 32. * Obſerv. on Anc. Stat. 266. 
+ Mr. Capel Lofft (Annals of Agriculture, xxv. 657.) doubts this conſtruction of Mr. 
Daines Barrington; and ſuppoſes, that Auſt, in the 25 E. 3. ſignifies harvgſt, and not 
' Auguſt On referring, however, to the Rolls, I find, that the word is Augſt; and muſt. 
therefore doubt his conſtruCtion : beſides, if au/?, the French word for harveſt, had been 
uſed with that Ggnification, i it would (probably,) have been preceded by the definite article. 
le; and the language of the ſtatute would have been, en la premier ſemaigne de Pauft, inſtead. 
of, en la premier ſemaigne d Augſi. See Appendix, No. viii. * Cullum's Hawſted, 191. 
hy  Bedrepes were days of work performed i in harveſt-time, by the cuſtomary: tenants, at the 
bidding or requiſition of their lords: from bibban, (Saxon, ) to call, or invite; whence like- | 
wiſe the word beadle, originally a meſſenger. . Bederipes are mentioned in Dugd, Warw. Le + 1 5 
where many cuſtoms reſpeQing ancient harveſts are minutely noticed. See alſo Kennett' * 
25 Parochial — 401 and 496, for ſeyeral particulars relative to bedrepes, 
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fed according to FER with bread and 3 3 quarters 3 buſhels 


of wheat from the ſtock; 5 quarters 3 buſhels of malt from the ſtock; 
meat bought, 10s. 10d.; 5 ſheep from the ſtock; fiſh and herrings 
bought, 58.; herrings* bought, for the cuſtomary tenants, 7d. ; cheeſe, 
milk, and butter, bought, gs. 6d.; falt, 3d.; candles, 5d.; pepper, 36. ; 
ſpoons, diſhes, - and faucets, 5d.“ 

The following charge ſeems to be for another day, in the ſame year, 
(and, perhaps, it was uſual to make two days of harveſt, as the corn 
might not all be ripe at the fame time:) 30 bedrepes, as before; 19 


reapers hired for one day, at their own board, 4d. each; 80 men for 


one day, and kept at the lady's board, 4d. each; 1404 men, hired for 
one day, at 3d. each; the wages of the head reaper, 68. 8d.; of the 
brewer, 38. Ad.; of the cook, 38. Ad.; 30 acres of oats, tied up by 
the job, (per taſkam,) 18. 8d.; 6 acres of bolymong * cut, and tied 


up 


We are not to infer, from this article, that fiſh was the uſual diet of agricultural! labour- 


ers throughout England. Hawſted was little more than 60 miles from Yarmouth, which 


was the great mart for herrings. A few years before this period, ſeveral ſtatutes had been 


paſſed reſpecting the ſale of herrings at Yarmouth fair, which, although they demonſtrate 


the anxiety of the Legiſlature to promote an important branch of national induſtry, yet diſ- 
play a great ignorance of the general principles of commerce, and of human nature. Ma- 


giſtrates were empowered to regulate the price of ſalted fiſh, by 31 Edw. 3: ſt. 2. c. 3. 5 not- 


withſtanding which, Parliament, a few years afterwards, was aſtoniſhed to find that the ſale 


of herrings at Yarmouth was much diminiſhed, which it attributed “ to many merchants, 


as well labourers and ſervants coming to the fair to bargain for herring : and every one 
for malice and envy increaſing upon the other; ſo that if one bid 40 ſhillings, another 


would offer 10 ſhillings more, and a third 60 ſhillings, and ſo every one ſurmounteth the 


other in the bargain, and ſuch proffers extend to more than the price of the herring upon 


which the fiſhers profferred to ſell it for at the beginning.” 35 Edw. 3. It was therefore 
enacted, © that perſons might buy herring openly; and that no man ſhould enter in bargain” 


vpon the buying of the ſame, till he that firſt came to bargain ſhould have an end of his bar- 


gain, agreable to the ſeller; and that none ſhould increaſe upon other, during the firſt bar- 
gain; upon pens of forfeiture to the king, of double of his proffer. Cullum's Haw- 


ſted, 189. Bulmong, or bolymong, is a word till very common in Suffolk; Sir L 


Cullum ſays, it ignifies peaſe and oats ſown together. Harriſon, in his Deſcription of Bris 2 
taine, 110, defines it to be rares and oats. This ſtrange term, formed, L. apprehend, from 8 


the Saxon bolla, which fignified not only a cup. or boo), but alſo a A and mengan or” 
' Femengan, to mingle, was, it is probable, like maſlin, always a provincial, or country, word. 5 
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up by the job, 38. 4d. 3-16 acres of peaſe, cut by the job, 85.; 5 acres 
of peaſe, and bolymong, cut and tied up by the job, 28. 6d. ; . acres 
of wheat, cut and tied up by the job, 1s. 11d. 


In 1389, the expences of a carter, ploughman, head-reaper, cook, 
baker, brewer and ſhepherd, deye, 221 reapers hired for one day; 44 
pitchers, ſtackers, and mowers for one day; 22 reapers hired one day, 


for good will; 20 cuſtomary tenants, 5d.; cheeſe, butter, milk and 


eggs, 8s. 33d.; oatmeal, 5d.; falt, 3d.; pepper and faffron, rod. *; 
candles, 6d.; 5 pair of gloves, 1od.“; diſhes, 1d.; ſpoons; 14d: z 
faucets, 1d. * 


Another day, in the ſame year, 212 reapers were hired for one day, 
at 3d. each, beſides their board; 13 acres of wheat, cut, tied up, and 
treſſeled (treſeland,) at 7d. an acre; 1 acre of oats, cut, tied up, and 


1 


Hawſted, 180. Mr, Topham calls it buck-wheat : ſee Liber Quot. Contrarot. xxv.: and. 
Appendix to this Volume, No. i. p. xv. Tuſſer calls it dredge : 


Thy dredge and thy barley go threſh out to malt.— 
Sow barley, and dredge with a plentiful hand. 


7 Saffron and Sanders were two articles of great repute in ancient cookery ; the latter a 
fragrant wood, brought from the Eaſt-Indies, was principally uſed for colouring confec- 
tions red; as ſaffron was for tinging them yellow. The various modes in which they were 
applied to paſtries and ſauces, during the reign of the Heliogabalus of England, Richard the 
Second, may be ſeen in © the Forme of Cury ;” and in the collection annexed. to © the 
Ordinances of the Houſhold,” printed by the Antiquarian Society. They are likewiſe no- 
ticed in that curious monument of ancient manners, the Northumberland Houſhold-Book, 
(p- 19.) among the ſpices, the annual conſumption of which exceeded the ſum of 
25. 198. 7d. Dr. Percy remarks, that Mr. Weaver ſuppoſes ſaffron to have been firſt in- 
trodueed into cultivation in England in the reign of Ed ward the Third; however, it muſt 
have been known long before, for it oecurs amongſt the charges of Ralph Bourne's feaſt at 
Canterbury, (Lel. Col. vi. 35) It was anciently raiſed in ſeveral of the eaſtern counties, 
but is now principally confined to Cambridgeſhire. Of the profits of this article of culture, 
while it continued a favourite for culinary purpoſes, we may form ſome idea, from Harriſon's: 
information, that the produce of an acre was uſually worth Z 20. (Deſcript. of England, 233.) 
Moryſon, j in his Itinerary, (34 part, p. 149,) mentions ſaffron as an article of export to Spain. 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign. The burfars of New. College, Oxford; on Chtiſtmas- 
day, preſent each of their college tenants with a pair of gloves, which the receiver is ſure of 
diſplaying on the Sunday following at church, by hanging his hand over the pew, as a mark 
to his neighbours that he has paid his rent to the college. The rural bridegroom, in Lane- 
ham's Account of the Entertainment of Queen Elizabeth, at Kenelworth-caftle, (p. 18.) in 
1575, had *a pair of a on his —_ az a ſign of good * _ 3 Cul- 
lum 8 *” _— 5 
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rreſſelod, 55 5d. * 6 yards of canvas for the table, dad.; j grinding 5 
ers 1 buſhel of malt, 8d. 


We may form a ſtill more erket dei of the bad huſbandry. of this 


period, and the conſequent miſery of labourers, from conſidering the 


wretched produce of arable land. In 1390, the crop, from a farm of 


57 acres, was 42 quarters 1 buſhel of wheat, which are leſs than 6 


buſhels an acre; 38 quarters and 2 buſhels of barley, from 24 acres, 
which are rather better than 12 buſhels an acre; 34 quarters 2+ buſhels 


of peaſe, from 22 acres, which exceed 12 buſhels an acre; 33 quarters 


2 buſhels of oats, from 544 acres, or about 5 buſhels an acre. Modern 
huſbandry is never diſgraced by ſuch miſerable crops as 6 buſhels of 
wheat from an acre. In favourable years, anne the quantity of 
wheat generally exceeded a quarter, an acre*: and from the paſſage 
in Fleta, above quoted *, I infer, that 12 buſhels of Wheat were conſi- 
dered as an average crop in theſe times; and to raiſe even this ſcanty 
produce, for a people, who, in 1377, it 1s probable, did not exceed 
2,353,203 ſouls“, a much greater proportion of the cultivated land 
ſeems to have been Rated to tillage, than, from the inconſidera- 
ble number of mouths to be fed, we might have ſuppoſed would have 
been the caſe. . This proportion, 1 ſeems to have diminiſhed, 
as an n improved nn was gradually introduced *; A by de- 


grees, 


al Cullum's Hawſted, 191. 2 Cullum's Hawſted, 187. 15 e See p. 17. 


Chalmers's Eſtimate, 113. | „„ following enumerations clearly 


the 14th and 15th centuries, farms, in general, were not only ver 
Amal pant er in mb. As r den improved, the proportion of arable 
land decreaſed ; z an in the reign of Elizabeth, meadow and paſture nan their au 
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grees, became convinced, that, to have good crops of corn, PAN muſt 
convert a conſiderable portion of their ploughed fields into paſture, till 


Acres, 


13595 A manor in Suffolk 572 
1370, A meſſuage in Norfolk 140 


1395, Two meſſuages in Warwickſhire * 
| | + bo 
1400, A meſſuage conſiſted of 20 


3 
Another 10 


1440, A meſſuage in Warwickſhire 12 
A meſſuage in Warwickſhire 50 


31 


1459, A meſſuage i in Northamptonſhire 108 

| 8 
40 

ws 40 
1535, A meſſuage in Northamptonſhire 50 
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of arable, reduced in 1387 to 32 1 acres. 
of meadow. Cullum's wielded, 183. 5. 
of arable 
of meadow 
of paſture 
of heath. Blomef. Norf. iv. 27. 
of arable | 
of meadow. Dugd. Warw. 557. 
of arable 
of meadow 
of arable Sts | 
of meadow. Rot. Parl. iii. 463. 
of arable 1 
of meadow 
of arable 
of meadow 
of wood 
of paſture 
2 of moor. an Warw. 588. 
of arable 
of meadow 
of paſture 
of wood, Whalley eNorthampe. i 517. 
of arable | 
of meadow 
of paſture. . Whalley 8 Northampt. i 1. 218, 
of arable 
of meadow 
2 paſture ny w 
of wood. d, Warw. . 
of arable A 357 
of meadow 
of paſture - 


of heath ind furze. Dugd. Warw. 542. 
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dom would be ruined by encloſures. 

Notwithſtanding the complaints that have ſo often, (and ſometimes, 
it may be, not without juſtice,) been made againſt the vices of the regu- 
lar clergy, it is probable, that the earlieft i eee in agriculture, 


reign parts enabled them to introduce new 86 of cultivation; and 
the immenſe revenues belonging to religious houſes afforded em the 
means of carrying on the operations of huſbandry with more ſkill, 
and ſucceſs, than could be expected from the nobility, who were fre- 


their caſtles, were generally occupied in ſome ſubject of domeſtic 
Warfare. The clergy, weuare informed by the canons of the council of 
Lateran, held in 1179, aſſiſted in the cultivation of their lands. The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Becket, when he vifited a monaſtery in har- 
veſt, did not diſdain to labour in the fields. The trades, neceſſary for 
gagriculture, ſeem like wiſe to have been practiſed by the monks. All 
7 the clergy, in the Saxon periods of our hiſtory, were taught ſome 
mechanic art, and were obliged, by the canons, to exerciſe it at their 


leiſure hours *. St. Dunſtan. is reported to have been an excellent 


blackſmith ; and Bede remarks, that the Abbot of Weremouth aſſtſted 


his monks in their agricultural labouts, by guiding the plough, by 


winnowing corn, and by mak 


various implements of huſbandry * ; 


indeed 1 am fully perſuaded, that abbatial - government wWwas much | 
more favourable to national proſperity, than baronial authority. The 
eceleſiaſtics were mild and indulgent landlords ; and, it is probable, their 
courts were lefs arbitrary than thoſe of great manerial lords 5 aud | 
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1 It was, no Gehe in reference to this 8338 that, in old ORG RE we find 1 5 
lands, owned and cultivated by monaſtic perſons, : f6 generally deſcribed, 1 the term cultura. I 
ire are hub t men⸗ 2 
tioned : de culturd, quæ vocatur Toftes, de. tribus culturis ſubter Normanton de dominico 5 
« Jominii de Botesford, et de culturi jurta pontem buttant' contra le Clif, Kc. et! ul. 
turg vocata Redwonge/* Ke. Ses, in de gecount, of Bromfield p A > the remarkable name 8 
1 e thus "explained. Ss S 
Hutchinſon's Hiſt. of Cumberland, us, 300. Johnſon's Canons. 3 . SR. 1 


Thus, (in the Bibl. Topog. viii. 838.), the lands of priory in Leicelfe 


of a pariſh called Holme Cultram, where” 8 ere was once a 


. wid bis fi 48 ae is 05 2 ; By 


Eighth; and Elizabeth, the Legiſlature was ſeized with the groundleſs 
apprehenſion, notwithſtanding the cheapneſs of corn, that the king- 


in England, are aſcribable to their exertions * :; their miſſions to fo- 


quently called away, to the court, or the camp; and, when they viſited 
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FROM THE CONQUEST” TO THE REFORMATION. gi 
their dependents were leſs liable to be torn from their homes and 4 
& families, than thoſe of the warlike barons. For theſe cauſes, the in- , 
telligent author of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Hawfted, with great | 
reaſon, imagines, that the villages, under the juriſdiction and. en 
tion of an abbey, might invite; and; indeed we know they did , attract 
ſettlers from other maſters; as thoſe parts in Italy, from * the 
Jeſuits have been expelled, are ſaid to have been worſe e! ad 
en than they were before the ſuppreſſion of the Order. 
It is likely, alſo, that we are indebted to the clergy for many An 
vention in gardening. Horticulture had, perhaps, reached a con- 
ſiderable degree of excellence in King Edward the Firft's reign, before _ 
which the eceleſiaſtical order had firmly ſettled themſelves in different 3» 
parts of the kingdom: the {kill of the monks, in gardeningy'is highly | 
ſpoken of by our moſt ancient hiſtorians; and I ſhould imagine; chat, 
before the end of the 13th century, England produced moſt of the 
_ uſeful vegetables, although, according to Evelyn, even ſo ordinary, but 
uſeful, a legume, as cabbage; was, in 1539, firſt imported from the 


N 
9 


8 Gardens, - however; were conſidered as objects = | 4A 
value as early as 1279, and their produce was even 5 in Judicial 
records 8 


This elegant toanch-ofrculinie e amidſt the ravages e 
by the contentions of the Houſes of 1 and Laneaſter s, 4 and a 


. , ee P- 42. 3 Cullum? 8 Hawſted, 90. 3 Sylva, WY 3 7 * EE A 
this it ſeems, that England was ſtill ſupplied with cabbages from Flanders. Bullein, | . = 
in his & Booke of Simples, . written in 1562, obſeryes, on this vegetable, that it 60 is good | i 


to make pottage withall, and is a profitable herbe in a commonwealth, which the Fleminges 
2 deere, but we have it growing in our owne. gardens, if we wold preferre.our owne com- 
c.“ He adds; © there be greats DRY, growing betweene Albrought: and Horth- 
P = + in Suffolke, upon the ſearſhore.” . Fol. 9. 's Capitale meſfagium, quod valet. 15 
annum cum herbagio et fructu gardini. Regiſt, 17 — de Rich. App: 44;—Cardinum, Ke, 
cum \ herbagis « et fructu valet, &e. Ibid. App. 50. 66. 87. 95. The mengen e of orchards, in 
Ancient records, 35 2 a ſtrong proof of the exiſtence of gardens of Suat; the word ei 
a reſolpes itſelf into wort-yard,. or wortr-yard- the. Sqxon, 18 Nn geand. Abs word hortus 
is but the Saxon, yr latisized. 5 It” appears, however, f, from th 1e e of 5 
for _ fallads,. in one of the Patton letters, written i in 1466, that? 2 e e table were | 
All cultivated in England; althqugh the common opinion is, that, £9; the Al Wars, 
molt of our  fruiy and e Mere bl r 1, 58on — 5 
9g 1. 5 | We | H 2 
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3 nmiot revive till the reign of Henry the Eighth, as we are informed by a 
1 curious paſſage in the deſcription of England, prefixed to Holinſhed!'s 
9 +» FEW Chronicle; which I ſhall repeat in the author's own wards „ „Such 
=. 4 herbes, “ ſays he, . fruits; and roots alſo, as grow yeerelie out of the 
0 V of the Firſt Edward and after his daies; but in proceſſe of time they 
© grew alſo to be neglected, ſo that from Heurie the Fourth, till. the 
3 latter end of Henrie the Seventh, and beginning of Henrie the Eight, 
_ == < there. was little or no uſe; of them in England, but they remained 
. X either unknowne, or ſuppoſed as food more meet for hogs and ſavage 


1 wn EY, WH Er Ces dy 


< beaſts to feed upon than mankind: whereas in my tune their Wen 
h | ho not onelie reſumed among the poore commons, I meane of melons, 


Ay + pomipiong,> gourds, cucumbers, radiſhes, ſkirets , parſneps, carrets, 
== cabbages, navewes ,'turneps, and all kinds of ſalad herbs? ; but alſo 
1 fedipon deintie guthes at the tables of delicate merchants, gentlemen, 

and the nobilitie, who make their proviſion yearelie for new ſeeds out 


—_  « of ſtrange. countries, from whence ber have them aboundanien; ITE 


3 ET Jene eee 5 Al es 
= : EF Sen _ the — to , parſneps, of any Of the eſculent roots, _ in flavour | 
= a nutritious quality. They are natives of China, but were formerly much cultivated in 
— Englant#; and are ſtill very common.in Germany. The ingenious chemiſt, Margtaal,%\kigh 
= | publiſhed ſeveratexperiments,. which he made in order to extract ſugan from beet, and ſkir- 
3H a from nick n ure, that ben x pound of Agen grodued if a. of pre ber, 
= His proceſs, though. flow and tedious, affords very ſatisfactory proof, how copiouſly ſome of 
= 5 our ye getables arg ſtored with a faccharine falt, which might be drawn from them in abund-' 
= - EE: ance : by proper management Bryant s Flora Dicztetica, 42. Skirrets are notice? ba the + 
"mY * Form ore ef Cury, 13˙ Tuſſer, i in his Soo Points of Good Huſbandty, 40¹ recömmends "oY 
BE 5 5 erung of them i in March: Gerarde calls the Spaniſh' potatoe, ſkyrrets,of Peru. Herbal, ed. 
—_  - | 16355 92b. 110 | 2 From Barnaby Gouge's Deſcription of Rapes, T imagh lest that na 92 
3 were curnip-ra radiſhes. He fays of rapes, that * there are two Eivdes of em 3 : "the firſte 
a « Jooth roote all in length like the radiſhe, which in many dk of Getmänie is uſed for TY 


6 5 Woite lneate 7 the otter ether groweth in great roundneſſe, or ers very Hatte“, Föue 


> of! HL „Kc. f. 30. He adds, that & navewes ma he cqunted in the number 
25 5 40 of 7; 4 , for rapes. in ſome grounde change into navewes, and in 1 dm  gropnd,.n naue weg, 8 


Ins 


WM inte into Apes. . 8257 Ed in his lift of herbes and roots to bolle or to butter, toes, 
. =_ - : K br : Her al, ed. 1636. 2. 3 Tuller, who wrote m ack 2 bu ; 
3 * | 8 Fe be the pie of Kline 31 ſon, a, 95252 ca ond of f the kerbs ai roots then dak stadt ol e 3 
1 _— indian ales! The hone mentioned in the cookery receipts df mid üben 
=_ W ven | ibs idle." See Forte of Cury; and Ordinances pf the: Ya 
—_— . | bold, 4 . . Harrifon's Deſc. ot Eng 208. Cullumes Hawſted; 93 
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* Upon the whole, it may be ſafely aff affirmed, that, before the end of the 
fourteenth century, civilization, 3 
and induſtry, had made a conſide Me progreſs in England: there can 
be little doubt but that, in 1400, the great maſs of the people were, in 
compariſon with their forefathers at the Conqueſt, rich, thriving, and 


independent; and, although hiſtorians are ſilent on many points which 
are intimately connected with an inveſtigation of this nature, their ge- 


neral information will ſtill afford us competent evidence, that the 
ſphere of domeſtic happineſs, the ultimate object of every good govern- 


ment, was greatly extended. The various immunities granted to cities 
and boroughs; the introduction and firm eſtabliſhment of the woollen 


manufacture; the dawning, however faint, of the polite arts; and the 


humanizing principles of Chriſtianity, are cauſes which muſt have po]w-- 
erfully and | beneficially operated towards the melioration of the condi-. 

tion of 'mankind.. It is principally to their effect that we are to 
aſeribe the important alteration that appears to have taken place before 
the time of Richard the Second; not only in the perſonal dependence, 
but in the political opinions, of the labouring claſſes of the commu- 
nity. In the inſurrection of Wat Tyler, in "ths year 1381, (which, 


notwithſtanding the atrocities it produced, ſeems to have materially 
contributed towards. the extinction of ſervitude,) the language of the 


rebels, who were | chiefly. villeins, beſpeaks men not unacquainted 


with the eſſential requiſites of rational liberty. They required from 


che king, the abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commerce in market- 
towns, Without tolls or impoſts, and: a fixed rent on lands, inſtead of 
ſervices due by villenage Theſe requeſts, Which, (as Mr. Hume 
2 though CY, eb in ee the nation Was 


e were 3 to "the eee eins, EE although 4 | 
they wert revoked?” after the rebellion was cruſhed, and many hun- 
| dreds of the inſurgents executed as traitors, it is probable, that the 
era) ſpirit which had now manifeſted itſelf, among the people, 
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While the nia; operation of various cauſes was TING 3 ly 
converting villeins into free labouggrs ; another, and not leſs uſeful 
claſs” of ſubjects, namely, tenantr Mad inſenfibly been formed, and, 
like the other, ſeems to have been much indebted, for their advance - 
ment, to manufactures and commerce. We know, that, at the Con- 
queſt, moſt of the lands in England were parcelled out among the 
Norman nobility. Earl Moreton acquired no leſs than 794 * manors; 
and Hugh de Alrincis received from the Conqueror the whole palati- 
nate of Cheſter *. The extenſive county of Norfolk had only 66 pro- 
prietors*. - The owners of ſuch extenſive poſſeſſions reſided. almoſt 
entirely on their eſtates, and, 1 in moſt inſtances, kept them in their own 
hands. The elder Spencer, 1 in his petition to Parliament in the reign of 
Edward the Second, in which he complains of the outrages coded 
on his lands, reckons, among his moveable property, 28,000 ſheep, 1090 
oxen, 1 200 COWS, 5OO cart-horſes, 2000 hogs, 600 bacons, 80 carcaſes 
of beef, 600 ſheep in the larder, (the three laſt articles were protably 
ſalted pröviſions,) 10 tons of cyder, and arms for 200 men?: and in 
the following reign, in 1367, the ſtock on the land of a bd prelate; 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, appears, by an inquiſition taken at his 
death, to have amounted to 127 draft-horſes, 1556 head of: black. cat- 
tle, 3876 wethers, 4777 ewes, 3451 lambs", Mr. Hume, therefore, 
very juſtly infers, that the greater part of Spencer's eſtate, as well:ag 
of the other nobility in thoſe times, was farmed by the landlord, hig- 
ſelf, managed by his ſteward or bailiff, and cultivated by bis vi eins J, 
From there being no coſtly articles of equipage or dreſs, for Which the 
ſurplus produce of the land, beyond the lord's immediate wants, could 
be exchanged, he was naturally led to ſpend it in riotous and. ruſtic 
hoſpitality; which, however, could not but be popular, | + Commerce; 
A length, offered allurements of a different kind, and anduged him, 
from motives of perſonal gratification, to leſſen the number; of his, idle 
retainers and dependents, and to grave the uſufructuary egg 
DT | > 16-18; 8 
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228, befides 28 towns, or hamlets, | in Yorkſhire : and in this manner t the w ole Ein 5 55 : 
portioned out among the Norman barons. (Dugd. Baronage * * ere . 
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a portion of his demeſnes, to a tenant, on condition of receiving a rent, - 
which might enable him to extend his purſuits beyond ſumptuous ons - 
 tertainments, field ſports, or domeſtic warfare. 


Tn the infancy, however, of foreign trade and internal manufactures, 
the conſequent ſcarcity of money wat have obliged landlords to have 
accepted of rents in kind ; and we might fairly Sea, that this was 
actually the caſe, even if hiſtory had been ſilent on the ſubject. The 
revenue, which the ſovereign drew from his manors, was originally by 
returns in kind from the tenants ; for the moſt part, they conſiſted of the 
produce of the land itſelf; though, ſometimes, boroughs held land in 
Jancient demeſne, on condition of furniſhing cloth for the king' s houſ- 
> hold, or importing filks, or other foreign Acid n N otwith- 
ſtanding the inconvenience of receiving an income in pr oviſions, this 
ſyſtem "continued long after the Conqueſt ; and, even in Henry the 
Firſts time, the rents of the crown were diſcharged in corn, and other 
confurnable commodities, when they were donerded into pecuniary pay 
ments, in conſequence of great complaints being made by the tenants, of 
the inconveniencies they fuffered in bringing i in neceſfaries, for the king's 

'  houthold, from diſtant parts of the kingdbin * . Other landlords, Whs- 
had been induced to manumit their valfak, and to intruſt them with 
the cultivation of a portion of the waſte, for their own benefit, uſually 
furniſhed their tenants with the ſeed, cattle, and implements of huſ- 
bandry, neceſfary for the farm ; and generally received, for rent, half the 
crop, after ſetting afide What was neceſſary for replacing the ſtock. 

ch are the metayers of France; a ſpecies of tenant, which, Nam 
Smith, (who: has traced, with an precifion, the various grada- 
tions of tenantry, from the ſervile eultivator of ancient times, the 
fruits of whoſe induſtry were at the diſpo fal of his maſter, to the inde-- 
pendent modern farmer, whoſe leaſe Mfords him equal ſecurity with his 
Fal 1 obſerves, has been long i in diſuſe in England. This 7 ruinous 

cuſtom, however, was not entirely aboliſhed in this country, even at the 
begnining of the preſent century. We are told, by a reſpectable author 
en An! 8 e _ it was hd, in n bas of Englind, wa 
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[ their whole power and authority ” The inducements of a great 


ſplendor, and the villein to quit his livery for the ind; 


hs 


6 1 i $66 : 
particularly in Norfolk, for the owners to let their lands “ in halves to 


the tenants;” that is, that the tenant ſhould have one half of the pro- 
duct for charges of the huſbandry, and the owner the other half for the 


uſe of his ground”, Dr. Prideaux might have found, from his profeſ- 
tional experience, a ſtronger inſtance of this ſpecies of tenantry-in Eng- 
land, than the one he has mentioned. Every tenant, who pays tithe, 


is; in ſome degree, a metayer, although not to the ſame extent with the 
miſerable farmer in France, who paid half his produce to his landlord. 


Neither can I agree with the Author of the Wealth of Nations, in 
aſcribing the origin of tenantry to the mere ſelfiſhneſs of great proprie- 
tors: "All for Selce, and nothing for other people, ſeems, in every 
Hage of the world, to have been the vile maxim of the maſters of 
6 4 Wü As ſoon, therefore, as they could find a method of con- 
« ſuming the whole value of their rents themſelves, they had no diſpo- 


tion to ſhare them with any other perſons, - For a pair of diamond 


„ buckles, perhaps, or for ſomething as frivolous, and uſeleſs, they 
46 exchanged the maintenance, or (what is the fame thing, ) the price 
« of the maintenance of a thouſand men for a year, and with it the 


Whole weight and authority which it could give them. The buckles, 


< however, were to be all their own, and no other human creature was 
to have any ſhare of them; whereas, in the more ancient method of 
<-expence, they muſt have ſhared with at leaſt a thouſand people. 
With the judges that were to determine the preference, this diffe- 

« rence was perfectly deciſive ; and thus, for the gratification of the moſt 
« childiſh, the meaneſt, and the moſt ſordid of all vanities, they bartered 


proprietor to leſſen the number ef his retainers, and to let his eſtates, 
may, I think, be accounted for, upon more rational and more obvious 
motives-than thoſe of ſordid vanity. The defire of bettering our con- 


dition, which is the predominant principle that animates the world, 


and which, when expanded into action, gives birth to every ſocial 
virtue, would alike have impelled the lord to prefer comfort to 
en WE of 
trade: and it Was happy for 1 1 theſe exchatiges p oducec 
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eſſential advantages, not only to the lord and vaſſal, but to tlie com- 
munity at large. A man, who, by diſmiſſing half of his uſeleſs domeſ- 
ties, purchaſed. the ineans of adding to his enjoyments; who could 
thereby clothe himſelf in woollen and fine linen, inſtead of coarſe can- 
vas and a leathern jerkin, or jacket; who could add the wholſome 
and grateful productions of horticulture to his table; and could render 
a dreary caſtle more habitable, by ſubſtituting warm hangings for bare 
ſtone, or at moſt white-waſhed' walls; and that elegant convenieney, 
glaſs, for latticed windows; would act conformably to principles, which 
are not more natural o the alten! than to the labouring. part. of 

Jo the intröduction of nnd es, ad te a emanci- 
pation of thoſe who were diſmiſſed by. maſters, and thoſe alſo: who, ran 
away from them with the adventurous project of trying, their fortunes 
in the lottety of trade, I aſcribe the introduction of a new. claſs of men, 


henceforward deſcribed by the Legiſlature under the denominatiog of 


Poor; by which term, I conceive, they meant to ſignify freemen, who, 
being either incapacitated by ſickneſs, or old age, or prevented by other 
cauſes from getting work, were obliged to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance 
of the charitable for ſubſiſtence. It is impoſſible that the term could 
have been applicable to thoſe who ſtill continued in a ſtate of ſervitude; 
ſince the obligation to ſerve another for life, aceording to the definition 
of Grotius , imports a reciprocal obligation in the maſter. to provide 
his flave with, at leaſt, the bare neceſſaries of life: and, indeed, in the 


early periods of our hiſtory, this muſt, of neceſſity, have been the caſe; | 


for, with the exception of thoſe who were engaged in trade and manu- 
facture, and wWho formed a very inconſiderable portion of the nation, 
the people in general muſt have ſubſiſted by agriculture; and as the 
land was poſſeſſed by a few great proprietors, and cultivated by their 

vil. dependents, it was only to territorial lords, that, in periods of 


Sour. No doubt, in diſaſtrous times, from the failure af craps; or the 
wages of warfare, a great landed proprietor wab often as much 
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dees, a bankrupt tenant, or an aged bondſman, could, look for ſuc- 


wee to Apply the hungry mouths. around him with Go as 
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| of population; - and the facility of 


a free labourer was to ſupport himſelf: and a famine, we may be aſſured, 
fell with no leſs fury on the cottager, than the manufacturer; for, 
whatever may be the ſcale of rank in ſociety, whether a community be 
ceompoſed of traders or huſbandmen, or whether labour is carried on by 
freemen or by flaves, the means of ſubſiſtence will ever be the meaſure 
it, the beſt criterion of na- 
tional proſperity. While the nation, however, conſiſted prineipally of 
the two claſſes of land-holders and ſervile cultivators, the latter had, at 
leaſt in ordinary times, a fund to which they might reſort for main 
tenance; and; although they could not acquire property, they were, in 
general, certain of food; becauſe it was the obvious intereſt of thoſe; 
who-could eommand their ſerviees, to provide for their! fupport. A 
Weſt India iſland, perhaps, exhibits-a tolerable picture of the conditiom 3 
of the agricultural claſs, in this country, ſoon after the Conqueſt. The 1 

roprietor of a ſugar plantation, (although an abſentee, and in this re- 
ry different frem a baron who reſided on his demeſnes,) is 
bound: to feed the negroes belonging to his plantation, whether they are 
diſabled by; fieknebs, accident, or old age; nor, in any caſe, can:they: 


en to _ — We are not, however, to infer, thiv  _ 
becauſe there are no on a plantation, and none exiſted in an 1 


ancient manor, that: itloſe- nt of opulence or proſperity. The 
eupital ſtock of Vorkſhire is, perhaps, ten times as great as chat of the 
illand of Jamaica; and yet the number of thoſe, who, in that part oß 
England. have no viſible means of ſupport, and ſubſiſt entirely on 
I doubt not, exceeds: thoſe in. Jamaica, of a ſimilar deſcription, 
in as great a proportion. Rouſſeau juſtly enquires, Why it is-tha 
in a thri e the Poor are ſo miſerable, W. ſuch extreme diſ- 
treſs is hardly e rr in thoſe: adn where there are na 
nſtances anſwer, that, in 0 
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of his keeper, may perhaps be confident of receiving his bread and his 


water daily; yet, I believe, there are few who bn not, even with 
he contingent poſſibility of ſtarving, prefer a precarious chance of 


ſubſiſtence, from their 6wn - induſtry, to the certainty of * meals 
in a gaol. 
It has been frequently urged by the Simon os the ſlave trade, that 


the condition of the negtoes in the Weſt Indies is, in general, more 


comfortable than that of many day-labourers in this country. Admit- 
ting this poſition to be true, I think it proves no more than this; that 
thoſe, who, by their induſtry, often rife high in the ſcale of national 
proſperity, will ſometimes furniſh inſtances of extreme miſery. Dr. 
Johnſon's remark, on marriage and celibacy, may, perhaps, be apphed 
with propriety to freedom and ſervitude : the one has many nn ; 
the other no pleafures*, 

However deplorable, therefore, he effects, produced by the. want of 
perſonal freedom, may have been, it will follow, from the above con- 
fiderations, that, in the ancient ſtate of ſociety in England, in the firſt 
dawn of commerce and manufactures, every individual in the kingdom, 
not engaged in either of thoſe branches of induſtry, had an appropriate 
fund to look to for ſubſiſtence ; and that, however degraded the general 
condition of the great maſs of the people (then employed principally 
in agriculture) might be, they were ſtill, unleſs in extraordinary caſes 


of national miſery, aſſured of the bare neceſſaries of life. The villein, a 


 Fapprehend, if unable to work, was maintained by his lord; as the 


. pauper is now ſupported by ; his pariſh ; -.. and while the molt | numerous f 


and moſt needy claſs of the people conſiſted of thoſe whoſe ſervices thus 
ſecured them a maintenance, and who were: reſtricted from wandering 


from the lands to which they were attached, it is obvious, that, however 
gteat the aggregate ſum of general diſtreſs might have been, the Legiſ—- 
- ature Was not ealled upon tò enact laws, either for the puniſſiment of 


vagrants;, or the relief of the impotent and aged. And we may hence 
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e Was carried on — oj — who — 4 corpora- 
tions, under the denomination of gilds, or companies; and, as inſtitutions 


| of that nature ſem likewiſe in moſt inſtances to have been conſtructed 
2 upon charitable, as well as commercul principles, they afford a ſtrong 
preſumption, that the indigent of that claſs were ſupported from the 
9 eral fund of their refpeive ſocieties. A decayed weaver, in the 
13th century, I make no doubt, was relieved: by the weavers' gild; and 
a poor German mariner, by the merchants of the ſteel-yard. The 
numbers, too, employed at firſt, either in manufacture or trade, muſt 
have been very inconſiderable. Very little money circulated i in Eng- 
land, even in the time of Henry the III.; otherwiſe we ſhould not have 
met with an order of that Prince to reſtrain a Jew from taking more 
than two-pence a week for every pound lent to an Oxford: ſcholar ; 
rate of intereſt” which! amounts to more than forty-three per 3 ; 
'The teruptation of vaſt proſit, in a —— of ſpeculation or adven- 
N klure, favoured excluſive” privileges, and better protected than the 
more eſſential, though leſs hoſpitable; — of agriculture, could 
: the rapacious _ * re y — e r the 
: maſter:; een chi favours of wrhouſari deen 
| eſſes,) gradually leſſened the number of ſervile hands, 
"I by an increaſed competition; which! at length reduce 
| Bain to its / ultimately. benefited even agriculture: 
From the inducements held out, every ſervile 
=—_ gains In manofattures — Thee, 
= ; 1 vlleins „ 40d hl thus; by flow deigrooa, a new e 
. "Y 1 0 ag: The incaſe of enge — 5 10. 
5 been the era of the origin of the Poar. Nanufactures, although they 
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added to the capital ſtock of the nation, yet, by creating a neceſſity for 
free hands, and conſequently enabling men to make ule of the moiſt 
valuable of all property, their own induſtry, ſubjected thoſe, who were 
any ways incapacitated, from availing themſelves of that fund, to the 
miſerable alternative of ſtarving independently. 

Without the. moſt diſtant idea, therefore, of difparaging the 
aumberleſs | benefits derived to this country from manufactures 
and commerce, the refult of this inveſtigation ſeems to lead to this 
inevitable concluſion, that manufactures ace commerce are the true 
parents of our national Poor; and to. juſtify the (by no means unrea- 
ſonable, or captious) opinion of thoſe, who think that it is particularly 
incumbent on perſons engaged in manufactures, and commerce, to help 
to maintain them. To complain, however, that they have, by the i in- 
equality which induſtry mult ever occaſion, been the ſource of miſery 
to ſome members of the community, is to complain of the cauſes which 
have raiſed us to an unexampled pitch of national proſperity, and of 
the conſequences which are neceſſarily attached to it. 

A new. claſs being thus infenſibly created, they very ſeon, from their 
numbers, their vices, and their miſeries, roſe into notoriety. We have 
already ſeen, that, in the year 1376, they were firſt noticed by the Le- 
game, under the denomination of beggars, ſtaf- ſtrikers, and ſturdy 
rogues © ; and, from the language of a ſubſequent ſtatute, which I have 
alſo mentioned *, I ſhould infer, that the diſtrict where impotent beggars. 
were directed to reſide, Was bound to maintain them; and tha wy 
| juſtices of peace, who had conſiderable latitude of diſcretionary power, 
in fome caſes, regulated both the- place of their abode, and the amount 
of the alins-they were to receive. Although the ſtatute only ſays, that, 
if the inhabitants of cities and villages, a begga gars were reſident, at 
the time of paſſing the act, were unable, or unwilling to maintain them 3, 
5 they ſhould be taken to other places within the 8 rape, or wapen- 
take, or to the place: of their birth; yet ſuch a proviſion would have 
been frivolous, had it not been underſtood that the diſtrict to Which 
| they were removed was bound to maintain them. 1 conceive this was, 
the caſe; and that the I | 
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peace perceived hs the inhabitants of any ds were unable to levy, 
among themſelves, ſufficient ſums for the relief of the Poor, they might 
tax any other, of other pariſhes, or out of any parith, within the hundred 
wherein the pariſh was; and if the hundred ſhould not be thought able to 
relieve the pariſhes whichwere not able to provide for themſelves as afore - 
ſaid, that other pariſhes in the county might be rated. The clergy, moſt 
aſſuredly, from the nature of the eccleſiaſtical. eſtabliſhment, and the 
| eleemoſynary principles upon which every donation to religious bodies 
was conferred, were conſidered as the peculiar and official guardians 
of the Poor; and, whatever doubts may be now entertained of any 
legal claim that the indigent claſſes of the community have on the 
oth reduced revenues S the Church, it leems clear,. from the un- 
.equivocal expreſſions of the Legiſlature in 1391, that a certain portion 
of tithe, when appropriated to monaſtic inſtitutions, was ſet apart. for 
the purpoſes of charity; the tranſlation, from the original French, of 
the ſtatute alluded to, is as follows: Item, becauſe divers damages 
and hindrances oftentimes have happened, and daily do happen, to the 
pariſhioners of divers places, by the appropriation of benefices af the 
{ame places, it is agreed, and aſſented, that, in every licence to be made 
from henceforth, in the Chancery, of the appropriation of my; A 
church, it ſhall be expreſsly contained, and compriſed, tk a 
of the place, upon the appropriation of ſuch —— thall 3 
according to the value of ſuch churches, .a convenient ſum. of money, to be 
paid and diſtribuied yearly, of. the fruits, and profits. of the ſaid, churches, 
by thoſe. that ſhall have the ſaid; churches in proper uſes, and by thei 
IM ſucceſſors, to the poor pariſbioners of the ſaid / churches, in aid of their 
K YN = living, and ſuſtenance, for ever; and alſo that aden gar be well and 
=_— -  dufficiently bead ood om att hho 5 1655 a 
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In this Ratute; and in the 12th of Richard the Second, we may obſerve 

the great outlines of a ſyſtem of compulſory maintenance, which is 4 

eommonly imagined to have originated in conſequence of the Refor- 
mation. I ſhall, however; endeavour to ſhew, that the 4.3d of Elizabeth, 
however highly praiſed: for it's originality, is nothing more than a de- 
velopement. of an ancient ſyſtem, and a more perfect organization of 
legal regulations, that, from the lapſe of time, had become either i im- 
politic or impracticable. 

The ftatute of Richard the Second, for making a oil for the 
cvs from the appropriations of e Was e in the 4th year 
of Henry the Fourth; and, in the ſame ſeſſions, an act was paſſed, pro- 
hibiting labourers of every deſcription from being hired to work by the 
week, and forbidding them to receive any wages on feaſt- days, or mors 
than half a day's wages when they only worked. on the eve of a feſtival 
till noon . It had, probably, before the paſſing of the Statutes of 
Labourers, been uſual, in ſome places, for. labourers to. hire themſelves 
by the week; and they, no doubt, availed themſelves of local cuſtoms; , 
in order to evade the ſtatutes that regulated their pay. In hiring them 
ſelves. by the week, and receiving wages at the rate of ſeven. days! 

work, although, from the intervention of the Sabbath, and the frequency 
of feſtivals in Catholic times, they only worked. four or five days in the 
week, they effectually fruſtrated the proviſions of former ſtatutes ;. and, 
it is probable, that the preſent ſtatute was enacted in order to compel 
their adherence. to the law, either by hiring themſelves for a long. term, 
or a whole year, half a year, or a quarter, or by the day, for e the 
Wages had been ſpecifically appointed by the. Legiſlature. 
From the- complaints of the Commons, in- 1406, we learn, Me: 
che inhabitants of the upland country, who had no property in: "wa 
(chat! is to ſay, agricultural labourers, in order to evade the ſtatutes. = | 
palled.: a few years before, for obliging thoſe Who had been brought 
up to the plough till they were twelve years of age, to continue in 
huſbandry: all heir lives, ) had now recourſe to the. expedient of ſend- 
ing their children into cities and boroughs, and binding them appren»- | 
Lice: When a were under that 80. It was therefore ee That 
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ao man, nor womanꝰ, whoſoever, unleſs poſſeſſed: af ry or a rental of 
twenty ſhillings a year; ſhould bind a child, of any age, apprentice to 
any trade or myſtery within a city, but that children ſhould be brought 
3 up in the occupation of their parents, or other buſineſs ſuited to their 
3 condition; they were however allowed to be ſent to a ſchool, in any 
part of the kingdom *; This flight attention of che Legiſlature, to 
education, affords ſome proof thatt: the — was nee more 
. 
From the noceſſion of Henry the | Fikiki, in 1107 3. to the death of 
| Richard the Third, I cannot ſuppoſe that the country advanced much 
either in wealth or population. The wars, of the former moaatch, 5 
however glorious to his arms, placed only © a fruitleſs crown” upon 
his head; and the lilies of France were purchaſed too dearly with-the 
| harveſts of England. Hiſtorians inform us, that, before the end bf the 
. War, both parties were ſo much reduced in numbers, that neither the 
33 French, nor the Engliſh, could muſter above 10,000 men in the field. 
We have a convincing proof of the devaſtation made by the ſword 
pe among the gentry, in the language of a ſtatute paſſed in 1421 it Rates, 
That, at the making of the Act of the 14th of Edward the Third, 
= (1340, there were ſufficient of proper men in each caunty to execute 
| | every office; but that, owing to peſtilence and wars, there are not now 
a ſufficiency of reſponſible pomp to act as VO e and 
| cleheators. f 1.1 
However, about the middle of Henry is Sixth's W ah nner 
—_ ſeems to have been tolerably thriving ; and we may infer, that agricul- 
_— ture had improved, from the paſſing of an Act, in 1436, which: allowed 
woc0conm tobe exported; when the price of wheat did not eneged 6s. 8d. 
3 33 e and that as TE 38. Wee the | Legillature was at. 
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yet ſufficiently enlightened to comprehend, that it was the intereſt of 
the nation to allow a labourer to make the utmoſt of his induſtry ; yet 
they ſeem, with reſpe& to farmers, to have at length diſcovered that 
high money prices were a national benefit. The act for allowing corn 
to be exported, ſtates, that, by former laws, no perſon could carry grain 
ont of the kingdom, without the King' s licence; by which farmers, and 
others engaged in huſbandry, were obliged to ſell their corn at low 
prices, to the great detriment of the whole kingdom“. 

By the 6th nol 8th of Henry the Sixth, Juſtizes of the Peace were 
empowered to appoint the wages of artificers and workmen by procla- 
mation ; "and, in 1444, the wages of agricultural labourers were ſpeci- 
writ limited by Act of Parliament *, 1n the following manner. 


The Wages, by the were: : 


+> &. 


. . d. 55 Ry 
A bailiff in huſbandry was permitted to receive 1 3 4 and cloaths of the value of 5 © ed 
A chief hind, carter, and chief ſhepherd | + i1 8 © ditto © | 4 © ditto. 
A common ſervant in huſbandry - 00 15 © ditto 3 4 ditto, 
A woman ſervant = „ e 41,287 0/80: Q,,: | I Atto - 4 x. - 
A child under 14 years of age {-*, a>. ©: Þ. 01; ditte 3 © ditto, 
The Wages, by the Day, were: | 
25 f rd he i | 4. d. 25 fs, 
A mower, with x meat and drink - ON 6 A — without © 
A reaper, carter, with meat and drink + l - © 3 — without © 
A woman, and other labourer, with meat and drink - 24 — without © 


A ſervant i in huſbandry, intending to quit his maſter, was bound to 
gire him half a T5 8 warning or elle to ſerve him the following . 


5 The Daily Wages, appointed to be taken by Artificers, were: 


4 TE Between Eaſter and Michaelmaa. Between Michaelmas and Eaſter. 
2 a I ] with diet, 44.—without, th diet, $9 —vithouts 42d. 
"2 A Iver | 5 
0 1 1 —1 Weg Ys det gl.—without, 4 — der, . 4d. 

A common b 4. vir | 


be, YE. | Common Ware | with diet, 2d.—without; 31d,—with cet, 12d. without, 34. 
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From comparing the above wages with thoſe allowed by the Legit. 
ature, in 7 300" pat would appear, that the. money Price, of labour wg. 
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conſiderably increaſed within the ſhort ſpace of 40 years: : this may be 
. principally aſcribed to the great encourageraent offered by manufactures 
and commerce, and the conſequent emancipation of villeins. At the 
acceſſion of Henry the Fourth, I ſhould conceive, that there was but 
very ſmall proportion of them remaining in the kingdom. The 
great drain of men occaſioned by Henry the Fifth's wars, and the 
ſubſequent bloody conteſt between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
eventually contributed to render the whole nation free : the various 
armies raiſed, in different parts of the kingdom, by the nobility, who 
were attached to either of the contending parties, it is probable, con- 
ſiſted of every deſcription of perſons which they could collect on their 
eſtates. . In the heat of civil wars, carried on with the utmoſt acrimony 
on both fide we may be aſſured, that every one who could bear arms 
was conſidered as a welcome reinforcement to the party he eſpouſed; 
and although, from the frequent and very, ſanguinary battles which were 
_ fought during the conteſt, we might ſuppoſe that the people were the 
chief ſufferers ; yet it may be 1 that the object of contention 
between the rival families was the acquiſition of regal power, and not 
the deſtruction of the nation. We are informed, that, at the battle of 
Northampton, the {laughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobility, and 
that the common ſoldiers were ſpared by order of the Earls of War- 
wick and Marche*. By the progreſs of arts in England, the people. 
were now become of ſome conſequence“; and both Yorkiits and Lan- 
caſtrians endeavoured, by every, popular contrivance, to ſwell the 
number of their adherents. It is commonly ſuppoſed, and generally 
remarked, by hiſtorians and writers on ethics, that, of all wars, civil 
conflicts are the leaſt defenſible, as being the moſt ruinous to the 
wealth and population of a country. In no point of view is it meant 
here to palliate the evils either of domeſtic or foreign wars; but, 
viewing them in their calamitous effects only, 1 much doubt Whether 
the ravages occaſioned by civil conteſt are not the ſooneſt repaired. 
In a war, between two nations, the object of hoſtilities is, generally, 
on both parts, by violence and force, to reduce the enemy to ſub- 
miſſion.” The peaceful labours of that claſs, from which the Nei 
of a nation are principally derived, are ſeldom much releriea by an 
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invader ; whereas, in a civil conteſt, the deſtruction of a party 18 
uſually the only object in view : opinion, too, muſt neceſſarily be much 
courted in a country which is unhappily plunged in domeſtic Warfare: 
The contending parties are anxious to conciliate the affections of the 
people, on which the iſſue of the conteſt muſt ultimately much depend ; 

and, however mercileſs they may be to each other, they have ſeldom 
any intereſt to lay waſte their common country. Accordingly, it does 
not appear from hiſtory, that civil wars, however much to be deplored 
in other reſpects, have always greatly impeded the progreſs of nations 
to proſperity. The fury of Marins and Sylla, and the bloody conteſt 
of the Triumvirs, it might have been ſuppoſed, would have retarded the 
advancement of the Roman ſtate ; yet it appears, that, whilſt the blood 
of her citizens was profligately laviſhed by ambition, ſhe was making 
a rapid progreſs in all the arts and refinements of civilized life. So 
neither did the violence of the League and the Huguenots in France, 
nor the fatal diviſions between King Charles and his Parliament in 
this country, however deſtructive to the individuals concerned in them, 
deſtroy the ſpirit of national improvement. The truth 1s, that wars 
are chiefly deſtructive in proportion as they deſtroy the means and 
ſources of ſubſiſtence : could we, poſſibly, ſuppoſe that a civil conteſt 
would be limited to the ſlaughter of human beings, the nation, (if her 
other reſources continued unexhauſted,) would, no doubt, in a few 
years, regain her loſt population. The multiplication of every ſpecies 
of animals, and of every other commodity, is regulated on the fame 
principle ; and will be either retrograde, e or progreſſive, as 
the demand for labour, (Which is created by the capital ſtock of a 
country,) diminiſhes or increaſes . If, therefore, any circumſtance 
takes place, which, without. affecting the wealth, ſhould reduce the 
-population, of a country, the market would be ſo much underſtocked 
With labour; and, the demand of labour continuing the fame; all the 
RR 20 bop to promote marriage, and the multiplication of labour- 
ers, a operate in full force, and gradually repair the ravages of 
any depopulating cauſe. This, I ſuppoſe; Was particularly the cafe 
after the peſtilence 3 in f 349. From the complaints of Parliament ſoon 
after that period, we may infer, that labourers av ated thenifelves of 
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the ſcarcity of hands, which the peſtilence (without diminiſhing the 
| demand for them,) had occaſioned. 1 
During the reign of Edward the Fourth, very little notice was 
taken by 1128 Legiſlature of the labouring claſſes of the community: 
except by the ſtatutes for regulating apparel *, Some of their pro- 
viſions are worth tranſcribing, as they' exhibit a curious picture of the 
manners and dreſs cf the times. Yeomen, and others under that de- 
gree, were forbidden to wear, in the array of their body, any bolſters, or 
ſtuff of wool, cotton, or cadas*, or other ſtuff in their doublets, 
except lining. 
No perſon, under the degree of a gentleman, was allowed to wear 
Pikes to his ſhoes, or boots being in length 11 inches. 
Another no leſs fingular clauſe, cares on perſons of rank, was the 
excluſive privilege of wearing their cloaths moſt indecently curtailed. 
Servants in huſbandry, common labourers, and artificers, were for- 
bidden to wear any cloth, whereof the broad yard exceeded the price 
of 28. Their wives were limited to ſimilar reſtrictions ; they were not 
allowed to wear any kerchiefs, whereof the plight* exceeded 124. : 
no labourers were permitted to wear any cloſe hoſen*, or any hoſen 
. whereof the price exceeded 14d. Girdles uſed by men or women 
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FEE E. 4. c. 5. Rot. Parl. v. cos. 22 E. 4. c. 1. Rot. Parl. vi. 220. This word oc- 
curs in that curious French account of the ſiege of Kaerlaverock, Antiq. Repert. i ü. 227. 
1 Meinte riche gamboiſon . 
= “De ſoĩe et cadas et coton,” &c. 
Cadas is tranſlated towe ; and a note informs us, that © cadas, or cadarce, is the towe, or 
= coarſeſt part of the ſilk, perhaps uſed with the cotton for ſtuffing.” The cadas, mentioned 6 
3 __ = in the ſtatute, it is probable,. was a kind of ſtuffing very. ſimilar to what went under the 
= - name of wadding, and was uſed (not above 20 years ago) between the lining and cloth, to 
make a coat fit well. It is probable that it was welen ; perhaps a coarſe flannel. In the 
Book of Rates (12 Car. 2. c. 4.) a duty of g 3. is impoſed on every dozen pieces of caddas, or 
cruel ribband, exported. One 2 the coarſe woollen manufactures of Kendal ſtill goes by the 
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=—_ name of Caddis, In Scotland, caddas fignifies-the coarſeſt thickened ſort of plaid. © Thoſe 
I : 1 Ei who ſpeak the Gaelic language call it catb-da (pronounced cadda, the th being quieſcent,) I. e.. 
3 "8 | IM foldier? cloth. The cotton ſcraped fromlinen rags tobe put into wounds is likewiſe called caddat. | 
4 > A plight was a yard and a quarter in length: every piece of Flemiſh. m contained 16 
_— plights. See Cuſtoms of London, by R. Arnold, printed about 1521,. O. ii | Hoſen, 


or what we now. call-pantaloons, were worn by the nobility in Ireland, as 446k as Sa Eliza- 
beth's reign. Moryſon's. Itinerary, iii. part, 180.. They were made of * and xd uſually 
. wed. Fg, 14d. in the Statute of 14633. 1. in the Statute of 1482 Do 
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were not allowed to be © harneſyd with filver*,” From a ſubſequent part 
of the ſtatute it appears, that ſome of the articles of common uſe 
were ſtill of foreign manufacture. | 

« Foraſmuch as the kerchiefs daily brought into this reame enducen 
grete charge and coſt in the ſame, and in effect! in waſte,” it was ordained, 
that noo perſon ſhould ſelle, in any parte of the reame, eny law ne, 
nyfels*, umple?, or eny other manere of kerchiefs, whereof the price of 
a plight ſhould excede 10s. uppon the peyn of forfeiting to the king, 
for every plight ſold at hyer price, 1 38. 4d.“ 
_ From theſe particulars we may 1 that labourers were now able 
to clothe themſelves better than they could in former reigns. ExactlyÞa 
century before, (in 1363,) they were only allowed to wear cloth of 12d. 
the yard; and in 1444, the cloathing of an agricultural ſervant was not 
allowed to exceed 3s. 4d. The dreſs of the people, in Henry the 
Sixth's reign, appears to have been fimple, and well-contrived : it con- 
ſiſted of ſhoes, hoſe made of cloth*, a jacket and coat buttoned and 


faſtened round about the body by a belt or girdle, and a. bonnet of 


Belts, principally of metal, (and very ſimilar, I ſhould ſuppoſe, to theſe ancient girdles,) 
are {till worn by the Tyroleſe peaſants. Belts were alſo, a few years ago, very generally 
worn by the peaſants of Cumberland, Many a ruſtic of that county can well remember: 
having wreſtled for the belt, which was the uſual prize at rural ſports. 2 Having never 
elſewhere ſeen the word nyfel, that I can remember, I can only conjecture, from the word, 
that it was a napkin of ſome kind for the hand, or nei, the ſame article as that we now call 
an handkerchief. This is, however, a mere random conjecture. An umple, T' conceive, . 


was a wimple, or covering for the neck. Chaucer diſtinguiſhes it. from the veil, en 
92 the head alſo. 


« Wering a vaile inſtede of wimple | 
« As nonnes don in hir abbey.” Rom. or THE Rosx, 3864. 
It likewiſe occurs inthe Prologue to tlie Canterbury Tales, I. 151. 


And i in Gawin Douglas“ 8 Virgil: „With her zuympi wypit the blude away.“ bars 124. I. 20. 


> 
? 
\ 


And in Iſaiah, c. iii. v. 22. among various articles of ſemale apparel. The wimple may, 
yy e 98 been a thick cloth cloak. Chaucer, of his wife of Bath, yet * 


Upon an ambler eſily ſhe ſat 
; 35 « Ywimpled wel, and on hir hede an at, 
ee As brode as is a bokeler, or a targe. ProtoGus, 471. 


Miedl, in Skelton' 8 Elinor Rummin, (Sextus paſſus,) probably is the ſame with wwimple, 


; + Rot. Parl. v. 505. 4 E. 4. c. 5 5 See p. 38.& 65. Dr. Henry (Hiſt. of G. B. 
b. 576 7-) adds e : hoſe, eau? I conceive, included both breche and ſtockinge. 
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21 
elotli“. it is probable that hats were not much uſed until a century 


afterwards ; although mention is made of them in a ſtatute of Richard 
the Third, by which the price of a hat is limited at 20d.* 
From the picture given by Forteſcue, of the miſerable condition of 


the people in France about this period, we may collect, that the Engliſh 


were comparatively well provided with the eſſential neceſſaries of food 
and dreſs. Whatever the diet and cloathing of the labouring claſſes of 
of the community may have been in his ivy,” it is fair to preſume, 
from his deſcription of the poverty bf France, (which he aſcribes to the 
defects of their government,) that no ſuch extremes of wretchedneſs 
were known in this kingdom. Of the French, he fays: “ Thay drynke 
« water, thay: cate apples, with bred right brown made of rye. 
« They eate no fleſche, but if it be ſelden?, a litill larde, or of the 
« entrails, or heds of beſts ſclayne for the nobles and merchaunts of the 
« 16nd, They weryn no wollyn, but if it be a pore cote under their ut- 


« termoſt garment, made of grete canvas, and cal it a frok. Their 


< hoſyn be of like canvas, and paſſen not their knee“; wherfor Foy 
. be 


— 


Before the reign of Queen Mary, the common covering for the head — to have 


been a cap, very ſimilar to the Highland bonnet. * It is not improbable that hats, 


like many otkier improvements in dreſs, were introduced from France. Mr. Peck ſuppoſes, 


from a paſſage in Lord Burghley's Diary, that they were at firſt more worn by children, 
than men; and ſays, © they are the firſt hatts he had read of.” Deſid. Curioſ. 574. 
« 25th May 15 55 bought at Callice three hats for the children at xxd. each.“ Deſid. 
Curioſ. 1. 8. E is, however, miſtaken in ſuppoſing hats to have been introduced about 


this period. They were known two centuries before. See Statutes 1 R. 2. c. 7.—4H. 7. c. . 
(by which the priee of a hat was fixed at 20d. ) 3 H. 8. c. 1 5. ( when the price of caps, of the 


beſt Leominſter wool, was fixed at 3s. 4d. and of the worſt at 12d.) and by 21 Hl. 8. c. 9. 


From the paſſage above quoted from the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, it ſeems, 
that; even in Chaurer's time, the broad-brimmed hat was in uſe. B % is fre- 
quently uſed by our old writers, for except, or une. See the Viſion of Peirce: Plowman, 


paſſim. The Editor of Fortefeue is miſtaken, in ſuppoſing that 5% and fockings are 
| ſynonymous. Peck, (Deſid. Curiof. 572) ſays, that Queen Elizabeth was the firſt perſon 


in England that wore fockings.: Before her time, both men and women wore cloth trowſers, . 
or pantaloons. A ludicrous ſtary is mentioned by Stow, of William Rufus having quar- 


| relled with his chamberlain about a pair of hoſe, that coſt. 386. His majeſty did not think 


them tf mete hole for a | King ; * and would not be ſatisfied till his chamberlain purchaſed 


Ba pair; ; which, althou d e far inferior ti to the others, leaſed bim mig heily, 7. ben 


fie Was told that they colt a ma „ 128. This incidei 9 gave. nul 1e te 
rr | 2 3 ; Sentiog 
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be gartrid, and their thyghs bare. Their wyfs and children gone bare- 


« fote ; they may in non otherwyſe lyve ; for ſume of Pig that was 


« wonte to pay to his lord for his tenement, which he hyrith by the 
« yere, a ſcute", payyth now to the kyng, over that ſcute fyve 
« ſkuts. Wher thrugh they be artyd * by neceſſite ſo to watch, la- 
« bour, and grub in the ground, for their ſuſtenaunce, that their nature 
„is much waſtid, and the kynd of them brought to nowght. Thay 
gone crokyd and ar feble, not able to fyght, nor to defend the 
<« realme; nor thay have wepon, nor monye to buy them wepon withal; 
but verely thay lyvyn in the moſt extreme povertie and myſerye, and 
„yet thay dwellyn in one the moſt fertile realme of the worlds.“ 


mention of King Stephen, as to a matter of the ſame fort, in the ballad, “ Take thy auld 


cloke about thee” See Percy's Reliques, 4th edit. i. 204. In a MSS. account of the 
houſhold expences of the L'Eſtrange family, who reſided in Norfolk, the price of a pair of 
filk ſtockings, in 1591, is charged , 1. 18s. We have the following curious notices reſpeCting 
ſtockings, in the Preface to Queen Elizabeth's Progreſſes. From the houſhold book of Sir 
«© Thomas L'Eſtrange, of Hunſtanton, in Norfolk, kept by his wife Ann, daughter of Lord 
&« Vaux, it appears, that, in 1533, (25th Henry VIII.) 8s. were paid for a pair of knit hoſe 
c for him, and 18. for two pair of ditto for his children; ſo that knit hoſe were not ſo great 
60 a rarity as Stow ſuppoſed, when he ſtated in his Annals, 1564, (p. 368,) that, that year, 
« William Rider, apprentice to maſter Thomas Burdet, at the Bridgefoot, over againſt St. 
Magnus, chancing to ſee a pair of knit worſted ſtockings in the lodgings of an Italian mer- 
e chant, that came from Mantua, borrowed them, and cauſed others to be made by them, 
« which were the firſt worfted ſtockings made in England, unleſs we ſuppoſe thoſe of the 
4 Eſtrange family were of thread. In Harriſon's time, unit hoſen were ſo common, that the 
«© countrywomen dyed them black with alder bark, (Deſerip. of Brit. p. 13); and, in the 
Norwich Pageant, 1570, were introduced eight children knitting yarn hoſe. Knit wool- 
len hoſe are mentioned in an account of 6th Edward VI. (the year 1552). See Gent. 
« Mag. 1778, pp. 314, 3503, 1782, pp. 76, 168, 229, 434, 4713 1783, pp. 38, 127, 139. 
00 Stow, in his Annals, (p. 869,) ſays, the Earl of Pembroke was the firſt who wore 
" worfled ſtockings : but he does riot ſay, as Mr. Granger repreſents his words, that they 
© were preſented him by William Rider. It is only a marginal note to the ſtory of Rider.” 
See Preface to Queen Elizabeth's Progreſſes, xxix. A ſcute was a French 
gold coin, and the ſame with an eſcu, or ecu dor, which was denominated from the 
Legend, Fe Dieu eſt mon eſcu ; ” ' God- is my ſhield. It was worth 38. 4d. in Forteſcue's 
time. Forteſc. on a. and 1 Arcted, compelled, or reſtrained, from 
the old French verb coarFer. = 3 Forteſcue on Abf. and Limited Monarchy, 17. His ] 


- concluding obſervation will, I hope, long continue to be true: „But, bleſfid be God! this : 


* lond ys rulid under a better lawe, and therfor the people therof be not in fach penurye, 

« nor therby hurt in their perſons, but thay be wealthye, and have al thyngs neceflatye to 

«the ſuſtenaunce of nature. Wherfor thay be myghty, and able to 1 ws the un 

6 Ka the reqlme, and to bett other realmes, that do or will do them wrong.“ p. 24. $6 5 
t! +; | — ome 
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Some good laws were enatted during the reign of King Richard the 
Tb bird, os the ſecurity of the perſon and property of the ſubje*. 

The true principles of commerce ſeem, however, as yet, to have been 
little underſtood, and the principal branches of manufacture were ill 
carried on by foreigners. The preamble of a ſtatute, paſſed in 1483? , 
complains, that Atseers, and other ſtrangers, not born under the 
<« king's obeyſance, do daily reſort to the city of London, and to other 
cities, boroughs, and towns, of the ſaid realm, and much more than 
they were wont to do in times paſt; and inhabit, by themſelves, in 
the ſaid realm, with their wives, children, and houſhold ; and will not 
take upon them any laborious occupation, as going to the plough, 
and cart, and other like buſineſs; but uſe the making of cloth, and 
„other handicraft, and eaſy occupations 3 ; and bring and convey, from 
Le the parts beyond the ſea, great ſubſtance of wares and merchandizes, ' 
TH fairs, and markets, and all other places of this realm, at their 
« vleafure, and there {ell the ſame, as well by retail as otherwiſe, as 
freely as any of the king's fubjects, and will in no wiſe ſuffer nor 
e take any of the king's 124 ſubjects to work with them; but they take 
only into their Eren people born in their own countries, whereby 
the king's ſaid ſubjects, for lack of occupation, fall into idlenes, and 
be 3 beggars, vagabonds, and people of vicious living; to the 
40 great perturbance, both of the king, and of all his realm.“ Aliens 
are, therefore, forbidden * to make clothꝭ, or to purſue any handicraft 
6 occupation“, except as ſervant to ſuch of the king' 8 ſubjects as be 
« expert and cunning, in ſuch: feats, arts, and crafts, which the ſaid 


3:9 R. 3. c. 2. 1 3. c. 9. 1 410. £7 « The importance, howerer, 
of the newly-diſcovered art of printing, was fully recognized by the Legiſlature, who er- 
empted from the penalties of the act, any artificer, or merchant, ſtranger, of hat nation 


or country he ſhould be, for bringing into the realm, or ſelling by. retail or otherwiſe, any 
books written or printed, from inhabiting within this ſaid realm for the Game intent, or-any 


| ſcriyener, alluminor, reader, or printer of books. This proviſion, it is probable, was: added 
for the ſecurity of foreign printers then in London. Machlinia and Lettou, costemporary 


printers with Caxton, were both foreigners. However, notwithſtanding the fayour ſhewn 
by che Legiſlature to this civilizing art, books continued, many; years after, to be very ſcarce. 
in England. In 1514, the price of < Fitzherbert's Abridgment” was 408, ; Ames, 1ſt edit. 
pe- 120. Mr. Daines Bartington conceives, that the readers, mentioned in the ſtatute, were, 


--* book- ſellers, who received money from an audience, who were either incapable. them 4 


ol . or could not afford to * books. Obſery. on Ancient N p. 432. 
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2 ſtrangers can”occupy*. They are likewiſe enjoined to take only 
Engliſh apprentices, or ſervants, in future“. 

. The Legiſlature, in 1488, ſeems to have been apprehenſive of bad 
conſequences ariſing, to the induſtrious Poor, from the conſolidation of 
_ ſmall farms. An Act was therefore paſſed to prohibit © pulling down 
farm-houſes, to which at leaſt 20 acres of land, lying in tillage or huſ- 
bandrie,” were annexed; and farms that contained 20 acres, or more, of 
arable land, were directed to be kept i in tillage for the futures. The lan- 
guage of the ſtatute is a clear proof, that the buſineſs of agriculture 
began now to be carried on by perſons of capital“. It may, however, 
be doubted, notwithſtanding the high commendations beſtowed by Lord 
Bacon on this law, whether it was ever carried into effect. For a cen- 
tury and a half after this period, depopulation continued to be the 
theme of the Legiſlature; and incloſures, and large farms, were prohi- 
bited, under ſevere penalties s. From the frequency of theſe laws, Mr. 
Hume very juſtly infers, that none of them were executed“. | 
6 The acceſſion of Henry the Seventh to the throne may however be 
conſidered as the commencement of an era of internal tranquillity and 
induſtry. By his marriage with Elizabeth, the heireſs of the houſe of 
York, all apprehenſions "af a renewal of the calamities of civil war 
were happily extinguiſhed. The race of villeins was now almoſt ex- 
tinct; and the 8858 from this period, ſeem to have gradually advanced 
towards wealth and civilization. Their progreſs would, Provanly, have 
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3 : Sig SS 17. | : 4 9, 7, C 2 Ys , + The 3 a the Act is an FRY 
| Nance of that gloomy ſpirit, which has, in all ages, more or leſs, infected the hypocondriac 
inhabitants of this iſland, and repreſented the kingdom as declining, and depopulated. 

6 The King remembreth that great inconveniences daily do increaſe, by deſolation, and 

ee pulling downe, and wilfull waſte of houſes and townes, within this realme, and laying to 

« paſture, lands which cuſtomably have beene uſed in tillage, whereby idleneſſe, which is the 

o ground and beginning of all miſchiefes, daily doth encreaſe, For where in ſame townes 

e two hundred perſons were occupied, and lived by their lawfull labours, now there are oc- 

ce cupied two or three heardſmen, and the reſidue fall into idleneſſe; the huſbandrie, which i is 
one of the greateſt commodities of this realme, is greatly decayed; churches deſtroyed; 


« the ſervice of God withdrawen; the bodies there buried not prayed for; the patrons and 
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deen more rapid, bad the attention, which the Legiſlature ſhewed to 

commerce and manufactures, been equally beſtowed on agriculture, 

While, however, in the former, the carnings of induſtry were judici- 
ouſly left to the fair operation of demand and competition; in the lat- 

ter, the unenlightened policy of regulating wages was ſtill purſued, and 
agricultural labourers, and houſe artificers, were denied the invaluable 

piivilegs of carrying their labour to the beſt market. The ſtatute for 
regulating the wages of labourers, paſſed in the eleventh year of Henry 

the Seventh*, ſtrongly marks the impolicy of the times, and muſt have 

operated more fatally, towards the diſcouragement of huſbandry, than 

the practice of encloſing, ſo much complained of by the Legiſlature. 

It is probable, that the difficulty of obtaining labourers, (who were en- 

ticed away into the towns by the ſuperior wages offered them by ma- 

nufacturers,) was a principal cauſe of the CONES arable land into 
paſture. 488 5 . 

From comparing the wages appointed by this ſtatute to be given to 
ſervants in buſbandry, with "thoſe before recited, under the year 1444. 
it will appear, that, notwithſtanding the increaſe of the price of the 

neceſſaries of life, and the increaſe of the demand for labour, which 

ſeems to have taken place between that year and 1496, (11th Hen. VII.) 

very little alteration had taken place in the price of labour. The 
preamble of the Act recites, what might naturally have been ex- 
pected, that the former ſtatutes had not been executed, becauſe & the 
remedy by the ſaid ſtatutes is not very perfect; and, to correct all the 
evils complained of, it is , chat the followin 8 waere ſhall be 


given: 5 1 As 2 FE FCC . nne ace 
; _ fo d. 3 #4 d. n 
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The daily wages app6inted for Artificers are: 


un priatty. Lorin | "IF Eaſter and Michaclmas. Davecrn Michaelmas and Eaſter: 
A Free- maſon, q 
: | 23 Carpenter, 
e Maſon, 13 | | | 
Y Nader Vie, | 99 * with diet, 4d. — without, d. with diet, 3d. — without, gd. 
: Plumber, | 1, 5 : 
it Glazier, F* | 9 
Carver, 
Joiner, 1 | 
Other labourers, (ex- | | W a 
0 fs cept in harveſt,) with diet, 2d, — without, 4d. / with diet, TO =. 
151 7 Maſh carpenters = ; 
3 3 un- } 3 eee 1 5d. a — 7d. 
der them fix men, « 
| In harveſt, every mower by the day, with diet, 4d. without, 64. 
A reaper, ditto = 3g. without, gd. 
A carter, ditto 3 „ 3d. . without, 5d. 


A woman, and other labourers, ditto — 24. without, 45d. 


8 


T he daily wages of ſhipwrights are particularly ſet down; and la- 

bourers and artificers, working by the half-day, are forbidden to receive 4 
wages for the whole day: if, ben out ef ſervice, they refuſe to ſerve 
at the above wages, they are to be impriſoned till they find ſurety to 1 
ſerve according to the ſtatute. The penalty for taking more, was 208.; 
and for giving more, 40s. The latter part of the ſtatute regulates the 
hours of work, and of meals: © And, furthermore, where divers arti- 
"« ficers and labourers, retained to worke and ſerve, waſt much part 
«of the day, and deſerve not their wages, ſometime in late comming 
<« unto their worke, early departing therefrom, long ſitting at their break- 
« faſt, at their dinner, and noone-meat, and long time of ſleeping at 
6 « afternoone, to the loſſe and hurt of ſuch perſons as the ſaid artificers 
4 and labourers be retained with in ſervice : it is, therefore, eſtabliſhed, 


< enacted, and ordained, by authority aforeſaid, That every attificer and : 5 2 3 
_ labourer be at his worke, between the midſt of the moneth of March __ 
40 and the midſt of the month of September, before ſive of the clocke oy + 


. in the morning, > had that he hath but half an houre for his breakefaſt, 

„ and- an boure and a halfe for his dinner, of fuch time as hee Hath 
| « 805 for lleeping, to him. appointed by, this faid ſtatute, and at fuch = 
me 8s is, here appointed that he ſhall. not fleepe, then hee te we 
bat one houre for his dinner, und halfe an houre for his noone-meate. - 


ACA THE FUURD Þ!:t 10.4% 


. | And Y hee "OR not from his worke, nn the midſt of the | 
= « ſaid moneths of March and September, till betweene ſeven and eight 
<«-of the clocke in the eveniſig; and if they, or any of them, offend in 
any of theſe articles, that then their defaults be marked by him, or 
< his deputy, that ſhall pay their wages, and at the weeke's end their 
wages bee abated for ſuch rate of time as they have offended: eontrary 
ce to this ſtatute. And that, from the midſt of September to the midſt of 
March, every artiſicer and labourer be at their work in the ſpringing: 
: « of the day, and depart not till night of the ſame day; and the ſaid 
« Artiflcers and labourers ſteepe not 57 day, but only from the midſt of 
<. the moneth of May unto the middle of the moneth of Auguſt. 
The high price of corn in the following year, 1497, Was. -probably” 
$ 955 the principal cauſe of this Act being repealed. 
S$S It is obfervable, that bricklayers are mentioned among 905 e - 
they do not occur in the ſtatute of 1444. Bricks, however, were very 
generally known. in England, in Henry the Sixth's reign: we are aſſured 
that many caſtles were then built of brick. The r notice of brick: 
layers, in a Statute of Labourers, ſhews that it was then a very common 
occupation; and I make no doubt there were then many brick-houſes in 
the kingdom“. It ſeems a miſtake to ſuppoſe that bricks were little 
uſed in England till Henry the Eighth's reign, They are mentiagef in 
the Annals of Dunitaple,” under the year, 58% r 
T.lers are noticed in the Statute of 13 50% and tiles were aa in 
Subolt, as r as 1358 Another RIOT is N nden 
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z H. = c: 22. Rafi Statutes, 1. 370. See the Table of Sea che 1 15 
pendix, No. I. p. xlis + 3 12 H. 7. c. 3. Dugd. Warw. 509. Leland remarks, that 
Michael De la Pole, (mbolined about the time of Richard the Second,) “ büilded a goodly. 
houſe of brik again the weſt end of 8. Marie's chirch, (in Kingſton-upon-Hull,) like a pa- 
« lace, with goodly orchard and gardein at large, encloſed with brik ;, and three houſes in the 
«town beſides, whereof every one had a tower of brik.” Itinerary, i. f. 1 5 The mode 
1 ol building common houſes in Henry the Eighth's reign, was, to erect wooden ſrpmes, whoſe- 
=_. interſtices were either filled with clay or brick. In conſequence of it's becoming a common 
I practice to deſtroy ſuch frames, in 1545, it was made felony to cut. or deſtroy, frames pre- 
pared for the making « of houſes, 37 H. 8. c. 6. 9. 2. Ann. Dunſt. 91. 25 E 3.63. 
7 Cullum's Hawſted; 94. The tax upon bricks and tiles, impoſed in 17844 Has been very 
_ - just animadverted upon by the Editor of the Annals of Agriculture; li. 314: The 814 . 
_— n 1 eee improyement in — where war W 
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reſpecting foreign artificers, were made by the Legiſlature, the king's 
ſubjects, having Z 100. a year, were allowed to retain joiners and glaziers 
in their ſervice! . Notwithſtanding this early notice. of gla lers, 1 
much doubt whether glaſs, alckoagh it had long been the ornament of 


churches, was uſed at this time in private houſes. In 1 567, glaſs was 
ſuch a rarity, even in the caſtles of the nobility, that great precaution 


was” taken for it's preſervation. The following curious article occurs 
in a ſurvey of Alnwick "caſtle, made in that year: And, becauſe, 
« throwe- extreme winds, the glaſſe of the windowes: of this and other 
4, mp-lord's: caſtles and houſes: here in the country, dooth decay and 
4 waſte, yt were good the whole leights of everie windowe, at the de» 
parture of his lordſhippe from lyinge at any of his ſaid caſtels, and 
© houſes, and dowring the tyme of his lordſhip's abſence, or others 
< lying in them, were taken doune and lade up in fafety: and at ſooche 
<tyme as ather his lordſhipe or anie other ſholde: lye at anie of the 
ſaid places, the fame might then be ſet uppe of newe, with ſmale 
© charges to his Lp. Wher (i. e. whereas) now the decaye. thereof Ball. 

« be verie coſtlie and chargeable to be repayred **. t. 955 ä 
Glaſs windows, it is probable, were not introduced into Gin as 
_ before the reign of James the Firſt, They are mentioned in a 
leaſe in 1615. In Scotland, however, as late as 1661, the windows. of 
the ordinary country-houſes were not glazed, and only the upper parts 
of even thoſe in the king's palaces had glaſs; the lower ones having 


two wooden ſhutters, to open at. pleaſure, and admit the freſh air“. 


Arad 6nd liber klegils öpetsdter db Was on bilbindry ; and, tot of tobe theifelds of 


their manure, but expoſes al whole village to the perils of conflagration. - Theſe injurious 
taxes tend to reſtore mud walls, and thatched roofs, into; our cottages :. they: are, however, 
it muſt be confeſſed, not without a precedent : in 14 77, the ſize of tiles was regulated by 
Niatute, 3 and ſearchers were appointed, \ who were to be allowed, by the tile-maker, 1d. for 
1551 1000 plain tiles, and 1d. for every 100 roof tiles. Rot. Parl. vi. 190. The Board of 
; e would do eflentia ſervice to thoſe counties, which. afe in want of materials for 
road , in,fegommending | to Par iament the repeal 'of this tax, or Ar leaſt; A modification, that 

eule 4 cxemp t bricks, uſed for making roads, from taxation; {his might-eafily be effected, 
E out fees the revenue to fraud, by directing that all bricks uſed for this purpoſe 
ſhould 1 55 — 'of a form that would reuder then unſerviceable for building Tiles of a 
parti p pe, ü red! for Egining, © are excnipted from the tax; by the Jach Geo. 350. 15. 
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5 in the ſtatute; namely, that of glaziers, who, I ſhould ſuppoſe, were 
chiefly foreigners. A few years "afterwards, when ſeveral regulations, 


1 N HED 1 : From 
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1 mer in | Harriſon's deſcription of England, I ould imagine 
. glaſs was introduced into country- houſes in England, in the reign of 
- Henry VII. He ſays, © Of old time,” (meaning, probably, the begin- 
. ning of the 16th century,) © our countrie houſes, in ſteed of glaſſe, did uſe 
, much lattiſe, and that made either of wicker or fine rifts of oke in 
* chekerwiſe. I read alſo, that ſome. of thè better ſort, in and before 
the time of the Saxons, did make panels of horne , in ſteed of glaſſe, 
| L and fix them in woodden calmes*; but as horne in windows is now 
k (1584) quite laid downe in everie place, ſo our lattiſes are alſo growne 
1 into leſſe uſe, bicauſe glaſs is come to be ſo plentiful, and within yerie 
4“ little ſo good, cheape, if not better then the other ?,” Glaſs is at length 
introduced into the windows of moſt cottages in England; and in this 
cold and rainy climate, it may, perhaps, be conſidered, after the neceſ- | 
ſaries of life, a conveniency as defrable as it is elegant. The diſcovery 
_ "80 and various uſes of this invention, may be ſhortly ſummed up in the 
$ - eleganit/language of the Rambler. He ſays, By ſome fortuitous li- 


t quefaction was mankind taught to produce a body at once in a high 
=. degree ſolid and tranſparent, which might admit the light of the fun, | 
4 N 4 and exclude the violence of the wind; which might extend the ſight 

3 of the philoſopher to new ranges of exiſte nce, and charm him at one 
A | & time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, and at ano- 

_ « ther with the endleſs ſubordination of animal life; and, what is yet 

« of more importance, might ſupply the decays of nature, and ſuc- 

„ cour old age with ſubſidiary fight. Thus was the firſt artificer in 

« glaſs employed, though without his own knowledge or expeQation. 
He was facilitating, and prolonging, the enjoyment of light; en- 
« larging the avenues of ſcience, and conferring the higheſt and moſt 
« laſting pleaſures ; ; he was enabling the en to AL _—_ "I 
. * andthe beaviy to behold herſelf 51 0 | RIM oy DIST -G3XE1- 


7 Hora as, e uſed for many purpoſes, to OE: alk is 3 b w 3 applica, TM 
wolf fngular inſtance of it's utility is to be met with 1 in a watch, x near 400 eats old, (now 

in the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty,) which belonged to Robert Bruce, who was King of Feot- 3 
land, from ae 1329, It has 2 convex, txanſparent horn, inſtead of a glals. Archzologia, 
v. 51% damen, Calmes, or Caums, is the Scotqh word for any kind of mould 8 

_ metal is caſt; and, here, probably Ggoifies the Frame or freſco of the window... 7 Delc. 
of Eng, 187. Harriſon adds; 4 heretofore, all the houſes o of our Princes and Ny were 
often glazed with beril, a ſample whereof is IG te be ſeen in Su 2 callle; 


* 2 
other places, 1 with fine _ Johnſon's Rambler, No. ob. ay 5] ba wa 
n „ 3 
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In the fame year *, in which the wages of labourers and artificers 
were regulated, vagabonds and beggars were again noticed by the Le- 
viſlature, and the Part iroyifions- of former ſtatutes ſomewhat modi- 
fied by an Act which declared, That the king's grace moſt entirely 
« defireth, among all earthly things, the ordfperitle and reſtfulnes of this 
his land, and lit ſubjects of the ſame, to live quietly and ſurely to 
« the pleaſure of God, and according to his lawes, willing alwaies of 
his pitty, intending to reduce them thereto by ſofter means than by 
* ſuch extreme rigour therefore purveied in a ſtatute made in the 
« time of King Richard the Second; conſidering alſo the great charges 
« that ſhould grow to his ſubjects for bringing of vigabonds to the 
« gaoles, and the long abiding of them tire, whereby, by likelihood, 


* many of them ſhould loſe their lives.“ In moderating of the ſaid 


ſtatute, it was therefore enacted, That, inſtead of being, by exa- 
mination, committed to the common gaol, „ there to remain, as is 
* aforeſaid,” (that is, till they ſhould ind ſurety to enter into ſervice; ;) 


vagabonds, idle and ſuſpected perſons, ſhould be ſet in the ſtocks three 
days and three nights, and have no ſuſtenance but bread and water, and 
afterwards ſet at large, and obliged to leave the town. For a ſecond of- 
fence in the fame townſhip, they were to remain in the ſtocks ſix days 
and nights, and to be fed on bread and water: and any perſons giving 
them other meat or drink, while they remained' there, were ſubject to 
a penalty of 12d. It was alſo enacted, That every beggar, not able to 


work, ſhould go, reſt, and abide, in the hundred where. he. was beſt 


known, or born, on pain of like puniſhment.. Scholars. were liable to 
the penalties of the Act, unleſs they could produce letters: teſtimonial 


from the chancellor of their reſpective univerſities. Sailors, ſoldiers, 
and travellers, were ordered to bring letters from their captain, or from 
the town where they landed, and were directed to travel homewards 


by the ſtraighteſt road. Penalties were impoſed on officers not carry- 


ing the Act into execution; but a. mitigation, of puniſhment was al- 
low ed, 1 11 n favour of offenders, if they were women with child, or per- 


ſons in extreame | ſickneſs... Artificers and labourers were forbidden to 


play at unlawful games, except: during Chriſtmas; and two juſtices 
ere ſtrain the. common e of ale in towns and . 


r rn 


1% 


* 
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places where =" ſhould think it convenient, and. to take © of the 
keepers of ale-houſes for their Rare behaviour r, as they might be adviſed 


at the time of the ſeſſions . | 
By the roth Hen. VII. c. 12. it was enacted, That 8 inftead 


of being ſet in the ſtocks three days and three nights, as directed by the 
1 act, ſhould be ſet there for one day and one night; and 
ſhould then depart to the city, town, place, or hundred where they were 
born, or elſe to the place where they laſt dwelled or Mane for the 
ſpace of three years. 
In the firſt year of Henry the Eighth, an act was pad. for the re- 
gulation of apparel; by which amongſt other things) it Was enacted, 
That no ſervi ing man, under the degree of a gentleman, Mibuld uſe or 
wear any gowne or coat, or ſuch like apparel, of more cloth than two 
broad yards and a half in a ſhort gown, and three broad yards in-a long 
| gown 3 and that in the ſaid gown or coat they ſhould Wear no man- 
ner of fur, on pain of forfeibre of the ſaid apparel, or the value chere. 
of. And that no ſerving man waiting upon his maſter, under the de- 


-B 8 Sree ol a gentleman, ule or wear any g "carded mT : or r any cloth” above 
E=- - TE.) „„ 
IB TY L | e E Seu asf 

5 211 H. 3. . 2. Raſtell's Statutes, i. 37. . hoſe : are protably hoſe adorned 
wich lace or fringe : 8 | "oF 


Jou are in good caſe ſince you came to court, Fool; what! guarded, guarded 2 


2 © Yes, faith! even as footmen and bawds wear velvet.“ n e 
” Tze Molcontent, Dodſey's Coll. of Old: Plays, iv. 36. 


The note to this paſſage informs us, that Barret, i in his Alvearie, explains a garment garded, 
to be the ſame as one hemmed, plaited, or fringed. So, in the Dedication to Euphues and 
bis England, 1582: If a tailour make your gowne too little, you cover his fault with a 
broade ſtomacher; if too greate, with a number of plightes ; if too ſhort, with a fayre 


3 5 2 | garde, &c.” $01 in Albumgzar, 2 3+ 8. 5: * two 11 0 footmen'z" ; andi in i the Mitcham 
_: - e A. 2. S. 2. 0 IFRS 919% eee 

Y * : nnn. kim a a livery more quardel Has his fellows: voti1-0190w 1 res ar! | 
1 "iS 12 t appears from the Prologue to Henry the Eighth, that the fools of the theatre \ were dreſſed 
—_  _. In a long m tley coat grarded with yellow? I. 16. Dh. SALT 

nz 3 „ a Rhymes are guardt on wanton/Cupid's hoſe Lobo Labour L, R. 148. 4. 

I | 5 © The borders of lare wich which hôſe, &c. were formerly; garniſhed, it is probable, were 
E 4 "S ; - EE | | ſomewhat tiff and raiſed 3 and hence, in in Grey's Hudibras, a perſon N equipped * called 
=_— * gimp-thighed. . And i in M uch Ado about Nething 85 8. 1. «The body of your diſcourſe bs 
1 WE. | fometime guarded with fra ments; and the FR re but 0s dach e . her: 

3 * „ = TJ Bee alſo * Joxsox 8 en Fair. * Pe 1 2 > 
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the price of 20d. the yard 1 in his hoſe, except that it be of his maſter's 
wearing hoſe, upon pain of forfeiture of 38. 4d. And that no man un- 
der the degree of a knight wear any garded pinched ſhirt, or pinched part- 
let of linen cloth, upon pain of forfeiture of the ſame ſhirt or partlet, 
and for uſing of the ſame, 108. And that no ſervant of huſbandry, nor 
ſhepherd, common labourer, or ſervant to any artificer out of city or bo- 
rough, nor huſbandman having goods of his own not above the value of 
101. uſe or wear any cloth whereof the broad yard exceeded in price 
28. Nor that any of the ſaid ſervants of huſbandry, ſhepherds, nor la- 
bourers, wear any hoſe above the price of rod. the yard, upon 2285 of 
impriſonment in the ſtocks for three days* | x 


In the year 1514, Wages Were again ond by ſtatute in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


A bailiff f 1 was allowed to take, by che year, not more than 1 6 8 
and for his cloathing 58. with diet. 5 

A chief hind, carter, or chief ſhepherd, - ditto, - 0 
and for his cloathing 58. with diet. | | 

A common ſervant, =— ditto, « — „ 0 
and for his cloathing 48. with diet. ak 

A woman ſervant, - ditto, - . 3 o 10 
and for her cloathing 4s. with diet. 

A child under 14 years of age, — 

| and for his cloathing 4s. with diet. 


Q 


ditto * * = 


TH 

Oo. 
QA 
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1 
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Artificers were allowed, 


A Free-maſon, [i From Eaſter to Michaelmas, From Michaelmas to Eaſter, 
Maſter Carpenter, Fel | | 
- Rough Malon, | | | Ry | 5 
HT ler, by the day, with diet, 4d. without 6d. uit diet 3d. without 3d. 
_ Glazier, | | 
Carver, 
Joiner, 


rn other labourer, except in harveſt, with diet ad. 3 4d,—with diet 12d. without 3d. 
Pg. . of ſhip-wrights are minutely ſet down. 


3 * $0" 
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the 94th Cinon of the b of 1603, PT * —_ of eecleſaſtics among e 
= things, it is enjoined, that ( all the ſaid eccleſiaſtical perſons above named ſhall uſually x 
wear, in their journies cloaks with ſleeves, commonly called prieſts cloaks, with guards, _— 
welts, long buttons, or cuts.” See Buxn's Eecl. Law. 4to, ed. 1763. ii: r 3 

A pinched partlet was probably aruff, Littleton, in his Dictionary, tranſlates frrophium | =; 
as a woman's partlet. Sir Thomas Eliot, in his Dictionary, imprinted by Berthelet, 1 538, 1 8 9 . 
eee e — s neckerchefe, or R 14. A 
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wes? cars In Harveſt, | 
"Km mower was + allowed, by the Us, with diet, 4d. — — e 6d. 


54 reaper, ay Go ditto, 3d. — ditto, 5d. 
nne x + ditto, 3d, —— ditto, gd. 
ef A womman-labourer, SS ditto, 24d. ; | 
ditto, 22d. 4 | 7 


| Other labourers, + OY ”» 


There are other regulations, as in former ſtatutes, reſpecting the hours 
of work, diet, and {leep. Perſons not retained in ſervice, and refuſing, 


upon application, to work, were to be impriſoned till Wy found ſurety 


to ſerve according to the ſtatute *. 
By an Act paſſed in 1530, beggars were divided into two claſſes ;, viz. 


the aged and impotent, and vagabonds and idle perſons ; and juſtices a 


of the peace were empowered to licenſe ſuch Perſons of the firſt de- 
ſcription, by letter under their ſeals, to beg within a certain precinct, 
as they ſhould" think had moſt need. Their names wete diredted to be 
regiſtered, and to be certified at the next ſeſſions. Perſons authorized 
to beg, -and-begging in any other place than the limits aſſigned them, 
were ordered to de umpriſaned in the ſtocks for two Ions and two 
nights, and fed on bread and water, and were afterwards to be ſworn 
to return immediately to the place they were licenſed to beg in. Im- 


potent perſons begg ging without a licence, were to be len up, 


and whipped, or ſet! in the ſtocks, according to the diſcretion of the 
juſtices, and ſworn to beg only 3 in fuch place as the juſtices Mad 
point out. 

While the Legiſlature thus fanctioned mendicity 3 in perſbns incapa- 
citated from working, they impoſed very ſevere puniſhments on va- 
grants, \ who were able to labour. Every vagabond, whole and mighty 
in'body, who ſhould be found begging, and could ohh no account ho- 
he got his hving, was to be tied to the cart's tail, and whipped, (more 
ſeverely, I ſhould imagine, than impotent beggars,) till his body Was 
ooch by reaſon of fuch whipping ; and then ſworn to return to the 
| where he Was born, or laſt dwelt for the ſpace of chree years, 


*. 


6 fl. 8. 6. 3. 
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and there, * himſelf to aur | Perſons delivered FS of gol had 
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liberty to beg for their fees, on procuring a licence from the gaoler, or 
Aa keltimonial from the clerk of the peace *. « 
It is probable that inconveniences aroſe from begging being thus per- 
mitted, encouraged, and even ſanctioned by the Legiſlature; r, within 
five years, ſeveral material alterations were made in the laws reſpect- 
ing the impotent poor. The preamble of the 27th Henry VIII. c. 25. 
ſtates, That it was not provided by the Act, above quoted, how poor 
people and ſturdy vagabonds ſhould be ordered at their repair and 
coming into their countries, nor how the inhabitants of every hundred 
ſhould be charged for their reliefe, nor yet for the ſetting and keeping in 
worke and labour the ſaid valiant beggers, at their repaire into every hun- 
dared of this realme*. From theſe expreſſions, the Legiſlature ſeems to 
have been convinced of the neceſſity of a compulſory maintenance; and 
although a regular tax for that purpoſe was not immediately impoſed, 
yet a peruſal of the regulations of the ſtatute will convince us, that 
it was intended that the Poor, even at this period, ſhould be maintain- 
tained by the Public. 
It was enacted, That the mayors, ſheriffs, conſtables, houſholders, 
« and all other head officers of every city, ſhire, town, and pariſh, 
« at the repair and coming thither of ſuch poor creature, ſhall moſt 
< charitably receive the ſame; and all governors and miniſters of every 
4 ſuch place ſhall ſuccour, find, and keep every of the ſame poor peo- 
6 2 by way of voluntary and charitable alms, within the dae 


22 H. 8. c. 12. 2 C. 25. Very ſimilar regulations, reſpecting the Poor, were e adopted on the 

| Cnet, about this period. In 1531, the emperor Charles the Fifth publiſhed a long edi 
in the Netherlands, againft vagrancy ; wherein it was declared, that the trade of begging crea- 
tedidlenefs, and led to bad courſes none, therefore, except mendicant friars and pilgrims 
were permitted to beg, under pain of impriſonment, and whipping, Poor people, however, 
who had ſuffered by war, fire, or inundations, were hkewiſe excepted, All poor perſons, 

| who had refided in the provinces a whole year, were directed to remain in the Places where 
they Were ſettled, and were to ſhare * in the alms that were ordered them. Collections 
for this purpoſe were to be made at poor-houſes, brotherhoods, and hoſpitals; and the 
magiſtrates were to collect alms in the churches, and in private houſes, quee or twict 
every week. Idlers and, rogues: were to be compelled to work. Poor women and orphan 

children were to be provided for; z and the latter put to ſchool, and taught, on Sundays 
and Holidays, their pater-noſter, creed, and ten commandments; and, — a 1 2865 3 
be plice bet in le ie, er jrite, And: Hit er Comin. I 55 e 
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. cities, Ades towns, hundreds, hamlets, and pale, wich ſuch 


convenient and neceſſary alms as ſhall be thought meet by their 


diſcretions, in ſuch wiſe as none of them of very neceſſity ſhall be 


& compelled to go openly in begging, on 2 that N * making 


default ſhall pay 208. a month. 


And the mayors and other head * of cities, boroughs, and 


« towns corporate, and the church-wardens, or #wwo other of every pa- 
< rith of this realm, ſhall in good and charitable wiſe take ſuch diſ- 
s creet and convenient order, by gathering and procuring of ſuch cha- 


< ritable and voluntary alms of the good Chriſtian people within the 


« fame, with boxes every Sunday, Holiday, and other feſtival days, or 
< otherwiſe, - among themſelves, in ſuch good and diſcreet wiſe as the 


% poor, - impotent, Ine. feeble, ſick, and diſeaſed people, being not 
« able to work, may be provided, holpen, and relieved, fo that in nowiſe 


none of them be ſuffered to go openly in begging. 


And every preacher, parſon, vicar, and curate, as well in their 
« ſermons, collations, biddings of the beads, as in time of confeſ- 
«. ſions, and at the making of the wills or teſtaments of any perſons, at 
« all times of the year, ſhall exhort, move, ſtir, and provoke people 
4 to be liberal, and bountifully to extend their good and charitable 


e alms and contributions, from time to time, towards the comfort 


«and relief of the ſaid poor, impotent, decrepid, indigent, and Won 


8 people, and for ſetting and keeping to work the able poor. 


1 And for the avoiding of all ſuch inconveniences and infections 
« as oftentimes have and daily do chance among the people, by com- 


; « * mon and open doles, and that moſt ai . unto ſuch doles many 


« perſons do reſort which have no need of the ſame; it is enacted, 
« That no perſon ſhall make any ſuch common or open dole, or ſhalt 

give any ready money in alms, otherwiſe than to the common boxes 
and common gatherings in every city, town, hundred, pariſh, and 

< hamlet, for. the putting in execution the good and virtuous purpoſes 
« of this act; on pain to forfeit ten times as much. And all perſons; 
40 bodies-politick, corporate, and others, that be bound yearly, month- 


Is or weekly, to diſtribute any ready money, bread, 'vitual;/or other 
« * fuſtentation to poor peoples in Any _ Within this realm 5; ſhall 
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4 difpoſe of the ſame, or the value thereof, to ſuch common boxes, for 
6 the relief of the poor, in form aforeſaid. n 

And to the intent that the money g gathered toward the relief of po- 
66  yerty, as is aboveſaid, may be employed to ſuch charitable uſes as 
by this Act is limited, and no part thereof be miſuſed by ſuch as have 


the collection thereof; it is ordained, That the church-wardens of- 


« every pariſh, calling unto them fix or four of their honeſt neighbours, 
« thall have power, every quarter of the year, or oftener by their diſ- 
« cretions, to command every ſuch collector to appear before them, 
and to render account of all ſums of money by them gathered, 
„and how) employed. And if upon ſuch account it be found that 
«ſuch collector hath miſemployed or imbizelled any part thereof, 


they ſhall carry him before a juſtice, who ſhall commit him till he 


„ ſhall have reſtored and paid back the ſame, and alſo 6s. 8d. for a I 
„ nalty, to be employed for the purpoſes of this Act. 


„And books ſhall be kept, in every pariſh, of the money collefted : 
and how, upon whom, and 1 in What wiſe, the ſame was diſpoſed G 


And, two or three times in every week, two or three of every 


ce pariſh within cities and towns-corporate, by the aſſignment of the 
mayor, governor, or conſtable, ſome in one week, and ſome in 
« another, ſhall name and appoint certain of the ſaid poor people 
found of the common alms, to collect and gather broken ' meats and 
fragments, and the refuſe drink, of every houſholder within every 
* ſuch pariſh ; which ſhall be by their diſcretions diſtributed evenly 
46 among the poor people found of the ſaid common alms, as they by, 


; 


be « their diſeretions ſhall think good. YO | wi 


40 Item, It is ordered, that the conſtables, church-wardens, or 8 
6 the collectors of the ſaid alms, which ſhall at any time forbear their 
6 ,own buſineſs and labour, and. ſhall travel or take any. pains in the. 
& execution of this AQ, {hall have, for their, ſo doing, ſuch compe- 


© tent. wages, of the money of the ſaid collections, as by diſcretion” 


40 + of the mayor 7 juſtices, and other of the Par. riſh, ſhall. be thought, 
"6 « reaſonable ; z. which ſhall be 3 to thee. at the eres Win 
5 accounts before che whole pariſt 


Stern, The money elfe han b in ww common. node; or. 
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«box in the church; or elſe ſhall bo committed to the cuſtody of 4 any 
* other ſubſtantial truſty man, as they can agree upon; where it may 
e be delivered, to the uſes before pa from time to lime as neceſ- 
50 e ſhall require. 

e And no church-warden, e or ehllehes of bs Weile is: 
« « ritable alms, ſhall continue in their ſaid othee above the ſpace of one 
S aL year. 

And the overplus of the ediloftions of rich and wealthy Penne 
"$: « ſhall. be ordered and diſtributed towards the ſuſtentation of the 
charges of other poor pariſhes within the ſame city, borough, town, 
< or hundred; by the n of the n Jaltices, and den con- 
< ſtable of the fame. 1781 

Provided, that where the — and Unwenftruined alms and 
« charity. of the pariſhioners or people, together with ſuch money as 
6 ſhall be added and given to the ſame from any monaſteries, or other 
“ perſons, bodies politick, corporate, or other, will not ſuffice for the 
<« ſuſtentation of the poor within the limits of ſuch contribution; nei- 
1 ther the magiſtrates, officers, nor inhabitants there ſhall incur the 
40 aforeſaid penalty of 20s. a month, nor be conſtrained to any ſuch 
40 certain contribution, but as their free wills and charities will ex- 
& tend, provided that what ſhall be collected be juſtly diſtributed as 
&* aforeſaid. 

FF inally, It is provided, that this Act {hall not be prejudicial to any 
40 abbots, priors, or other perſons of the clergy or other, that by any 


means be bound to give yearly, weekly, or daily alms, in money, 


« victuals, lodging, cloathing, or other thing, in any monaſteries, 
e alms-houſes, hoſpitals, or other foundations or brotherhoods, by 


9 3 good authority or ancient cuſtom, or of daily charity by keep- 


« ing of poor men eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe; nor to atiy perſon for 
receiving of the ſame, or for their abiding i in ſuch hoſpitals or alms- 
« houſes according to ſuch foundation; nor alſo for alms in ready 


1 money, or otherwiſe, to be given to mariners or other perſons, that 
4 ſhall fortune to come or be ſet on land from thips p xrithed or loſt 


4 on the fea ; or to afry perſon that, riding, going, or paſſing by the 


66 way, ſhall hes his conſcience or charity give mone 7 or other thing 
. "Sr feky/"3087 oH5 potent pœbple. - 
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_- With reſpect to vagabonds, (who in this ſtatute are denominated 
Rufflers and valiant beggars,) the penalty for begging: is extremely 
ſevere; for the firſt offence a vagabond was already fubje& to a whip+ 
ping by the former ſtatute, and was to be {worn to return to the place 
of his birth, or where he reſided for the laſt three years: as, how 
ever, he eould have no viſible means of ſubſiſtence during his journey, 
the preſent ſtatute directed, that he ſhould be at liberty, at the end of 
every ten miles, to repair to any conſtable of a pariſh in lis direct 
road, and, on producing a teſtimonial of his having been whipped and 
paſſed to his own. country, ſhould: be entitled to meat, drink, and 
lodging for one night only, or for one meal. If, after having been appre- 
hended, whipped, and ſent home, he ſhould again wander, loiter, er 
idly uſe himſelf and play the vagabond, and abſent himſelf from ſuch 
labour as he ſhoyld be appointed unto; he was ordered not. only to 
be whipped again, and ſent to the place whereunto he was firſt ape 
pointed, but alſo to have the upper part of the griſtle of his right 
ear cut clean off. The ſtatute adds this ſevere clauſe, that “ if x W 
„ ſhall again offend, he ſhall be committed to gaol till the next ſeſſions, 
% and, being there convicted upon indictment, he ſhall have judgment; 
« to ſuffer pains and execution of death as a felon, and as an enemy of 
«* the commonwealth.” 


Such were the laws enacted for the maintenance of the Poor, the 
regulation of wages, and other matters immediately affecting the la- 
bouring claſſes, previous to the important era of the Reformation: they 
do not evince much knowledge of political economy in the Legiſlature 
that formed them, and have not been found to be practicably uſeful 
in ſubſequent times; nor is even the information, Which they convey, 

reſpecting the general progreſs of ſociety, always to be depended on. 
A ſtranger to our hiſtory, who only peruſed. the ancient ſtatute for 
preventing encloſures, and Mitten =o 1 1 of Boer, Wa e 


we. 3.33 


between the reigns of the Fir Edward and Henry the Eight, the 


33 bi 5 = fy. Ie 2 PEST L 6] 
2 Ms. Malone (in a note on King Lear) ay, ak — in Shakſpeare g time, ſignified 


@ noiſy boiſterous fellow. Here it probably: means a diforderly vagabond, or ruſſian. 0 
* 2 5 hy nation 
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1 had been thats declining in wealth and petri On the 


advances in every branch of civilization. Many manufactures, for- 
merly unknown, had been introduced, and eſtabliſhed in the country. 
The cloathing arts alone, (which, by the patronage of the Third 
Edward, were generally extended throughout England,) would have 
produced a great improvement in ſocial life, if unſhackled by prohi- 
bition or monopoly: they are the moſt beneficial, becauſe they are the 


moſt intimately connected with the agriculture of a country. While 


the conſumption of meat neceſſarily encourages the breed of ſheep, our 
farmers muſt feel the advantages of a manufacture which takes off a 
raw material, that would otherwiſe remain, in a great meaſure, uſeleſs: 
they cannot feed mutton without producing wool. It is from the ſale 
of _ two e that they muſt benin a fair profit for n 


© 


__ 


# It gy yi * the followiog palace, which, (with the omiſſion of ſome mal 
3 is almoſt literally tranſlated from a letter written in Spain in the year-1437, 
that not only. wool, but ſheep, were. exported in the reign of Edward the Third. This early 
account of the introduction of Engliſh ſheep into Spain, has not Seem” noticed «4 either 
Anderſon or Smith, or any of our other writers on wool : 

The council appointed Gomez Carrillo to go to the admiral; and the king had named 
te Tyan Sanchez de Tovar; and it was debated which of them ſhould go; and warm ſpeeches 
tt paſſed between Fernan Sanchez de Berlanga, and Pedro Laſo de Mendoza, ſon of Inigo 
60 Lopez, , one of them being related to the one, and the other to the other. Pedro Laſo ſaid, 
te in the king's preſence, that Gomez Carrillo was ſon to one of the' king's gentlemen or 
<« pages, and grandſon to King Don Enriques, chief cup-bearer, who was ſon of Lope 
& Carrillo, gentleman and chief huntſman to Don Juan the Firſt, and that he was.not ſon of 
&« 2 judge over ſhepherds. This was ſaid as a ſneer, for Juan Sanchez de Tovar i is deſcended 
« from Fernan Sanchez de Tovar, judge of the royal flocks of ſheep and folds. F. 8. de 
ce Berlanga anſwered, in the king's preſence, that he underſtood the farcaſm, but that it was 
«ll aimed, and might be retorted upon himſelf ; for that F. 8 whom he reproached as a 
« judge over ſhepherds, was his equal; that the office, of judge and alcayde of the royal 
* floeks, was always held by gentlemen of rank. That King Alfonſo *, auben be firſt brought 


or ſheep from England by ſea, in great ſhips, / in naves carracas, ) appointed. Inigo Lopez de 
Oroꝛco to be the firſt perſon to begin to exerciſe that office, from whom Pedro Lafo bim- 


« ſelf was deſcended on the part of his mother, and now being informed that ane was 
« Seed from a judge over ſhepherds, he might mock at his pleaſure? “ 
5 Written from Medina del —.— A. D. 1437. Epiſtol. de Cibdareal, F . 126. 
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cbntrary, however, we have every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that, during the 
"aa and-1$th centuries, the great maſs of the people had made rapid 
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ſheep ; and, conſequently, the leſs they get for the one, the more they 
muſt demand for the other. It is juſtly obſerved, that whatever regula- 
tions tend to fink the price either of wool or raw hides below what it 
naturally would be, muſt; in an improved and cultivated country, have 
ſome tendency to raiſe the price of-butcher's meat. That the prohibition 
of exporting wool from England, and from Ireland except to England, 
has operated in this way, can, I think, admit of little doubt*, Per- 
miſſion to import it from Spain, duty free, had probably the ſame effect, 
and offers -an encouragement to the Spaniſh, at the expence of the 
Engliſh farmer. I have very little doubt, that. one cauſe of the high 
price of proviſions is the diſadvantage which farmers lie under in diſ- 
poſing of their wool. While the manaladiuces are ſo thriving that 
they can take off all the wool produced 1n the kingdom, behüten 18 
unneceſſary; for no other country can give better prices; but if the 
demand for meat is greater than that for wool, the farmer, if he in- 
creaſes his ſtock of theep, muſt expect to have an unſaleable ſurplus of 
Wool on his hands. If he proportions his ſtock of ſheep to the demand 
for wool, he will not be able to ſupply the demand for mutton, If he 
could raiſe wool, like cotton, unconnected with any other production, 
he would proportion the quantity to the demand; but as this is out of 
his power, he is obliged to indemnify himſelf for the reduced price of 
his ſuperabundant wool, by augmenting the price of the eatable part of 
the carcaſe*, It is ſaid, that an increaſe in the price of wool would 

4 exclude 


T Wealth of Nations, f „ . : In impoſing reſtrictions on the exportation of wool, the 
Legiſlature ſeems to have adopted the principles of a political writer of the 16th century, 
who ſays, that, “ in order to make tillage as well cheriſhed of every man as paſture, the firſt 
way is to make the wool to be of as baſe pryce to the breeders thereof as the corne is: and 
that ſhall be, if yee make à like reſtraint of it for paſſing over ſea unwrought as yee make 
of corne : another is to increaſe-the cuſtome of woole that paſſeth over unwrought, and by 
that the price of it ſhall be abated to the breeders, and yet the price over ſea ſhall be never 
the leſſe.. A compendious or briefe examination of certayne ordinary complaints, &c. by 
W. S. 1 381.— This piece, in which ſeveral important branches of political ſcience, (particu- 
larly the ſubject of encloſures, ) are ably diſcuſſed in a dialogue between a merchant, a knight, 
a huſbandman, a capper, and a doctor of divinity, has been erroneouſly aſcribed to Shak- 
ſpeare, and was reprinted with his name in 1751. The book, however, was written, not by 
William, Shakſpeare, but by William Stafford, gentleman. See Wood's Faſti, 2d edit. 1. 
208; and Fafiner on the Learning of Shakſpeare. 2 It is, probably, owing to the | 
ſhackles * have been laid on the'wool trade, that farmers are more : follcitous to im- 
Vor- I. Os - N . 5 
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NY our "manufattirers from the foreign market; but if we boullt 
underſell the French. in cottons, even white the iſland of Tobago was 
| in their poſſeſſion, and we were obliged to purchaſe the raw material 
I | from them, there ſeems to be leſs danger of a decline in our clothing 
J trade, which is now almoſt, 'exctuſively; carried on by this country: 
capital and ill, in this inſtance, as in others, would probably, even if 
1 the exportation of wool were permitted, enable the Britith trader to 
=—_ : keep poſſeſſion of the market. D 


_ the ue from the Refirmatio to the Revolution. 


= ; Wi AT EVER may 1 * been the beneſits ultimately derived 
=. from the Reformation, it is now well known, and generally admitted, 
las refleQing no diſcredit on the Reformation, though it does on one of 

the heads of the reformers), that Henry the Eighth, in his ſuppreſſion of 
A the monaſteries, was more influenced by motives of avarice, and low 
: Prejudices, than by zeal for religion. Had he been merely intent en 
aboliſhing the errors of Superſtition, he would not have thought it neceſ- 

= ſary to pillage the Catholic and Proteſtant eſtabliſhment indiſcriminately ; 
=—_ | neither, however, were ſpared ; an the Parable ch __ Fiſher 


— 


prove the PTR than the 3 of their IN We ſeldom hear of ene vrempiing te to 
RE BO emulate the fleeces of Rouſillon or Segovia : the only queſtion reſpecting the excellence of'a 
3 5 = =” . F- ſheep ſeems to be, (to uſe Mr. Burke 8 Phraſe, ) hoe he. ts f 5 POE, ME tallows i in n the earl, 
> . | | ; 5 or on the kidneys.” . 
—_ When the diſſolution of the lefſer Edi was 7 4 in 2446 655 be 
_ Fiſher ſtrenuoully oppoſed 1 it, and compared the king to an axe, which, „wanting A Handle, pe- 
titioned the great trees of the foreſt for a ſmall ſapling : which being obtained, in a-ſhort 
= time neither great nor mall. trees were left ſtanding. The mother monaſteries, the faid,) | 
were the handle, whereby the king, at his plea ure, 17 50 cut down all the Sw of i Libjous 
Bailie's Life of Biſnop * 108. C0000 = 
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pletely ſtripped of their poſſeſſions, he laid violent hands on the revenues 


ever, no proviſion was made to carry the king's 4 815 into effect; and 
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introduced with ſo much judgment on the diſſolution of leſſer monaſ- ps 7 
teries, to intimate that the greater would not be ſpared, might have been 4 
applied with equal propriety to the church eſtabliſiment, which the king - 
profeſſed it was his object to ſupport. When the regulars had been com- 


of the ſecular clergy. | By one Act, 70 manors belonging to the ſee f . 
York were veſted in the crown, This is indeed denominated a ſale. | 
The ſame Act informs us, that Cranmer, (archbiſhop of Canterbury,) had 

conveyed about a dozen parks and manors to the king; and we well know, 

that they were rather given, than exchanged for an equivalent. Mr. 

Collier juſtly obſerves, that the clergy, in this, the next, and queen Eliza- 

beth's reign, made bad bargains, and bartered at Glaucus's diſadvantage ; 

but as princes bought cheap of their prelates, they fold, (when they did 

ſell,” and did not laviſhly and corruptly give away), good: bargains to 

their favourites. It was obvious that the innovations which Henry pro- 

jected in religion, and his determination to appropriate the revenues of 

religious houſes to his own uſe, could not but create murmurs in the people, 

who had been taught to conſider theſe inſtitutions as not more calculated 

to pious than charitable purpoſes. To reconcile them, therefore, to the = 
projected alterations, and to perſuade the members of both Houſes of Par- 

liament to acquieſce in the meaſure, it was declared, that the eſtates be- i 
longing to the abbies ſhould not be converted to the king's private uſe, . 

but applied towards the maintenance of a military force; and that no de- 

mands thenceforward be made on his ſubjects, for loans, ſubſidies, fif- 

teenths, and other aids. At the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, how- 


lord Coke remarks, that the king in the very year *, when the great and 
opulent priory of St. John of Jeruſalem was ſuppreſſed, demanded ſub- + 
ſidies both from the laity and the clergy, and made ſimilar requiſitions | in 

the 34th and 37th years of his reign. The hiſtory of theſe promiſes, and 

the manner in which they were ſo cavalierly diſregarded when they had ̃ | = 
anſwered the unhallowed ends of the laviſh promiſer, ſhould be a caution, n 
to mankind, in all future ages, to beware how they repoſe an implicit 275 ol 
confidence i in, the moſt | e N made by any reformers by Vio- 
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- dence, whether they be overbearing: deſpots like Henry the Eighth, canting 
Puritans like the parliament. and their adherents in the time of our Firſt 
Charles, or dluſtering and boaſtful b Ia. i like _Yy od the 
modern revolutioniſts. 

The A& for the diſſolution of the monaſteries was drawn up with Cab 
care and. circumſpeCtion, (not to ſay cunning,) that it ſeemed to be ra- 
ther in compliance with the earneſt ſolicitations of the religious houſes 
themſelves, than to gratify Henry's avarice, that their deſtruction was. 
reſolved on. All ſuſpicions of ſevere uſage, and forced ſurrenders, were 


attempted to be removed by the obſequious formality with which ſome 


of the abbots were prevailed upon, by offers of large penſions , to tender 
a reſignation of their houſes. Thoſe who reſiſted, were threatened with 


ſevere pedalties; exaggerated and incredible ſtories were publiſhed of the 
diforderly lives of the monks *, and, by a promiſe of a ſhare in the plun- 


der, the nobility were induced to. countenance theſe iniquitous proceed 


In gs. 


The prior of St. John of Jeruſalem had a penſion of { 1000. a year granted him by 32 H. 9. 
o. 24. The abbot of Feverſham received an annuity. of 100 marks; or above half che revenue 
of the diſſolved abbey: Lewis's Abb. of Fav. 22. In a curious little tract, entitled, The 
Supplication of Beggers,” written in 1524, we have a full ſpecimen of the abuſe thrown 
out againſt both ſecular and regular clergy. 'This work was put into the hands 'of the king 
by Anna Boleyn, and pleaſed him much. The chancellor, Sir T. More, thought it worthy 
of an anſwer. Burnet, Hiſt. of the Reformation, ad edit. I. 160. In order to perſuade 


the king to confiſcate the revenues of the church, the author, Simon Fyſhe, gives the follow- yo 


ing, (probably exaggerated) ſtatement of the ſums annually collected by mendicant friers : 


“Ther are within youre realme of Englande, LII thouſande paryſhe churches, and this 
te ſtanding that there be but ten houſeholdes in every paryſnie, yet are there fyve hondreth 


« thouſande, and twentye thouſande houſholdes, and of every of theſe houſeholdes hath evexi 


« of the five orders of friers a peny a. quarter for everye order, that is, for all the fyve orders 


« five pens a quarter for every houſe; that is, for all the fyve orders, twenty pens a Jeare 


« of every houſe. Summa fyve hundreth thouſand and twenty thouſand, quarters of an- 
4 gelles, that is eclx thouſand half angelles, ſumma cxxx tliouſande- angelles, ſubimia 


« totaks xliiii thouſand poundes, and ecexxxiĩi li. vis. and eyghte pens ſterlinge. This 
caltulation of the number of the houſes, in 15245 is probably much below the truth. 20, 


houſholds multiplied by 52, (a fair proportion of inhabitants to a houſe,) give only 2,860,000. 
_ Mr. Chalmers's Eſtimate, 2d-edit. 34, has ſhewn from Harriſon's. and Sir Walter. Raleigh's : 


accounts of the number of fighting men in-1577, and 1583, that the Population of Englaiid, 
_ the end of Elizabeth's reign, muſt have amounted to 4, 688. oo 
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ings. It is not eaſy, however, to determine upon what principle of law 
the eſtates, which religious bodies were thus compelled to ſurrender, were 
veſted in the hands of the king. Blackſtone calls this a kind of ſuicide ; 
and obſerves, that a diſſolution is the civil death of a corporation; and in 
this caſe; their lands and tenements ſhould revert to the perſon, or his 
heirs, who granted them to the corporation, which may endure for ever ; | 
but when that life is determined by the diſſolution of the - body-politic, 
the granter takes it back by reverſion, as in the caſe of every other grant 
for life: and hence it appears, how 1njurious, as well to private as to 
public right, theſe ſtatutes were, which veſted in king Henry the Eighth, 
inſtead of the heirs of the founder, the lands of the diſſolved monaſ- 4 
teries. | 
It muſt however he confeſſed, ötwäh landing the violence and injuſ- 
tice with which the abolition of the monaſtic order was conducted, that 
their downfall proved, in ſome inſtances, highly beneficial to the king- 
dom. Mr. Hume has remarked, that the great increaſe of monaſteries, 
if matters be conſidered merely in a political light, was the radical incon- 
venience of the Catholic religion; and every other diſad vantage attending 
that communion, was infeparably connected with their religious inſti- 
tutions. Papal ufurpations, the tyranny of the inquiſition, the multipli- 
cations of holidays, all theſe fetters on liberty and induſtry were ultimately 
derived from the regular clergy *.. Although this is certainly true, it 


Who is ſhe that wyll ſet her handes to worke to get thre-pens a day, and may have at leſte- > -* 
« 20 pens a day to ſiepe an houre with a fryer, or monke, or a preeſte? What is. he that wolde. | 1 
* laboure for a grote a day, and may have at the leaſt twelfe pens a day to be baude to a preeſt? ME 
1 Blackſt. Comm. i. have no doubt, however, but that many evils, which were oc- 
caſioned by other cauſes; were aſeribed by the populace to the fall of the monaſteries. In an. 
excellent old ballad, in Percy's Reliques, 4th edit. ii. 296. © Ignorance,” one of the cha- 
n chus laments. the downfalb of an abbey, in the broad Somerſetſhire dale. 
4 Chill tell thee what, good vellowe, *y 
- -— 4 Before the vriers went hence, - 3 8 
A buſhel of the beſt wheate 
5 Was zold vor vourteen pence; 
© And vorty egges a penny, £25 
| * That were both good and newe.“ V „„ 1 1 
1 have beard perſons talk in the fame ſtrain, on the ill effats rode 11 the Alben | "Lg 
| Mills: had they ſtood till laſt year, I am perſuaded the high Regs bread bone ad Tye: | 
dernen tw them. . » Hiſt, of Engl. edit. . 19 I TI FA 
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may be doubted, whether the beſt means of removing the abuſe were 


adopted. Corporate bodies, whether ſole, or conſiſting of many, are truly 


ſtated to be more ſuſceptible of a public direction by the power of the State, 


in the uſe of their property, and in the regulation of modes and habits of life 


in their members, than private citizens ever can be, or perhaps ought to 
be *. The inconveniences that aroſe, and which.muſt ever attend a vio- 
ent revolution in property, might have been avoided, had Henry's ob- 
ſequious parliament proceeded more gradually in their ſyſtem of eccleſia- 
ſtical confiſcation. To correct the evils inherent in the monaſtic order, 
it was not neceſſary to deſtroy every thing connected with it. The in- 
ſtitution might have been overthrown without any ſenſible inconve- 
nience, had the Legiſlature only prohibited the admiſſion of freſi mem- 


bers indo the monaſteries. On the contrary, by proceeding with the in- 


temperate zeal which unhappily too often diſplays itſelf in reform, the 


magnificent fabrics, which might have been applied to various uſeful pur- 
poſes, were pillaged and overthrown,: in order to exclude the poſſibility 
of reſtoration of their ancient privileges *, The monks, to the number of 
50,000, were converted into miſerable penſioners ; and, unaccuſtomed to 
the active exertions of induſtry, were thrown among the buſy crowd, 

to whoſe manners and modes of life a long ſecluſion from the world 
had rendered them indifferent. The neceſſary conſequence of forcing, ſo 


many helpleſs individuals into ſociety, was the increaſe of that claſs; of | 


which the ee had ſo often complained | as a molt grievous Cala- 


5 
| 3% 


It is juſtly obſerved, that, among other bad effects which attended the 
monaſtic inſtitutions, it was not perhaps one of the leaſt, (though frequent- 
on eſteemed quite otherwile, that they ſupported and 4 a Volk, Wee 


T ese APY th 240. 2 The Engliſh 1 weaſoncd. very 8 in he 
manner of John Knox : the, motives aſſigned for- ſuch root-and-branch deſtruction of the 


monaſteries had worldly knowledge, if not wit, in it: Leave any 91 the neſts,” ſaid one of 
Henry's minions, © and you may depend on it the rooks will return.“ In a little work, 
entitled, © The Supplication of the Poore Commons, publiſhed with « the Supplication 


* of Beggars,” the author thanked the king for having * weeded, out a greate number of va- 


cc Haunt and ſturdye monckes, &c. He however aſcribed the penury of the people to & the 
Le great and infinite nombre of valiant and ſturdye beggers, which had. by their. ſubty ll and 
te crafty demaner in begging, gotten into their e than the. third wan of the ny 
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and very idle Poor, whoſe ſuſtenance depended upon what was daily 
diſtributed in alms at the gates of the religious houſes. But upon the 
total diſſolution of theſe, the inconvenience of thus encouraging the 


Poor in habits of indolence and beggary, was quickly felt throughout the 


kingdom ; and abundance of ſtatutes were made in the reign of K. Henry 


the Eighth, for providing for the Poor and Impotent, which, as the pre- 


ambles to ſome of them recite, had of late years ſtrangely increaſed *, 
Notwithſtanding this opinion and expreſſion in the ſtatutes, I very 
much doubt, whether the monaſteries generally and greatly troubled 
themſelves with relieving Poor that did not immediately belong to their 
own demeſnes. The ſame ſort of charity was uſually practiſed by the 
great nobility on their eſtates, The truth is, that the abbies were more 
burthened with the. Rich than the Poor. Sheriffs, and other great men, 
often travelled from abbey*o abbey, and from houſe to houſe, with great 
retinues, and not unfrequently, at their departure, extorted conſiderable 
preſents from the abbot *. 

Some of the commiſſioners, who viſited the abbies, petitioned the king. 
to ſpare them; and declared, that the Poor received from them great relief, 
and the Rich ood Glocaticn * and the bill for the ſuppreſſion of colleges 


7 | | $ | and 


* 'Blackſt. Comm. i. 359. The ſtatutes, however, before this period, ofte:: mention the 
great increaſe of the Poor. In the 22 H. 8. c. 12. it is ſaid, that, throughout the realm, 


„ vagabonds and beggars have of long time increaſed, and daily do increaſe in great and ex- 
ceſſiye numbers.” 2 The monaſteries often complained of this grievance; and it is pro- 
bable, that, in conſequence of their repreſentations, Henry the Third, in the 42d year of his 
reign, 1257, obliged the ſheriffs to ſwear, upon entering into office, that they would not, by 


reaſon of their bailiwick, take any thing but meat, ſuch as was wont to be brought to the 


table, and but for one day at moſt ; that they would not carry with them, to the place where 
they meant to lodge, above five horſes ; nor would lodge with any perſon who-had leſs than 
£ 40. a year in land, nor with any religious houſe that had leſs than 100 marks, F, 66. 13s. ad. 
in land and rent. They alſo ſwore, that: they would not viſit àny perſons of the above de- 
ſcription above once a year, or twice at moſt ; nor then, unleſs with their conſent; and 


that they would receive no preſent, or above 12d. in money; and carry with them no more 


attendants than were neceflary for the peace of the county: they were likewiſe enjoined to 
cauſe their ſerjeants to be ſworn, not to receive from any man, clerk or lay, free or villein, 

lamb, corn, wool, moveables, money, or money's worth. T heſe injunctions concluded 
with a reaſon well worth the attention of modern officers of police, % That the king gave them 
his own, to the intent they ſoould take nothing from any one 2 e. Madox, Hiſt. Exch. ii. 147. 
Ryley, Plac. Parl, in * - CXXUL * Ad, Herbert 8 of H. 8. Dugdale (in 
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"I arid amo paſſed in Edward the Sixth's reign, c. 14, eie that the 
. eſtates of theſe foundations ſhould be converted to good and godly uſes, 
iwerecting grammar-ſchools, the further augmentation of the univerſities, 
and better proviſions for the poor and needy. The rapacity, however, 
of the courtiers, rendered this project impracticable. wer! 
Upon the whole, it may be doubted, whether the manner, in which the 
W er of the monaſteries was conducted, did not counteract the ad- 
A vantages that might otherwiſe have been expected from the downfall of 
= .- | a ſyſtem, pregnant with many abuſes, and productive both of religious and 
4 political inconvenience, _ 
| ; To direct property from its ancient channel by uolent, and. forcible 
F | | expedients, and to depart at once from old eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, mult 
| prove a meaſure of very dubious policy; and, in the preſent inſtance, the 
evils reſulting from the change were immediately and very ſenſibly felt; 
xhereas the benefits promiſed by the change were ſlow, and not ſo imme- 
diately manifeſt. There can be no doubtthat many of the inconveniencies 
inherent in mortmain tenure; diffuſed themſelves over the poſſeſſions of 
the regular clergy ; and the ſage policy of Henry the Seventh, which had 
unfettered the eſtates of the lay nobility, was certainly applicable to ec- 
lileſiaſtical property: : it ſhould, however, be conſidered, that it circulates 
from hand to hand more rapidly than any other, and that, previous to the 
Reſtraining Act, lands belonging to the church were as much, if not 
more, expoſed to alletiathon, than a lay inheritance. The advantages which 
the nation derived from their revenues being transferred to noblemen, 
were ſtill more problematical. The revenues of monaſtic bodies, (whoſe 
= inſtitutions, and modes of life, obliged them to reſide where the preſence of 
_—= - a landlord is moſt wanted,) were uſually conſumed within a large circle of 
== tenants, and offered a ready vent to the commodities of neighbouring mar- 
1 kets, Church lands, in the hands of f blemen, were {till ſhackled with, 
the mortmain (if I may uſe the expreſſion) of family Jttlement: 5 and their 
—_ IN was generally conſumed by abſentees. ; 
_ Ihe abbots were moſt indulgent landlords, and their tenants s found, to 
* e 953 perde 4 Wat while Sa puer ſtood, FR was no Ia RE . f * 
_ | lief of the Poor, ſo amply did thoſe houſes give ſuccour to them that were in' want; Where⸗ 
_—_—_— - * as in the next age, (39 Eliz.) chere were no leſs than eleven bills brought 3 into to the Houſe 
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their coſt, that (after their fall) their rents were raiſed *, while they had 

not the ſame facility in diſpoſing of the produce, The money was ſpent 
in the capital, and the farmers living at a diſtance were expoſed to all 
the oppreſſions of the new-maſters, or to the ſtill greater rapacity of their 
ſtewards . Of the injury the country muſt have ſuſtained, from the ex- 
pulſion of large ſocieties, who not only farmed large traQs of land them 
ſelves, but conſumed a conſiderable portion of the produce of their te- 
nants, we may form a tolerable idea from the inventory of the ſtores be- 
longing to Fountain's Abbey at the diſſolution. 


They conſiſted of 2 356 horned cattle _ 
1326. ſheep | 
86 horles 
79 ſwine 
117 quarters of wheat 
12 quarters of rye 
1 34 quarters of oats 
392 loads of hay j 
18 quarters of wheat ; 
18 quarters of barley 
9o quarters of barley and malt 
2 quartefs of oats 


| | . 
on the demeſne lands; 


in the granaries A 


Old Henry Jenkins lamented, with reaſon, that the days were over in 
' which he uſed to be invited to the lord abbot 8 chamber, to feaſt on quar- 


*I do not mean to ſay that high rents are (generally ſpeaking,) a diſadvantage, either 
to the individual tenant, or to the nation at large. The country is intereſted, that the 
greateſt poſſible produce ſhould be raiſed: the tenant, that he may receive a fair pro- 
fit, after paying his rent, and expences of his flock and labour. A rent that does 
not prevent the attainment of either of theſe objects, is the beſt criterion of national pro- 
ſperity. It's being high is the ſtrongeſt ſtimulus to the farmer to cultivate his land to the 
utmoſt. Able writers on this ſubject have often remarked, that, on the eſtates of landlords, 
who pride themſelves in demanding low rents, the moſt flovenly culture is obſervable : in- 
deed it is probable, that they, who let their eſtates at half the value, with the moſt beneficent 
intentions, even injure thoſe whom they intend to ſerve, as much as they. do the community. 
The intereſts of the Landlord and the State always coincide ; and it is fortunate for man- 
lind chat thoſe who are concerned in agriculture, (the moſt eſſential * che arts,) cannot 
promote their own private advantage, without benefiting their ones _ Hume's Hiſt, 
of Engl. iii.- 320. Burton, Monaſt. Ebor. 146. 
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ters of a yard of roaſt beef, and waſſel in a black jack : he was probably 
not the only ſufferer. This violent transfer of property, however ulti- 
mately beneficial to the kingdom in general, muſt have at firſt materially 
injured the courſe of induſtry in that part of the country, of which a re- 
Ugious houſe formed (in ſome degree) the metropolis. | | 
The diſſolution of the abbies was not the only Ad in Henry's reign, 
by which the impediments to the free circulation of landed property were 
"removed : the application of common recoveries, which, as early as the 
2th year of Edward the Fourth, the Judges had declared to be a ſufficient 
bar to an eftate-tail *, had conſiderably abridged entailed eſtates of their 
privileges. And it was the intention of Henry the Seventh, by the Statute 
of Fines ?, (although, probably to avoid the jealouſy of the nobility, the 
language of parliament was couched in very obſcure terms,) to enable 
tenants in tail to alienate their eſtates. The Judges, however, (as the 
tearned commentator on the Laws of England informs us,) although 
willing to conſtrue the expreſſions of the ſtatute in the way that the po- 
litic framers of it defired, heſitated at giving fines this extenſive power 
by mere implication, when the Statute de donis had expreſsly declared 
that they ſhould not be a bar to eſtates-tail. But the ſtatute of Henry 
the Eighth, when the doQrine of alienation was better received, and the 
will of the prince more implicitly obeyed than before, avowed and eſta- 
liſhed that i intention“: and it was accordingly declared, that a fine duly 
| levied by a tenant in tail, ſhould be a compleat bar to him and his heirs, 
. Wes” and all other perſons.claiming under ſuch entail *, 1 
1 . a The attempts, however, of the Legiſlature, in this reign, to Wu the 
—_- price of proviſions, do not merit equal praiſe; and, as far as they were 
1 carried, muſt have operated towards the diſcouragement of agricultural 
_ induſtry. By an Act paſſed in 15329, the price of beef and pork was 
os limited to a halfpenny, and of mutton and veal to \three tarkings a pom, 
. averdupois weight. a 
—_ 5 I ) be preamble of a fabſequent * paſſed on this ſubject is curious, 
=_ and ſeems to give a proper reaſon why the Legiſlature ought neyer to in- 
_ terfere in matters of this nature: it Rates, * That dearth, ſcarcitie, good 
» * cheape, and plentie of cheeſe, butter, pas, hens, Chicane, and ether 
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« yietuals neceſſary for men's ſuſtenance, happeneth, 7i/eth and chanceth of 
« many and divers occaſions, that it is very hard and di Neill to put any 
« certaine priſes to any ſuch things; and yet nevertheleſſe the prices of ſuch 
« victuals be many times inhanſed and raiſed, by the greedie covetuouſneſſe 
« and appetites of the owners of ſuch victuals, by occaſion of ingroſſing 
« and regrating the ſame, more than upon any reaſonable or juſt ground 
« or cauſe, to the great damage and impoveriſhing of the king's ſubjects.“ 


To remedy 


theſe ſuppoſed evils, the Lords of the Council, and others of the 


king's principal officers, were empowered to regulate the price at which 
the above-mentioned kind of victuals ſhould be ſold in groſs or by retail. 
Of the utility of theſe Laws, it is unneceſſary to ſay more than that the 
firſt was ſuſpended three years after it was enaQted *, and ſwept from 
the Statute-book ſeven years afterwards?*; and that the other was obliged 
to be often modified by the n authorized to carry it into exe- 


cution *. 


Latymer, in his ſermons, a few years after, aſcribes the increaſe © of 


the price of proviſions to landlords raiſing their rents. 


ſaith, “ to 
«© made by 


“ fruites of 


Of this, he 
much commeth this monſterous and portentuous dearth” 
man, notwithſtanding God doth ſend us plentifully the 
the earth mercifully, contrary to our deſertes, notwithſtand- 


© ing to much, which theſe rich men have, cauſeth ſuch dearth, that 


125 H. "IQ 


. * 


127 8. cg. 32.43 H. 8. c. 12. Thus, 


by a proclamation in 26 H. 8. the butchers of London were empowered to ſell, between the 
24th _ in that year, and the Nativity of St. John following, at the under-mentioned prices: 


— 


Beef and pork at 124. the pound. 


Mlutton and Veal at 03d. the pound. 


* 


MisSCELL. Col L. belonging to the Soc. of Antiquaries, i. 11. 


And by proclamation in 36 H. 8. the prices were again altered in the following manner: 


Beef not to exceed oßd. the pound ) Between 1 sch zune td © 

Ts Mutton 8 3 | | 25th December. 5 

A Veal' LE Ki. . 1d. ' N 

„Beef, . 1 in 2 55 Between 3 hr and 
Veal, che 07d e | 
Beſt EY all the year, 28 
Second * — 1 Wee n (11512 . | + "6 | 
Meaneſt lamb, CCC iii on ern forrt tt bon he we ARE ge < 
Pork, the pound, 0 o N DE + 


The prices of poulery v were alſo l by is prochmation 
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wt viore mien, (which live of their labour,) can not with the ſweate of 
« their face have a lyving, all kinde of victuals is fo deare, pigges, geeſe, 
« capons, chickens, egg ges, &.; theſe thinges with 2 are ſo un- 
* reaſonable enhaunſed *.” K , 

-A ſubſequent paſſage from the ſame nd wbicht kid been often 
quoted, ſhews us the mode of living among the yeomanry, about the 
. of the 16th century. My father, (he ſays,) was a yoman, 

« and bad no landes of his owne, onely he had a farme of 3 or 4 
e pound by year at the uttermoſt, and hereupon he tilled: ſo much as. 
<«< kept half a doſſen men. He had walke for an hundreth ſheepe, and 


my mother milked xxx kine. He was able, and did finde the king a 


« harnes, with himſelf and his horſe, while (until) he came to the 
S place that he ſhould receave the kinge's wages. I can remember, 
„ that I buckeled his harnes, when he went to Blackheath-ſield. He 
« kept, me to ſchole, or els I had not bene able to have preached: 
« before the kinge's majeſtie now. He maryed my ſiſters with five 

pound or xx nobles a peece, fo that he brought them up in godlynes 
and feare of God. He kept hoſpitalitie for his poore neighboures. 
« And ſome almes he gave to the poore, and all this did he of the ſayd 
« farme. Where he that now hath it, payeth xvi pound by the 
<<, yeare or more, and is not able to doe any thing for his prince, for 
« himſelfe, nor for his children, or geve a cup of drinke to the poore*.” 
Very early, in Edward the Sixth's reign, the Legiſlature reiterated 
the old complaints againſt * idleneſs and ene They conceived, 

<« that the godly acts which had hitherts' been framed on the ſubject, 
« had not had the ſucceſſe which might have been. wiſhed ;” that it 
Was partly aſcribable to the fooliſh pitie and mercie of thoſe: who 
« ſhould: have ſeene the ſaid godly lawes executed; and partly owing. 
to the peryerſe nature and long- accuſtomedl idleneſſe of the perſois 
given to loytering;” and thought that if 'the vagabonds, -who. | 
« were: unprofitable members, or rather enemies of the commong 


« were ee by death. Whipping, ere and wi 


14 
"34? } : 


56h, 31. | n Where is often ufed 3 in "the State Vece 
writers, for uvhereg 136 and ſometimes whereas is uſed for where. See the oth 
Lancelot du Lake;“ beginning, When. Arthur firſt in court began Us 
Baues of Ancient N * ed. i. K o Latyn | 
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* corporall pains, it were not without their deſerts”. .“ It was theres -- 

fore enacted, That if any man, or woman, able to work, ſhould 

« refuſe to labour, and live idly for three days, that he or ſhe ſhould 

4 be branded with a red-hot iron on the breaſt with the letter V, and * 

- « ſhould be adjudged: the ſlaves, for two years, of any perſon who ſhould | 

ee inform againſt ſuch idler. And the maſter was directed to feed. his 

« ſlave. with bread and water, or ſmall drink, and ſuch refuſe meat as 

« he ſhould think proper; and to cauſe his ſlave to work, by beating, 

e“ chaining,. or otherwiſe, in ſuch work and labour, (how vile ſoever it 

be,) as he ſhould put him unto:“ and the ſtatute adds, that. if he 

« runs away from his maſter for the ſpace of 14 days, he ſhall become 

i his ſlave for life, after being branded on the forehead, or cheek, with 

the letter S;. and if he runs away a ſecond time, and ſhall be con- 

« yicted thereof by. two ſufficient witneſſes, he ſhall be taken as a 

« felon, and ſuffer pains of death, as other felons ought to do-.“ 
Maſters were empowered: © to ſell, bequeath, let out for hire, or re 

« the ſervice of their ſlaves to any perſon whomſoever, upon ſuch condi-- 

tion, and for ſuch term of years, as the. ſaid perſons be adjudged to 

« him for ſlaves, after the like fort and manner as he en do * "IO" 

other his moveable goods or chattels. | 
Another clauſe of the ſtatute directs, that if” any „ uch e or 

ſlaves fo adjudged ſhall at any time after ſuch adjudgment maime or 

« ounde their maſters or miſtreſſes in refiſting their correction or 

« otherwiſe, or When they be manumitted or ſet againe free, or, in the 

« time of their fervice, ſhall conſpire with any. other, or by them 

« ſelves, go about to murder and kill, or to maime their maſters or 

cc miſtreſſes, or thoſe that were their maſter or miſtreſs, or to burne 

their houſes, Barnes, or corne, ſo that their intent come to an ac tending ' 

* to the fekt, that they ſhould likewiſe: be, accounted felons, unleſs 

ſome any Would take Wen, offender into their fervice as a ſlave. 

« fr ever.“ 775 7 1 n 
Harſh and inhuman as the above parts of the aft may PRER a. üb 

ſequent clauſe is more repugnant to every, juſt. principle of legiſlation. . 

It enadts, that * * although there be no man Wehe hall demand — | 
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« loiterer. or loiterers, yet nevertheleſs juſtices of the peace ſhall be 

bound to inquire aſter ſuch idle perſons; and if it ſhall appear that 
«any ſuch have been vagrant for the ſpace of three days, he ſhall be 
branded on the breaſt with a V, made with an hot iron; and ſhall 
© beconveyed to the place of his birth, there to be nouriſhed, and kept 
in chains, or otheravi i/e, either at the common works in amending high- 
6 Ways, or in the ſervice of individuals, after all ſuch former condition, 
* {pace of years, orders, puniſhments for runnitig away, as are expreſſed 
of any common or private perſon to whom ſuch loiterer is — 
« a ſlave. 

If vagabonds are carried to he, of which 220 have falſely 
« declared themſelves to be natives, then for ſuch lie they ſhall be 
% marked in the face with an 8, and be ſlave to the inhabitants or cor- 
.% poration of WE town, citie, or village, where he ſaid he was born 
ein, for ever.“ 

- All perſons were berech to take idle children from vagabonds, 
and to retain them as apprentices, till the boys were 24, and the girls 20 
years of age; and if they ran away before the end of their term, their 
1 might, upon recovering them, puniſh them, in chains, or other- 


wiſe, and uſe them as EVE Tow 1 time of their apprenticeſhip f on 
have expired. | 


A maſter was, Ukewiſe, aüthorkzed to“ put a ring of iron about the 


neck, arm, or leg of his ſlave, for a more < knowledge and N 
of the keeping of him.“ mia 


The latter part of the ſtatute TER provides a habitation, (a 
2 perhaps, not a compullory maintenance, ) for the impotent 
The officers of cities, towns, and villages, were directed to ſee 

rt « beſtowed and provided for of tenantries, cottages, and other 
« convenient houſes, to be lodged i in, at the coſts and charges of the 
« {23d cities, towns, boroughs, a nd villages, there to. be relieved, and. 
« cured, by the devotion of good people 77 and, in order that no place | 
might be burthened with perſons flocking from. other. quarters, . the 
magiſtrates were ordered to enquire concerning the aged, impotent, 


4 and lame; in their diſtrict;“ and to “ remove ſuch as were not born 


40 there, and, bad not t_reſded.thers for the laſt» three: years, either ohn 
101271019 c 4 horſeback 


li 
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« horſeback, in cart, chariot, or otherwiſe, to the place where they 
were born, or had generally dwelt, there to be provided for and 
6 nouriſhed of almes. Thoſe, however, who were at all able to work, 
were to be employed by the town, or by — who would find 
them meat and drink for their work. 

The curate of every pariſh was enjoined to wa his pariſhioners 
every Sunday to relieve their poor pariſhioners. 

The following clauſe is ſcarcely intelligible: “ Provided Ame that 
« jf it ſhall chinve any ſuch adjudged apprentice ſervant or ſlave as is 
before rehearſed, to have inheritance deſcended unto him, or hir, 
« or any other waies by the lawes of this realme, ward or bondman, or 
nige of bloud, by or from any of his aunceſtors to any perſon or perſons, 
« that then it ſhall be lawful to any ſuch perſon or perſons, to whom 
« any ſuch ward, bondman, or nief ſhall apperteine, to take and ſeiſe 
6 ſuch wards, bondmen, or niefes, and them to retain and keep as their 
6 wards, bondmen, or niefs. And the ſaid wards, bondmen, and niefes 
« ſhall be diſcharged of the ſaid flavery or other ſervitude or bondage 
&« above rehearſed. 5 

It appears from this part of the ſtatute, that a by birth was not 
yet extinct in England, although Sir Thomas Smith, who was ſecretary 
to Edward the Sixth, (in ſpeaking of villeins in groſs, who were the 
abſolute property of their maſters, and diſpoſable like other moveables; 
and of villeins regardant, who, I have before obſerved, were appenda- 
ges of manors ;) ſays that, of the firſt he never knew any in England in 
his time; and that there were ſo few of the latter, that they were: 
hardly worth mentioning * , 

An Act, fo diſgr aceful to 3 605 Legiſlature, did not remain long i 
Statute - roll: by "the zd and 4th Edw. 6th,. c. 16, it was compleatly 
reppaled, and the eee of the 22d Hen. 8th were. revived. bol e 


Fl 


. This/i is . ode, by which ts Poor 3 in many * the pariſhes of the midland 1 
who are able to work, are {till maintained in the winter. They are known under the deno- 
mination of roundſmen, from going round the town, from houſe to houſe, to ſolicit employ- 
ment. In many places the rule is, that a houſholder, whoſe rent amounts to a certain ſum, 
ſhall, in his turn, employ . e for one day, at a ſtipulated allowance. See the Second 
Volume of this . $2; * 54. 1 Foe of e ed. 163 5249. 
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By N the ßth and 6th of Edw. 6th, c. 2. the chief officers in cities 


P bye towns, and the miniſters and church-wardens in-country: pariſhes, 


were directed annually to appoint two, or more, able .perſons, to be 
collectors of the alms of the people for the relief of the Poor. The 
collectors, on the Sunday after their election, were to © gently aſk 
Sand demand of every man and woman, what they of their charity 


Would be contented to give weekly towards the relief of the Poor,” 


and to regiſter the ſum in a book: they were likewiſe entruſted with 
the diſtribution of the money collected; and authorized to employ the 
Poor in ſuch work as they were able to do. They were to account 
quarterly wath the magiſtrates of cities, and the miniſters and church- 
wardens of Villages; and, on quitting their office, to deliver up the 
ſurplus money in their hands, to be put in the common cheſt of the 


church, or in ſome other ſafe place. The penalty, however, for not 
accounting is {© flight, although perhaps ſomewhat more formidable 


than it would now be dans nd that, like many Treaſurers of modern 
Friendly Societies, the collectors for the Poor muſt have often peculated 
with impunity. The ſtatute ſays, if they refuſe to account within 


eight days, (after the expiration of fheir office,) the biſhop of the dio- 


ceſe, or ordinary, ſhall compel them, by Cenjares of the church, to account 
before ſuch perſons as he ſhall appoint.” 


The means provided by the ſtatute for the enforcing, and collecting 


of, alms, appear to have been equally weak and inefficacious. It is 


ſaid, that if any perſon, being able to further this charitable work, 
do obſtinately and frowardly refuſe to give towards the help of the 
Poor, or 44 wilfully diſcourage others from ſo charitable a deed, the 
6 parſon, vicar, or curate, and church-wardens of the pariſh where he 
„ dwelleth, ſhall gently exhort him: and if he will not be ſo perſuaded, 
then, on certificate of ſuch parſon, vicar, or curate, to the biſhop of 
the dioceſe, the biſhop ſhall ſend for him, to induce and perſuade 
him by charitable ways and means; and ſo, according to "ins" dif- 
« cretion, to take order for the reformation thereof.” : | 

While the - Legiſlature were thus providing for the maintenance of 


8 4 the neceſſitous, they were not inattentive to the preſervation of the mo- 
| *y of the n clafſes of the — Ale houſes, Which had 
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would, amidſt the good cheer of the greateſt feſtival in the year, be 
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flightly been noticed in an Act paſſed in the 11th year of Henry the Se- 
venth, by which Juſtices of the Peace were empowered to reſtrain the 


common felling of ale*, were again, in 1552, placed under the direction 
of the magiſtrates. The Act paſſed for this purpoſe recites, That 


* jntolerable hurts and troubles to the commonwealth doth * daily grow 


and encreaſe through ſuch abuſes and diſorders as are had in com- 


* mon ale-houſes, and other houſes called tippling-houſes;“ Juſtices of 


the Peace are empowered * to put away common ſelling of ale and beer 
& in common ale-houſes ; and none ſhall keep an als+houſe but ſuch as 
e ſhall be admitted in open Seffions, or by two Juſtices. And the Juſ- 
e tices ſhall take bond and ſurety, or recognizance, as well againſt the 
<« uſing of unlawful games, as alſo for the uſing and maintenance of 
% good ae, as by their diſeretion ſhall be thought neceſſary and con- 
„ venient.” N 
Buy the 1 and 3d Ph. and M. c. 5. many Fr. the ſtatutes concerning 
beggars, vagabonds, and idle perſons, were enforced. The time of 
appointing collectors, and making collection of alms, was altered from 


Whitſuntide to Chriſtmas ; probably not only becauſe the former was a 


moveable' feaſt, and the duration of the office very irregular, but, like- 


wile, - becauſe at Chriſtmas the Poor were more neceſfitous than they 


were at Whitſuntide; but the Rich, It might naturally | be expect 


moſt diſpoſed to be liberal in their contributions. A penalty of 408. 
was aſs anttexed to refuſal of the office of collector. If a'pariſh had 
more Poor than it was able to maintain, the en were n 


* Sqn * AQ, re The author of a W S lately. publicied, containing much 


| ;ntarmation relative to public-houſes, remarks, that, notwithſtanding the vaſt decreaſe * 


the value of money, there has been no increaſe in the penalty on the forfei iture of an ale- 


houfe-keeper's recogniſance, which is fill no more than 10l.; and is, in moſt inftances, a 
mere matter of form, one publican being ſecurity for another,—-Obſervations and rafts 


relating 20: ebener 6: 380 thought old Tuſſer: 199-49. i 
n <0 At. Chriſtmas we banket, the riche with 4 Pore, 3 þ oy, 
Who then (but the miſer) but openeth bis doore 6 e 
4 At Chtiſtmas by labour is little to getz; _—_— 
4 237 BY WA + of 44 2 wanting, the poreſt in daunger are fer. es uno 
1 175 Zr —— What ſeaſon then better; of all the whole yere, - 1 b 
l * «Thy uredy pore neighbour to camfort and chere? _ ; 5 3 ads 
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3 to gratit à licence to poor folks to go abroad to beg and receive alms 

= - out of their reſpective pariſhes, in their own, or in an adjoining county. 

= I Vue magiſtrates in cities were alſo empowered to induce, move, and 
_ perfuade'*-the inhabitants of wealthy pariſhes to contribute towards: the 3 
relief of the Poor in a more needy pariſh. 

8 All poor folks, licenſed to beg out of the limits of a city or town 
corporate, were ordered to wear, both on the breaſt and on the back of 
of their outermoſte garment, ſome notable badge, or token, to be aſ- 
figned to them by the head officer, with the aſſent of two juſtices. 
Previous to the paſſing of the © Act for the relief of the Poor, 

E | 1601, (Which, having concentrated all the former laws relative to this 
| ſubject in one point, may be conſidered as the head- ſtone of our pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment,) the Legiſlature attempted, by various means, to 
ſecure a maintenance to the impotent, and employment to the idle, 
part of the community. It is not, however, from a peruſal only of 
> the records of parliament that we can decide on the expediency of the 
| Acts paſſed for this purpoſe. In order to aſcertain the excellence of 
any law, it is extremely eſſential to advert to the manners and cuſtoms 
of the people, and the general circumſtances of the country at the 
period when it was adopted; and to conſider how far thoſe evils 
exiſted, for which a legiſlative remedy was propoſed: it is with 
this view that I ſhall notice a few circumſtances relative to the civil 
and domeſtic ſituation of the labouring claſſes, in the interval between 
the Reformation and tlie concluſion of the long (andy in ſome. in- 
cances, glorious,) reign of Elizabeth. + att FT (wi 
= Previous to the 16th century, the ae ee a; manufactures with | 
„ 2 ", commerce had produced very important changes i in the ſtate of ſociety 
=_ nun England. In purſuing. the various occupations of induſtry, 8 
people had diſcoyered the means of emancipating themſelves from the 
heavy thackles of vaſſalage and ſervitude: and the nobility, in judiciouſly 
preferring a turn of expence, which promoted the arts, to the coarſe 
enjoyments of baronial ſplendor, which were the ſource of idleneſs and 
diſorder, had neceſſarily bartered their perſonal authority for private 
door: and whilſt their individual influence over their dependents 
woas thus gradually waſting away, their collective preponderance in 
= : the ſcale of government, which had often enabled them to reſiſt even 
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kingly power with ſucceſs, was, completely overthrown by: the deſolat- 
ing effects of the civil wars between the Vorkiſts and Lancaſtrians. So 
many ancient families were annihilated in the conteſt; and ſo, many noble- 
men, on both ſides, periſhed either in the field Or ON the ſcaffold, that 
Henry the Seventh could only ſummon twenty-eight temporal peers "to his 
firſt parliament” : nor was the number-much increaſed during his reign ; 
only thirty- ſix temporal peers were ſummoned: to the firſt 3 
of Henry the Eighth*. By the diſſolution of the monaſteries, the re- 
maining branch * the ariſtocracy was deſtroyed; ; and, many of the 
a that had long oppoſed the progreſs of induſtry being thus 
removed, the middling ranks inſenſibly advanced to wealth ae inde- 
pendence; although it is juſtly obſerved, that, in the interval between 
the fall of the Wei and the riſe of this order, many of our monarchs 
availed themſelves of the times, and aſſumed an authority almoſt ab- 
ſolute *. | 7 ER | 

The exerciſe of the prerogatives of the Crown, in the ian of 
purveyance and monopolies, was carried by Elizabeth to ſuch an ex- 
tent, that the progreſs of improvement in every branch of induſtry 
was much retarded, and civil n mien be laid to be eee 
extinguiſhed. | 

of the oppreſſions ariſing doi purveyance Lt 20060 bids given 
a long detail *; and with regard to monopolies, there was hardly a eons 

JAE | 


.. 3 Dugd. Summons to Parl. 2 Dugd. Summons to Parl. 486. 3 Hume, iſ ed. ir. 737. 
+1 venture to tranſcribe the paſſage, (although a long one,) from his works, as it gives 
a very faithful picture of the hardſhips ſuſtained by the people from the exerciſe of this 
(perhaps the. moſt intolerable) branch of the prerogative. . In his ſpeech againſt purveyors, 

he ſays; © Firſt; they take in hand what they ought not to take; ſecondly, they take in 

quantity a far greater proportion than cometh to your majeſty's uſe; thirdly, they take i in 
an unlawful manner, in a manner, I ſay, directly and expreſsly prohibited by ſeveral laws. 
«F or the firſt, I am a little to alter their name; for, inſtead. of takers, they become laxeri; 
4 inſtead of taking proviſions for your. majeſty s ſervice, they tax your, people a redimendam 


«  vexationem;; impoſing upon them; and extorting from them divers ſums of money, ſqmctimes | | 


in groſs, ſometimes. in the, nature of ſlipends annually paidz ne naceant, to be, reed and 
s eaſed ofkheir oppreſſion. Again, they take trees, which by law they cannot doz.ti In res, 
„ whichrare the beauty, erdkken dg fn ſhelter of men's houſes 3 . men have long 
60 * ſpared, from their own purſe rand WI. > that men eſteem for their ule. and delight, above 

aten times the value; that are a loſs which men FAG ae e. "Thele de hey 
take, fo the ns and ſpoiling 0 of Py We N N SA aka” 364 
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modity of importance that was not conſigned to the monopolizing 


| handof a patentee. Iron, ſteel, ſkins, pot-aſhes, ſalt- petre, glaſs, paper, 


ſtarch, tin, leather, wool, yarn, ſea-coals, and beer, form but a ſmall 
part of the long liſt of monopolies : the a in the Houſe of 
an 


— be cn with to their own appetites. And if a gentleman be too hard for 
c them while he is at home, they will watch their time when there is but a bailiff or a ſer- 
« yant remaining; and put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the maſter can ſtop it. 


Again, they uſe a ſtrange and moſt unjuſt exaction, in cauſing the ſubjects to pay poun- 
e dage of their own debts due from your majeſty unto them: ſo as a poor man, when 


« he has had his hay or his wood, or his poultry, (which perchance he was full loath to 
« part with, and had for the proviſion ( of his own family, and not to put'to ſale, taken from 
« him, and that not at a juſt price, but under the value, and cometh to receive his 
« money, he ſhall haye after the rate of twelve pence in the pound abated for poundage of 
© his due payment upon fo hard conditions. Nay, farther, they are grown to that extremity, 
«(2s is. affirmed, though it be ſcarce credible, fave that in ſuch perſons all things. are 
< eredible,) that they will take double poundage, once when the debenture is-made, and. 

© again the ſecond time when the money is paid. For the ſecond point,. moſt gracious 
40 Sovereign, touching the quantity which they take, far above that which is anſwered to 
« your majeſty's ufe 3 it is affirmed unto me, by divers gentlemen. of good report, as a mat- 
«ter which I may ſafely avouch unto your majeſty, that there is no pound profit, which 
6 redoundeth unto your majeſty in this courfe, but induceth and begetteth three pound da- 
t mage upon your ſubjects, beſide the diſcontentment. And to the end they. may make 
ce their ſpoilt more ſeeurely, what do they ? Whereas divers ſtatutes do ſtrictly provide, 
cc that whatſoever they take ſhall be regiſtered and atteſted, to the end that, by making a col- 
cc lation of that which is taken from the country and that which is. anfwered above, their de- 
« ceits might appear, they, to the end to obſcure their deceits, utterly omit the obſervation. 
d of this, which the law preſeribeth. And therefore; to deſcend, if it may pleaſe your ma- 


* jeſty, to the third fort of abuſe, which is of the unlawful manner of taking, whereof: 


e this queſtion is a branch; it is fo manifold, as it rather aſketh an enumeration af rue of. 
"INS particulars than a proſecution of all. 

For their price By law, they ought to 1e 0 they can agree with the ſubject; by abuſe, 
** take at an impoſed and enforeed price: by law, they ought to make but one apprize- 
men by the neighbours in the country; by abuſe, they make a. ſecond apprize- 
. ment ut he court gate; and when the ſubjects cattle come up many miles, lean, and out 
= of plight dy reaſon of their travel, then they price them anew: at an abated price. By. 

| ey vught to take between fun and ſun 3 by abuſe, they take by twilight and in the 

F night-time, 2 time well choſen for male factors. By law, they ought not to take in the 

Highways, (> place by her majefty's high prerogative prote ted, and by ſtatute by ſpecial 

rds excepted 3) by abuſe, they take in the highways. By law, they ought to ſhew their 

"66: commiſſion, Kc. Bacon's Works, 4to. iv. .305—6.: The reader wilk find a curious ac- 

tout of the compoſitions paid by the different counties.jn the year 1393, in lien. We pur» 
— Arend — 5. e. * MrvEHackwell, | 
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FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. 10 
Commons was well juſtified, who expreſſed his ſurpriſe that bread was 


not in the number. 


Little doubt, however, can be entertained, that, during the 16th 


century, the nation was making unexampled ſtrides towards the at- 


tainment of opulence and comfort. The frequent proclamations 


enacted againſt the practice of encloſing lands that had been uſed in til- 


lage, which, it is ſuppoſed, ereated a decay of huſbandry *; the various 


complaints againſt foreign manufacturers and artificers,.. who much ex- 
celled the Engliſh in dexterity and induſtry ; and the numerous acts 
that were paſſed in Henry the Eighth's reign for the improvement of 
highways and bridges, paving of towns, draining of marſhes, and other 
public purpoſes; and the many private acts for regulating the property 
of individuals, are ſtrong proofs of the AY ſtate of the king- 
dom. 

It muſt, "WEE be admitted, that, on the achicr ſide, there are many 
facts mentioned by hiſtorians, which might incline us to ſuppoſe, that 
the.country was much impoveriſhed, did we not recollect, that, in all 
ages, the deſponding and diſcontented magnified the excellencies of the 
paſt, and undervalued the bleſſings of their own times. It was a com- 
mon topic of complaint during every part of the fifteenth century, 
that our cities were going faſt to decay. Mr. Hume ſuppoſes that it was 
in conſequence of a more regular police, and a ſtricter adminiſtration. 
of juſtice, that men of property were now induced to leave the provin- 


2 DEwes, Journals, 648. Hume, 1ſt ed. iv. 706. Parl. Hiſt. iv. 462. * Whatever 


may have been the effects of encloſures, it appears, from the able political dialogue, 
which I have before cited, that they had not inareaſed either the price of corn or of meat. 
One of the ſpeakers remarks : © Synce yee have plenty of all thinges, of corne and cattell. 


«(as yee ſay,) then it ſhould not ſeeme- this dearth ſhould belonge of theſe incloſures ; for 


« it is not for ſearcenefſe of corne that yee have this dearth, (for, thanked bee God I) corne- 


« the occafian of the dearth of cattell, for incleſure is the thing that nouriſheth moſt of any 


other.“ And again: © I cannot perceve it (encloſing) ſhoulde bee the only cauſe of this. 
« dearth (i. e. dearneſs;) for this incloſynge and greate graſinge, if it were occaſion: of that 
« dearth, of any thing it muſt be of corne chiefly ; and nowe, theſe many, yeares paſt, we 


« had corne good cheape enough ; and the dearth that was then moſt,” was of cattell, as. 
« biefes, and muttons; and the broode of theſe are rather increaſed than /diminithed by 7 


* tures and incloſinges. A compendious or briefe Examitation of JET ens 
* Kc. ene in 1581 __ n 5 hp 
1 +5 34 in <4 4 * 


© is good cheape, and ſo hath bene theſe many yeares paſt continually. Than it cannot bee 


. 


% 
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cial towns, and to retire into the country. I mould ih the 
decline of corporate towns * to their excluſive privileges, which, although 
neceſſary in the infancy of their eſtabliſhment, for their preſervation, 
yet, when induſtry had taken a firm root in the kingdom, became not 
only unneceſſary, but oppreſſive; as tradeſmen were prevented from 
carrying on their occupations within them, unleſs they were qualified 
by patrimony, apprenticeſhip, or purchaſe. Of the regular police of 
the country, during the reigns of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, it does 
not appear that hiſtory has furniſhed us with many proofs: the nation 
was ſtill far from having attained what could be called a ſtate of civi- 
lization and order; and the principal difference between the enormitics 
committed in ancient times and in the fifteenth century, ſeems. to have 
y Hiſt. of England, iti. 28 8. : The Statute-book affords many inſtances of the declining ſtate 
of corporate towns, In the 3 H. 8. c. 8. it is obſerved, that, by the 12 E. 2. it had been enacted, 
that * no miniſter (i. e. magiſtrate) in city or borough, which, by reaſon of his office, ought 
ee to keep aſſizes of wines and victuals, as long as he ſhould be attendant to that office, ſhould | 
&* merchant wines and victuals. And the reaſon here given for: repealing the At is, that 

& many and the moſt part of all the cities, boroughs, and towns corporate within the 
© realm of England were fallen in ruin and decay, and not inhabited with merchants and 


men of ſuch ſubſtance as they were at the time of making of that ſtatute ; for, at this 
& day, the dwellers and inhabitants of the ſame cities and boroughs be moſt commonly bakers, 


- 


© brewers, vintners, fiſhmongers, and other victuallers; and few or no other perſons of 


© ſubſtance be within many of the ſaid cities, other than the foreſaid victuallers, at this 
« day able and ſufficient to bear office within the ſame.” This is exactly the picture of 
many a country town, in which the only buſineſs cartied on is created by the conſump- 
tion of the inhabitants. The hiſtorians, however, of this period omitted to remark, 
that, although the manufacturer had deſerted cities and boroughs, (as he had no longer 
need of the protection of corporations, ) he had ſettled in unprivileged places; which, 
even in the reign of Elizabeth, appear, in many inſtances, to have been in a very flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. Birmingham, even in Leland's time, was eminent for its cutlery; and Manche- 
ſter, as early as 1552, appears to have been a place of conſiderable conſequence. An AQ, 
paſſed in that year, notices its cottons, rugges, and frizes: (5 & 6 E. 6. c.6.) In an Act 


paſſed in 1541, (33 H. 8. c. 15.) it is remarked, that Mancheſter had a long time been a 
ton well inhabited; and the inhabitants © well ſet to work in making of cloths, as well of 
_* linen as of woollen, whereby the inhabitants of the taid town have gotten "and come 


«z into riches and wealthy livings ; and, by reaſon of great occupying, good order, ſtrict and 


; 40 true dealing of the inhabitants of the ſaid town, many ſtrangers, as well of Ireland, as 


«of other places, had reſorted thither.”” 33 H. 8. e. 15. It is remarkable, that the 
A. 1 in 45 the Eighth's reign, for-r removing rubbiſh and e Ir m the void 


f 
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been, that, in the former, large bodies of men, headed by a deſperate 
chieftain, carried on a ſpecies of civil war againſt their neighbours; 
and, in the latter, every part of the kingdom was infeſted with vaga- 
bonds and robbers. Writers, who contend that ſeverity of puniſhment 
is not the beſt preventive of crime, are fully juſtified by the hiſtory of this 
period: never were ſevere laws iſſued in greater abundance, nor exe- 
cuted more rigorouſly ; and never did the unrelenting vengeance of juſ- 
tice prove more ineffectual. The priſoners for debt, in the different 


gaols in the kingdom, are ſtated by Mr. Hume, on the authority of an. 


Act of Parliament paſſed in 1512', to have exceeded the number of 
60,000 3 and Harriſon aſſures us, that the king executed his laws with 
ſuch ſeverity, that 72,000 © great and petty thieves were put to death 


during his reigm'.“ He adds, that, even in Ehzabeth's reign, © rogyes 


were truſſed up apace; and that there was not © one year, commonly, 
wherein 300 or 400 of them were not devoured and eaten up by the gal- 
lows, 1n one place and other This account of the diſorderly ſtate of 
the kingdom is ſtrongly ork 

Strype, which was written by an eminent Jultice of the Peace in So- 
merſetſhire, in the year 1590, five years before the. memorable Act fot 
the relief of the Poor. In enumerating the diſorders which then pre- 
vailed in that county, the author informs us, that * forty perſons had 
there been executed, in a year, for robberies, thefts, and other felonies ;. 
6 thirty-five burnt in the hand ; thirty-ſeven whipped ; 183 diſcharged: 
that thoſe who were diſcharged were moſt wicked and deſperate per- 
* ſons, who never could come to any good, becauſe they would not 
« work, and none would take them into ſervice : that, notwithffand- 
ing theſe great number of indictments, the fifth part of the fgfbnies 
* committed i in the county were not brought to trial; and the greater 
* * number. f 


13 H. 8 6. 1 x 7 doubt whitker the words of the Ack warrant Mr. Hime's con- 


firudtion, They ate: * Where (whereas) the workers and makers of caps and hats, within 


this realme of England, have daily occupied, and ſet on worke in making of caps and Hats 
* of the king's natural ſubjects, that is to ſay, men, women, maidens, and'children (borne 
_ © within this realme of England,) to the great reliefe and comforte of poor priſoners within 

* this realtite,” te che number of rhreeſcore thoufand perſons, and above, in carding, ſpin- 
| elle n i. 407. 12 +: *Deſcription of England, 186 © Ibid. 


C / ROT ( felons, 


oborated by a ſtatement preſerved by 


ſcaped cenſure, either from the ſuperior Jen of . 


% 
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, felonis, g of the magiſtrates, or the fooliſh lemity of the 
„people: chat che rapines committed by the infinite number of wick- 
ed, waridering, idle people, were intolerable to the poor countrymen, 


date of the weald fuſe at e e x en e 


And obliged them to a perpetual watch of their ſheep-folds, paſtures, 
«woods, and corn-fields: that the other counties of England were in 
no better condition than Somerſetſhire; and many of them were even 


in a worſe that there were, at leaſt, 300 or 400 able-bodied vaga- 


bonds in every county, who lived by theft and rapine; and who ſome- 
times met in troops to the number of ſixty, and committed ſpoil on 
the inhabitants: that if all the felons of this kind were reduced to 
«© good fubjection, they would form a ſtrong army: and that the ma- 


* giſtrates were awed, by the aſſociations and the threats of confede- 


« rates, from executing juſtice on the offenders. Such a picture of a 
ſingle county is ſufficient to convince us of the deplorable ſtate of the 
whole kin gdom. It is, however, very difficult, at this diſtance of 
time, to Bſeover the cauſes of theſe diſorders; but it is probable that 


they were in a great meaſure owing to the difficulty of finding regular 


employment for the ſuperfluous hands which were not required in agri- 


_ culture. Tillage appears to have improved very conſiderably, both-in 


, and in the preceding reign: in 1574, twenty buſhels of wheat an 


acre were eſteemed a fair average crop“; and ſuch a produce would, 


even now, in many parts of England, not be confidered as deſpicable. 


As huſbandry became better underſtood, the proportion of arable land 


was leſſened, and conſequently fewer hands were required for the ope- 


rations of u er " Ie _ Population of the country would, 


-FF "Lf Fe" F 


Aenne Aniale, :in, 290. ene Hiſt, of Fust iv. 126% 44 ie he for: 
 « The yerld of our corne-ground is much after this rate Leben; 1 


e the land (if you pleaſe to make an eftimat thereof the, acre,) 1 in meane and indif- 


& ferent yeares, wherein each acre of ric or wheat, well tilled and drefſed, will yeeld 
„ commonlie Bx tecne vr twentie buſhels 3 an acre of barke, hx-and-thirtie buſhels; of otes, 
4 and ſuch like, foure or five yuartersz which proportion kN EW abated 
« toward che North, as it is oftentimes ſarmounted in the South,”. De | L 
Hackluyt,, in bie Accounts of Voyages, (but I cannot recolleQ. in w] f 
buſhels of wheat an aere, in England, 3s +greats but-not pe crops... 
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| however, in the natural progreſs of ſociety, have gradually reſort- 
ed to the various branches of induſtry, which were opened by the in- 
ereaſing demand for manufactures, had not the injudicious ſyſtem of 


taxation, which was purſued at this period, thrown inſurmountable 


difficulties in the way of commercial exertion. The illegal extortions 
of giſts from the ſubject, compulſive loans, purveyance, and monopo- 
kes, were ſufficient to extinguiſh the enterpriſing ſpirit of commerce 
and manufacture; ſuch arbitrary proceedings (a member of the Houſe 
of Commons had the courage, even in Elizabeth's days, to remark) 
brought general profit into private hands, and ended» in beggary and 
bondage. Four licences, granted to courtiers, occaſioned the ruin of 
ſeven or eight thouſand of the queen's ſubjects . Even Burleigh, the 
ableſt ſtateſman of his time, ſeems to have been an advocate for i a ſyl- 
tem of extortion. In a ſpeech he made to the queen and council, he 
propoſed the erection of a new court, to be intruſted with a general in- 
quiſitorial power over the whole kingdom, for the better correction of 
abuſes. By ſuch methods, he aſſerted, Henry the Seventh had added 
greatly to his revenues; and he expreſſed his full expectations, that ſuch 
an inſtitution would procure a greater acceſſion to the royal treaſure, 
than Henry the Eighth derived from the abolition of the abbies, and the 
ſeizure of the property of the church. This propoſition, however, 
fortunately for the nation, was rejected. 

Even ſubſidies, which perhaps fel leſs heavily on the 1 a 
any other taxes, were levied with great partmlity ; and their produce 
was extremely variable and uncertain., A ſubſidy, which in the 8th 
of Elizabeth amounted to / 120,000. in the goth year of her reign 
was only £ 78,000. It was continually decreaſing; and was fo far 
. conſidered as a perſonal tax, that a man paid only 1 in the county where 
he lived, although he poſſeſſed various eſtates in other parts of the 
kingdom *, Mr. Hume adds, that the aſſeſſors formed a very looſe 
valuation. of a man's property, and rated him accordingly : « when 
rents fell, or parcels were ſold off an eſtate, the proprietor was ſure 
." 0 repreſent theſe loſſes, and obtain a diminution of his ſubſidy; but 


* Sinclair, Hiſt: of the Revetue; 24 ed. i. 132. kee, Journal, 242. a Segen 
Annals iv. 234. e Hume, Hiſt 5 Engl v. 126. _ 
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6 + "I rents we? or new lands were prrehafod, FX Wy his own 
« ſectet, and paid no more than formerly. The /mall proprietors, or 
twenty pound men, (for none of leſs income paid any ſubſidy,) went 
5 continually to decay; and when their eſtates were ſwallowed up by 
%a greater, the new purchaſer increaſed not his ſubſidy. This ap- 
pears to me to be far from a ſatisfactory account, either of the method 
of impoſing this tax, or of the cauſes of the great decreaſe in it's pro- 
duce. The tax-gatherers might be (and I have no doubt they were,) 
extremely partial to perſons 1 in authority ; but I cannot concerve how 
the acquiſition of the eſtates of twenty pound men by great proprie- 
tors could poſſibly have leſſened the amount of the tax: for, in conſe- 
quence of the transfer, land, which was before exempted, became 
rateable to the ſubſidy 3 ; as two houſes of five windows each, if con- 
verted into one, would now, in conſequence of ſuch alteration, be ſub- 
jected to the window-tax. Neither can the twenty pound men be 
confidered as ſmall proprietors. A farm of L' 200. a year, even in 
thoſe parts of England which have been the leaſt improved, is, I con- 
ceive, not more extenſive than one of L 20. a year in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth; and the owner of £200. a year in land cannot, I think, be 
conſidered in the light of a ſmall proprietor. A more obvious way of 
accounting for the falling off of the fubſidy, is to ſuppoſe, that the ſize 
of eſtates was rather reduced than diminiſhed. The ſtatutes which 
enabled the nobility to alienate their eſtates, the ſeizure and" fale of 
abbey lands by Henry the Eighth, and the general effects of increaſing 
induſtry, muſt have powerfully operated towards a more equal divifion 
of property than could poſſibly have taken place in times, when the 
nation was poorer, and the ſhackles of mortmain and entails more 
rigidly obſerved. I admit, aaa that whilſt theſe renn cauſes 


Matos. in his Lomas. a notice of this e ; 6 When the Parliament, 
the high court of this realme, is gathered together, and there it is determined that 
«every. man ſhall pay a XV part of his goodes- to the king: then comtaiſfions come 
« forth; and he that, in fight of men, in his cattel, corne, theepe, eee is.worth 

4 C marke, or an C pound, will ſet him ſelſe at K pound; he will be wor 

| « the king, but after X pound. Tell me now, whether this be theft or no? His cattell, 
ene, theepe, in every man's eyes, ſhall be worth two C poupdy befides-other: 
_ and plate; and he will marry his daughter, and give with her i Aj fp Cres 

20. and jet, at the valuation, he will be a __— man,” ——= 


/ 
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were gradually transferring a great portion of the eſtates of the church 
and the nobility into the hands of country gentlemen, (that middling 
claſs of proprietors, which was now increaſing very faſt both in num- 
ber and opulence,) the race of cotlagers was going faſt ta decay: this 
muſt ever be the caſe in an improved ſtate of agriculture. The half. 
ſtarved proprietor of ten or twenty acres will often be perſuaded to 
part with his land to a rich neighbour, who farms on an extenſive ſcale. 
Theſe ſymptoms of increaſing wealth, however, often cauſed great alarm 
in the Legiſlature ; ai £ it was often attempted to make farms and 
houſes of huſbandry of | ſtandard ;” a device, which Lord Bacon dig- 
nifies with the appelfation of profound and admirable.” Among 
other effects, which the Legiſlature aſcribed to great farms, the num- 
ber of ſheep is particularly noticed. The Act elle | in 1533, for re- 
ſtraining the number of ſheep to be kept in one flock to 2000, remarks, 
that ſome proprietors had even flocks of 24,000 ſheep *; and aſcribes 
the increaſe of the price of meat to the increaſe of ſheep ?, from flocks 
being monopolized by a few individuals; and yet, from comparing the 
prices of meat with the prices of corn, it would appear that the 
former were moderate. Beef and pork were ſold at a half- penny a 
 pound?, while wheat, uſually, exceeded 188. the quarter“ Dr. Price infers 
from the language of the ſtatute which regulates the price of beef, veal, 
pork, and utton, that theſe articles, in the 16th century, were the food 
of the poor *. I ſhould, however, i imagine, that the conſumption of 
meat was principally confined to cities; and that bread, and that not 
9 ED f GEESE WE RE 


* 


1256 ;. 8. e. | A hos One of the ſpeakers 3 in the dialogue above anode was of 
the ſame opinion : © yea, thoſe ſheepe js the cauſe of Wl theſe miſchieves, for they have 
driven huſbandry out of the countrey, by the which was increaſed before, all kinde of 
<« victuals, and now altogeether ſheepe, ſheepe, ſheepe!” A Compendious or Briefe Ex- 
amination, 8c. F. 5. 3 24 Hl. 8. 0. 3. N gee Table of Prices, Appendix, No. 1. 

Price, on Reverſ. Payments, 5th ed. ii. 285. This may be doubted: it appears from 
Sir John Cullum's Hiſtory of Hawſted, that, in 13 59, the poor land- holders, who were ob- 
Tiged by their tenures to work for the lord in hay-time and harveſt, kad no other allowance 
of animal food than two herrings a day each, and ſome milk from the maner dairy to make 
them cheeſe ; they had, beſides, each man a loaf, of which 15 made a buſhel, and an allew- 


ance of drink, the quantity of which was not ſpecified. Hiſt. of Hawſted, 183. In 1386, 
oat-meal was part of the food of ſervants: in that year, 12 buſtels were uſed ſor the food 
> rs . a. 
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of tie beſt 3 was the uſual and principal diet of the ine 
people. The following deſcription from Harri affords us a very 
adequate idea of their mean and fcantyaſare in. the days. The 
<4 bread throughout che land, he ſays, made of ſueh graine as the 
« foils. yeeldeth; nevertheleſſe the _— commonlie provide 
% themſelves. fuſficientlie-of- wheat. for their owne tables, whilett their 
&. houſehold and poore neighbours. in ſome ſhires are inforced to content 
themſelves with rie or barleie; ꝓea, and in time of dearth, manie with 
© bread made either · of beans, peaſon; or otes, or of altogither; and ſome 
* acorns among; of which ſcourge the pooreſt doo ſooneſt taſt, fith they 
« are leaſt able to provide ee ee of better: I will not ſaie that this 
extremitie is oft ſo well. to be ſeene in time of plentie as of dearth; 
4 but if I ſhould, I could eaſilie bring my triall.“' He adds, that che 
artificer- and labourer are driven to content themſelves with horſſe 
«6: core, beanes, peaſon, otes, tares and linte Pb * ReſpeRtingbrown mt, 


of ſeven. Ibid: 184. In Henry the Eighth's reign, bacon Sens to have conſtituted a part 
of the. diet of labourers.: Latymer ſays, it is their neceſſary meate to feede one, which 
they may not Exe Sermons, 106. 1 have no doubt, however, but that it formed a very | 
inconfiderable* 'portion of the laboarer's fare; and that, even at the latter end of the fifteenth. 
century, he lived; as the peaſants in the North do now, on oat. een . and pot- 
1 Tuffer remarks: 2 

5 . No pon meat; no belly-full labourers thinke.” 

Ig 55 chat, twice A week, they were allowed roaſt meat. a 


Good ploughmen looke weekely, of cuſtome, and ie. e an Ye 
« For roſt meat on Sundaies, and. I hurſdaies at night.” p. 146 


I 33 that the ſubſtantiality of diet, for which the ſixteenth century is renowned 
vas confined chiefly to the tables of perſons of rank: A, maid of honour, perhaps, break- 
faſted on roaſt, beef; but the ploughman, (in theſe good old times, as they are called,) 1 

fear, could only banquet -& upon the ſtrength of water-gruel,” as many northern and ro- 
-buſd.peaſants do-now. I have inſerted a curious ſpecimen of the good living,in-a noblemaris - 
. family in the year 1523, in the Appendix to this Volume, No: v. p. exvi. The account is 
extracted from the original cator's book of the houſhold expences of Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Surrey (father of the celebrated, but unfortunate, ſonnetteer, who was born about 1520, 
and beheaded in 4547 at his Halls of Stoke by Neyland in Suffolk, and. Hunſdonn in Hert- 

ſfordſtire: Some idea of the uſual diet of the Poor in Queen Elizabeth's days may be formed 

om the food allowed in a houſe of correction, e Foe wil 2257 1085 wy: ſet 
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he obſerves, ce thert are two ſorts “; one baked up as it commeth from - 
« the-mill, ſo that neither the lian nor the floure are anie whit dimi- 


« niſhed; the other hath little or no floure left therein at all, and it is 


« not onlie the woorſt and weakeſt of all the other ſorts, but alſo appoint- 


« ed in old time for ſervants, ſlaves, and the inferiour kind of people to 


« feed-upon.  Hereunto: likewiſe, bicauſe it is drie and brickle in the 
« working (for it will hardlie be made up handſomelie into loaves,) ſome 
„ adde a portion of rie- meale in our time, whereby the rough drineſſe or 
« drie roughnes therof is ſomewhat qualified, and then it is named 
„ miſcelin , that is, bread made of mingled corne, albeit that diverſe doo 


7 


= fow, or mingle wheat and rie of "Sig purpoſe: at the mill, or before it 
come there, and ſell the ſame at the markets under the aforeſaid name. 


In champeigne countries much rie and barleie bread is eaten, but 
1 Fee where. Wheat is ſcant and W * 


. \ . 6 * . . 
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ur orkemen deliver commonlie ſuch proportion, that of the flower of one buſhel - 
ce with another; they make. 49 caſt of mmnchet, of which everie lofe weigheth eight ounces 
into the oven and fix ounces out. The ſecond is the cheat or wheaton bread, ſo named 
©-becaufe- the colour thereof reſembleth.. the graie and yellowiſh. wheat, being cleane and 
« well dreſſed; aud out of this is the courſeſt of the bran (uſually called gurgeons, or pollard,) 
© taken. The ravelled is a kind of cheat bread alſo, but it reteinethi more of the groſſe, and 


© leſſe of the pure ſubſtance of the wheat: and this, being more ſleightlie wrought” up, is 
te uſed in the halles of the nobilitie and gentrie onlie; whereas the other either is, or ſhould © 
« be; baked. in cities and good townes, of an appointed ſize, (according to ſuch price as the 
« corne.dooth beare,) and by a ſtatute provided by King John in that behalfe. The raveled 


« cheat, therefore, is generallie ſo made, that out of one buſhelof meale, after 22 pounds of bran 
© be fifted and taken from it, (whereunto they ad the gurgeons thatriſe from the manchet, ) 
they make 30 caſt, everie lofe weighing 19 ounces in the oven, and 16 ounces out; and 
beſide this, they ſo handle the matter, that to everie bufhell of meale they add only 22 or 
* 23 pound of water, waſhing alſo.in ſome houſes there corne before i it ga to the mill, whereby | 
« their manchet bread is more excellent in colour, and pleaſingt to thee eie. The next ſort 
« is named browne bread,” Ke. Defeript: of Engl. 169. 
Much maſlin is ſtill grown in the northern counties. Moryſon, wks wrote in Eisdecke 

reign, xemarks, that 4 the Engliſh huſbandmen eate barley and rye browne bread, andipre- 
& ferre it to white bread,. az abiding longer i in the ſtomack, and not ſo ſoone diſgeſted with 


« their labour, but citizens and gentlemen eate moſt pure white bread. 2 Ttinerary, i Ul part, . 
149. The commoneſt bread uſed in England, at this period, it is probäble, "Was barley - 


bread. Lord Coke mentions it as the digt allowed ta criminals: who ſuffered, the heine forte 
| ef dure. 4 Inſt. c. 1 2 Deſcript. of Engl. 169. e er Skrangs 
aud ge eu dccurs in k ker 12 125 Hubberd's Talks. 1 Ih; : 5090 . lk * 
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f the various ſorts. of bread uſed in his time, Harriſon gives the following deſcription: 
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The accounts, however, of this author reſpecting population, 1 it muſt 
be confeſſed, are fomiewhat contradictory. Depopulation, he ſays, 
« is growing by incroaching and joining of houſe to houſe, and laieing 
d land to land, whereby the inhabitants of manie places of our countrie 
are devoured and eaten up, and their houſes either altogither pulled 
«.downe or ſuffered to decaie by litle and litle, although ſometime a, 
poore man peradventure dooth dwell in one of them, who, not being 
able to repare it, ſuffereth it to fall dow ne, and thereto thinketh him- 
« ſelfe very friendlie dealt withall, if he may have an acre of ground 
aſſigned unto him, Wwhereon to 'keepe a cow, or wherein to ſet 
* cabbages, radiſhes, parſneps, carrets, melons, pompons, or ſuch like 
<« ſtuffe, by which he and his poore houſehold liveth as by their principal] 
food, fith they can do no better. And as for wheaten-bread, they 
eat it when they can reach unto the price of it, contenting them- 
«6: ſelves, in. the meane time, with bread made of oates or barlie, a 
« poore eſtate, God wot! howbeit, what care our great incrochers? 
by But in divers places, where rich men dwelle ſometime in good tene- 
| “ ments, there be now no houſes at all, but hop-yards, and ſheads for 

*, poles, or peradventure gardens ',” 
It is an eaſie matter,” he-ſays, © to proove that Binds was never 
« leſſe furniſhed with people than at this preſent ; for if the old records 
< of everie manour be ſought, and ſearch made to find what tenements 
are fallen either downe, or into the lord's hands, or brought and united 
* togither by other men, it will ſoone appeere that in ſome one manour 
« {eventeene, eighteene, or twentie houſes are ſhrunke; 1 know what I 
| « ſaie by my owne experience; notwithſtanding that ſome. 0 one cotage 
4. be here and there erected of late, which is to little purpoſe, Of cities 
and townes either utterlie decaied, or more than a quarter or halfe dimi- 
= | < niſhed, though ſome one be a little increaſed here and there; of townes 
= pulled downe for ſheepe-walks, and no more but the raya now 
—_— 8 « ſtanding i in them, I could ſay ſome what .. 
—_ Ins another paſſage, however, he ſpeaks very differently 3 * 7 
—_ ad he ſays, do grudge at the great increaſe of people” in theſe daies, 
. 5 1 e a . nel 65 wer vr War: in A ae 
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« augmentation of mankind, Certes a greate number complaine of 
« the increaſe, of povertie, laying the cauſe upon God! as though he 
ere in fault for ſending ſuch increaſe of people, or want of wars that 
e ſhould; confume them, affirming that the land was never ſo full*.” 
The above accounts uniformly agree in one point, that the condition 
of the labouring claſſes was ſtill far from enviable. The middling 
*anks, however, before the end of the 16th century, appear to have 
advanced much in opulence and independence?, Harriſon himſelf, 
notwithſtanding his complaint of the wretchedneſs of the working 
people, admits, and deſcribes in animated language, the improved con- 
dition of farmers, After particulariſing the great changes that had 
taken place in private buildings, he adds, reſpecting the furniture. of 
dwelling-houſes, that * fo common were all forts of treene {tuffe* in 
old time, that a man ſhould hardhe find foure peeces of pewter, (of 
which one was peradventure a ſalt,) in a good farmer's houſe ; and 
« yet for all this frugalitie, (if it may fo be juſtly called, ) they were ſcarce 
« able to live, and paie their rents at their daies without ſelling of a 
I * Deſeript of Engl. 183. 2 Deſcript. of Engl. 193. | 3 The great 
decreaſe in the value of money, which was a common topic of complaint in Elizabeth's 
reign, appears to me to be an unequivocal proof of the increaſing proſperity of the 
country. A writer in 1581 remarked, that it required £200. a year to keep as good a 
| houſe as might have been kept ſixteen years before for 200 marks, or C133. 6s. 8d. A 
compendious or briefe Examination, &c. F. 5. He ſays a little after: *I have ſeen a cap for 
T thirteen-pence as good as I can get now for two ſhillings fixe-pence : of cloth yee have heard 
* how the price is ryſen. Now a payre of ſhooes colt twelve-pence; yet in my tyme I have 
e bought a better for ſixe · pence. No ow I can get never a horſe ſhooed under ten-pence or 
" twelye-pence, where I have alſo ſene the common pryce was ſixe- pence.“ F. 1 1.—0 Can- 
not your neighbour remember that, vithin theſe 30 yeres, I could buy the beſt pigge or 
« gooſe that I could lay my hand on fo fourt-pence, which now coſteth twelve-pence ; a 
« good capon for three · pence or four-pence 1 ; a cheken for 1d., 3 A hen for 24, ; 5 which now 


© coſteth mee double, aud triple, the e : it is kewiſc in greater Ware, 28 biefe and 
405 mutton” F. 14. In the inging bf "the Fiittenth century, © treene ſtuffe” 


was commonly "oſed e even by the nobility. he Ea of Northumberland and his Counteſs, 
(in I $11 5 breakfaſted « on FI 11 18 Liebe, that they dined on pewter; as the comp- 
troller and clerk of the ketchen were directed to purchaſe . 402 of rughe pervter veſſel for 
the ſervice of the houſe; and to hire 100 dozen of 22 pouber "of: at 4d. the dozen by the 
year, whichT fupp6ſe wer the com inoneſt fort df peter Plates. Two garniſh of counterfeit 
vel were * es My the Year. "Northinibetfabd Hoithold Bock, 17. 75-, Cauriterfeit 
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46.cow or an horfle or more, although they. od but: n at the 
s uttermoſt by the yeare. Such -alſo was their povertie, that if ſome 
one od farmer or huſbandman had beene at the ale-houſe, a thing 
6 greatlie uſed in thoſe.daies, amongſt 6 or 7 of his neighbours, and 
& there, in a braverie, to ſhew what ſtore he had, did caſt down his 
< purſle and therein a noble or 6 ſhillings in filver unto them, (for few 
*« ſuch men then. cared for gold, bicauſe it was not ſo readie payment, 
and they were oft inforced to give a penie for the exchange of an 
<« angell,) it was verie likely, that all the reſt could not lay Gone fo 
much againſt it; whereas in my time, although peradventure 4 
< pounds of old-rent be improved to 40, 50, or even 100 pounds“, yet 
„will the farmer, as another palme or date tree, think his gaines very 
ſmall, toward the end of his terme, if he have not ſix or ſeven yeares 
< rent lieng by him, therewith to purchaſe a new leaſe, beſide a faire 
„ carniſh* bf pewter on his cupbord, with ſo much more in od veſſel 
going about the houſe, three or foure feather beds, ſo manie coverlids 
and carpets of tapeſtrie, a filver ſalt, a bowle for wine, (if not a 
<« whole neaſt,) and a dozzen of ſpoones to furniſh up the ſute 3.” 
Of the dreſs about this period, Moryſon obſerves, that“ huſbandmen 
ec wieare e garments of courſe cloth made at home „ and their WIVES 
<« weare 


veſſel ſeems to have been pewter, and other metal, gilt or waſhed over. Baſons conter fete of 
latyn, (a mixed metal reſembling braſs,) are mentioned in the Parliament rolls, vi. 141. A 
garniſh conſiſted of 12 platters, 12 diſhes, and 12 ſaucers. Harriſon, Deſeript. of Engl. 23. 
In 1475, the price of a garniſh of pewter veſſel was 208. Rot. Parl. vi. 141. In ancient 
times, pewter veſſel was frequently hired for great entertainments. Dugdale mentions a 
gild in Warwickſhire, which let out their pewter for feaſts, at 4d. the dozen which is the 

_ tame price at which the Earl of Northumberland hired his rough veſſel. Dog. Warw. 
x ed. 599. One of the articles of expence at archbiſhop Warham's s enthronization dinner 
at Canterbury, ini 504, was: de conduCtione y.C garniſh. vas. electr. ( pewter} capient. pro le 
. xd. Lel. Coll. vi. 31.“ 
* Latymer, in his Sermons, preached before Edward the Sixth i in 1549, makes a ſimilar 
complaint of this ſymptom | of national improvement; the increaſe of rents: * that here 
et before went for 20 or #9 pound by yeare, (which is an honeſt portion to be had grotic in one 
< lordſhip of another man's ſweate and labour,) now is it let for L. or C. pound by yeare. F. 31. 
+ © Jos. note *. 8 Deſcript. of Engl. 188. KRuſſet cloth, it is probable, was 
one of the houſhold manufactures: about the year 1514, it coſt 18, the broad yard. 
North. Houſh. Book, 354 Woollen-weavers of baſwiver or r cath 25 . 
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% weare gownes of the ſame cloth, kirtles of ſome light ſtuffe with 
« linnen'aprons, and cover their heads with a linnen coyfe and a high 


WAP 


felt hat, and, in generall, their linnen is courſe and made at home 


a deſcription that is very an to the north- country men of the 


preſent aye + * 
It is probable that the eier of England, in the 16th century, was 


much in the ſtate that it is now in Keotland; ; where every little farmer 


has his plot of flax-ground, and the linen for the family is manufactured 


at home. We may be aſſured that flax, about this period, was grown 
on moſt farms, ſince the 24 H. 8. c. 4. obliges every perſon occupying 
60 acres to ſow one rood with flax or n ſeed ; and by the 5th 
Eliz. c. 5. one acre in ſixty was likewiſe directed to be ſown with 
hemp or flax ſeed*. It appears from the preamble of the firſt of theſe 
acts, that it's principal object was to give employment to the people; 
and from ſome expreſſions, which it contains, it would ſeem that the 
Legiſlature, even in theſe early times, had it in contemplation to adopt 


a policy, which has ſince been carried into execution, of employing 


the Poor in the {pinning and weaving manufactures “. e, ge 
| | | 1 Notwith- 


by the 5th Eliz. from the reftrition impoſed on other weavers, (which was probably in- 
tended to Prevent a decay of huſbandry,) not to take apprentices, whoſe parents had not 
{ 342 year in an eſtate of inheritance or frechold. See 5 30. By a ſubſequent Section it 


appears, that the weavers of 5./wives cloth chiefly inhabited the counties of Cumberland, 


Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſter; and Wales. $ 32. It is not uncommon for women in the 


Highlands, even at preſent, to weave at home many coarſe articles of domeſtic uſe. I have 


heard it remarked in Cumberland, where this practice {till exiſts, that home-made clock 


is much more durable than that which is made by the regular manufacturer. 
'A kirtle i is a petticoat : the word often « occurs in ancient poetry. The reader will "cabably 
recollect, ( though I cannot,) the ballad i in which the following ee Range occurs: 
1 She kilted up her kirtle weel, | 
e To ſhaw her bonny queets * Tac ſma'z i 
| 0 An' wallopit about the reel, wy 
5 0 The lightelt. loyper o them 2 
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35; 5 Elis. ©, 7. $ a + « The King's Highneſſe, calling to his moſt bleſſed remem- 
* brance the great number. of. idle people daily increasing chroughout this his realme, ſup- 
<« * 2s that one great cauſe thereof 3 is s by' the eie en inte the {ame the Feat 
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Notwithſtanding, however, theſe various contrivances to provide 
work for the able, and relief for the impotent Poor, every Seſſions pre- 
ſented accumulated difficulties i in this arduous branch of legiſlation, 
The long reign of Elizabeth is filled with Acts for füpply ing the de- 
ficiencies, or cottetting the errors, of former poor laws. The experi- 
ence of a very few years had proved that the cenſures of the church 
were not ſufficient to compel collectors for the Poor, on quitting their 
offices, to account for the money remaining in their hands; and that 
the gentle exhortation of the miniſters, and eBaritdbl perſuaions of the 
biſhops, were inadequate to raiſe the neceſſary ſums for the relief of 
the Poor. It was therefore enacted“, very early in Elizabeth's reign, 
that, if collectors refuſed to account within eight days after requeſt 
made to them for that purpoſe, the biſhops of the dioceſe, or ordinary 
of the place, chancellors or their commiſſaries, together with a juſtice 
and dne of the church-wardens, ſhould have power to commit them to 
gaol, until they ſettled their accounts, and paid over the ſums due from 
them : and the ſtatute adds, that if the perſons, who had been exhorted 
by the biſhop or his ordinary, Thall, of his froward, wilful mind, ob- 


4% {tinately refuſe to give weekly to the relief of the Poor, according to 


6 his ability; - the biſhop, or his or dinary, ſhall bind him, by recogni- 


= of wares and merchandife made and brought out and from the parts of beyond 
ie the ſea into this realme, ready wrought by manuell occupation: amongſt the which wares 


„one kinde of merchandiſe in marvellous great quantitie, which is linnen cloth of divers 


cc ſorts, made in divers countries beyond the ſea, is daily conveied into this realme:” Which 

great quantitie of linnen clothes ſo brought, is conſumed and ſpent within the ſame : by 
< reaſon whereof, not onely the ſaide ſtrange countries, where the ſaid linnen cloth is made 
« by. the policy and induſtry of making and venting thereof, are greatly inriched, and a mer- 
« ueilous great number of their people, men, women, and children ſet on worke and occupation, 
« and kept from idleneſſe, to the great furtherance and advancement of their common- 
« wealth : but alſo, contrariwiſe, the inhabitants and ſubjects of this realme, for lacke of like 

« policy and induſtry about the inventing, praQtifing, and putting in exerciſe like occupation, 
<« being compelled to buy all, or the moſt part of the ſaid linnen cloth continually ſpent and 
& coriſumed within this realme, amounting to ineſtimable ſuns of money, in other regions 
« and countries. And alfo the people of this realme, as well mei as women, which ſhould 
1 and might be ſet on worke, by exerciſing of like policy and erafts, of ſpinning, weaving, 
and making of linnen cloth, live now in idleneffe and ocioſitie, to the high diſpleaſure of 


* almighty God, great diminution of the Bags people, ee ruin, e wad - 
46 veriſhment of this realme — 
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e zance, to appear at the Quarter Seſſions: and at the faid Seffions, 
« the Juſtices ſhall charitably and gently perſuade and move him;“ 
and if he will not be perſuaded, they are authorized to tax him a 
weekly ſum, and commit him to priſon till it is paid: and, by the ſame 
Act, the Juſtices are empowered, if a pariſh has more Poor than it can 
relieve, to licenſe perſons (who are to wear badges on their breaſt or 
back) to beg within the county. 
It was not only in an eleemoſynary point of view that the parlia- 
ments of Elizabeth fo frequently noticed the labouring claſſes of the 
community ; at the ſame time that they attempted to enforce the pro- 
viſions of former ſtatutes for the collection of alms for the relief of the 
indigent, they imitated the ſhort-ſighted policy of former Legiſlatures, 
in placing the moſt important of all contracts, namely, the hiring and 
ſervice of labourers, under the ſuperintendance of the magiſtrates. It 
is, however, remarkable, that the 5th of Elizabeth, which again con- 
trouls the wages of induſtry, and properly notices the abſurdity of 
former laws on this ſubject, gives the very reaſon, in its preamble, why 
the earnings of labour ſhould never have been ſubjected to regulation. 
It admits, that the old ſtatutes, partly “ through the iraperfeCtion and 
« contrariety of them, and becauſe they were not anſwerable to the 
time reſpecting the advancement of all things belonging to ſervants 
and labourers, could not be carried into execution without the great 
* grief and burden of the poor labourer and hired man:“ 0 in- 
3 it. ſeems. very probable, (although hiſtory 1 is ſilent on the ſubject,) 
that the injudicious proviſions of former ſtatutes, which obliged a man 
to accept wages, Which, in times of feareity, could not pollibly main- 
tain him, may, among other cauſes, have greatly contributed to the 
increaſing wants of the peqple, and. the conſequent eſtabliſhment of 
the pooris rate. The preſent Act, it may be remarked, immediately 
follows an Act for the relief of the Poor, and I have no doubt was in- 
tended'as part of tlie fame ſyſtem. * It's principal object ſeems to have 
been ta check thę great cagerneſs with which all ranks of people at. this, 
period ruſhed into commeree and manufacture; and to make tlie rating. 
of wages, Cwhieh muſt have beem a great diſcburagement to agricul- 
tural labour, and in Horne degree Fave operated to leſſen the propor- 
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price of proviſions in their reſpective counties“, 


and artificers, either by the year, or day, or otherwiſe, ſhall have and receive; be it 


4 ſhall think meet, and conferring together reſpecting the plenty or ſcarcity of the time and other 


corn or grain, or for mowing or making of hay, or for ditching, paling, railing, or 
« ſonable labourers? ſervice ; and ſhall yearly, before the 12th day of July next after the 


et with the conſiderations and cauſes thereof, under their hands and ſeals, into the Queen's 
& « moſt honourable Court of Chancery; whereupon it ſhall be lawful to the Lord Chancellor 
« of England, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal for the time being, upon declaration thereof 
© to the Queen's Majeſty, ker heirs or ſucceſſors, or to the Lords and others of the Privy 
« Council for the time being, attendant upon their perſons,” to cauſe to be printed, and ſent 


4 to the Sheriff and Juſtices of Peace there, and to the ſaid Mayor, Baili f, and head officers, 


_w—_ by the ſaid J uſtices and other as is aforeſaid; with commandment by the ſaid 


the rate, fret year to year, according to the difference of ſeaſons, and 


The perſons affected by it may be divided into three ehaſſen ; ; enial 
fervants, labourers, and apprentices. With reſpect to the firſt, all fingle 


1 We perſons. 


The following clauſes point out the manner in which the Juſtices were to proceed i in this 
arduous buſineſs: 
9 15. © And for the declaration and limitation what wages ſervants, lahourers, 


« enacted by the authority of this preſent parliament, That the Juſtices of Peace of every 
„ ſbire, riding, and liberty, within the limits of theic ſcveral commiſſions, or the more part 
« of them, being then reſiant within the ſame, and the Sheriff of that county, if he con- 
« yeniently may, and every Mayor, Bailiff, or other head- officer within any city or town- 
« corporate, wherein is any Juſtice of Peace, within the limits of the ſaid city or town-cor- 
c porate, and of the ſaid corporation, ſhall, before the tenth day of June next coming, and 
« afterwards ſhall yearly at every general ſeſſions firſt to be holden and kept after Eaſter, 
tc or at ſome time convenient within ſix weeks next following every of the ſaid feaſts of 
« Eaſter, aſſemble themfelves together; and they (ſo aſſembled) calling unto them ſuch di- 
@creet and grave perſons of the ſaid county, or of the ſaid city or town corporate, as they 


& circumſtancer neceſſarily to be conſidered, ſhall have authority, by virtue thereof, within the li- 
“ mits and precincts of their ſeveral commiſſions, to limit, rate, and appoint the wages, 
« ag well of ſuch and fo many of the ſaid arrificers, handycraftſmen, huſbandmen, or any 
« other labourer, ſervant, or workman whoſe wages in time paſt hath been by any law or 
4 ſtatute rated and appointed; as alſo the wages of all other labourers, artificers, workmen, 
« or apprentices. of huſbandry, which have not been rated; as they the ſame Juſtices, 
« Mayors, or head officers within their ſeveral commiſſions or liberties ſhall think meet by 
« their diſcretions to be rated, limited, or appointed by the year, or by the day, week, 
© month, or otherwiſe, with meat and drink, or without meat and drink; and what wages 
cc every workman or labourer ſhall take by the great for mowing, reaping, or threſhing of 


4 hedging, by the rod, perch, lugg, yard, pole, rope or foot, and for any other kind of rea- 


« faid aſſeſſments and rates ſo appointed and made, certify the fame, ingraſſed in parchment, 
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46 down, before the firſt day of September next after the ſaid certificate, into every county, 


« ten or twelve proclamations, or more, containing, in every of them,the ſeveral rates appointed 
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perſons en 12 years old and 60, and married ones under 30 
years of age, and unmarried women between 12 and 40. not having 
a viſible livelihood, are compellable by two-Juſtices to go out to ſervice | 
in huſbandry *, or certain ſpecific trades * : and no miſter can put away 
his ſervants, or ſervant leave his, maſter, before the expiration of his term, 
without the aſſent of a Juſtice *; nor even at the end of his term, with- 
out giving a quarter's warning”. Servants departing from their maſters 
before the end of their term, unleſs upon ſome reaſonable cauſe to be 
allowed by a Juitice, or refuſing to ſerve for the wages appointed by the 
magiſtrates, are puniſhable with impriſonment, till they conſented to 
ſer ve. The givers of greater wages than what were allowed by 
ce proclamations, to all perſons, in the name of the Queen's Majeſty, her heirs or ſucceſſors, 
ce ſtrictly to obſerve the ſame; and to all Juſtices, Sheriffs, and other officers, to ſee the 
« ſame duly and ſeverely obſerved, upon the danger of the puniſhment and forfeiture limited 
« and appointed by this eſtatute : upon receipt whereof, the ſaid Sheriffs, Juſtices of Peace, 
«and the Mayor and head-officers in every city or town-corporate, ſhall cauſe' the ſame 
1 proclamations to be entered of record by the Clerk of the Peace, or by the Clerk of the 
« city or town corporate: And the ſaid Sheriffs, Juſtices, and other the ſaid Mayor and head 
« officers, ſhall forthwith, in open markets, upon the market-days before Michaelmas then next 
« enſuing, cauſe the ſame proclamation to be proclaimed in every city or market-town within 
« the limits of their commiſſion, and the ſame proclamation to be fixed in ſome convenient 
« place of the ſaid city and town, or in ſuch of the moſt occupied market-towns, as to the ſaid 
«© Sheriffs, Juſtices of Peace, and to the ſaid Mayor and head officer ſhall be thought meet.“ 


9 16. © And if the ſaid Sheriffs, Juſtices of Peace, or the Mayor, or head- officer, ſhall, 
e at their ſaid General Seſſions, or at any time after within fix weeks then following, upon 
« their aſſembly and conference together, think it convenient to retain and keep, for the year 
then to come, the rates and proportions of wages that they certified the year before, or to 
change or to reform them, or ſome part of them; then they ſhall, before the ſaid 12th day 
« of July, yearly, certify into the ſaid Court of Chancery their reſolutions and determination 
« therein, to the intent that proclamations may accordingly be renewed and fent down. And 

« if it ſhall happen that there be no need of any reformation or alteration of the rates of the 

* ſaid wages, but that the former ſhall be thought meet to be continued, then the proclama- 
« tions for the year paſt ſhall remain in force, until new proclamations, upon new rates, con- 
* * cerning the ſaid wages, ſhall be ſent down, according to the form of this eſtatute.“ 5 Eliz. - 
c. 4. $1 5. 16.—The reader will find ſeveral inſtances of Juſtices rating wages under this 
AQ, i in the Appendix, No. III. I have no doubt but that many orders of Juſtices, relative 
to wages, might be found in the Offices of the Clerks of the Peace in many counties in England. 
Giitch mentions © a bundle of rates of ſervants wages“ of the 5th of James the Firſt, as 
extant, i in the Records of the Chancery, at Durham. Miſcel. Cur, Th 164. 5 
— "FA 14 . 97. 9 "Fs. 6. 99. 
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_Labourers. and artificers; hired by FO day or th, are Sag to 
work, i in ſummer, from five in the morning till between ſeven and eight 
at night, and, in winter, from day-light till dark; they are allowed 


the fame time for meals as in former ſtatutes *. Artiſicers are compel- 


lable to ferve in getting in the harveſt . Labourers, who cannot pro- 


cure harveſt- work in their own countries, are permitted to go into other 


countries, during the hay and corn harveſt, n they carried with 
them a teſtimonial from a Juſtice of Peace *. 
. The ſtatute enables houſholders, in time of re to receive 


apprentices under the age of eighteen, to ſerve till twenty-four years 


of age, by indenture* ; and the houſholders in corporate towns, exer- 


cifing any art, myſtery, or manual occupation there“, and all perſons 
elſewhere uſing the trades ſpecified in the ſtatute”, are empowered to 


take apprentices under certain qualifications, to ſerve them for ſeven 


years, provided the term does not ND before the apprentice is twenty- 
four years of age. 

And male children of poor perſons, by a ſubſequent Natute, may be 
apprenticed out by the overſeers, with conſent of two Juſtices, till 
twenty-four years of age, and females till twenty-one, to ſuch perſons 
as are thought fitting. Blackſtone remarks, that. gentlemen of for- 
tune, and clergymen, are equally liable with others to ſuch compul- 
ſion ad that the ſtatutes for the regulation of 02 extend only to 
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"{ 30... The trades enumerated in the Act es. 5 A ſmith, beclwiiche® plaugh- 


wright, mill-wright, carpenter, rough maſon, plaiſterer, ſawyer, lime-burner, brick-miker,, 
bricklayer,.. tiler, ſlater, helier, tile- maker, linen · weaver, turner, cooper, millers, earthen- 
. agen; wegvera, nt. buſrires or: Wahle cloth Ky f and none other, 
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ſervants in huſbandry; it being impoſſible for any magiſtrate to be a judge 
of the employment of menial ſervants, or, of WY to aſſeſs their 
wages. However, by a ſubſequent ſtatute, the 5th of Eliz. was in- 
terpreted to extend to weavers, ſpinſters, and all workmen and work- 
women whatſoever *. 
The Legiſlature, at length, in 1572, directed, that a general ale. 
ment, for the relief of the impotent Poor, ſhould be 4. in every 
city, village, and hamlet; and that, if any ſurplus-money remained 
after providing for their maintenance, it ſhould be applied to ſetting 
rogues and vagabonds to work, under the ſuperintendance of over- 
ſeers. With revard; however, to the correction of this claſs, the law 
did not proceed with equal moderation, nor endeavour to amend them, 
as they had done in the caſe of refractory pariſhioners, who refuſed to 
contribute to the collection for the Poor, by gentle exhortations and 
admonitions. 

Begging, if the offender was above fourteen years of age, was pu- 


_ niſhed, in the firſt inſtance, by grievous whipping, and burning through 


Comm. i. 428. This obſervation is applicable to many kinds of agricultural work. 
By the 5th Eliz. the Juſtices are empowered. to rate © other kinds of reaſonable la- 


bour or ſervice” (in huſbandry,) beſides threſhing, &c.; yet it muſt be obvious to every one 
the leaſt acquainted with farming, that caſes muſt often occur, in the nice and operoſe 
branches of agriculture, in which none but the employer and workman can be adequate 


judges of the difficulty, and conſequently of the value, of the ſervice. >39 Eliz. c. 12. 
expired. Jo prevent any doubt reſpecting the term rogues and vagabonds, the: ſtatute 


is very particular in ſpecifying who hall be conſidered as ſuch, and divides them into the 
following claſſes: | 


* $ D 


1. All perfons dretending to be 38 or procurators i. e. perſons employed by the 
_ clergy to collect the fruits of their benefices. 

2, Idle perſons, uſing ſubtile, crafty, and unlawful games, aul plays. 
3. All pretenders to palmiſtry, phyſiognomy, and fortune- telling. 

4. All perſons e can give no account of 00 and | who refuſe to work for reaſon 
able wages. 581 þ 111 

5. W bearwards, common ders in W niinſizels, not in in the Ae of 2 
baron of the realm, jugglers, nn tinkers, and petty e e vithous 


_ heence fromitwoJuftices. © nh © ff wn dt 4 otter 
6. Counterfeiters of licences to beg 3 
_ Scholars Ca anger | Drs A idee ile ute Han, 1 20 ba 
8. Shipmen pretending-loflesat (I „„ 


9 Perſons delivered from gaol, who ideas hee. 1e 
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the griſtle of ths hs ear, unleſs ſome creditable perſon would take 
the beggar: into his ſervice. for a year; and if a vagabond, above eigh- 
teen years old, offended a ſecond time, he was liable to ſuffer death as a 
felon, unleſs ſome creditable perſon would take him into fervice for two 


years; and, if he offended a third time, he was to be adjudged a felon. 


By the 18 Eliz. c. 3. the Juſtices in every county are empowered to 
purchaſe or hire buildings, to be converted into houſes of correction, 
and to provide a competent ſtock of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or other 
ſtuff; © to the intent,” as the Act ſays, © that youth might be accuſtom- 
ed and brought up in labour, and then not like to grow to be. idle 
e rogues; and that ſuch as be already grown up in idleneſs, and fo rogues 
10 at this preſent, may not have any juſt excuſe in ſaying that they cannot 
get any ſervice or work; and that other poor and needy perſons, be- 
ing willing to labour, may be ſet on work, the keepers of the ſtock were 
authorized to ſupply poor perſons with materials for work, and to pay 
them for the work they ſhould perform; and the profits ariſing from 
the ſale of the goods thus produced, were directed to be laid out in keep- 
ing up the dock. Idlers were ordered to be ſent to the houſe of cor- 
rection, there to be kept at hard work. 

In the year 1597, ſeveral Acts were aſſed relative to vagrancy and 
mendicity, and the various regulations of former ſtatutes, in ſome de- 
gree, moulded into an uniform tem. Their ſevere penalties, however, 


were ſome what modified ;. inſtead. of being burnt through the ear, a 


| rogue, vagabond, or ſturdy be ggar, was ordered to be ſtripped naked, 


from the middle upwards, and to be whipped until his body was 
bloody, and to be ſent from pariſh to pariſh, the next ftraight way to 
the place of his birth;” and, if that was not known, © to the pariſh 
« where he dwelt ee qo e whole you's x Lache ite offenders might 


Z * The reader wall God: 3 n Pn Langue 1 a 1 at Bury i. in uf. 
folk, appointed by the Juſtices in the ycar 15388, in the Appendix, No. VII. It contains ſe- 
veral curious purticulars reſpecting the mode of taxing the hundreds, the diet, puniſhment, 


and employment of vagrants, &c. There is a trifling erratum in Gord laſt line but one of the 
preamble, in p. xxxvi.—“ 28th year” ſhould be * 18th year. 30 Elia. e. 4. In 


cc order to which he ſhall, after whipping, have a teſtimonial, b the day and place 


of his puniſhment, the place whereunto he is limited to go, and the time allowed for his 


« journey thither.” The ſtatute adds: And if he do not n 
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be baniſhed by the Juſtices at Quar ter- ſeſſions to ſuch places without the 
realm as the Privy Council ſhould aſſign, or condemned to the oallies* 


for 


« the ſaid teſtimonial, then to be eftſoons taken and whipped';z and, fo often as any default 
e ſhall be found in him, contrary to the form of this ſtatute, in every place to be whipped 
e till he be repaired to the place limited.” Shakſpeare, it is probable, alluded to the i Jac. 
c. 7. (1604-5) which continues this ſtatute, in Edgar's ſpeech : * Poor Tom who is'whipp'd 
from tything to tything, and ſtock'd, puniſh'd, and impriſon'd.” King Lear, 1 
This paſſage corroborates Mr. Malone's idea, that the play did not ne it's appearance on 
the ſtage before the year 1665. | 

- Tt will, perhaps, gratify the reader to ſee the form of a 04 which was 5 given to n 
vagrant after whipping. The following one is copied, verbatim, from a MS. among the miſ- 
gen papers in the Britiſh Muſeum: 


« How valyant beggers ough to 
© be punyſshed accordinge to Kinge's ſtatute. 


« Wm Payne whipped for a vagraunt ſtrong begger at Cheſter in the couity of the citty 


e of Cheſter according to the law the xiii day of February in the xxix yere of the reigne of 


« or moaſt dred ſoveigne Lord H. th'eight was aſſigned to paſſe forth wu and dyrectly from 
cc thens to Chippen Warren in the countie of Northampton where he ſaith he was borne and 
«he is lymittyd to be there win xvi dayez then next enſuying at his pell. I witnez wherof 


© the ſeale of the gue of the mairaltie of the citie aforſeid and Ie where he was ponyſshed 


cc herunto is ſett.”——Harleian MSS. 2057. 
« A paſſe for a begar whipped accordinge to law. 29 H. 8.” 
The magiſtrates appear to have been as particular, in requiring a receipt from a beggar, who 
had been winpped; 4 as the late King of Pruſſia is ſaid to have been, with Voltaire, on a i 
occaſion. 


7 Being ſent to the gallies, it would appear, was a W actually inflicted at this 
_ In the 42d year of Eliz. a ſpecial commiſſion was iſſued, “pro condempnatis ad 


galeas transferendis.”—Rym. Fad. vii. pt. 2. p. 36. Howel, in his Londinopolis, p. 49. 
mentions a place called Galley-Row, near Tower-Street, where galley-men dwelt: A 
quay, near Billingſgate, is ſtill called Galley-Quay. Barrington on the Anc. Stat. 93.— 


In a MS. in my poſſeſſion, containing the various Expences for the equipment of a fleet, un- 
der John of Gaunt, about the year 1373, (ſee the Appendix, No. I. p. xxiv.) the equipage and 
furniture of the King's new galley are particularly ſet down. Her crew, it appears, con- 
ſiſted of about 160 Engliſh ſailors, and 20 Spaniards, and about 70 Genoeſe croſs-bow. men, 


beſides officers, carpenters, & o. She muſt therefore have been a large veſſel, and had pro- 


bably been built after a Genoeſe model. In . the . of a e for 


 caleadat: ajonth, are Fated-atE!:, 2 fm. {42G | . * 1 11 
Thenrages of e for a e month, were, from 5 5 1327 2 
to „ j- = | A | 8 0 19 O 
een e eee were . 4 | 9 0 3 
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13d - LEGIONS OF THE PO OR, 
for life; and perſons returning from bamſhment were to be acjudged 
felons". ot 

By the ſame ſection, four overſeers were directed to be Es in 
each. pariſh, for ſetting poor children, and others in want of employ- 
ment, to work; and 755 raiſing weekly, or otherwiſe, a ſtock of mate- 
rials for that purpoſe. Juſtices were empowered to levy the rate by 
diſtreſs ; and for the relief of the impotent poor, the church-wardens 
and overſeers were authorized, withthe permiſſion ofthe lords of manors, 
to build convenient houſes on the waſte, at the general charge of the 
pariſh; and to place inmates, or more families than one, in each cet- 
tage. Parents of old, blind, lame, and other poor perſons, were bound 
to 7 their children or ſick men, as ſhould be directed at the Gene- 
ral Quarter-ſefſions, on penalty of 208. for every month they failed ſo to 
do: and begging, unleſs for victuals in the par iſh, (foldiers and ſailors 
with Proper teſtimonials being excepted,) was entirely prohibited 2 

Several Acts were made for the relief of ſoldiers and mariners, upon 
incontrovertible principles of humanity and juſtice. Every feeling mind 
muſt aſſent to the preamble of the ſtatute, which declares, “ That it 
« is agreeable with Chriſtian charity, policy, and the honour of our 
4e nation, that ſuch as have adventured their lives, and loſt their limbs, 
in the ſervice of the State, thould be relieved and rewarded, to the 
end that they may reap the fruits of their good deſervings, and others 
* may be encouraged to perform the like e ee, [> - Da Legif- 
lature properly confidered, that their maintenance was a national « con- 
cern; and therefore every pariſh Was charged to pay fuch a ſum 
weekly, for their ſupport, as the Jultices, in When want appoing.” 3, 


| The following RD occur rapids to . King' 8 eller nat „bl 
iin XXX virg* panni rub? emptꝰ p la Poupe dce galee ev g der in — 
empt p' bordura ejuſde' xiiiid. et xl uln canabi p' uln vid. et in uno corio 
rar NG equino pro pannis emendand' et ligan' pc? vis. SOIT £54 192 3 


In King Johns reign the Sheriff of Norfolk provided 1000 oars for the Kingfy pals; 
Mad: Exch: to. i. 371. —Three'gallies are mentioned in the liſt of Queen Elizabeth's navy. 
Harriſon eiter of Engl. 201. With benefit of clergy. See Co. 3 Inſt. c. 40. 
No aw Ek cb Ton yg A EHxz. c. 4. No pariſh was to be rated above 6d; nor under 
1d. weekly; bc the ſum-total in any county; where there were above 50 pariſhes, was not 
to exceed the rate of ad. each pariſh. The aw ns were e wp 8d. 2d. y_ We 
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Increaſing inconveniences at length produced the memorable 43d 
of Elizabeth, which concenters in one point the accumulated expences 
of a long reign, and has continued near two centuries to be the ground- 


work of every regulation affecting the Poor *. By comparing this ſtatute 


with the 39th Eliz. c. 3. it will appear, that it's moſt material provi- 
ſions were not, as many perſons erroneouſly ſuppoſe, originally fra med 
in 1601: on the contrary, the principal clauſes of the former Act, re- 
ſpecting the appointment of overſeers, levying the rate, ſetting the able 
to work, providing relief for the impotent, *ad binding out children 
apprentices, were copicd almoſt verbatim ; and the following ſeem to 
be the principal alterations introduced by the 43d of Elizabeth. 
Inſtead of ſending thoſe who refuſe to work to the houſe of correc- 
tion, which ſeems the proper place, Juſtices were empowered to com- 
mit them to the common gaol. The Act, however, does not uy 
how they ſhall be employed. 


In addition to the clauſe reſpecting the bon of cottages on the 


waſte, it is directed, that ſuch buildings ſhall not, at any time after, be 


d Although Scotland is now exempted from the heavy burthen of a Poor's Rate, (a tax, 


which, in England, I have no doubt, exceeds three millions a year, ) it is remarkable that a 


compulſory proviſion for the Poor was eſtabliſhed by law, in the former kingdom, \two-and- 
twenty years before the paſling of the 43d of Elizabeth. In King James the Sixth's ſixth 
parliament, held at Edinburgh in 1579, an Act was paſſed « for puniſchment of ſtrang and 
idle beggars, and reliefe of the pure and impotent; in which every branch of the poor 


ſyſtem,—the puniſhment of vagabonds ; of runaway ſervants the mode of paſſing fol- 


diers and ſeamen to their pariſhes the regulation of - hoſpitals for aged and impotent per- 
ſons ;—the ſettlements of the poor ;—their maintenance by the pariſh ;—the appointment of 
. overſeers and collectors; the manner of treating thoſe who refuſe to work; and of put- 
ting out poor children apprentices ; are more fully detailed than in any Engliſh Act of Par- 
4liament. The aſſeſſment for the Poor is very general: * the haill inhabitantes within the 
parochin” are to be © taxed and flented, according to the eſtimation of their ſubſtance, 
without exception of perſones, to fik ouklie (weekly) charge and. contribution, as wb! be 
© thocht expedient, and ſufficient to ſuſteine the ſaidis pure peopil.” Scottiſh Acts, 

1. 417. As the collection, in which this curious Act is contained, i is rather ſcarce,” I have 


inſerted it at length in the Appendix, No. X. where, the reader, who has leiſure and-inclina- 
tion to learn how other nations have managed their Poor, will find a ſhort account, (which, 

; however, was too long for a note in, this place,) of the earlieſt Scotch Acts relative to this 
Tubfect, and” the preſent ſtate of the Poor in Scotland. I have very little doubt, but 
that many of the proviſions of Engliſh parliaments, i in the reign of Elizabeth, Eng the 


—_ were framed i in x-conformity) with the policy of their Northern neighbours. 
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uſed | for any other 8 but only for the impotent poor, who 
{hall be placed there from time to time by the churchwardens and over- 
. | 
Grandfathers and 8 as well as parents and children, 
3 not of ſufficient ability,” are reciprocally called upon to maintain 
each other, | 
The clauſes relative to the prohibition of begging and vagrancy are 
entirely omitted. | 
Beſides the ordinary rate for relieving and ſetting the Poor to . 
a ſum of money was directed to be raiſed from every 1 7 0 by a weekly 
rate, not excceding ſixpence, or under twopence, for the relief of the 
poor priſoners in the King's Bench and Marſhalfea, and alfo ſuch 
hofpitals and alms-houſes as ſhall be in each county; ſo as that there be 
.- ſent outcof every county, yearly, not leſs than twenty ſhillings to each 
of the above gaols : the ſurplus money is directed to be diſtributed, at 
the diſcretion of the Juſtices, for the relief of the poor hoſpitals of the 
county, and of thoſe. who thall ſuſtain loſſes by fire, water, or other 
caſualties: and to ſuch other purpoſes, for the relief of the Poor, as the 
major part of the Juſtices at the een ſhall ugh conve- 
nient. 
1 Various penalties, from 208. to 0 4 5. are annexed to the non-perform- 
BY ance of the duties impoſed on the Juftices, church-wardens, and over- 
—_ ſeers; and the ſums, which may thus accrue, are ordered to be applied 
J in aid of the fund appropriated. for relieving and employing the Poor. 
An appeal to the Quarter-feffions is given to perſons who find them- 
ſelves aggrieved by any ceſs, tax, or other act done by church-wardens 
= or other -perſans, « or iy the d of the Peace under colour of this 
=. Act. 
3 Officers ſued for any 5 e in execution ol the AQ are em- 
= : a to plead the general Wye 3 and in caſe den cc ier are 
= A treble coſts. 
mo he ifland of F oulnefs in Eller, being exiracyiarochial,: was -hotived | 
in A particular clauſe, and: 28 5 to the e ee of 
= the AR. 
=_ From the laſt clauſe in a the dau, it appears, that it was only-i in- 
3 N | . | _ tended 
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. tended: to be experimental: it was, however, continued by Relachent 
ſtatutes, and by the 16th Car. 1. c. 4. made perpetual *. . 

It is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, to form any accurate idea of 
the comparative number of the receivers and payers of parochial con- 
tributions, immediately after the eſtablſhment of the Poor's Rate. 
Were I permitted to hazard a conjecture on this ſubject, I ſhould 
eſtimate the number of the Poor, (i. e, perſons either receiving, or 
wanting parochial relief,) at the cloſe of the ſixteenth, and 3 
of the ſeventeenth, n to have borne a a les proportion to the other 
* at Preſent London, about Na year 1590, | h to the ny 
mation of a foreign hiſtorian,) contained about 160,000 inhabitants *. 
In 1595, (a year of great ſcarcity,) a ſurvey was made, by the direction 
of the Lord Mayor, of the number of poor houſholders within his jurif- 
dition: they were found to amount to 4132 *; but the annaliſt does 
not explain Whether the number includes all the individuals of each 


not fall within the denomination of houſholders, was contained in Lon- 


ſhall be juſtified in ſuppoſing, that the increaſe of the metropolis has not 
kept pace with the increaſe of it's Poor. If we examine the condition 
of many of our country towns, and even thoſe which are conſidered as 
the moſt advanced in opulence and induſtry, we ſhall find a proportion 


James. In the parith of Burwaſh, in Suſſex, for inſtance, one fourth 
of the inhabitants appears to be chargeable, and one third of the rental 
to be appropriated to their maintenance *: in Caldewgate quarter, in 
- Carliſle, one third of the population partook of the contributions raiſed 
laſt year for the relief of the neceſſitous * : and in Shrewſbury, which 1s 
eſtimated to contain about 20,900 © ſouls, between 5 and 6900 indivi- 
. duals, exchulive 4 the regular Ban. received: FAR in the n of 


the TOs I 795". 


\ 
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2 Botero; ſee Ae Hiſt of Commerce, ii. oy ID © 3 Strype's Stow. "4 &e 


Sheffield, entitled, “ The Subſtance of: Mr, Ward's Speech at the Town-hall in es, 


e ct” ee fell 1% $1050 510 5 


poor family; neither does he mention, what number of Poor, who did 


don. Making, however, a very fair allowance for theſe omiſſions, we 


of Poor far exceeding any thing noticed in the reigns of Elizabeth, oi 


x The reader Silt 6 find * 3 of eülsabech, at ks in the 1 dix, . vnn. K. . elxvii. 


2d vol. p. 712429. giee 2d vol. p. 62. ee a pamphlet printed at 
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It is probable; that the dearth of corn, and other articles of ſubſiſtence, 
which took place towards the cloſe of Elizabeth's reign, greatly accele- 
rated the paſſing the Act in 1601, for providing a compulſory mainte- 
-nance. In 1587, wheat roſe to { 3. 48. the quarter; in 1594, it was 
L 2. 168.; and in 1595, J 2. 138. 4d. the quarter. Blomefield, in his 
hiſtory of Norfolk, informs us, that the ſcarcity at Norwich, in the 
year 1595, was ſo great, that the magiſtrates were obliged to ſend for a 
large quantity of rye from Denmark: but the winds hindering it's 
coming, the project was of no ſervice till late in the year. When it 
arrived, it was fold to the Poor, at the reduced price of 48. the buſhel. 
This charitable act coſt the corporation above £ 200. I ſubjoin Blome-_ 
ſield's account of the prices of ſeveral other articles of diet, at Norwich, 
this year; as it corroborates the aſſertions of other hiſtorians reſpect- 
ing the dearth of this period: wheat was L 2. the quarter; rye, Z 1. 10s.; 
barley, L.; oatmeal, {2.3 beef, 3s. the ſtone; the beſt ſheep, 148. a 
piece; a lamb, 58.; a calf, GI.; a fat capon, 3s. 4d.; a pigeon, 3d.; 
a rabbit, 8d.; and cheeſe 4d. the pound. Blomefield adds, that, in the 
beginning of 1596, prices fell; « but, by reaſon of a wet May, they roſe 
again, ſo that wheat was ſold in the market at 288. a comb, in the 
beginning of Auguſt, but fell to 188. the ſame month; and in the 
month following all things roſe again to ſuch large prices, that it was 
« a very hard year with the Poor; and ſo continued to the next harveſt, 
when, by God's mercy, - things fell, on account of their plenty, to 
their uſual prices Even in thoſe articles, the production of which 
was not affected by the ſeverity of the ſeaſons, the Poor experienced an 
artificial ſcarcity, in pee vv of the enn en ere 
to e e bn 


« * * y 8 5 8 » x - a 4 * a * N % f In 


; : Blomet. Norf, i li. 480. The foargity appears to 8 been 33 RS in N parts 
ol the kingdom. The following extract from a MS. chronicle relative to Briſtol,” (in the 
- oy of Joſeph Harford, Eſq. of Stapleton, in the county of Glouceſter,) exhibits very 
extravagant prices in the year 1596. It ſhould, however, be recollected, that Norwich as 
Staged | in the center of a corn en. which was not the caſe with Briſtol. 


7: Jon Bovrcurr, 
| « 1596. WILLIAM YATE, "Mayor, . 11 ner * | Poberts, | 6851 


2. 4 This yeare. was ſuch a dearth of all ſortes of graine throughout our land, that if the 

Lord of his mercy had not ſupplied our want with rye from Danſke, molt miſerable had our 
s cafe _ as well * rich as poore, Wheat was ſould for xviii 5. and xx g, a-buſhell ; 
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In the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, various expedients were 

ene in both Houſes of Parliament, for employing and providing 

for the Poor; but amongſt the many debates which occurred on this 

ſubject, it Ja not appear that any ſpeaker ever properly noticed what 

ſeems to have been the principal cauſe of the diſtreſs of the labouring ; 
claſſes of the people at the cloſe of the ſixteenth century ;---an uninter- 

rupted ſucceſſion of bad weather, and ſcanty crops for ſeveral years. In 

the year 1601, however, in which the Act was paſſed for the relief of 

the Poor, the ſeaſon was more favourable ; and, I have no doubt, but 

that many ſhort- ſighted politicians, ſeeing the Poor were leſs clamorous 

after the paſſing 3 the Act, thought N wiſdom of the Legiſlature had 

produced What was aſcribable lolely to the benign operations of Nature. 

The ſituation: of the Poor, in the two or three lat years of Elizabeth's 

reign, ſeems to have been more comfortable than it had been for ſeveral 
years. In a debate on the propriety of continuing the Statute of „ ' 4A 
a member * obſerved, that corn was cheap: Sir Tales Raleigh, (who _—_ 
inſiſted, with great good ſenſe, that the beſt courſe was to ſer 1 tillage at 

liberty,) added, that France had offered to ſupply Ireland with corn at 

16s. the quarter. | 

It was not only to the decay 5 tillage that Elizabeth? 8 Sine 
fancifully aſcribed the diſtreſſes of the 7 0 the increaſe of poverty was - 
alſo imputed (as it has been in modern times, ) to the great ſize of the Fo 
metropolis. _ 80 ſerious an evil was this unequivocal ſymptom of na- 

tional proſperity conſidered, that, in 1581, a proclamation was ilſued, 
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« rie at x 5. ; malt at vili 5, a PREY To relive the poore every alderman and worſhip- 
« full man, and every burgiſſe of this cittie that was of any worth, were apointed every daie- 
« to finde with victuall at bis table, ſo many poore people that wanted worcke, Niers the 
640 poore of our cittie were all relived, and kept from ſtarving, or r riſing.” 

: See D'Ewes' 8 Journals. * 172 
Mr. Johnſon — Much gaod ſenſe is contained in his ſpeech. It is thus ſhortly reported: 
by Des: 2 In the time of dearth, when we made this ſtatute, it was not conſidered that 
« the hand of God was upon us; and now corn 18 cheap if too cheap, the huſbandman i is. 
« undone, whom we muſt. provide for, for he is the ſtaple man of the kingdom.” Journal, 674. 
1 D'Ewes, Journal, 674. The ſame ſpeaker, i in a debate on monopolies in 1601, aſſured 
the Houſe, that, before the grant of a patent to him of the wardenſhip of the ſtannaries in 
Cornwall, the workmen 1 in the mines could only earn 28. a week, finding themſelves. He | 
adds 3 % ſince my patent, whoſoever will work, may; and, buy tin at what! price ſoever, 


2 9 s. * ſhillings, 2 week. truly paid.“ > Id. p. ME. 


" forbidding | 


forbidding the erection of new buildings within three miles of the city 


| 3 


e vided of ſuſtentation of victual, food, and other like neceſſaries for man's relief, upon 


rooms, whereof many be very poor, and ſuch as muſt live by begging or worſe means; 


or rn Pol 


3 


gates, a0 limiting the frumber of inmates in a houſe to one family, 
This proclamation was enforced, with ſore additions, by am Act paſſed 
in 1593; and in 1602, the Queen iffued a proclamationꝰ, which, as it 
collects all the abſurd reftrictions of former laws againſt enlarging the 
capital into one view, and notices ſeveral particulars illuſtrative of the 
circumſtances of the poorer n of Be: mn of SPY I ſhall 
tranſcribe at length. 

It directed: That no new buildings ſhould 1 be erefted within three 
miles of London or Weſtminſter: * 

That one dwelling-houfe, either in London or Weſtminſter, thoul 
not be converted into more: 

That inmates ſhould quit fuck tenements as had been divided within 
the Preceding” ten years, unleſs they had an eftare ' therein for life or 
years; in which caſe, at the expiration of ſuch terms, the tenement 
ſhould be reduced to it's former ſtate: 

That all ſheds and ſhops, erected within ſeven years, ſhould be pulled 


That empty IP built within ſeven years, ſhould not be let to 
any perſon, unleſs the owners of the houfes ſhould be content to diſpoſe 
of them, for the reception of the Poor of che FEW at ſuch rent as the 
pariſh ſhould allow : . 

That buildings on new foundations, i in an unfiniſhed | are, ſhould be 
n down. 


7 * Rym: Feed. x xvi. 1.448. In the W of the proclamation, her majeſty declares ba * that 
« are likely more and more to increaſe unto the ſtate of the city of London, and the ſub- 
« urbs and confines thereof, by acceſs and confluence of people to inhabit the ſame, not 
only by reaſon that ſuch multitudes, could hardly. be governed by ordinary juſtice to 
« ſerve God and obey her majeſty, without conſtituting an addition of more officers, and 
« enlarging of authorities and juriſdictions for that purpoſe; but alſo, could hardly be pro- 


ec reaſonable prices: and finally, ſor that ſuch great multitudes of people inhabiting in ſmall 


ct and being heaped up together, and i in a ſort ſmothered, with many families of children 
« and ſervants in one houſe, or ſmall tenement, it muſt needs follow, if any plague, or other 
1 univerſal fi ckneſs come amongſt them, it would preſently ſpread through the whole city 


46 £ and Sonkpcs, and alſointo all parts of the realm,” See Anderſon's * of Comm. n 9 
An 
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In the year 1630, Charles the Firſt iſſued à ſimilar proclamation: 
againſt building houſes on new foundations, in London or Weſtminſter, 
or within three miles of the city gates, or the king's palace. The prog 
clamation alſo forbade the receiving of inmates in houſes there, which, 
(it was faid,) would multiply the inhabitants to ſuch an exceſſive num- 
ber, that they could neither be governed nor fed. There are, however, 
ſome judicious regulations in this proclamation, for the prevention of 
fire, and the preſervation of the health of the inhabitants. All new. 
houſes were directed to have party-walls, and fronts of brick; and the 
windows to be higher than wide, both for the admiſſion of air, and for 
rendering the piers between them more ſolid and ſubſtantial than they 
would otherwiſe , have been. Theſe proviſions have been conſidera- 
bly enlarged by ſubſequent ſtatutes ; particularly by the Building Act n 1 
the enforcing of which, (there can be no doubt, ) has greatly contri- 
buted towards the health, the ſafety, and the beauty, of the metropolis. : 


Among the various funds appropriated. to the relief of the Poor, 
previous to the eſtabliſhment of a compulſory maintenance by the 4 3d 
of Elizabeth, I ſhould mention a branch of ſupply, which, although 
perhaps inconſiderable 1 in it's produce, even amidſt the much complain- 
ed of profligacy of modern times, has been thought worthy of notice 
by every Legiſlature during the two laſt centuries. I allude to pecu- 
niary fovfeitates, which, * many ſtatutable offences, and particularly 
for thoſe relative to profaneneſs or immorality, are now applied in aid 
of the Poor's Rate. As-early as the year 1558, church-wardens 1 were 
empowered to levy twelve-pence upon every pariſhioner who omitted 
going to church on a Sunday 3: in 1570, a moiety of the forfeitures 
for detaining goods belonging to a bankrupt's eſtate, was directed to be 
diſtributed, by the e emen to the Poor within the hoſpitals i in 
the city or town where the bankrupt happened to be: and in the ſame 
parliament, half the penalty for not Wearing a woollen cap on a Sunday 
was appropriated to the fame purpoſe*. In 1581, the fines impoſed for, 
ſaying wan fo. ade g to atfend: divine ſe eryice, and for other atts 
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Peg the eſtabliſhed church, were given, one third to the WIDER 
one third to the Queen for her own uſe, and one third to her for the uſe 
of the Poor of the pariſh' in which the offence was committed*; and 
by a ſubſequent ſtatute, the Lord Treaſurer, Chancellor, and Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, were authorized to diſpoſe of a third part of 
the forfeitures incurred for not coming to divine ſervice, towards the 
«relief and maintenance, as well of the Poor, and of the houſes of 
correction, as of impotent and maimed foldiers*.” It was perhaps 
owing to the recollection of the intimate connection chat had formerly 

fubſiſted between the Church and the Poor, which the diſſolution of the 
monaſteries had recently deſtroyed, that the Legiſlature, inſtead of divid- 
ing the penalty between the crown and the informer, thus diverted it 
from it's uſual — and made the omiſſion of religious duties con- 
ducive to charity. ue 

Other ſources of . ee were gradually opened! and the 
lavys for preſervation of game and of fiſh, preventing tippling, ſwearing, 
diſorderly conduct on the Lord's Day, and many other offences, were, 
even in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, enforced by pecumary fines ; 
of which a moiety was uſually allotted to the Poor of the pariſh where 
the offence was committed *. No information is to be met with rela- 
tive to the annual amount of the penalties applied to this purpoſe, at 
any period of our hiſtory. The lovers of good order may, however, 
be aſſured, that the Poor's Rate has never derived much aid from the 

; puniſhment. of immorality, notwithſtanding the innumerable ſtatutes 

—_ - | paaſſed of late years, ſome of which appropriate a part, and others the 

= : Wunde of a phe forfeiture towards the eher of the 88. Parlia- 
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_ neſs, made in the Parliament of Scotland, in the year 1695, ratifying ſundry preceding 
Ads, of a like tenor, it whs enacted, that « ſuch of the faids Judges as ſhall refuſe, neglect, 
*'or delay: to put the ſaids laws in execution, upon application of any miniſlex, or kirk-ſeſſion, 
. Wor any perſon i in their name, giving information, and offering ſufficient probation againſt 
the offender—thall, reef qworier, be fubject and fyable to a fine of one hundred pound 
© Scots, to be applied for the uſe of the Poor of the pariſh where the ſcandal complained on 
Z 3 as committed, & e. &c.“ Made in the fifth ſeſſion of the firſt Parliament of Cing 
=  - ? mar Edinburgh, ed. 2695, p. 420. dee 3d volume of Scottiſh Acts, & 604“'wud 
23 Ekz, c. 10. 2 Jae. C. 9. & 27. 3 Jac. c. 12. 4 Jace. e. 4 & 5. 7 Jac. 011; 
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ment ſeems to have been aware, that the produce was not worth attend- 
ing to, fince, among the queſtions, to which the overſeers of the Poor 
were obliged to make returns upon oath, in the years1776 and 1786, no 
query was inſerted in order to aſcertain the receipts er from 1 | 
forfeitures. 

During the reign of Inder the Firſt, a few additions were naniide to 
the laws felpe ing vagrancy and mendicity. The Act of Elizabeth, 
for the puniſhment of rogues and vagabonds, was continued and ex- 
plained; and it's proviſions were enforced by additional ſeverities :. One 
of the clauſes of King James's Act, reſpecting rogues, who, having been 
baniſhed, ſhould return into the kingdom, merits infertion. It ſays, 
that the ſtatute of Elizabeth, reſpecting them, was ſomewhat defective; 
for that the ſaid rogues, having no mark upon them to be known by, 
may return or retire themſelves into ſome other part of this realm 
here they are not known, and ſo eſcape the puniſhment which the 
+ {aid ſtatute did intend to inflict upon them.” It was therefore enact- 
ed, that rogues, adjudged incorrigible and dangerous, ſhould'be * brand- 
« ed on the left ſhoulder with a hot iron of the breadth of a ſhilling, 
% having a Roman R upon it, and placed to labour; and if, after ſuch 
„ puniſhment, they were found begging and wandering, they were: to 
ebe adjudged felons, and to ſuffer death without benefit of elergyk.“ 
The harſh penalties of this Act continued in force till the 1ath of 
Anne“, when they were ſomewhat modified; and, at length, a juſt 
diſtinction was made between idle diſorderly perſons, and rogues and 
vagabonds. It is not my intention to review the various Acts that have 
been paſſed on this ſubject; but I cannot avoid remarking, that thepto- 
viſions, even of modern ſtatutes, relative to this branch of Penal Law, 
appear to me, in ſome inſtances, unneceſſarily ſevere.” By the Vagrant 
Act, a perſon wandering abroad and begging, is deemed a rogue and 
vagabond ; and the Juſtices at Quarter-ſefſions are empowered to inflict 
a public whipping, and fix months impriſonment, for the firſt offene; 
and, for the ſecond, two years impriſonment; and, during ſuch impri- 
fonment, whipping, in ſuch manner, a and at bach times and places 
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Wäthin their juriſdiction, as, according to tins nature of ſuch ins 8 

offence; they, in their diſcretion, ſhall think ſit. A woman wandering 
and begging, if delivered of a child in a pariſh to which ſhe does not be- 
long, is made liable to public whipping, and fix months impriſonment'. 
It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the great diſproportion between 
the offence and the puniſhment is the aper reaſon why this ſtatute is 
{0 ſeldom carried into execution. 

g James's firſt parliament appears to 3 been lad by the 
Gare 23 which influenced former Legiſlatures to attempt the dif- 
ficulty though ſpecious, taſł of regulating the wages of induſtry. The 
th of Elizabeth, we have ſeen, had already empowered the Juſtices to 
| rate the wages of artificers, handicraftſmen, huſbandmen, and other la- 
bourers; whoſe wages had, in times paſt, been rated : it is probable, that 
this general expreſſion in the Act had occaſioned ſome doubts as to the 
extent of the power of the Juſtices. The preamble to the ſtatute of 
James therefore declares, that . whereas the ſaid Act (of Elizabeth) had 
not according;to, the true meaning thereof, been duly put in execution, 
«© whereby the rate of wages for poor artificers, labourers, and other per- 
« ſons, ' whoſe, wages was meant to be rated by the ſaid Act, have not 
been rated and proportioned according to the plenty, ſcarcity, neceſ- 
44 ſity,. and reſpect of the time, which was politickly intended by the 
*, faid Act, by reaſon that ambiguity and queſtion have riſen and been 
made, whether the rating of all manner of artificers,, workmen, and 
% workwomen, his and their wages, other than ſuch as by ſome ſtatute 
and law have been rated, or elſe ſuch as did work about huſbandry, 

. & ſhould or might be rated by the ſaid law: Foraſmuch as the ſaid law 
e hath been found beneficial for the commonwealth,” the powers of rat- 
ing wages were extended to labourers, weavers, ſpinſters, and Work- 
men or workwomen whatſocyer, either working by the day, Week, 
month; year, or taking any work ãt any perſon's hand whatſoever, to 
ebe done in great, or otherwiſe.” Mr. Ruggles conceives, that, this 
enlargement of the powers of the. 5th. of Elizabeth is a proof of the good 


effects ariũng to the public from the rating of wages; becauſe, if the ex- 
perience of forty years had moved it to be Ys, with more ee 
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than uſe, it could not be ſuppoſed that the Legiſlature would have ex- 
tended the practice, and made the power general, which had hitherto 
been confined to particular claſſes, of workmen *. This ſuppoſition is un- 
neceſſary to account for the conduct of the Legiſlature. King James's 
parliaments may have reaſoned in the ſame manner, that many modern 


At the ſame time he. admits, that Juſtices ſeldom inforced the execution of theſe Acts; 
a circumſtance which proves, that the proviſions of the ſtatute, however ſpecious, were not 
reducible to practice. Ruggles' Hiſt. of the Poor, i. 105. — I have no doubt, however, 
but that, in addition to inſtances which the reader will find in the Appendix to this Volume, 
No. HI, antiquarian induſtry might, on ſearching the Offices of the Clerks of the Peace, col- 
lect the rates of wages, appointed by Juſtices, in various parts of England. I however much 
doubt whether the Juſtices of any county, after they had once ſettled the aſſize of labour, in 
purſuance of the 5 Eliz. altered it once in the courſe of half a century. The clauſe, which di- 
reed the Rate, fixed on by the Juſtices, to be continued, if there ſhould be“ no need of any 
reformation or alteration,” afforded them a fair loop-hole to eſcape from the moſt arduous 
taſk, that (in my opinion) can be impoſed on any ſet of magiſtrates, (however diligent or 
enlightened,) of proportioning the reward of labour, from year to year, 0 the plenty or ſcar- 
tity of the time, and other circumſtances neceſſary to be conſidered : nor do I think the following 
clauſe of the AQ, (although the penalty it impoſes was a heavy one,) when it is conſidered. 
who were to decide on the remiſſneſs of the Juſtices, was much calculated to enforce the ſet- 
ting of the aſſize, from time to. time, according to change of circumſtances : © And be it fur- 
« ther enacted, by authority of this preſent parliament, That if all the faid Juſtices of Peace, 
« refiant within the counties where they are or ſhall be Juſtices of Peace, Mayors, and head 
ce officers, do not, before the tenth day of June next coming, and afterward yearly, appear and 
« aſſemble at the ſaid General Seſſions, or within ſix weeks next after the ſaid General Seſ- 
« ſions, and limit and rate the wages of the ſaid ſervants and labourers, or ſhall not conſider 
« whether the former Rates made be meet to be continued, or to be altered and reformed in 
« manner and form aforeſaid, or be negligent or remiſs in the certificate thereof, in form 
« above written; that then every Juſtice of Peace of the county, and every Mayor or head 
« officers of the city or town-corporate, in whom any ſuch default or negligence ſhall be 
« found, being within the ſaid county, city, or town-corporate, at the time of the ſaid next 
« zfſembly, or at the time of the ſaid Seſſions, or the times of the ſaid Rates of Wages to be 
« ſet, within fix weeks next after every ſuch Seſſions, and not viſited with any ſuch ſickneſs 
« as he could not travel thither without peril and danger of his life, or not having any other 
« law ful and good excuſe, to be allowed by the Juſtices then aſſembled for the rating and 
« taxing of wages, as is aforeſaid, or by the more part of them, upon a corporal oath and 
« affidavit, to be taken and made openly before the faid Juſtices, upon the Holy Evangeliſts, 
« by ſome credible perſon aſſeſſed and taxed in the Book of Subſidy of that county, to the 
» clear value of five pounds at the leaſt, or by ſuch other perſon as the molt part of ſuch 
« Juſtices ſhall allow and accept to take ſuch oath, ſhall, for ſuch default or negligence, for- 
© feit, unto the Queen's Majeſty, her heirs and ſucceſſors, ten pounds of lawful money of Eng- 
* land.” 5 Eliz. c. 4. $ 7. The reader wilkond — — of this ſtatute in the Appendix, 
No. * p- cliii. + "03 
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politicians attempt to prove, that great benefits have been derived from 
taxation: “ during the laſt 100 years increaſing taxes have been fol- 
Jowed by increafing improvement; therefore taxes have been beneficial.“ 
So, too, before the independence of America, it was faid, that the co- 
Jonies were the great fource of wealth to the mother- country; yet, ſince 
their emancipation, the induſtry and commerce of England have been 
greater than ever; and, I verily believe, that they might ſtill increaſe, 
without the aid of a new tax, or a new colony. They have thriven in 
ſpite, and not in conſequence, of impoſts and colonial monopoly: and 
there is equal reaſon to believe, that the condition of labourers, in Eli- 
abeth's reign, was improved in ſpite, and not in conſequence, of the ſta- 
tutes for the rating of wages. 

It is not one of the leaſt objections to this ſtatute, that, by extending the 
authority of Juſtices to the rating of the wages of any workmen or ork - 
women whatſoever, it muſt have frequently afforded maſter- manufactu- 
rers ample means of domineering over their workmen. In thoſe parts of 
England, where the opulence of ſuch perſons enabled them to acquire 
the rank of Juſtice of the Peace, it is probable the workmen were placed 
entirely under the controul of their employers. The Legiflature ſeems 
to have been aware that this evil would occur in one branch of buſineſs 
at leaſt; for it was provided by the laſt clauſe of the Act, That no 
« clothier, being a Juſtice of Peace in any precinct or liberty, ſhould 
« be any rater of any wages for any weaver, tucker, ſpinſter, or other 
« artiſan, that depended upon the making of cloth: and in caſe there 
cc were not above two Juſtices of the Peace within ſuch precinct, but ſuch 
« as were clothiers, that, in ſuch caſe, the wages ſhould be rated and 
<« afſeſſed by the major part of the common council of ſuch precinct or 
liberty, and fuch juſtice, or juſtices, as were not clothiers *.” The Act 
alſo rendered the return of the certificate of the rates of wages into 
Chancery unneceſſary, by directing them to be proclaimed, ſealed, en- 
groſſed, and preſerved among the records of the city or county in which 
they were appointd. e OR CO, 91 v2 
At the ſame time that the Legiſlature thus controuled the earnin gs 
of induſtry, it manifeſted its anxiety that no part of the maximum of 
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wages, which Juſtices were authorized to regulate, ſhould be ſquandered 
in the haunts of idleneſs and immorality. In the ſame Seſſions, an Act was 
paſſed to reſtrain inordinate tippling 1 in ale-houſes: the preamble of 
which juſtly obſerves, that * che ancient, true, and principal uſe of inns, 
e ale-houſes, and victualling-houſes, was for the receipt, relief, and lodg- 
ing of wayfaring people travelling from place to place, and for the 
* ſupply of the wants of ſuch people as were not able, by greater quan- 
« tities, to make their proviſion of victuals; and not meant for enter- 
„ tainment and harbouring of lewd and idle people, to ſpend and con- 
e ſume their money and their time in lewd and drunken manner.” It 
was therefore enacted, That if any inn-keeper, victualler, or ale-houſe 
keeper, permitted any perſon, in any city, town, village, or hamlet, to 
continue drinking and tippling in his inn or ale-houſe, © other than 
e ſuch as ſhould be invited by any traveller, and ſhould accompany him 
„only during his neceſſary abode there; and other than labourers and 
& handicraftſmen in cities and towns corporate, and market-towns, upon 
the uſual working days, for one hour at dinner-time to take their diet 
ein an ale-houſe; and other than labourers and workmen, who, for the 
following of their work by the day, or by the great, in any city, town 
“corporate, market-town, or village, ſhall, for the time of their ſaid con- 
e tinuing to work there, ſojourn, lodge, or victual in any inn, ale-houſe, 
« or other victualling-houſe, other than for urgent and neceſſary occa- 
„ ſions, to be allowed by two Juſtices of Peace; he thould forfeit ten 
pounds to the uſe of the Poor of the pariſh where ſuch offence was 
„committed.“ 

From theſe expreſſions it appears, that, at this period, it was com- 


mon, even for country labourers, both to eat their meals and to lodge 
in inns and ale-houſes; but whether this mode of living was occaſion- 
ed by the injudicious regulations of Elizabeth's damen which pro- 


hibited the erections of cottages, and the ſtatutes of inmates, which, (in 
the city of London, and probably in other corporate towns,) limited 
che nümiber of inmates, in a houſe, to one famihy ; or whether it was the 


natural 


A. 2 2 Jac, c. 9. This AQ, alſo, limited the price of a ful > AR of the beſt beer to one 


penny, and of ſmall-beer to one halfpenny; $ 3. By a ſubſequent Act, however, ſome en- 
couragement was given to brewers of beer. See 3 Jac. c. II. 2 In the debate on con- 
97 * ſtatutes reſpecting tillage, before alluded to, the Secretary of State, (Cecil,) who 
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naturul and intermediate ſtep, in the progreſs of e ceukniohs abſo- 
. lute dependance of the ſlave on his maſter for both diet and habitation, 
to the improved condition of the free labourer, who, at preſent, rarely 
reſides under the ſame roof * * eee a — not pretend to 
determine. 

The 43d of Blizabeth, rr Loved Coke ats Was Shana amr 
was continued by ſeveral ſtatutes“, paſſed. in this and the following 
reign, and received ſome inconſiderable additions, relating, principally, 
to the binding poor children apprentices'. Of the amount of the rate 
annually levied under this Act, at this period, hiſtory is filent. The ſitu- 

ation of the Poor, even after the paſſing of the 43d of Eliz. for provid- 
ing a compulſory maintenance for them, is .repreſented, by ſome au- 
thiors; as exceedingly deplorable ; and the aſſeſſments for their relief are 
ſaid to have been ſo low, that many periſhed for want“. The Act of 
James, which directed, that houſes of correction ſhould be provided 
in every ſhire, for ſetting idle and diſorderly perſons to work *, muſt 
have occafioned a conſiderable increaſe to the Rate; for, although it 
does not ſpecify what fund ſhall be applied to erect, or otherwiſe pfo- 
vide, houſes of correction, yet it directs, that all the ſtatutes in force for 
erecting and building of houſes of correction ſhall be put in execution; 
and it may be preſumed, that, by the 18th of Elizabeth', (which was ſtill 
in force), the expence was to be defrayed from a County Rate, not ex- 
ceeding two years taxation; a very indefinite expreſſion; but which pro- 
bably ſignified a ſum equal to two years collection for the Poor. A ſub- 
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ſpoke in favourof the propoſes bill, remarked : © If we debar tillage, we give ſcope to the de- 
4 populator ; and then if the Poor, being thruſt out of their houſes, go to dwell with others, 
44 ſtraight we catch them with the Statute of Inmates ; if they wander abroad, they are with- 
_ © in the danger of the Statute of the Poor to be whipt,” ——D'Ewes, Journal, 64. 
2 Inſt. 733. 123 2 Jac. c. C. 25 923. 21 Jac. c. 28. 3 Car, c. „ een se, 25, 
4 23. 7 Tac. e. 3. 1 + Sinclair, Hiſt, of the Revenue, 2d edit. i, 1 36. Stevens, Hiſt. of 
Taxes, 254, 262. The author of a pamphlet, publiſhed i in 1698, entitled,“ Bread for the 
Poor, fays; that © though pariſhes were enabled (by the 43d of Elizabeth) to make rates, and 
the owners of eſtates obliged to the payment, yet, in many places, no ſuch rates were made in 
4 20, 305 or 40 years after; and when they were firſt made, and, in many years after, the mo- 
10 ney, ſo riſen, was inconſiderable to the preſent charge.” See A Collection of Pamphlet oy 
concerning the Poor, printed in 1787. 4to, p. 59. 7 Jac. e. „ 5 Sad Eliz. c. 3. 
| entitled, An AC} for ſetting of the Poor on work, and for the avoiding of idleneſs,” AP See 
an inſtance of Julien ang under this AQ, i in the Appendix, No. VII. p. exxxvi. 1 
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ſequent ſtatute authoriſed individuals to endow hoſpitals and houſes of 
correction; notwithſtanding which, it appears, from the preamble to the 
7th of James, that they had not been built according to the intention 
of the Legiſlature; and the proviſions of former ſtatutes were therefore 

enforced by a penalty of five pounds, which was impoſed on every Juſ- 
| tice within every county where a houſe of correction was not built or 
provided.. The falaries of the maſters and governors were directed 


to be paid by the treaſurer of the Poor ; and thoſe alone muſt have add- 
ed heavily. to the county charges. 


Lord Coke was of opinion, thick Juſtices of the "ON were authoriſed, 


by this Act, to commit to the houſe of correction idle or diſorderly per- 
| ſons, although they had lawful means to live by. He conceived, that 
houſes of vorrection were the only poſſible means of compelling them 
to labour; and that this excellent work (as he called it,) was, without 
queſtion; feaſible; for, he ſays, that, upon making of the 39th of Eli- 
e zabeths, and a good ſpace after, whilſt Juſtices and other officers were 
+ diligent and induſtrious, there was not a rogue to be ſeen in any part 
* of England; but when Juſtices became remiſs, rogues ſwarmed again“. 
He W that few were committed to the houſe of correction Without 
coming out better. This is an effect directly contrary to that which, I 
fear, is produced by this ſpecies of coercion in modern times. 
That the Poof Laws, even as early as the reign of. James: the Firſt, 
were ſuſpected to operate as a premium upon nels ſeems manifeſt 
from the language of a- ſtatute paſſed in 1609*, which declares, © that 
many wilful people, finding that they, having children, have ſome hope 
& to have relief from the pariſh wherein they dwell, and being able 
* to. labour, and thereby to relieve themſelves and their families, do 
„ neyertheleſstrun away out of their pariſhes, and leave their families 


upon t the pariſh ;” it was therefore enacted, That all ſych perſons, run- 


ning away, ſhould be deemed incorrigible rogues; and that, if any, man 
or Woman, able to work, ſhould threaten to run away,ithey thould be ſent, 
to the houſe of correction, and treated as wandering rogues. 

The many other ſalutary laws which were paſſed during this 40lgh 
for furthering the adminiſtration of Juſtice”, for preventing krauds i in : 


17 155. F > i. iT 


: 7. Jac. FY 4. 2 5 In N 25 6. 39 Elk. e. Ae 2 wht vag a 1 Inſt. 734.“ | 
ae,. 4% 2 Jac. e. JO c. 23. 8 el: Mt Jene. here 1. Ge 57. 
21 Jac. c. 8. c. 12. c. 13. C. 14. e. 15. C. c. 23. c. 26. | 
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s enger THE: POOR, 
manufaQures encouraging agriculture?*, and promoting fortign com- 
merce?, demonſtrate, that a ſpirit of induſtry had taken deep roct 

in the nation; and although its domeſtic economy at this period is 
Ktttle noticed by hiſtorians, we may infer, from the natural operation 
of ſuch powerful cauſes as the extenſion of manufactures and com- 
merce, that the condition of the people was much improved. 

It was fortunate for the nation, that the folly of their Sovereign was 
chiefly diſplayed i in court ſplendour, and in laviſh bounties to Undeſerv 
ing favourites: his profuſion, however, was counterbalanced by his 
averſion to war, which produced a longer peace than, I am ſorry to 
obſerve, has been enjoy ed'm ary ſubſceuctit reign. Two- and- twenty 
years of almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity muſt fad Mr. Chalmers very 
juſtly obſerves,) have produced the moſt ſalutary effects on the induſtry 
of the people; though this circumſtance has caſt an unmerited ridicule 
on the king“. As Faces, however, did not, (except on preſſing oc- 
eafions for andy) confult his parliament, between 1609-and. 1623, we 
cannot obtain much knowledge of the ſtate of the kingdom, during that 
period,” from a peruſal of the Statute-book. Of the laws enacted to- 
wards the cloſe of this reign, the Act for ſecuring the ſubject againſt 
antiquated claims, of the crown, on lands which had been anjayed 60 
years 5; the Act for putting down monopolies“; and the Act for re | 
Nang the abſurd laws of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, for pro- 
moting tillage”, merit great covientiaRons. * is, bewever, mor- 
fins to a pid pe mind, to reflect, that, whilſt ſo many wiſe 
meaſures were adopted by the great council of the nation, neither a 
Coke, nor a Bacon, fhould oppoſe the law, ſugge vey by royal ſuper- 
ſition, for making it felony 1 conſult, covenant with, entertain, emplb Jy, 
feed, or reward, any evil and wicked ſpirit”. It is till more mortifying 
to reflect, that the enlightened Sir Matthew Hale left a man for execu- 
tion 'who was convicted on this actꝰ; and that even in the preſent 
century, a F Jury could be ee . that the't crime of witcheraft 
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Eg. . 22. AE 2. 7 he. 0. 5: 21 Jas. e. 1 ä le. o. 11. FROG 
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511. 32 Jac. c. 12. repealed by 9 Geo. 2. c. 5. 9 See the - Tryal of Witches" 

at Bury Bt. Edmonds, on March the Toth, 1664, before Sie Matthew Hale, night, 
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could exiſt ; and” that a woman could converſe, with the devil in the 
ſhape of a cat. 744150 7 | ” 

The high price of butcher's meat in King James" 8 reign, (the 1 ne- 
8 conſequence of improvement, ) is an indubitable proof, that fleth 
meat muſt have conſtituted a very inconſiderable portion of the diet of 
labourers at the beginning of the laſt century. Mr. Hume remarks, 
that he had not been avle, by any enquiry, to learn the common price 
of butcher's meat during the reign of James the Firſt *. Mr. Birch, 
however, i in the life of Privcn . publithed in 1 7605 has collected 
the prices paid for fleſh by the purveyors of the prince's houſhold, 


(probably about 1610,) from which it appears, that beef was about 


ee the trial of Jane Wenman for witchcraft before Mr. Juſtice Powell, at Hereford, on 


March the 4th, 1711 12.; and Arnot's Criminal Trials in Scotland; p. 369. The 9th of 
George the Second (c. 5.) has put an eiid to all executions for what Blackſtone. (Comment: 
iv. 61.) calls a dubions crinr. It is ſaid, this Act paſſed in conſequence of an old woman's 
being drowned at Tring, by hertoo credulous neighbours, who ſuſpected her of witcheraft, 
In Ireland, there is till a ſtatute, infliting capital puniſhment upon witches, ünrepealed. It 
was paſſed in the 28th Eliz. and deſcribes every ſpecies of the crime as minutely as the 
Engliſh ſtatute: and even provides for the trial of Peers, who might happen to be charged 
with the crime. See Chriſtian's Blackſtone, iv. 61. note; and 1 Ld, Mountm. Hiſt. of Iriſh 
Parl. The Scotch law againſt witches is ſtill ſeverer tha the Engliſh. It ſubjects both the 
witch and her confulter to the penalty of death. The Act is but a ſhort one; and as the 
Collection of Scotch Laws is become a ſcarce book, I think the curious reader will be gratiſied 
with a ſight of it. It paſſed in Mary's ninth parliament held in 1563, and probably ſuggeſted 
the Engliſh AQ to her ſuperſtitious ſon. : | 
* Item, For-ſa-meikle as the Queenis Majeſtic and the Three Eſtaites in this preſent 
« parliament, being informed that the heavie and abominable ſuperſtition uſed by diverſe 
«of the lieges of this realme, be uſing of witchcrafttes, ſorcerie, and necromancie, and cte- 


e dence given thereto in times ; by-gane, againſt the law of God ; and for avoyding ahd 


L away-putting of all ſik vaine ſuperſtition in times to-cum, it is ſtatute and ordaineꝗ by 1 the 
40 Queenis Majeſtie, and the Three Eſtaites foreſaidis, that na maner of perſon nor perſones, 
« of quhat- ſum- ever eſtaite, degree, or condition they be of, take upon hand, in onie times 
« hereafter, to uſe onie maner of witeheraftes, Torcerie or wecbolnbhte, nor give themſelves 
«furth to have onĩe fk craft or knawledge theirof, their- throw abuſand che people: nor that 
na perſoun ſeik onie helpe, reſponſe or conſultation at ome ſik uſers. or abuſers foreſaidis 
« of witcheraftes, ſorceries, or necromancies, under the paine of death, asweil to be execute 

ag inſt the uſer, abuſer, as the ſeiker of the reſponſe or conſultation.” And this to bee put to 
« execution by the Juſtice, Schireffis, Stewards, Baillies, Lordes of Regalities and Royalties, 

10 their Deputes, and uthers ordinar Judges competent within,this realme, 8 a rigor 
« haying power to execute the ſamin,” Scottiſh Att, ed, 1 25 i. 321. ä 
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324. and mutton 33d. the pound . At this time the wages allowed 
- by juſtices, i ut a midland county, to men employed 1 in agricultural work, 
were from 6d. to tod. the day, without meat; and to women hay- 
makers, 4d. the day, without meat. In theſe rates of wages, the 
Juſtices ſeem to have calculated that half the day's earnings were 
equivalent to diet for one day: in modern times, however, a much 
greater proportion of the daily pay of a labourer is appropriated to the 
| purchaſe of the ſingle article of bread. Some idea of the general diet 
of the labouring claſſes in King James's reign, may, perhaps, be formed 
from the following particulars, (reſpecting a ſeaman's diet,) extracted 
from a little tract, entitled, · Britaine's Buſſe,” publiſhed in 1615; in 
which the author recommends the fitting out buſſes to enable the Engliſh 
to rival the Dutch in the herring-fiſhery. As this publication is not 
often to be met with, I flatter myſelf that a ſhort ſection, in which the 
prices of various articles are minutel/ ſet down, will not be unacceptable | 
to the reader. 


Victual and Fuell for 16 men and boyes ſerving in the buſſe for 
. herring-fiſhing time, and the time of her ſetting out, and of 
nn return home; viz. from the 24th of May, untill the 21ſt 
« of en v. which is 112 _— ; that is, 16 weeks; n 5 

four months. | 


«& „Bebi. 


2 % The 3 hd payeth, he weight, 4 they me agreed 5 
t © the purreyors. 
de An ox ſhould weigh 600 1b. the four quarters; and commonly C. 10s. or een ; 
| eee ee ſtone 28. 3d. *, the ſtone be- 
«ing. 8 2 
4 Veals go not by weight, but by goodneſs als: 1 is bn 173, or thereabouts.. 
Lambs at 6s. 84. the piece.” Birch's Life of Prince Henry, 4497 Bee ala. Headers 
of the Royal Houſhold, 3 30; and Archæologia, ii. 200, + 
The uſual weight of oxen now ſold in Smithficld: is 800 b.; 1 of 3 Ros 8 5 1b. The 
prices of many other articles of proviſion, in King James's'reign,. may be found in a MS. 
: i the 3 kee. * Wen Ange: a DEE 's Mu Harleian MSS. 
See Appendix, No. HI. p rey. N 8 4 ˙ A 


_ * Owing to a typographical error, which the DEL is — to eien ih: his peo, 1 is 
1 | printed £2. 38. in the Hen of FS! in the Appendix, No, I. p. Irix. 
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„ BRERR.— To allow for every man and boy a gallon of 


« beere a day, (which is the allowance made in the king's 
« ſhips*,) that is, for the ſaide 16 perſons; 16 gallons ; that 


« 1s juſt halfe a herring-barrell-full a day, that is for the 
«* whole voyage, or 16 weekes, or 112 dayes, 56 ſuch bar- 
Seven of thete:herrihg-barrels containe 
* a tun of beer; ſo as the ſaide 56 herring-barrelles-full 


c rels of beere. 


of beere do make juſt 8 tun of beere, which, at 40s. 
«<a tun, cane d w im in 1063 1475 1 


« jeſty's ſhips) a pound of bitket a day, that is for every 


„man and boy for the faide four moneths or 112 daies 
e an 100 waight of biſket, that is for the ſaide 16 perſons 
<. 1600 waight of bilket, _ at 1 TI 4d. a 100 u n 


«© y ill come to rr iel will inen rods hs 
„ OATMEALE or PoabighotCa ein amongſt the A 16 


« perſons a gallon a day, that is halfe a pint a peece eve- 
“ry day, that is 112 gallons for them al for. the ſaid DIG 
e daies, or 4 months, which comes to __ N N & 


S210 © 


„which, at 48. a buſhell, will coſt A oe. 
« Bacon.—To allow alſo for each man <a — 2 3 


of bacon for 4 meales in a weeke, that is for each per- 


2 fon for the ſaid 16 weekes 32 pounds, that is 4 ſtone of 
« bacon+ and ſo, for the faide'16 perſons, 64 tone of ba- 
con; which, at 28. 2d. à ſtone; will come to Was 


} 


= 16 28 
« BISKET. To alow for every man ial boy ” in his Ma- 


618 8 


20 1 6: bod &. Ss + £ 


1 n a Feb ; ing: Herren over 


ITN 


The 8 N king 3 2 two E in the RD; for victualling 


the Navy, ſpecifies not only the kind of proviſions, but the quatitity allowed to cach Rilor. 


Some comparifon may, perhaps, be drawn from it, of the uſual diet of labourers in that age. 
The record ſays: Every man's daily allowance was one pound of biſcuit, one gallon of 


« heretofore hath hel WA and accuſtomed ; ; 


beer, and two pounds 4 beef5 with falt, four days in the week; or elſe, inſtead'of beef, 


pound of hacon, or pork ſalted, and one pint of peaſe, as 
d, for the 2 5 three days of the week, pau 


LL Auarter of ſtock- fh, half a quarter of 3 pound of butter, and a artet of: a pound of 


r cheeſe; except that on Friday only, one meal of fiſh, butter, and cheeſe, was allowed. 
« Hertings or ether fiſh;according to the ſeaſon, were tobe provided in leu of ſtock· fiſh. 

[The allowance to the contractor was, for / every ma's victuals, in harbdur, ſeren-penec 
halfpenny, and, at ſea, eight-pence the day. Rym. Fed. xvii. 443+ 445. 


—_ - enen Fr DHERORARR 1 THT 102 


46: nolies i; Yoo bas 118 Brought. over. £36 _ 
3 Fane Fish. They may take, daily, out of the ee 


< much freſh ſiſh as they can eat. Meek 
3 Bur TER. To allow every man and boy (0 b Wunder dar T Feet? 
« fiſh, or otherwiſe to eate as they like,) a quarter f - 
pound of butter a day, that is for each perſon 28 pounds 
2 of butter, that is halfe à firkin of Suffolk butter; and ſo, 
. for the ſayd 16 men, 8 firkins of butter, at 208. the firkin 8 o 6 
* CuEts& —To allow every of the faid men and boyes 
* halfe a pound of Holland cheeſe a day, that is for each + 
*« perſon 56 pounds, that is halfe a hundred waight of 
cheeſe; and ſo; for the ſaid 16 perſons, to allow 800 
„weight of Holland cheeſe; which, at * the W 
that is 11. 38. 4d. the hundred, will coſt ed om 8955 ; '< 3 
„ Vinecezr—To allow, amongſt the ſaid 16 Farr theea 
I pintes of vinegar a day, that is for the ſaid 112 dayes 
« 42 gallons, that is a: teirce of at ; Which, at 61. 
3 a « a tunne, caſke and all, will coſt ns "I . 7 $86 110 O 
2 | © FUELL.—PFo allow, for the dreſſing and boyling &f rn 291821 
| | * victuall, 800 of Kentiſh faggots, that is ſeaven faggoets 
« a day, and 16 faggots over in the n time; which ANA 


* 800 faggots, at 88. the 100, coms to *&1 2. 101 06 4 
IC 2993k + 21 3843. 2g CL 29497010. 
1 Summe of "al the LE ns on e 45719, o“ 
The wages. of the crew are high, * with the contemporary 
5 of agricultural labour. 
3 The monthly pay of the? maſter or captain of the buſſe ; 
1 1 was eſtimated at eee pt as et late else © 


W mates, each 48 BACK FEST 20 bt ad yigo 33»: ee eo 
Six other Men, each,” 2441 2 5 b Mi l 0 Ih YR 0106733800 01:10 
Six other men; each E266 088 xlisb 4 cut 43 82 A n. 016 O 
Abe 75 813 192 158 964 * -; ay. 14S * tink M9 2 30 10 oh i: 84 G 4 „ s 6 O 


The author had ons chat his project of à Bering 
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b f A 132 44x 2/1, 2 t 2149 5024 DAS braun | 
43 - | er Would convert be beggars ind 788 25 Pk into Tope d Frs, thip- 


A 5 eln e beg n nn 9 le em 5 N mo b £9 19/11 493%) wrights, | 

1 1 e en e e a eee pen d eee ee 

1 | ao * England's: Way to win Wealth," Sec. publüſhed in ere enen the 
N 244 Kd e b 167}, eb off ndg-idgie n 25 bar veſtabliſn- 
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wrights, and other uſeful artiſans : that it would encourage the ma- | 


« oiſtrate to puniſh idleneſs; and enable the nation to relieve the poor, 
„aged, and impotent, more plentifully, than ends be done, whilſt va- 
4 /iant rogues ſhared in the alms of the charitable.” The plan, however, 
miſcarried; and, notwithſtanding the ſage advice of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and other great men, on this ſubject of the utmoſt national im- 
portance, little attention Was paid to the fiſheries till the reign of 
Charles the Second folie 7h 7 7 ien 

The price of corn, during King) Tana! 8 reign, (Mr. Hunie informs 
aich was rather higher than it was in the middle of the following cen- 
tury. By a proclamation, iſſued in 1523, for eſtabliſhing public: ma- 
gazines whenever wheat fell below thirty-two ſhillings a quarter, rye 
below eighteen, and barley. below ſixteen, the Commiſoners were em- 
powered to purchaſe corn for the magazines. Theſe prices, therefore, 


may be conſidered as low: it appears, from the Windſor Table of Prices, 


eſtabliſhment of a herring fiſhery a 28 5 the beſt employment for the Vi of this nation, and the 
beſt means of reviving the trade of the towns on the eaftern coaſt of the kingdom; which he 
repreſents as greatly decayed from what they were in former times. According to his re- 
port, the fiſhing towns of Colcheſter, Harwieh, Orford, Aldborough, Dunwick, Warderſ- 
wich, Swold *, Yarmouth, Blackley, Wells, Lynn, Boſton, and Hull, were excecding poor 


and beggarly.. . At. Yarmouth, he ſuys, there were, i in the preceding winter, three hundred 


idle men, who could get nothing to do, living very poor for lack of employment; who, * 
gladly, would have gone to ſea in pinks, if there had been any for them to go in. 


He coneludes wich the following advice : « Wherefore, ſeeing that we can excel all other 


« nations waſtefully to ſpend money, let us, in one thing, learn of other nations to get thou- 
ſands out of his Majeſty's lens, and to make a general profit of the benefits that Almighty 
Gad doth yearly ſend unto us in far greater abundance than the fruit of our trees; which 
* although they be more chargeable in the gathering together, yet is the profit far greater 
« unto this kingdom and common wealth of all his Majeſty's ſubjects, increaſing the wealth 
« of the adventurers; as alſo, for the inriching of merchants, and maintaining of trades, oc- 

* cupations, and employing of ſhips, and increaſing of mariners, which now do but little or 


© nothing z as alſo, for the ſetting of yoor and idle people on work, which now know not | 
« how to lire; and to teach many a tall fellow to know the proper names 'of the ropes in a 


4 ſhip; and to hale the bow-line, that now, for lack of employment, many ſuch, by the in- 
« conyenience of idle living, are compelled, to end their days with a rope by an untimely 


« death z which, by the employment of the buſſes, might | be well avoided, and they, i in time, 
become Tight honeſt, ſerviceable, and trufty ſubjects.” Harleian Miſcellany, ii Ii. 390." See 


hkew iſe a pamphlet, entitled, The Trades Increaſe,” ee in 161 155 , wat wan r werent 
en Miſe Anne % 0 
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that the average price of middling wheat, 13 + from 
1606 to 1625, was G 1. 148. 13d. the quarter z\whereas the average price 
for 20 years, ending in 1745, was J 1. 98. 10ffd.; and, for 29 yrars ending 
in 1764, L10118. 83d l. It is not eaſy to conceive, that, whilſt ſuch high 
rices continued, a labourer, Whoſe wages, on an average, it is. probable, 
were about 8d. a day, could have been as well provided with the moſt 
important neceſſaries of life as he is at preſent. |. It ſhould likewiſe be 
remarked, that many eſeulent plants, which are now cultivated in the 
ſields, and, in a ſcarcity of corn, are found to be admirable ſubſtitutes; 
even for wheaten bread; were, in the beginning of the ſixteenth centu- 
ry, either little: knounz of exeluſively conſined to the tables of the rich. 

Potatoes; which are now, very 1 the Poor in every part 
of England, Where fuel is cheap, were, in King James's reign, conſi- 
dered as a eat delicaey : They are noticed among the different ar- 
ticles provided for the Quieen' s houſhold: the quantity, however, is ex- 
tremely ſmall, ang 2 — price is 28. the Popnd *. . In 1619, two cauli- 
flowers colt, 35. and i ſixteen artichokes 38. Ad. ; prices Which would now 
be deemed. extravagant 3 but they weie then regarded as. rarities, as 
they are Nill in the remote parts of the kingdom. Tea and ſugar, which 
are 'now to be met With in moſt cottages In the ſouthern parts of Eng- 


land, w were till greater, rarities. 'The latter is, indeed, , boticed by many 
authors, even as early As the fourteenth, century; * but continued, to 
be very dear, even in James's reign. - Tea, it is probable,.. was then 


ſeareely known; and, certainly, was little uſed in England. Botero, who 


Wrete about 1590, 4-75 to allude" to tedy"in"the following remark : 
he Chin F ef es | @ © have 410 Ko bed. put 0 Which they Preſs a 


2" «+ delicate. juice, which eryes them. inflea cad Las 1 it, t. alto, preſeryes 
their health, and frees them from all thaſe ewils that the immoderate 
ue of 8 unto us“ Mr. Mam, in his Treatiſe in fa- 
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FROM THE REFORMATION. TO THE REVOLUTION. 153 
the commodities then imported from India into Europe, but does not 
notice tea. The India Company, eſtabliſhed in 1600, does not appear 
to have traded to China for ſeveral years; but the eſtablithment of a 
new company, in 1637, with permiſſion to trade to China, and Japan, 
may, perhaps, have contributed to the introduction of tea into England. 
No notice is taken of tea in the Book of Rates annexed to the Act? 
paſſed in 1660, for granting Charles the Second a ſubſidy of tonnage 
and poundage upon all merchandize exported and imported; but, in a 
ſubſequent Act, paſſed in the ſame Seſſions, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
Were ſubjected to an exciſe. It is, however, ſingular, that the duty was 
impoſed on the liquor compoſed from theſe articles, and not on the ſim- 
ple articles themſelves : from which I infer, that none of theſe liquors 
were made by private families, but were purchaſed, ready mixed, from 
the compounder. Theſe duties were repealed by the 1ſt of William and 
Mary, which declares, that the collecting of them was “ not only very 
© troubleſome and unequal upon the retailers, but required ſuch attend- 
t ance of officers, as to make the neat receipt very inconſiderable ..“ 


The prices of the raw material of our ſtaple manufacture appears to 
have been very high during the greateſt part of King James's reign. 
It fell, however, in 1622, — 2 1. 138. the tod, to 185. This ſeems 
to have been the conſequence of a proclamationꝰ, which the King iſſued 

EW ne 3 | 8 


* Anderſon, Hiſt. of Commerce, ii. 372. 12 Car. 2. e. 4. For every 1 
ce jon of coffee made and ſold, to be paid, by the maker thereof, four- pence. For every gallon 
_ of chocolate, ſherbet, and tea, made and ſold, to be paid, by the maker thereof, eight- 
9 pence. ” 12 Car. 2. c. 24. F1 575 IW. & M. Stat. 2. c. 4. | uM N on Wool, 
2d ed. ii. 242. ay ve 
On this meaſure, the Avis of. the Mien of Wool, e the n judicious | 
obſervation : * If we look into the hiſtory of this part of King James's reign, we ſhall find, 
& that, having quarrelled with his parliament, he had diſſolved it, and was determined to go- 
« vern without the advice and aid of that great council; and that, being 1 in the utmoſt diſ— 
«4 treſs for money, he had recourſe to extraordinary and illegal meaſures for Extorting | it from 
8 < his. ſubjects. Now, that, under theſe circumſtances, he ſhould chooſe to prohibit, in good 


"* . 


s earneſt, the exportation of wool, and thereby forego A revenue that probably brought him 
«6 ' ſomething, and to which he Was legally entitled, is what all perſons acquainted” with 8 
4c thoſe circumſtances, the charaQer and diſpoſitions of that prince, will think ſtrange, or 

« rather incredible. It i is, therefore, to be ſuſpected, that the real intention of the procla- 


« mation mentioned, was pot. to prevent the exportation of wook, but either to ended, under 
Vor. I. | 8 To . ' the 
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on the 2oth 'of _ in that year, to probibit the neee of woot 
from England, and from Ireland, except to England. I do not ſup- 
poſe, that, in general, the dramatic effuſions of Shakſpeare would be 

admitted as good evidence of the price of commodities in his time; 
nor ſhould I venture to quote hin; but that Mr. Hume (very properly 

in ny opinion, i has flot thought it beneath the dignity of - hiſtory to 
remark, that Dame Quickly * tells Falſtaff, that the ſhirts which ſhe 
had bought hirn were holland, at eight ſhillings an ell'; a very high 
* price at this day, even ſuppoſing, what is not pitibable;: that the beſt 
«. holland, at that time; was 9 in e to the beſt which can 
now be purchaſed . el 

I cannot meet with 4. 0 „Ailcbtlon chte concerning the Pobr 
in King James's reign before 1622. In that year, there appeared a 
ſmall pataphlet,” intitled; . Greevous Grones for the Poore, done by a 
5 * Well-wiſher, who wifheth that the Poore of England might be 1o- 

provided 0 as none n neede to 80 a man within 99 realme.'” 


C3. 23 7 BIT 10 21 TE) 
« the colour of licences, more money, from 8882 a8 thould be FASL of e caries it; Nay 


6 by ſtatute they were obliged to pay; or elle, by taking lefs than the ſtatute required, to 
promote the exportation of wool by licences, rather thah in a- clandeſtine manner, without 
paying any duty. This is a rational ſuppoſition; both frem the circumſtances premiſed, 

and from the tenour of this commiſſion, and from other circumſtances, which will appear 
« hereafter.” Memoirs of Wool, 2d ed. i. 114. 


Hume has a yard; erroneouſly, | See 1K part of Henry the- Oy A.. 3+; 2 3+» In 
the e. 2. S. 4.) we have the ee ten for a tayern n 8 
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Shakſpeare (it has = Temarked,) bas! — T3 into an nachronifin i in dublin. his: 
al, with fack i in the time of King Henry the Fourth, "which . Was mor Fold by Bu Hers tif 
the, 33d year of King Henry, the Eighth, I 543- Mr. Malone, on the authority of Florio's: 
Firſt Fruits, publiſhed im 1578, informs us, that twenty years before the appearance 6f this- 
play, ( claret wine, red and white, is ſold for five-pence the quart, and Jacke' for x- 
2 ** penee ; muſcadet and malmſey for eight.“ He, therefore, conjectures, that; in the courſe 
af twenty years, ſack had riſen to eight-pence, or eight: -pence halfpenny the quart, and chat 
5 care 's computation was right... This was probably the Gaſe 3 for, although the learned 
| editor adds, that, a fow years after Shakſpeare's death, ſack was two ülnngs iche quart, I 


855 that by a proclamation i in 1632, it's price was fixed a de penee the dun Meral. 
Im. Fed. —_— W. of Eugg. — v. % 
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Ahe author of this tract complains, that the Statutes reſpecting the 
ez Auen gh excellent, Were not enforced. | He 18 aſtoniſhed that 

eb the coz mons with common Commodities in ſome towne 
| 46. en RO 72 
woorth an hundred „or two hundred pounds: a yeere, or more; Jet 


2 


eee 


80 « the Poore of the ſame. towne, unto. the third part of the towne in 
* qymber, ſhall not be. thereby releeved to the value of fortie ſhillings 
* in a yeare: ſo are the commons ſurcharged by the rich; and che 
« profit, of their towne-lands « em loyed to beare other common charges 
7 withall. '” He adds, that t ough the number of the Poore "4 
« dailie encreaſe, there hath beene no collection for them, no not theſe 
<« ſeven yeares, in many pariſhes of this land, eſpeciallie in countrie 
* townes; but many of thoſe pariſhes turneth forth their Pogre, yea 
* and their luſtie labourers that will not worke, or for any miſdemeenor 
« wait worke, to begge, filtch, and ſteale for their maintenance, ſo that 
« the country is pittifully peſtered with. them: “yea, and the maimed 
40 ſouldiours, that have ventured their lives, and loſt their limbes in our 
* behalfe, are alſo thus requited: for when they return home, to live 
< 4 ſome labour in their naturall countrey, though they can worke 
well i in ſome kinde of labour, everie man ſayeth, Wee will not bee 
« troubled with their ſervice, but make other ſhifte for our buſineſſe. 
« So are they, turned forth to travaile in idleneſſe, (the highway to hell 9 
and ſeeke their meate uppon meares, (as“ the proverbe. goeth,) with 
«6 begging, filching n and ſtealing for their maintenance, untill = law 
* bring chem unto the fearfull end of hanging ow (991927 920% 
| During the reign of Charles the Firſt, the Legiſlature \ were tos much 
; occppied. in redrefling ſenſible grievances, a and in diſcuſ ing queſtions of 
high, conſtitutzonal 1 importance, to attend to the A calls of in- 
ternal police. We therefore meet With little information, either in or 
ont 1 ae. relative tothe circumſtances of the Poor, before the 
reſtoration. of Char es the Second. The Acts for the puniſhment of 
»£ggues,and-; vagabouds, and 25. the relief of the Poor, were continyed*; 
and th e "Jaws. againſt dr kennels enforc & : but few _ to the | 
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ge Lady the 84 of his father, in attempting to govern | 
without the affiſtance. of his parliament. We ſhould, therefore, in. 


vain examine th Statute ook for information relative to the labouriug 


claſſes of the People at this period. The following rules and orders, 
however, which were iſſued by the Privy Council in 16 30, for the regu- 
lation of many important branches of police, will afford us ſome inſight 
into the ſtate of the Poor, and the progreſs of the Poor's Rate: I ſhall, 


therefore, as they are not very long, without apology, lay the whole of 
them before the reader. : 


=O R DE R 8. l a 1 | 


1. THAT the ene Peaceof ers have within e doe divido 
e and allot amongſt themſelves what Juſtices of the Peace, 
and what Hundreds, ſhall attend monethly at ſome certaine places of 


the ſhire. And, at this day and place, the High Conſtables, Petty 


» Conſtables, and Church-wardens and Overſeers or. the Poore of thoſe 
Hundreds, ſhall attend the ſaid Juſtices. And there i inquirie | ſhall be 


| made, and information taken by the Juſtices, how every of theſe 
e141 / officers i in their ſeveral places have done their duties, in execution of 


the lawes mentioned in the commiſſion annexed, and what perſons 
have offended againſt any of the ſaid lawes. 

2. Where neglect, or defect, is found in any of the fad officers, in. in 
making their preſentments, condigne puniſhment t to be inflited upon: 
them by the Juſtices, according to law.  _ 

S When offences are preſented at one meeting, chen the penalties of 
_ the lawes offended, to be leavied and brought t to the Jelly ar Weir 
next meeti . 


| + + ip. the > ponies are eleavied, the A inks are eto ow care "ak the 


to the pan as of Peace, that doe meete, to 80 the informer or 
INTO out of part of the money leavied. OWED or weir. preſent- 
en or information. 8 
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Though the Statute doe not. preſeribe this, yet this is not againſt 
the law that gives the penaltie to the Poore, which penaltie, nor no 
part thereof, would elſe come unto: the Poore, but by this meanes. 
6. That the ſeverall Juſtices of Peace of every ſhire doe,.once every three 
moneths, certifie an account in writing to the High Sheriff of the 
countie; of their proceedings in this way; whom they have. puniſhed, | 
what they have levyed, and how they have imployed it. 
. That the High Sheriffe; within foureteene dayes after this account 
delivered, doe ſend the ſame over to the Juſtices of Aſſize for that. 
eounty, or to one of them; and the Juſtice, or Juſtices, that receive 
the ſame, to certiſie it in the beginning of every terme next after to 
the Lords Commiſſioners. And if any of the Juſtices of Peace ſhall 
faile to make ſuch account to the Sheriffe,. then the Sheriffe ſhall. 
certifie ſuch default to the Lords Commiſſioners. 

8. The Juſtices of Aſſize in every circuite are to enquire, and ſpecially 
to marke, what Juſtices of the Peace are carefull and diligent in 
execution of theſe lawes, and the directions given, and who are- 
negligent and remiſſe. And what other things of note happen in 


their circuits, to make report thereof * the King, W their 7 returne 
from their circuits every m yeare.”' 


«DIRECTIONS. 


1. THAT the Lot of manours and townes take « care that oi tenants,. 
and the pariſhioners of every towne, may be releeved by worke, or 
otherwiſe at home, and not ſuffered to ſtraggle, a d deg up and 
done in their pariſh. 0 
2. That ſtewards to lords and men in Kabpiäg s licks twice 
a yeere, doe ſpecially enquire upon thoſe articles that tend ta the 
reformation; or puniſhment, of common offences and abuſes; as of 
| bakers and brewers for breaking of aſſizes: of foreſtallers and re- 
Staters: againſt tradeſmen of all ſorts, for ſelling with under- weights, 
or at exceſſive priſes, or things unwholſome, or things made in de- 
| oeipt; of people, breakers of houſes, common theeves, and their re- 
cCeivers: haunters of taverns, or. alchouſes; ; thoſe that goe in good 
lache, * fare well, and none knowes whereof they Ie; 3 thoſe 
that. 
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5 "ons be 34S rut builders of cottages, nated in 505 inmates ; 
offences of victuallers, artificets workemen, and labourer s. 

3: That the poore children in every pariſh be put forth ts: to 
-- huſbandry, .and.other {handy-ecrafts;; and money to be raiſed in the 
pariſhes for placing them, according to the law-; and if any party 
hall refuſe to take the ſuid apprentice, being put out according to 

tme law, ſuch party as ſhall refuſe to take tlie faid- apprentice, to be 

4rt - Are to the next quarter-ſefſions, or aſſizes, and there to be 
bound to his good behaviour, or otherwiſe ordered, as ſhall be found ſit. 

+ That the Statute of Labourers, for retaining of ſer wants, and or dering 
of wages betwixt the ſervant. and the maſter, be not deluded by 
private contracts, before they come to the ſtatutes; and the common 
faſhion of eſſoyngivg many abſent, nat. to bee allowed of courſe, as 
is uſed. 

We hat the l taxations for the a of the had and other 
. purpoſes mentioned in the 43d Elizabeth, bee, in theſe times of 
:ſcarcitie,' raiſed to higher rates in every pariſh, than in times tofore 

were uſed; and meren had from other pariſhes to helpe the 

 1weaker pariſhes, eſpecially from thoſe places where depopulations 
have beene, ſome good contribution to come, for helpe of other 
pariſhes. And where any money, or ſtocke, hath beene, or ſhall be 
given to the reliefe of the Poore in any pariſh, ſuch pt. to be no 
occaſion of leſſening the rates of the pariſh. 


tr That the petty. conſtables in all pariſhes. be choſen of the ,abler-ſort 
of pariſhioners; nnd the ßes nat to bee put upon the do ſort, 
iet may be. | 
7. Watches in the 158 aa ibs by day, and ta hee appointe te d in 
every towne and village, for apprehenſion of, Tagues and yagabonds, 
1 and for ſafety and good order, 
18. And betaüſe. it s found: by dayly experience, that the remiſſeneſſe 
71 1 on t& neybymes PRs DE e {48.4 great. Cauſe. of the ſwarming 
conf ee e 
| 33G ibs diviſions, 
Sk 44%; _ 1 


Sep. 32. . a > T be great ernte is N this Sl! was- probably 
owing to King Charles's having, in 1629, diſbanded his army i in Ireland the conſequence of 
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diviſions, are ſpecially to be charged to looke unto the petty conſtables, 
that they uſe diligence in their offices, and the high conſtables to 
_ preſent to the Juſtices of Peace, the defaults of the petty conſtables, 
for not puniſhing the rogues, or not preſenting thoſe that are relievers 
of the rogues and beggars, the law inflicting a penalty upon the con- 
{table for not puniſhing them, and upon ſuch party as ſhall relieve 
them. 

9. If in any pariſh there be found any perſons that live out of Wee, 
or khat live idly and will not worke for reaſonable wages, or live to 
ſpend all they have at the ale-houſe, thoſe perſons to be brought by 
the high conſtables, and petty conſtables, to the Juſtices at their 
| etings there to bee ordered and puniſhed as ſhall be found fit. 

o. That 4h Gere houſes in al counties may bee made adjoining 
to the common priſons, and the gaoler to be made governor of them, 
that ſo he may imploy to worke priſoners committed for ſmall cauſes, 
and fo they may learne honeſtly by labour, and not live idly and 
miſerably long in prifon, whereby they are made worſe when they 
come out, then they were when they went in; and where many 
houſes of correction are in one coutity, one of them, at leaſt, to bee 
neere the gaole. | | 

11. That no man harbour rogues in their barnes or outchoufings,: And 
the wandering perſons with women and children, to give an account 
to the confiable or juſtice of peace, where they were married, and 

Where their children were chriſtened ; for theſe people live like ſal- 

vages, neither marry, nor bury, nor thriſten ; which licentious libertie 
make ſo many delight to be rogues and wanderers. 

12. And becauſe the highways BY all counties of England are in great 
Ad4ceay, partly ſo growne, for that men think there is no courſe by the 
common law, er order rem dhe ſtate to amen the fame: and the 
wotke days appointed by the ſtatute are ſo omitted, or idly performed, 
that there comes: UNDO by them. Therefore the Jultioewof Peace 
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this evil, 2 3 wavifſaed, commanding on to return to e and ordering 
them to be conveyed from conſtable to eonſtable to one or other of the following fes. ports, 
viz. Briſtol, Minehead, Barnſtaple, Cheſter, Liverpool, Milford, and Workington: if they 
were found n N er wo er e er as yoguey 416 en "—_ 
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at theſe monethly' meetings] are to take Foot © care of; EP? not only 
to cauſe the ſurveyors of the highwayes to preſent the fame; but by 
their owne vie we, to informe themſelves, that at the next quarter 
ſeſſions after every meeting, they may preſent all ſuch neglects and 
offences, (as upon their owne view,) and the dende there to 
bee puniſnied according to law, z 


The year 1630 is alſo diſtinguiſhed for a very fingular expedient for 
reheving the Poor, which was recommended to the good people of 


London and Weſtminſter in a proclamation iſſued in that year for pre- 


venting the dearth of corn and victual, . It requires no great knowledge 
of human nature, nor much-acquaintance with the modes and habits of 
life of the inhabitants of this great city, to diſcover, that ſuch a plan, 
even at the preſent moment, (when the incentives and diſpoſition to 
charity are certainly not leſſened,) could not poſſibly be carried into 
execution. I ſhall, however, on account of it's curiofity, lay a part of 
the proclamation before the reader. Our wonder at it's contents may 
probably be leſſened, when we recollect, that this recommendation to 
the citizens of London, to abſtain from their uſual meals, was made at 
a period when they permitted their houſes to be ranſacked, and could 
be perſuaded to preſerve carefully in proper veſſels, all human urine, 
and as much of other animals as N be een 121 for the uſe of his 
Majeſty's patentees of ſalt· petre . 


Whereas by an ancient and laudable . no 68 were wont 
< to bee kept on Fridayes, or the eves of feaſts commanded to be faſted, 
«© nor upon Wedneſdayes or Saturdayes in the Ember weekes and time 


of Lent, but a generall abſtinence from ſuppers on thoſe nights: and 
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«the fame courſe is to this day, for the moſt part, obſerved, not only in 
« his Maieſtie's moſt honourable houſhold, and in the families of moſt 


of the nobilitie and great men of the kingdome; but alſo in the innes 


Sof court and charicerie, and in the colledges and halls of both univer- 
„ ſities, and all other publique places of good order, and in the houſes 
4 of many Knights and eſquires that are moſt” commended for good 
0 * boule-keeping according to Ld ancient manner of England, for 
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20 which this realme hath heretofore been ſo much honotired. How beit 
that good and laudable cuſtome is daily more and more neglected, 
and that good order broken, eſpecially i in tavernes, innes, ordinaries, 
„ houſes of dicing and playing, cookes' houſes, and other victualling- 
ic houſes, where commonly there is more waſte and exceſſe on the faſt- 

„ ing nights, than in any time of the weeke beſides. 

His Majeſtie therefore doth ſtraightly charge and command, that 
ei his ſaid ancient and laudable cuſtome be ſtrielly obſerved in all and 
« ſingular tavernes, innes, ordinaries, houſes of dieing and play, cookes' 
% houſes, and other victualling-houſes; and that no ſuppers be in them 
% or any of them, or by the owners of them or any of them, or their 
& ſervants had dreſſed or provided for to be eaten either in their owne 
< houſes, or elſewhere, upon any the faſting nights aforeſaid ; and that 
jn the bonds or recognizances to bee ken 5 them for obſervation 
* of Lent and fiſh-dayes, this article be peel remembred and * 
„ vided for. 

And as his Majeſtie doeth commaund this courſe to be e in 
te the places aforeſaid, ſo he doth; with the advice of his Privie Counſell, 
«© commend the ſame courſe to the reſt of his ſubjeQs in their private 
&« families, in this time of ſcarcity ; and that they would, out of that 
46 which ſhall be ſaved by this abſtinence, and by their ſober and mode- 
rate dyet at other times, charitably and bountifully employ ſome good 
e proportion towards the reliefe of thoſe that ſhall be in penury and 
« want, and would be glad to be refteſhed with the meaneſt of that 
« foode which is ſuperfluouſly ſpent in rich men's houſes: 

And for the fame end, his Majeſty, by like advice of his Privie 
& Countſell, doeth will and ordayne, that the ufuall feaſts at the halles of 
„companies in London, which at other times have beene, and may be 
< uſed, be, during the time of fickneſſe or dearth, this yeare forborne. 

And becauſe the ſayd ſocieties and companies ſhall, by this meanes 
of putting over their feaſts, ſpare much money of that which hath 

beene heretofore uſually ſpent that way, his Majeſtie doeth ſpecially 
: recommend it unto them, that thoſe who ſhould have borne the 
5 charge of thoſe feaſtes, would allow, if not more, yet at the leaſt 
«the one halfe of what that charge would have come unto, towards 
e the reliefe of the ae which being orderly diſbur ſed, will be a 
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* N a 8 will be a matter of — charitie in 
the doers thereof; and being by them accordingly performed, his 

% Majeſtie will graciouſly accept thereof, and will find meanes to give 
them their due commendation and, right; as on the contrary, hee 
< ſhall have cauſe to remember the hardneſſe of their hearts, which it 
ee this time of want ſhall ſhew. themſelves ſo mercileſſe, as not to diſtri- 
% bute upon the Poore, one halfe of that which they would be content 
to ſpend on a feaſt, Which may well bee ſpared l 

We may form ſome idea. of the general expences of W he the 


middle of King Charles 


913 


's' reign, from the prices directed, (by:proclama+ 


tion, in 1633,) to be obſerved in London, by poulterers, victuallers, and 
woad-mongers. They are thus ſet down 1 in the Foedera: 
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The beſt turkey- henne in the market 


The. like beſt durkey-henne in the 
poulterer's ſnop 


A turkey-cocke, of the ſecond "fort, 


in the market 
The Hke e of the ſecond 
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A turkey-chicke em ort nw 
A godwitt 2 1 S117 3 ©. 2 
A ruffe - n. * 
A heron „ 
A bitterne - I» 148 „ * 
A 7 Be 
A wilddacke © - > 5 
A tame ducke 21. 


A teale, a widgeon, or a whynder 
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A partridge 
A woodcocke- 
A dozen of larkes 
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A capon, fat 
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A dozen of greene birds 

A dozen of all other ſmall birds 

The belt fat gooſe in the market 

The like del fat gooſe at the mw 
terer's ſhop . = 

A greene gooſe - | 

at and crammed, of the bel 

ſort, in the market 
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at the poulterer's ſhop. 


A capon, or caponet, fat, of the "IF 
-. cond fort, 1 in the market 


A capon, or caponet, fat, of the e. 


ceond fort, at the poulterer's ſhop 


| A ullet, fat and crammed, of the beg 


'} 


© fort, in the market 

"The, like beſt fat and crammed pullet 
at the poulterer's ſhop 
A pullet, of the ein ſort, in * 

market 

The like pullet, of the feeond fort at 

the poulterer's ſhop. , 

'A E of the ben bone in the” 
market 


ſhop 


1 chicken, of the 108 and lage oth. 
in the market 


The like beſt and largeſt chicken at: 
the poulterer's ſhop 
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market 
The like click of the fecond fort, 
at the terer“ ſhop 
A rabbit, of the beſt ſort, ung All. | 
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A rabbit, of the beſt ſort, A. Cr, © de: A pound of the ſecond ſort of freſh J 6. d. 
hallontide to Lent 0 8. 8 butter, from the I ſt of _ to AT 

A rabbit, of the ſecond ſort, until All- 15 Souls 51 0 © 4 
hallontide 0 6 | A pound of tallow candles, wade of | 

A rabbit, of the ad ort. Nn All. W Wicke, 4 o 0 32 
hallontide'to'Lent  - +» + © © 7 | A pound of tallow candles, made of FP 

A rabbit ſucker - „„ 2 cotton - 0: 7:3 

A dozen of wilde pigeons - =<- 1 8 | A fack, containing /4 buſhels of the; 925 

A dozen of tame pigeons * -, ,- © 0. Q.:| . beſt old charcoals 1 

Three eggs | >. IV TY ſack, containing 4 buſhels of the n 

A pound of the belt ſalt dutter © O 9E middle ſort of charcoalss 0 o 10 

A pound of the ſecond 1 of ſalt A fack, containing 4 buſhels of the | 

butter 14 ſmalleſt fort of chareoallss 0 0 8 

A pound of the beſt freſh. onde, | A. ſack, containing 4 buſhels of the | 
from All S uls to the 1ſt of May 0 9 0 belt and largeſt ſmall coals - - © 0 6 

A pound of the Tecond ſort of freſh "1 11 | 1990 of the belt Kentiſh, billets, of 
butter, from All Souls to the [it oe gra the true aſſize, at the water 1 ©) 
of May 00 | Ditto, Eſſex billets, ditto 0 18 O 

A pound of the beſt rech butter, Cs l Ditto, Weſtern billets, ditto = 0 I4 © 
from the iſt of WAY to . feaſt of 5 100 Kentiſh faggots, ditto 20 7 6 
All Souls 9 0 5 100 Eſſex faggots, ditto 3 

. | 100 Weltern a8gots. Gt -..-0 0:0 


Of the wages of labour; we have very little information, that can be 
depended on. In 1626, the King's maſter-ſadler's daily pay was twelve- 
pence a day for himſelf, and REY halfpentiy a day for his ſer- 
vant. | The maſter-maſon, at Windfor-caſtle, alſo received twelve- 


a a day . 
Theſe wages, of twelve. pence a day to maſtef-Workmen, appear to 


be moderate ſalaries; but as they were probably made up by ſome other 


449 


perguiſites, no no: juſt: concluſions can | be drawn from them reſpecting the 
ordinary price of labour. :  Three-pence halfpenny a day, the allowance 
to the ſervant, may, perhaps, have been ſufficient to provide a a man with 
& bare ſubſiſtence; L and I am inclined to think, that the ſum was ſuffi- 
cient. for that purpoſe, as, in a {mall tract, publiſhed ; in 1646, the diet 
and maintenance of a drunken Vagabond i is eſtimated at 3d. a day*. In 
1636, ſeamen, in the King” s navy, were allowed, in harbour, ſeven- 
Neuen halfpenny + a 110 for their 8 ; and, when at Tea, eight- 
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"ih Run. Feed, 115 675. * * ee: 8 — 1 At this, Seed the uſual I odds of the 
robe ſort of the people, Wag „ene Th e King availed himſelf of this circumſtance, i in or- 
der to eſtabliſh a new monopoly, by ſ ſubjeQing t the brewers and maltſters | to a royal licence. 
His reaſons for this meafure.are declared to be; for the relig of the poorer ſort of his prop: le, 
whoſe uſual bread was barley ; and for the reſtraining of innkeepers and NAvkres who wade 
| me ale and beer 6— A. Ford. xix. 102. xx. "57s aide 

1 | \ 7 LS 55 pence 


; 164 en Or DHE P'OOR, : | F Dann 


pence eee Tbe wages, in the common ee of ding woollen 
manufacture, were, probably, at this time, (as they are at preſent) ex- 
ceedingly low ; for, in 1635, the King ordained, that two-pence ſhould 
be advanced on every ſhilling paid to the reclers and „ N 
in the woollen mdnaaſince * ORIEL 

Owing to the ſcarcity in 1632, the e en of Wing Seu to haye 
riſen very conſiderably in the metropolis. This, and the increaſe of the 
Poor's Rates, were attributed to the nobility and gentry reſiding con- 
ſtantly with their families in London. In the following year, ſeve- 
ral regulations were made by the Star- chamber, for keeping down the 
prices of proviſions, and of horſe-meat, in London and Weſtminſter, The 
wretchedneſs of the Poor was, in ſome degree, aſcribed to the fraudulent 
practices of bakers. Ordinaries were limited to two ſhillings a head for 
dinner, (wine included, ) and to eight · pence a head for a ſervant attend- 
ing his maſter. Reſpecting innkeepers, it is ſaid, that, © conſidering 
the preſent prices of hay and oats, ſix - pence a night for hay and ſtable- 
room, and ſix- pence a peck. for — 8 Were ſutbrzent. without . thing 
being allowed for litter. | 

During the firſt ten years of Charles" 8 reign, the Abena — it 
ſeems, were often paid their weekly wages in farthing tokens, Which 
were much below their nominal value 5. In the preceding reign, theſe 
tokens were the only copper coin in circulation: | Vintners, chandlers, 
and other retailers of ſmall wares, in London, circulated their own to- 
kens, (uſually. of lead, ) among their cu ſtomers; | Sir Robert Cotton re- 
marks, that, in and near London, above tliree thouſarid people, one with 
another, caſt yearly five pounds a piece in leaden tokens . In conſe- 
quence of his advice, King James. granted a patent for che coinage of 
"Op | tokens” ; ; and, i in 162 5, E dee in eee as & fine 
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- Bin. Fced. 1 Rym, 3 Feed. x xix. 7 30. 0 By the King” 8 1 
which, i in very peremptory language, directs them to depart from London and Weſtminſter 
* forty days, and to refide on their eſtates; "Rym: Foed. xix. 374 Rym. n Aix. 
476. * Miſcell. Collection belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, vi. 343. /  * Ander- 

oF Hitt. of Comm. ii. 238. Ibis Was, probably, about the period that King. . was 
extremely deſirous for an union of the two kingdoms. It appears; from Ruddiman's Preface 
to Anderfor's Diplomata Scotiz, that the Scots, who had copper coins before the Engliſh, ob- 

En to * union; n if che * coins were to be WOE us the Engliſh, their 
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FROM. THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. 165 
of one hundred marks, for ſeventeen years, permitted the Duchefs 
Dowager of Richmond, and Sir Francis Crane, to fabricate farthing to- 
kens of copper. Private tokens, however, continued in circulation till 
the year 1635, when they were put down by proclamation *. 

In 1646, there was publiſhed a ſmall quarto tract, in ſix pages, inti- 
tled, Stanleye's Remedy: or, the Way how to reform Wandring 
& Beggers, Theeves, High-way Robbers, and Pick-pockets.” As this 
little work (which, owing, as may be ſuppoſed, to it's ſcarceneſs, has 
feldom been quoted,) contains ſeveral not incurious particulars relative 
to the circumſtances of the Poor in thoſe unhappy times, it is preſumed 
that a tranſeript of the greater part of it will not be deemed unſuitable 

to the nature of this work; and, I wel, not © adds unacceptable to the 


reader. | | 


6 STANLEYE's REMEDY : Or, the Way how to Ae Wand- 
ring Beggers, Theeves, High-way Robbers, and Pick-pockets : 
Or, an Abſtract of his Diſcoverie; wherein is ſhewed, that So- 
dome's Sin of Idleneſſe is the Poverty and Miſery of this King- 
dome: By ſome Well-wiſhers to the Honour of God, and the 
« Publike Good, both of Rich and Poore. London, W for 
the Good of the Poore. 1646.“ 
« THE recantation and converſion of Mr. Stanley, ſometimes an inns- 
* of court gentleman: (he) afterwards by lewd company became a high- 
« way robber in Queen Elizabeth's reign. Having his life pardoned, 
« hee loaths his wicked courſe of life, and writes to King James, ſhew- 
„ing a meanes and remedy, how the Poore of his kingdom may be 
« greatly relieved, by the means of work-houſes, in all cities, market- 
„ townes, and all able pariſhes in the kingdome; and how, by this 
66 meanes, Wandring, beggin > idleneſſe, and an untimely thamefull | 


Foay ER tofe the great conveniency' of their copper coins. The King remarks, in his 
proclamations: that the Scotch copper eoins, in conſequence of their general currency 
through both England end ebe been produStine of general benefit. Anderſon, Hiſt, 
of Comm. i ii. 314. 

2 Rym. Feed. Aix. 160. "4a: hai, from Drake's Hiſtory and Antiquities of 
York that private 00 coins continued to paſs till the year 1672. 10] 500 eabd- 
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* end; will be much prevented amongſt manie.” Llcneſle and _ 
Wo "you being the grand cauſs e 
Maſter Stanley, a gentleman of the innes of court, a great +4008 
“robber, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, being taken, and having made 
< manie friends to the queen for his life, the queen pardoned him: it 
te pleaſed God to reforme his life, that he writ a booke, and dedicated 


(it) to King James“, wherein he revealed abundance of wickedneſſe 


ein this kingdome, ne is a great ' impoveriſhing + to the common- 
«wealth. ' 
The Saad reel of this kingdome, which ies the ling 
dome not onely ' pag but allo verie W he ſheweth to be three 
„ ſorts, viz. 
« 1, All ſorts of roagmth wandring vagrants. 
«2. All forts of theeves, high-way rebbors, pick-pockets, and ſuch 
* like. 
4 3. All ſuch houſes as maintaine bawderie, and Wer like idleneſſe, 
<« which doth not only waſt men's eſtates, over- throw men's bodies by 
e the French pox, but alſo dangers their ſoules. Now to reforme' theſe 
three grand fins of this kingdome, he faith will be very eaſie, if his 
ec miape ie will ordaine houſes of correction, or work-houſes, in everie 
„county, both in cities and market-tow nes, and foi in theſe on fol- 
„ lowing, he writes to the king. | 'Y 
«TE boo common-wealth of England ſhall end as n W as 
4 your majeſtic's ſubſidies amount unto, by providing work-houſes, and 


* houſes of correction, in everie countie, according to the intent of the 


64. ſtatute, beſides the quietneſſe and ſafetie it will bring to every county, 
<« where ſuch houſes ſhall be erected and provided: For I do, account 
« there are about 9725 pariſhes in England; and if there. were but, two 
* vagrant perſons, or idlers, or drunkards, or other diſſolute people, 
bs „ wHieR. do not t labour go their 1 in n pariſh 1 che e 
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5 Here follow fever qubtations * he 8 1 A eas 3 cut 8 A 
| Tens 3 -2- Fhave ſome doubts, whether this tract is not a tranſcript of ſome 
parts of Mr. Stanley 8 bock, written in King James's reign: if it is fo, it clearly} proves, that 

the principal object of the 43d of Elizabeth, the or 3 ow Poor to ones was ite med 
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and maintenance of theſe numerous idle; theeviſh, drunken perſons, to 
be at 3d. a day a-piece, which theſe idle perſons ſpend in the common- 
« wealth, and get nothing, it amounteth to / 243. 28. Ed. everie day; 
« and by the weeke it comes to 1701. 178. 6d. and by the yeare it 
4 amounteth to { 88740. 128. Gd. This great ſum of money is ſpent idly, 
beſides the great ſums of money the vagrants, and idlers, get by begging; 
« ſtealing, and other miſdemeſnours; and the common- wealth loſeth 


« ſet to work. But it is thought by ſome honourable, grave, and wiſe 
counſellours of ſtate, that chere are not ſo few as 80,000 idle vagrants 


* eſtimated and valued, would amount to a very great ſum, which 


« hundred threeſcore and five thouſand pounds; and there is leſt no 
+ other way to reforme them, but by ſetting them, or the greateſt 
„number of them, to worke, in all market-tow nes, in 1 of in- 
ſtruction, or correction; and thoſe that will not worke in neither of 
I theſe houſes, but are reſolved to live a refractorie life, they may be 
ſent either to ſea, (to rid the land of them, ) or fold to the Engliſh 
« plantations, to ſee whether God will turne their hearts, and amend 


« hope they may returne to their countrey againe with joy. 


bring to your majeſtie's poore ſubjects of this realm, that if anie honeſt 
poore man or woman had buſineſſe to travell from anie remote place 


majeſtie's courts of Weſtminſter, or upon their urgent occaſions, and 


« for their better reliefe and comfort, repaire everie daye's journey to 
one of the work-houſes, and there be honeſtly lodged; and ſtayiug 


« whereunto they would repaire, without being diſtreſſed, or wanting 


. GE to dein or ning as thouſands doe in this land, een 
5 diiſtreſſes 


„ the der were 19450 ſuch idle perſons. Now if we eſteem the diet 


that now, which might bee well faved by their labours, if they were 


in this land, that prey upon the common-wealth:; which lofle* being 5 


< reckoned comes to I r000..a day, which by the year amounts to three 


their lives, that they may not come to a ſhamefull end, but rather 


Another great ſingular profit the er an of theſe houſes Would | 


of your dominions, to your majeſtie's houſe and court, or any of your 


„wanting meanes to beare their charges in their j Journey, they may, - 


« there two or three daies, they may earne money bp their worke, td 
A carrie' them to another work-houſe, and ſo forwards to the place 


< reliefe, or troubling the conſtables. with — — and not to give mn 5 


run OF THE POOR, 


« diſtreſſes. in Fa journey, whereas in truth. . are verie idle va - 
grants, and counterfeit begging, maunding ſouldiers. DI 
I will now divert my pen from ſpeaking any further in theſe 

e cauſes, for the reforming of this kingdom in generall, and come 
* neare to the famous city of London, with the two counties of Mid- 
« dleſex and Surrey, being the ſuburbs and confines of the ſame, where- 
in are a number of the king's majeſtie's pallaces, noblemen's houſes, as 
« alſo houſes of men of worth, and merchants houſes are ſeated; in 
„ which counties, as alſo in other counties of this kingdome, a number 
of gentlemen have left their dwellings in the countrey, and repaire 
to the city of London, who thereby doe bereave the Poore of veric 
great reliefe: I would it were amended ! 

But for a good example to all gentlemen in citie and countrey, 8 
* will embolden my ſelfe to ſpeak of a godly and charitable gentleman, 
one Mr. Harman, a Warwickſhire gentleman, dwelling about Sutton- 
« Colfill, who ſeeing his pariſh to be peſtred extreamly with ſturdy 
* beggars and wandring rogues, did take order, that they ſhould be all 
<« ſent to his houſe, and preſently he ſet them to work, to gather ſtones 
forth of his grounds, and gave them ſome fmall releefe in meat and 
64 drink, and a penny a day, and held them hard to work, (having luſtie 
<« ſtout ſervants to ſee to them,) and when he had made an end of ga- 
te thering his one grounds, hee ſet them to work in his neighbours" 
grounds, and paid them their wages; which thing, when all the reſt 
* of the wandring beggars and rogues underſtood, they durſt not one of 
„them come a begging in that pariſh, for feare they ſhould be made to 
work: and for the younger fort of the idle poore in his own pariſh, 
this was ſuch a diſcipline for them, that they did betake themſelves to 
4 honeſt labour, and ſo the old, aged, and true poore of his pariſh, were 
« yerie much the better releeved. | N 

« I would to God there were more ſuch Harmans in England ! but 
<« feate there are either too few, or none at all, that do ne abe like 
care for the abandoning of idleneſs as he did. | 
„The generall rule of all England is to whip and puniſh the wan- 
e dring beggars, and to brand them according to the forme of the new 
« ſtatute, and fo mark them with ſuch a note of infamie, as they may 
6 be affurcd no man will fet the mon work, and ſo many Juſtices execute 


I one 
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one brantch of that good Natute, (Which is the point of juſtice ) but 
eas for the point of charitie they leave undone, which is to provide 
„ houſes and convenient places to ſet the Poote to work, which ought 
to be done in equitie and juſtice, as well as che other. 
The Poore may be whipped: to death, and branded for rogues, and 
i — felons by the law, and the next time hanged for vagrancie, 
« (by: an act made in the:dayes of Queen Elizabeth, of famous :meino- 
rie, before any private man will ſet them to work, or provide houſes 
5 for labour, and ſtock ard materialls for them. The publike muſt 
ee tothe work, elſe it will never be done. - 
<« Theiright end and intent of puniſhing of rogues, is but the deſtruc- 


c tion of videe,ant faving of men; but Here is no care taken to releeve 


„them. The ſtatute commands, that the vagrants ſhould repaire to 


the places where! they" were 'borie, or laſt dwelled: there are thous 
“fands of theſe people, that their place of birth is utterly unknow ne, 8 8 


and they had never any abiding place in their gud of ever retained i in 
« ſerviee; but were aud are vagrants by deſcent. Wy E 3 
To eotichide, it is verie Hmentable that poore rogites and ekgat! 
« ſhould be whipped, or branded #ccordingto law, or other wiſe Persia, 
e becauſe they are begging, or idle, and do not work, when no place is 


10 provided for them to fet them to Work. * have Beard the rogues and | 


e beggars curſe the magiſtrates unto their faces, for providing fret! a law 


ce to "thy and brand ter and not provide hoüfes '6f labour for them; 


« for ſutely many "would go volintarily t to the work-Houſes to work, if 


e fach houſes were Provided for them: 10 that the penalties which the 
«ſtatute appoints, were verie fit to be ſeverely put in cxecutio upon 
fuch perſons that do releeve a rogue, or other vagabonds at their 
* doores,. that may go unto a work-hoyſe and will not, where hee 
may have reaſonable and comfortable maintenance for his labour. 
„I make no doubt, (moſt gracious Soveraigne {Y'1 but it is evident to 
* all-men; that be: Serie and theeyerie did't never no more abound within 
ce this" your. realite 6 0 Eng And 4? and. I the Caule of t 11s milerie is 18 1 lente [ 


54. 1 Lad 9 74 


=, 5 7 ar ts Mee to cure the lame mult be by his contrarie, which 


is labour 3'for tell the begging ſouldier, and the waridering and ſturdy 


" brggat, thattheF are able 70 Woße 1 living, and bid therm go 0 


al 77 örk. t 'S- 2 it 1 7 | 
"WO Jy 275 2 W Kft PF | 
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tro or THE POOR, 


1 R Ä ea aha}, 0c-s 7 


« get it. But if work-bouſes were ſet up in all able | Weeds it wil? 


« take away all ſuch defenſorie and ufuall anſwers, and chen it n be 
« tryed whether they will work or not. 


« Chriſtian reader! if this direction of Mr. Stankey's s doth reliſh well 
« with you, as a little meanes for the ſtirring up of the committee of al- 
« dermenandcommon-councellmen of the tie of London, who do with 
« all earneſtneſſe endeavour to ſet up wayes and meanes to employ alt 
t the Poore in and about the citie of London, that fo it may be a pre- 
e ſident to all the kingdome : wee fay, if this paper doth reliſh well, 
te then we ſhall endeavour to print the whole work of Mr. Stanley's, 
« which will contain about three fheets of paper, which will diſcover 
much wickedneſſe, which being ſupprefled by godly authoritie, wilt 
< be great joy to godly people. 

And whereas the Dutchmen in the low countries do much deſi re 
2 England to go on with the work of charitie, in employing and re- 
1 heving the Poore, as they do theirs. Therefore it ſhalt be our prayer, 
that this good work may be countenanced by the Parliament, becauſe 
it tends much to reformation, which our Apps and nnn, Par- 


* * Lament doth much deſire and ſeek after. 


x Of the poverty and diſtreſs of the 3 at this * how can 


be no doubt, but the civil war muſt have been one principal. cauſe. 
The heavy contnbutions exacted by the Parliament, and the extraor- 
dinary Borte furniſhed to the King by thoſe who remained attached to 
his cauſe, at the ſame time that they demenſtrated the great reſources 
of the N I muſt needs have much e the e pro- 

I eee greſs 


2 The hs levied on the nation in the courſe of eight- years, (ingludii bg confiscation 
ED for eſtates, and other fources nnn _ little ſhorvof 100 renn 1 : 
Chalmers, Eſtimate, 2& ed. 40. _ 

Lord Clarendon ſpeaks in the following nes . of the — ak England 
before the year 1640, notwithſtanding the unwiſe and unwarranted exertions of prerogative, 


or the no leſs unwile and unwarranted means unhappily taken to oppole ſuch encroach- 


ments: © I muſt be ſo juſt as to fay; that, during the whole time that theſe preflures were 
« exerciſed; from the diſſolution oß the Parliament in the fourth year, to the beginning of this 


(the long) Parliament, which was above twelve years, this kingdom enjoyed the greateſt 


« calm, and the fulleſt meaſure of felicity, that any people in any age, for ſo long time ta- 


* In. 
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greſs of induſtry, and umprovement., 1 however, conſolatory to 


reflect, that, amidſt the deſolating effects of civil diſſenſion, the nation 
got rid of the prejudice, (which had too long prevailed both in England 
and on the Continent, ) that the purſuits of 2s Were incompatible with 
high rank. Hume remarks, from Lord Clarendon, that the prevalence 
of democratic principles engaged the country g gentlemen to bind their 
ſons apprentices to merchants ! . and indeed, even before this period, 
induſtry had taken fo deep a root in England, that it was not poſſible 
for the ſhock of domeſtic warfare, however violent, to annihilate it. 
It continued to ſend forth ſuch vigorous ſhoots, (even after the ſubver- 
ſion of the government, )* that, in 16 51, the legal rate of intereſt was 
reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. Mr. Ohalmers juſtly remarks, that 
« the civil wars, which began in 1640, unhappy as they were, while 
they continued, both to king and people, produced in the end the 
« moſt ſalutary influences, by bringing the higher and lower ranks 


& cloſer together, and by continuing in all a vigour of deſign, and 


« activity of practice, that in prior ages had no example. 

Of the thriving condition of England during the ſhort period of 
the commonwealth, we have the concurrent "teſtimony of ſeveral 
contemporary authors*, The great increaſe of trade, high price of 

wool, 


ec In this compariſon I am Maine ** of, nor 8 5 the happy times of 

« Queen Elizabeth and King James. But—the happineſs of the times I now mention, was 
* invidiouſly ſet off by this diſtinction, that every other kingdom, every other ſtate, was en- 
« tangled and almoſt deſtroyed by foreign or domeſtic wars, while theſe kingdoms were 
_ & alone looked upon as the garden of the world. Scotland in a competency at leaſt, if not 
« exceſs of plenty, and in a temper free from rebellion. Ireland, which had been a ſponge 
© to draw, and a gulph to ſwallow, all that could be got from England, was reduced to that 
« degree of huſbandry and government, that it not only ſubſiſted of itſelf, and gave this king- 
dom all that it might have expected from it, but really increaſed the revenue forty or fifty 
<< thouſand pounds a year, beſides a conſiderable adyantage to the people by the trade and 
« traffic from thence. When theſe out-works were thus fortified, it was no wonder if Eng- 


land was generally thought in a ſtate of ſecurity and great happineſs. 'Trade increaſed to 
that degree, that we were the exchange of Chriſtendom, (the revenue from thence to the 
Ero being almoſt double to what it had been in the beſt times,) and the balken of neigh- 
« bour Kings brought to receive a ſtamp from the mint of England.” 


bs. 1 Hift. of Eng. iſt od; vi. 123. 8 ere bear Keren, . 47%, tl nen, 


Nr ts * 


ad ed. 40. r 
MN 00 When this late NN or . las ſome calls bim, ) 2 out the Long Par- 


* « bament, (in April, 10s 37 the kingdom was arrived at t the 9 pitch of trade, wealth, 
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wool", and advance of rents about the year 16 2 1 are indubitible-proot 
that induſtry, and its attendant comforts, ha not deſerted the land. 

It 1s probably owing to theſe circumſtances that we meet with lle 
information, except what can be collected from parnphlets, relative to 
the condition of the Poor, and the operation of the Poor Syſtem, Which 
had now continued in force half a century. In a tract, publiſhed in 
1650, intitled, A cleare and evident way for enriching the Nations 
C of England and Ireland, and for ſetting very great numbers of Poore 
on work,” the author, who ſigns himſelf I. D. among other projects 
for employing the Poor, recommends che fitting out boſſes: he calcu- 
lates, that, if 20 buſſes are built and put into a ſea-coaſt town, where 
there is not one ſhip before, there muſt be, to carry, recarry, tranſport, 
„and make proviſion | for one bulle, three ſlips; ; like wiſe every ſhip 
C « ſetteth i in work. 39 {eyeral trades and occupations,” and 4⁰ ns 


«and: honour, that it, in any: age, ever © yet knew. Phe trade nd by the great foe 
tc offered then for the cuſtoms and exciſe; nine hundred thouſand pounds a year being refuſed. 
The riches of the nation ſhewed itſelf in the high value that land and all our native com- 
« modities bore, which are the certain marks of opuleney.” "The World's nn rn 
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e ih Es the: ee rs ap 2 — of wheat was very fluckuating 3 in 1649. 
dhe price of nine buſhels of the beſt; wheat in Windfor market was C43. in 4650, L31658. 
bar in 165 1, (3. 138. 225 in ap: L- 98. 6d. and, in 2653, £24,455. Ms See Ap- 
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Child, Diſcourſe of Trade, rſt 4 40, Me hs that, i mn: 1621, the urgent p price e of land 
in England was twelve, Jears purchaſe ;-p. 1,44... It appears from. Dayenant, that the price of 
land, in 1666, had riſen to 14 or 16 years purchaſe. Whitworth's edit. i. 359. Edt in his 
_ Obſeryations ont the Bills of Mortality, written in the beginning of Charles the Secbnd's 
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by ſea and land, inſomuch as 300 perſons are not able to make one 
« fleet of nets in four months for one buſſe, which is no ſmall employ- 
„ment; thus, by 20 buſſes, are ſet on work near 8000 perſons by fea 
and land, and an increaſe of above r000 mariners, and a fleet of 80 
„ fail of ſhips. / belonging to one town. where none were before.“ 
Among other vitchinthinces: to which he aſcribes the increaſe of Poor, 
he dwells much on our neglect of the herring fiſhery, and the ſuperior 
{kill and induſtry of the Dutch. On the ſubject of manufactures, he 
complains bitterlyagainſt the practice of ſending undreſſed cloths abroad. 
He therefore adviſes the dreſſing and dying cloths at home, and the 
promoting the fiſheries, which he thinks will give employment to, 
the * blind, lame, and others by ſea and land, from 10 or 12 years and 
upwards.” Tt is probable that the repeated complaints and convincing 
ſtatements of this and other writers, of the proſit that was to be ob- 
tained from the fiſheries, induced the Rump Parliament, in the following. 
year, 1651, to paſs the celebrated Navigation Act, by which it was. 
enacted, that no fiſh ſhould be imported into England or Ireland, nor ex- 


ported from thence to foreign parts, nor even from one port of the king-- 
dom to another,” but what was caught by our dw fiſhermen*.. 

In 1662, the important ſtatute, which is the foundation of the: 
preſent law of ſettlements, was enacted, not only for the purpoſe of 
determining who ſhould be conſidered as the Poor of each pariſh, but. 
to prevent labourers in general, before they became actually charge- 

able, from wandering from their uſual places of abode; leſt par- 
ticular pariſhes, —_— from their ſituation, their privileges, or other 
eircumſtances, held out inviting proſpects to new comers, ſhould, 


in the cn be overburthened wich Font al 2 | Previous t to the, paſſing 


of. 

87d einer 150 been he ei «gout $0,665 undreſt and undyed cloths-yeerly tranſ- 
ported; Which, in 55 years, is neere 20 millions that would have been gained by the la- 

hour of pobdte workmen in that time, with the marchants gains, &c.— “ There would 

a hape been gained i in that time about three millions, by increaſe of cuſtome upon commodi- 

_ ©tles tetarned for clothes drefled,” &c;— There hath been alſo tranſported in that time 
"yearly by bayze, five Northern, and Devonſhire kerſies white about 50,000 clothes, ac-- 


4 tbunting three kerfies to à doth; whereby LIEN 2 About Hye millions, Wits: would 
«. have come to poor workmen,” Ke. 


* Anderſon; Hiſt. of Commerce, 1 ii. 41 6. 


' 3 Whereas the neceſſity, number, and edntinual PEER of he Poor, riot 3 within the 
Locities of London and Weſtminſter, with the liberties of each of them, but alſo through the 


3 | es whole. : 


\ — 
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of this aQ, the induſtrious Poor were at liberty to * employ- 
ment wherever it was to be had: none were obliged to reſide in the 
places of their ſettlement, but ſuch as were unable, or unwilling, | to 
work ©; and thoſe places of ſettlement, it will appear from a brief 
enumeration of the various alterations which took place 1 in the law on 
this ſubject, were, at the paſſing of the 13 & 14 Car. II. only ſuch 
where they were born, or had made their abode, (if they were impotent 
Poor, ) for three years, or, if vagabonds, one year only. : 

In 1388, impotent beggars were directed to repair to the place af 
their birth; in order to bh 1 there. In 1494, the law became 
extremely vague: beggars, and others not able to work, were ordered 

to repair to the place where they had laſt dwelled, or were beſt known, 
or were born. A few years afterwards the law was again altered ; and 
they were compelled to, abide in the place where they were born, or 
had ** made laſt their abode by the ſpace of three years“: 's this was 
afterwards explained to be the place where they had been for the 
moſt part converſant, and abiding, for the ſpace of three years. kr 
an act paſſed in 1597, rogues and vagabonds were to be ſent to the 
place of their dwelling, if they had any; if not, to the place where 
they < laſt dwelt, by 5 ſpace of one year; if that could. not be 
known, then to the place .of their birth*®. So that, as Dr. Burn 
obſerves, there were two kinds of ſettlement all along ; by birth, and 


e whole kingdom of England, and dominion of Wales, is very great, and exceeding burthen- 
& ſome, being occafionediby reaſon of ſome defects in the law concerning the ſettling of the 
Poor, and for want of a due proviſion of the regulations of relief, and employment, in ſuch 

ce pariſhes or places where they are legally ſettled, which doth enforce many to turn incorrigible 

cc rogues, and others to periſh for want, together with the neglect of the faithful execution 
et of ſuch laws and ſtatutes as have formerly been made for the apprehending of rogues and 
C yagabonds, and for the good of the Poor: for remedy whereof, and for the preventing the 
-« periſhing of any of the Poor, whether old or young, for want of ſuch ſupplies as are 
1 | t neceſſary, — be it enacted, That whereas by reaſon of ſome defeQs in the law, poor people 
* are not reſtrained from going from one pariſh to another, and therefore do endeavour to 
A 4e ſettle. themſelves 4 in thoſe pariſhes where there is the beſt ſtock, the largeſt commons o 
1 | 40 waſtes to build cottages, and the moſt woods for them to burn and deſtroy; and when 
5 | & they have conſumed it, then to another pariſh 3 and, at laſt, become rogues and vagabond: 3 
e to the great diſcouragement of pariſhes to provide ſtocks, where it is liable to be devoured 

ec by ſtrangers.“ Preamble of the 13th and 14th Car. 2. c. 12. | 


e 
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by inhabitancy; firſt, for any indeterminate time; next, for three years; 
and then, (in the caſe. of vagabonds), for one year. It is obſervable, 
that theſe regulations affected only impotent Poor, and vagabonds.. 
Labourers. in huſbandry, and other employments,. were allowed (both 
by the 12th of Richard the Second, and the 5thr of Elizabeth,) to quit 
the ſhire or county where they had laſt ſerved, on providing them- 
ſelves with a teſtimonial, (ſigned by the head-officer,, and two ſub- 


ſtantial houtholders of their pariſh,) ſpecifying their lawfub departure, 


and the name of the place at which they had laſt refided : and, it is 
probable, from the language of. the ſtatute, that, in ordinary caſes, 
every labourer was entitled to ſuch a teſtimonial as a matter of courſe. 
By the 13th-and 14th of Charles the Second, it was enacted, That 
the reſidence in a pariſh, neceſſary im order to procure a ſettlement,. 
ſhould be reduced to forty days; and that, within that time, it ſhould. 
be lawful for any two. Juſtices of the Peace, upon complaint: made by 
the church-wardens, and overſeers of the Poor; to remove any new 
comer to the pariſh: where he was laſt legally ſettled, either as a native, 
houſholder, ſojourner, apprentice, or ſervant, for the ſpace of forty _ 
at the leaſt, unleſs he either rented a tenement. of ten. pounds a year *, 
or could give ſuch ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh where he was 
bving, as the two Juſtices ſhould deem ſuffcient'. This ſingle clauſe of 


* a ſhort. 


Burn's Juſtice, iii. 333. In Scotland; the Poor were directed by the Act paſſed in 1 579 
to reſide © quhair they were borne, or had their maiſt commoun reſorte, or reſidence, the laſt: 


© ſeven zeixes by-paſt:” Scottiſh Acts, f i. 417. 


The reaſon of fixing ten pounds a year for the value of the tenement'is, becauſe it requires 


ſuch a:ſtock. that the man Is not to Jag e likely to munen e Burrow's 
Sett. Caſes, to; © 


The 1 2th and 14th Car. II. e 14. kkewile difects, by ſection 21, that, * whereas: 
« the inhabitants of the counties of. Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Derbyſhire, Yorkſhire, North- 
* umberland, the biſhoprick of ' Durham, Cumberland, and. Weſtmoreland, and many, 
« other counties in England and Wales, by reaſon of the Jargeneſs of the pariſhes within 
« the ſame, have not nor cannot reap the benefit of the Act of Parliament made in the three-- 
« and-fortieth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth for relief of the Poor: the Poor within 
| the ſeveral townſhips and villages within the ſeveral counties ſhall be kept and ſet on work 
within their reſpective townſhips and villages in which they are lawfully ſettled; and that 
there ſhall be yearly choſen, according to the directions of the ſaid Act, two or more overſeers 


of the Poor within every of the ſaid townſhips or villages, according to the directions of the 
AQ. of Elizabeth. Under chis clauſe they my if they think proper, elect as many as four 


I. | | overſcers;, 


WOT GET nes 


e 8 * anckomens has occaſioned more doubts and Abende in 


Weltminlrbal, and. has . . more e profitable to the Pro- 
88 90 _  fefſion 


SN j ba te FOR 0 two. The leſſer tei is, however," moſt uſually preferred 


both in towaſhips and pariſhes. The object of che ſtatute of Charles the Second ſeems to 


have been not ſo much to increaſe the number of overſeers acting for a diſtrict, as to dimi- 


niſn the ſize of diſtricts where they were inconveniently large. (See Ann. of Agtic. xxvii. 322.) 


In che caſe, however, of Peart againſt Weſtgarth, (3 Burr. 1610.) in which it appeared that 
the pariſh of Stanhope, in the county of Durham, was 20 miles in length, and 8 miles at a 
medium in breadth; that from the 43 of Eliz. (1601. ) to 9 Geo. 1, (1723. ) there had been 
a joint appointment of four overſeers, who were choſen reſpectively from four different town- 


-ſtips of which the pariſh conſiſted, and collected the Rates in their reſpective townſhip; but 


hat the aſſeſſments were levied under one entire aſſeſſment upon the whole pariſh, carried to 
one fund, and applied to the joint relief of all the Poor of the pariſh ; and that, in conſequence 
of an order of Juſtices in 1723, there had ever ſince been ſeparate appaintments of overſeers, 
and each townſhip had ſeparately maintained it's own Poor ;—the court thought that it pught 
to have appeared that there was an inability in the pariſh to reap the benefit of the 43 Eliz. 
and that the ſeſſions had no power to make ſuch an order 1 divide pariſhes, or; (as Mr. Juſtice 
Wilmot expreſſed himſelf,) © to fritter them in pieces :” Lord Mansfield ſaid the policy of 
the 13 and 14 Car. II. was miſtaken ;; that it went upon wrong principles; and that the divi- 
ſions ought rather to be enlarged than diminiſhed. His Lordſhip expreſſed himſelf in ſimilar 
language in the caſe of the King againſt Uttoxeter, (Douglas 330.) In the caſe, however, of 


the King againſt Sir Watts Horton, (1 Term Rep. 977,) Mr. Juſtice Buller ſeemedito think. 


that the largeneſs of the pariſh, (which was 14 miles in length and 10 in breadth) and it's 


great population, were ſufficient evidence that it eould not have the benefit of the ſlatute. 


And in the caſe of the King againſt Leigh, in which it appeared that ſeparate overſeers had 
been appointed in a ſmall townſhip (containing only three or four ſmall houſes) in a large 
pariſh by uſage of ſixty or ſeventy years, and there was no evidence that before this period 
the pariſh had reaped the benefit of the Act of Elizabeth, the Court of King's Bench con- 
firmed the appointment. The opinion of Lord Kenyon, as reported, ſeems to be ſtrongly i in 
fayour of ſubdiviſion rather than extenſion of diſtricts for maintaining the Poor. bo It has been 
c doubted, (he ſaid,) by country gentlemen, whether the Poor are better maintaine Lin large 
c or ſmall diſtricts, though the former has been ſaid Judicially in this court. In ſpall diviſions 
« the officers are more attentive to their duty, and, in the part of the country with which 

«am. acquainted, the Poor are better provided for in the ſmall Aſtrid. Therefore, the 


"uſage i in this caſe coincides with our ideas on the policy, and as we ate warranted by the 


40 adjudged caſes on this point, we think i it highly proper that the diviſion of this pariſh, which 


v has ſubſiſted ſo long, ſhould continue, and conſequently that the order of Seſſions ſhould 


« * be affirmed.” _ 5 3 

Buller J. ſaid, N 6c 22 a KS can be cabaty ded into, 3 111 * the. 
t maintenance of their Poor, it muſt appear that they cannot have the benefit of the 43d of 
« Elizabeth. But it is material to conſider. the meaning of the phraſe, that a pariſh cannot 
t reap che benefit of that ſtatute. It daes not mean that it is abſolutely impaſſe f. for them to 
« maintain their own Poor as. a puriſb, for that would not be the caſe even if the pariſh 
*y Mete 100 miles in circumference, but that! 10 is inconvenient for them ſo to do. Now, in 


* Judging 
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feſſion of the Law, than any other point in Engliſh: juriſprudence. It 
has been Joga remarked, that this law was deficient with regard to 

| | ſubjects 


10 judging on a queſtion of convenience, there can be no doubt on the facts of this caſe ; bat 
te it is ſtated, that for ſixty or ſeyenty years paſt, and perhaps for all preceding times, this 
« pariſh have not maintained their own Poor jointly. I entirely agree with my Lord Chief 
e Juſtice, that the greater care is taken of the Poor in ſmall than in large diſtricts. And if in 
« any caſe we were to find that it was formerly inconvenient to the pariſh at large to maintain 


te their, own poor jointly, though it were convenient for them to do ſo now, we would not 


& aſſiſt them in overturning the old practice; for that would operate as a diſcouragement to 
« the efforts of individuals to reduce the Poor Rates, which have ſucceeded in many ſmall 


« diſtricts. I even go further; for, though it ſhould appear that a pariſh had enjoyed the 


te benefit of the 43 Elizabeth, yet, if they could not now maintain their own Poor jointly, we 
66 would permit them to divide themſelves, provided there be ſuch legal diviſions in the pariſh 
« 25 are capable of ſupporting their own Poor ſeparately under the proviſions of the ſtatute 
« of Charles the Second.” The other Judges concurred in opinion. (3 Term Rep. 748.) 
The /argeneſ5 of pariſhes, (which is noticed in the Act of King Charles,) appears to me to be 


a ſtronger reaſon for a ſubdiviſion, than a great population. In a populous, but ſmall, pariſh, 


the overſeers have all the, Poor under their eye. In ſome parts of the North of England it 
would take an overſeer a long day's journey to traverſe his pariſh. Nor can this inconyent- 

ence be remedied by appointing an additional number of overſeers. The 43d of Eliz. men- 
tions only four, three, or two overſeers; and in the caſe of the King againſt Loxedale, Lord 
Mansfield ſaid, that, if more were allowed, great inconveniencies would follow. The 39 Eliz. 
c. 3. which is in pari materid, and therefore may be conſidered as explanatory, only allows 
four overſeers. The only, inſtance to be met with in the Law Books, of more than four over- 
ſeers in a pariſh, is the caſe of the King againſt Newell, (4 Term Rep. 266.) in which it was 
decided, that, - where a pariſh conſiſted of two ſeparate diſtricts, each of which had immemo- 
rially made a ſeparate rate; but the money, when raiſed, was blended together in one joint fund, 
though applied in certain proportions; and the Seſſions did not find it as a fact that the pa- 
riſh could not reap the benefit of the 43 Elizabeth, — the diſtricts were not entitled to maintain 
their own Poor ſeparately and diſtinctly, though, ſince the year 1648, they had had in the 
whole more than four overſeers, and though the hamlet part had immemorially had a con- 
ſtable of it's own. Though the general Poor Acts, however, do not allow of more than four 


overſeers, ſome of the local acts appoint a greater number. The 23 Geo. II. c. 35, (paſſed 


in 1740 which enables the pariſh of St. Martin's- in- the-Fields to appoint nine overſeers, 
ſhews the opinion of the "Legiſlature, that the Juſtices had not power under the 43 Eliz. to 


appoint what number they pleaſed,” In the pariſh of St. Andrew's, Holborn, there are eight 


overſeers; but then there are three: diviſions, and overſeers foreach; and orders of removal 


are made from one diviſion to another. In the pariſh of St. Giles's, there are eight overſeers; 


but only four! arè appointed by the Juſtices, and the other four ſerve voluntarily as aſſiſtants: 


{Burn's Juſtice, ili; 372.) it would ſeem that the coutts would not quaſh an order appointing = 
only one overſeer, if it did not appear that others were not appointed by other orders. (Bott's | 


Poor Laws by Conſt- i. 15 Nr are the words ſubflantial houſholders, (43 Eliz. c. 2. 5 1.) always 
Vol. I. A a to 
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_  rity'ef the I 6 and 1408 of Charles the Second ; for this plain reaſon, 
becauſe they could. never become chargeable to the pariſh 1 in which 
they reſided: if chey fell fick, or from any other cauſe were rendered 
incapable of earning a livelihood, no perſon in this country was bound 
by ſtatute, (how ſtrongly ſoever he might be by moral and religious obli- 
gation,) to relieve them: however, as they might, and ſtill may con- 
tinue undiſturbed, without the entanglement A a certificate, and con- 
ſequently from the facility of gaining a fettlement, if not for themſelves, 
yet for their children, (born in this country,) their ſervants and appren- 
tices, they were, in one reſpect, placed in a much better condition than 
an Engliſh ſubject'. This glaring defect in our laws, by which ſtrangers 

were Tendered the only perſons capable of refiding in any part of 
England without the” poſſibility of moleſtation, is, at length, happily 
corrected; and an Engliſh labourer is now authorized to remain, in any 
place which he may chooſe for his reſidence, till he becomes actually 


chargeable *.. The full effects, however, of this apparently, wiſe, as: 
r benevolent, regulation, time only can ſhew.. | 

The law reſpecting ſettlements unavoidably led to the commiſſion of 
Fand, both by poor perſons, who were deſirous of obtaining ſettlements, 
and by the pariſh-offieers, who allowed them to acquire ſettlements, by a 
clandeſtine reſidence in the pariſh they came to: it was therefore enacted, 
dy the 1ſt of James the Second, that the forty days continuance of any 
new comer ſhould be accounted only from the time of his delivering 


* OF notice, in writing, of the place of his abode, and the number of his 
—_ - family, (when. he had any,) to one of the church-wardens or overſcers 


8 | to be taken in their. ſtrier eule; fon, eee townſhip. couliſtad/only of » 

_ manſion - houſe and 400 acres occupied by a lady z a ſmall houſe, with: one acre of land, oecu- 

_ pied by a poor man with a large family; and a cottage, with about-5/roods- of land, the pro- 

perty of, and occupied by, a day · labourer ;. the court ſupported: the appointment of the two- 
poor perſons, and the lady, as. overſeers. (The: King againſt Stubbs; 2 Term Rep. 406.) 

3 of overſeers is not an immaterial thing either: toctha : ers of the pariſn, or 

the perſons: for whom they are truſtees: a greater number than four would render the oſſice 

e burthen, bymaking it oome round the ſooner; and, (what woold probably have —— 
rege would deſtroy tho balance between. che org % n 
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of the pariſh to which he ſhould! remove: and in order to prevent 
| pariſh- officers from colluſively receiving ct notices, it was further 

enacted, by the gd of William and Mary, that the forty days con- 
tinuance in a pariſh ſhould be accounted only from the publication of 
ſuch notice, by it's being read in the church, immediately after divine 
ſervice, on the Sunday after it was delivered to the overſeer *, 

While, however, the Legiſlature thus reſtrained the labouring Poor 
From, obtaining ſettlements by a notice, (which Dr. Burn truly obſerves, 


is only “ putting a force on the parith to remove them,“) it appointed 


other ways, by which a perſon might gain a ſettlement without the 
publication of a notice; namely, by bong charged to the public taxes, 
and paying them ; by executing an annual office in the par iſh, and 
ſerving in it a year 3 by ſerving an apprenticeſhip in the pariſh ; by 
being lawfully hired into any pariſh for a year *, and (as a ſubſequent 
ſtatute requires,) continuing in the ſame ſervice a twelvemonth!. 
Concerning theſe regulations, Adam Smith remarks, that nobody 
an gain a ſettlement by either of the two firſt ways, but by the 
public deed of the whole pariſh, who are too well aware of the con- 
< ſequences to adopt any newcomer, (who has nothing but his labour 


eto ſupport him), either by taxing him to pariſh rates, or by electing 


him into a pariſh-oftice. No married man can well gain a ſettle» 
ment in either of the two laſt ways. An apprentice is ſcarcely ever 
„ married; and it is expreſsly enacted, that no married ſervant thall 
gain any ſettlement by being hired for a year. The Principal effect 
& of. introducing ſettlement by fervice, has been to put out, in a great 
4 meaſure, the old faſhion of hiring for a year, which before had been 
« fo cuſtomary in England, that, even at this day, if no particular 


7 term is agreed upon, the law intends that every. ſervant is hired for 
60 a hear. But maſters are not always willing to give their ſervants 
44 K an by hiring them in this manner; and ſervants are not 
8 Willing to be WB tured, becauſe, as any laſt ſettlement diſ- 


bes © alway: 
charges all the foregoing, they might thereby loſe their original ſet- 


85 enn in ths glen af 6 belt wajinityethe habitations of their parents 


| Brides reming. 4 tenement te ten pounds a year, {mnenitiotied in the ; 
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Igth and 14th of Charles the abs and * four other modes above 
enumerated in the ſtatute of King William, there are yet four other 


ways of obtaining a ſettlement, through which it is probable that by 


far the greater part of the labouring Poor in this kingdom are actually 


ſettled, although the caſes relative to apprenticeſhip, ſervice, and paying 
pariſh- rates, appear from the Law Books to have occaſioned the greateſt 


tigation. | Baſtards acquire a ſettlement by birth“: and legitimate chil- 


dren are ſettled in the place where they are born, when the father's laſt 
legal ſettlement is not known; when it is, it is the ſettlement of the 


Y child. However, after ſeven years of age and forty days, a. child may 


| have, by various adjudged: caſes, and acts of Resta been 08 


acquire a ſettlement of it's own; for, by the 5th of Elizabeth, and the 


17th of George the Second, children at ſeven years of age may be bound 
apprentices; and: by reſiding in a pariſh forty days, under their inden- 
tures. they will obtain a legal ſettlement: women gain a ſettlement by 
marriage: and perſons, Who poſſeſs an eſtate of their own, (however in- 
eonſiderable,) in the pariſh, have been adjudged to be irremovable, 


upon this equitable interpretation of the Statute of Charles the Second, 


that it was enacted againſt wanderers and vagabonds, and did not intend 


to make a man removable from an eſtate of his own, however ſmall 
it might be, whether he acquired it by deſcent, or purchaſed it with an 
intent to gain a ſettlement *. In order; however, to prevent perſons 
from cluding the main purpoſe of the Act, {which ſeems principally to- 
have had in-view the excluſion of all new comers, who did not bring 
with them any fubſtautial property,) it was enacted, by the th of 
George the Firſt, that no perſon ſhould acquire a ſettlement by the 


purchaſe of an eſtatèe of leſs than £ 5 4 e time n ſuch 
perſon ſhould reſide: on fuck eſtate 3-0! 


' Blackſtone, in his Commentaries, (. 363. F fays he dalle of birth 1 eee the place 
of ſettlement of a baſtard child. This rule, however, admits of ſeveral &xceptions. Baſtards. 


born in a pariſh into which. the mother hag been; admitted through the collufion of pariſh-- 
officers; baſtards born, after an order of removal on the road, during remoyal z, after the 


renal, and. before the appeal; born wbilſt the nates i in. a ſtate of | Yagrancy in priſon. 


in a  lying-in hoſpital; in an incorporated diſtri; and: "baſtards born under a certificate 


> d toi belong to the 


place where the mother was laſt legally ſettled. The 35 Geo. 3. c. 101. 56. ſeems to do no 


more that confirm the deciſion in the caſe of the King v. Icleford,, ¶ Conſt's Poor Laws, 3, 4.) 


in Which it was held, that a baſtard born after an order of removal was obtained, and before 


actual removal, is not by ſuch birth ſettled where born, but lg to the mother's ls, 
2 Burrows Set. NN __ 3 9 Gro, I. c. 7 
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Of. the inconveniences occaſioned by the Law of Settlements, Adam 
Smith, and Lord Kames, have ſpoken in very energetic, (and, in 
moſt inſtances, very juſt,) terms of reprobation. With many of their 
ideas on this ſubject I perfectly coincide. To remove a man, who has 
committed no miſdemeanor, from the pariſh Where he chooſes to 
* reſide, is an evident violation of natural liberty and juſtice; and an 
« oppreſſion, to which the people of England, though jealous of their li- 
« berty, but, like the people of moſt otheb countries, never rightly con- 
« ſidering in what it conſiſts, have, for more than a century together, 
ſuffered themſelves to be expoſed. without a remedy.” Neither of 
theſe writers, however, ſeem to be warranted by fact in their ſuppo- 
ſition, that the price of labour, in their own country, is far more equal 
than it is in England: and that the inequality here is principally occa- 
ſioned by the obſtruction which the Law of Settlements gives to a 
poor man, who would carry his induſtry from one pariſh to another 
without a certificate. Lord Kames fays*: In Scotland the price 
« of labour reſembles water, which always levels itſelf : if high in 
« any one corner, an influx of hands brings it down.” But, (to uſe an 
obſervation of Mr. Howlett's,) Tam perſuaded, that, had his Lordſhip 
lived to peruſe the ſtatiſtical account of Scotland, he would have much 
altered his ſentiments: he would there have diſcovered, that the price of 
labour is as various in the Northern part of Great Britain, as in the 
Southern; and the ſlighteſt view of Leeds, Liverpool, and innumerable 
other places, would have convinced him, that the circulation of labour 
is as free, and the ſcarcity of hands in one place as amply ſupplied by 
their ſuperabundance in another, on the South fide of the Tweed as on 
the North n! 2070 imo on Te % Xo, aid. mur 
Although, however, chere! is not a xn a; in 1 Eng- 
land than in Seotland, there are many evils, which, beyond all doubt, 
may be fairly aſcribed to the Law of Settlements: in particular; the 
great proportion of baſtard children, that is to be met with in every 
pariſh hete reported, ſeems to have originated generally, if not always, 
om et! uragement; which this branch of the Poor Syſtem has, 06 
late, uniformly. preſented to matrimony. Mr. Greaves, in an addreſs to 


Sketches, ed. 188, in. 54. 1 » Howletf's Examination. of Mr. Bitt'sSpeech, 16. 
2 See the Second Volume. | b ch 
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both Houſes of 1 very juſtly. de * miſtaken "IM 
of thoſo pariſh-officers, who, as ſoon as a young man. enters.into that 
tate of. life, which is the moſt kel) to render him a good member of 
ſociety, endeavour to get him removed to the place of his laſt legal ſettle- 
ment, upon the pretence that he may ſoon have a family, Which. may 
poſſibly bring a charge upon the pariſh.  ** Young men, he adds, 
intimidated by frequent examples of ſuch cruel treatment, are unwill- 
= 5e Ds and. dba leads them kr daga to debauch young wo- 


« „Thus thicy get 0 an 1 Md eee way of life, acquire a 
< habit ofidleneſs, and become a burthen upon the public. Even an 
induſtrious man, who was not burthened with a wiſe or; family, was 
| (till very lately.) ſubject to be removed, if he could not give ſuch ſecu- 
rity for tlie diſcharge of the pariſh, as two Juſtices of the Peace ſhould 
judge ſufficient: and that many vexatious removals muſt have been the 
conſequence of this undeſined authority, no one, who knows any thing 
of human nature, can entertain a doubt. I ſhall mention a ſingle in- 
ance, which I have received from good authority, of the baneful eflect 
of the power, which the 13th and 14th of Charles the Second veſted 
in pariſh-officers, to remove ſuch perſons as were likely. to become 
chargeable; and do it with leſs. reluctance, becauſe ſimilar inſtances 
never can ogcuri again, whilſt the Act paſſed laſt year *, to prevent the re- 
noval of poor perſons until they became actually chargeable, continues 
unrepealed : A fe years ago, in conſequence of the increaſed popula- 
tion of a village in the Weſt- riding of Yorkſhire, a ſhoemaker, who 
reſided in a Jiftant part of the country, was induced to remove thither, 
with his family and ſtock, which conſiſted only of the implements of 
his trade; and an induftrious pair of hands. An old inhabitant of the 
pariſh, of the ſame vocation, who had long enjoyed all the buſineſs 
whichit afforded: as excluſively as one of King James's patentees could 
dave done, was alarnwefl at the intruder. With true monopolizing ſpirit, 
be reprefented to the pariſh-officers, that the village could: only. maintain 
ee aa : the + 29" e * new comer's 23 eee 
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able was ſtrongly urged; and his removal was, at length, determined on. 
The Rector, however, who was a man of property, judiciouſſy interfered; 
and, by threatening to let a ſmall tenement of ten pounds a year to the 
poor man, (whoſe only * ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh” was 
his induſtry,) ſilenced the clamour which had been raiſed againſt him. 
The ſhort ſequel of the ſtory is, that the new comer firmly eſtabliſhed 
himſelf, and, notwithſtanding a great competition in his trade, (for there 
are now not two only, but ae ſhoemakers in the pariſh,) earns a 
comfortable maintenance for himſelf and a large family. Gti 
The inconveniences neceſſarily reſulting from the Law of Settlements. 
were foon recognized by the Legiflature : the preamble. of the Act 
paſſed in 1697, reſpecting certificates, declares, that many poor perfons, 
chargeable to the pariſh, townſhip, or place where they live, merely for 
want of work, could in any other place, where ſufficient employment 
is to be had, maintain themſelves and families without being burthen- 
ſome to any pariſh; but not being able to give ſuch ſecurity as will or 
may be expected and required upon their coming to ſettle themſelves 
in any other place, and the certificates that have been uſually given in 
ſuch places having been oftentimes conſtrued into a notice in hand- 
writing, they are, for the moſt part, confined to live in their own 
PRI ; and are not en to live elſewhere, _ their 3 


5 Before the paſſing of this Ad, certificates (very ſimilar to tho ancient. tetimonials,) were 
granted: by Juſtices of the Peace to labourers going from their own pariſhes to work in 
karveſt. The humanity of this branch of the Law of Settlement ſeems to have been fully 5 
equal to it's policy: if the labourer fell fick, or beeame impotent, during his employment x4 
karyeſt, two Juſtices of che Peace were empowered to remove him to his on pariſh, at the 
very moment when. of all others he was the moſt. incapable of. travelling. See 13th and 
14th Car, II. e. 12: $3: Among the various exertions of parochial authority, inſtances of 
ill rreatment of perſons i in this Gtuation muſt, T feat, often occur. Severał may be found 
upon record; and, indeed, it may be preſumed; this ſufficient evidence of the fact was laid 

before Parliament; ſince, in the 35th of the preſent King, (c. 101. $2.) it is ſtated, that 
4 poor perſons are often removed or paſſed to the place of their ſettlement during the time 
« of their ickneſs, to the great danger of their lives? To rectify which abuſe, Juſtices are 
now required, in caſe any poor perſon is brought before them, in order to be removed by 


virtue of any order of removal, or of being paſſed by virtue of any vagrant paſs, to ſuſpend; : 
the removal, until they ate ſatisßed that it may ſafely be exerted without danger t6 "AY 
pauper ; and the charges incurred by ſuch, ſuſpenſion are directed * * —— _—_ 
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iS wanted i in many other places, Where the "increaſe of manufactures 


would employ more hands. It was, therefore, enacted, that if any per- 
Fon, coming to reſide in a pariſh, ſhould deliver to the church-wardens 


or  overſcers, a certificate under the hand and feal of the church- 
watdens and overſeers of the pariſh where he was laſt legally ſettled, 
and allowed and ſubſcribed by two Juſtices of the Peace, he ſhould 
not be removable merely on account of his being likely to become 


chargeable, but only on his becoming actually chargeable to the pariſh: 


and that then, and not before, it ſhould be lawful to remove ſuch per- 
ſon, and his children; and the pariſh, which granted 'the certificate, 
mould be obliged to pay the expence both of his maintenance and his 
removal! It appears that ſome doubts aroſe on the conſtruction of 
this Act, by what means a certificated perſon could obtain a ſettlement 
in the pariſn where he came to reſide, and whether a certificate did not 
amount to a notice in writing in order to gain a ſettlement“; it was 
therefore enacted, in the following ſeſſions, that no certificated perſon 


mould gain a ſettlement by any Act whatever, except either by renting 


a tenement of ten pounds a year, or by executing ſome annual office 


in the pariſh. And an apprentice, or ſervant, of a certificated perſon, 


eannot gain a ſettlement by ſuch apprenticeſhip or ſervice*. 

It is not only from the language of Parliament, that we collect, that, 
as yet, it had been found impracticable to carry the proviſions of the 
4 3d of Elizabeth into effect, for providing maintenance for the impo- 
tent, and employment for the able, Poor. Increaſing difficulties in this 
branch of legiſlation excited the attention of e ee and, in the 
period between the Reſtoration and Revolution, many projects were 
ſuggeſted, by men of great eminence both'in legal and political know- 
ledge, for the better execution and improvement of the Poor Laws. 
Sit Joſiah Child, in his New Diſcourſe of Trade, which, (he informs 
us in his Preface,) was written before the year 1669, dedicates a long 
cha pter to an inquiry. * « concerning the Relief and Employment of the 


Ber, He Fan, that 155 fag and wretched condition of the Poor, 
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(of which, he ſeems to think, there can be no doubt,) is owing to a 
radical error of the laws, in leaving it to the care of every pariſh to 
maintain their own Poor only; the conſequence of which is, the 
«ſhifting off, ſending, or whipping back, the poor wanderers, to the 
place of their birth, or laſt abode.” He gives the following inſtance 
of the inefficacy of the law relative to ſettlements, and of the inat- 
tention of the pariſh-officers to the adminiſtration of that branch of their 
* which relates to removals. A poor idle perſon, che ſays,) 

that will not work, or that nobody will employ 1 in the country, comes 
E: up to London, to ſet up the trade of begging: ſuch a perſon, probably, 
* may beg up and down the ſtreets ſeven years, it may be ſeven-and-' 
« twenty beldde any body aſketh why ſhe doth ſo, and if, at length, 
* ſhe hath the ill-hap, in ſome pariſh, to meet with a more vigilant 
e beadle than one in twenty of them are, all he does is but to 1221 her 
the length of five or fix houſes into another pariſh, and then concludes, 
as his br the pariſhioners do, that he hath done the part of a 
6 moſt diligent officer: but ſuppoſe he ſhould yet go further to the end 
of his line, which is the end of the law, and the perfect execution of 
his office; that is, ſuppoſe he ſhould carry this poor wretch to a Juſ- 
« tice of the Peace, and he ſhould order the delinquent to be whipt, and 
e ſent from pariſh to pariſh, to the place of her birth, or laſt abode, 
«* which not one Juſtice of twenty, (through pity, or other cauſe. 7 will 
« do: even this is a great charge upon the country; and yet the buſineſs 
&« of the nation itſelf wholly undone for no ſooner doth the delinquent 
« arrive at the place aſſigned, but, for thame or idleneſs, ſhe preſently 
d deſerts it, and wanders directly back, or ſome other way, hoping for 
« better fortune; whilſt the pariſh, to which ſhe is ſent, knowing her a 
lazy, and perhaps a worſe qualify'd perſon, is as willing to be rid of her 
600 as ſhe i is to be gone from thence.” The author was aware, that, accord- 
ing to this ſtatement, it might be retorted upon him, that much of the 
miſchief happens either from badly executing the laws, or from not 
executing them at all. To this objection, Wert he replies; „ that 
better execution is not to be expected; that there never Was a good 
« Jaw made that was not well executed, the fault of the lav / cauſing a 
failure of execution; it being natural to all men to uſe the remedy next 
at 2 and reſt ſatisfied with d the evil from their own. doors: 
38 — Sd. — Which 
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+ high: regard they ean ſo eaſily do, by threatening or 'cheuſting 
«, poor body out of the verge of their own pariſh, it is unreaſonable and 
* yain to hope that ever it 1 vil be otherwiſe.” 


On the laws againſt inmates, he has the following very Ju Kein 455 
Grvations, « Such laws,” he fays, © and empowering the pariſhioners 
t to take ſecurity before they fuffer any poor perſon to inhabit amongſt 
them; it may be, they were prudent at the times they were made, 
6 (and before England was a place of trade,) but I am ſure in cities and 

great towns of trades they are altogether imfirofier, and contrary io the 

* hrafice of other cities and trading towns abroad : the riches of a city, 
« as of 2 nation, confiſting ; in the multitude of inhabitants; and if ſo, 
* you mult allow inmates, or have a city of cottages. And if a right 

* courſe be taken for the ſuſtentation of the Poor, and ſetting them orr 

40 Work, you 5, no ſtratagems to keep them out, but rather to- 

4 7 them in. For the reſort of Poor to a city or nation well managed, 

" 70 ec the cou of Riches to that city ar nation; and therefore, 

the ſubtle Dutch receive and relieve, or employ, all that come to 

them, not enquiring what nation, much leſs what pariſh they are of. 


Tuo remedy the evils complained of, he propoſes the following plan,. 
2 be (he lays) at firſt © only experimented in. thoſe parts of the king- 

dom which are the vitals of our body politick, and which being once 
6. made found, the cure of the reſt will not be difficult : 


1. That the city of London and Weſtminſter, borough of Southwark, 
and all other places included wi e bills of mortality, may, by Act of 
Parliament, be aſſociated into one province for the relief of the Poor. 

2. That an aſſembly be incorporated by Act of Parliament, under the 
adde of © Fathers of the Poor, who fhall wear ſome honourable medal, 
after the manner of the Familiars of the Inquifition in Spain : that they 
have, beſides the authority of Juſtices of the Peace, ſome tefs limited 
power given them in relation to the puniſhment of their own and pariſh-. 

officers, who: are to be ſubordinate. and accountable to. them 155 their. 
We in all matters relative to the Poor. 
3.“ That the Fathers of the Poor may have liberty to aſſeſb __ receive 
— — their common treaſury, for relief of the Poor, ſo much money from 
every pariſh as they yearly paid to that. prac: ME of hs Ws en 
. ing their een. 1 
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4.“ That they may receive charitable contributions on the Lord's day, 
ah at any ether time they may think fit: and that they have power to 


purchaſe lands, erect and endow work-houles, hoſpitals, and houſes of * 


correction. 

F. That they may have power to ſend ſuch Poor Wh the 825 as 
they ſhall think fit, into his Majeſty's plantations ; taking ſecurity for 
their comfortable maintenance * Guring their ſervice, and for — free- 
dom afterwards. a 

That they may have power to erect patty banks, or wunden for the 
benefit of the Poor ; may have half of what is paid at all play-houſes *; 
and a patent for farthings; and to do whatever elſe his Majeſty and 
Parliament hall think fit to recommend to them, or leave to their diſ- 
cretion. 
6. „ That the treaſure that ſhall be collected for 9 purpoſe ſhall be 
accounted ſacred; and that it be felony to 3 conceal, lend, or 
convert-it to any other purpoſe whatſoever.” 

With regard to the employment of the Poor, who are to be placed 
under the management of this corporation, he ſays; *. the girls may 
< be employed in mending the cloaths of the aged; in ſpinning, card- 
“ing, and other linen manufactures ; and many in ſewing linen for the 
« exchange, or any houſe-keepers that will put out linen to the ma- 
s trons that have the government of them: the boys in picking oakum, 
making pins, raſping wood, making, hanging, or any other manu- 
e factures of any kind; which (hg juſtly obſerve) whether it turns to 
* greſent profit or not, is not much material, the great buſineſs of the na- 
nian Being firſt but to keeſt the Poor from begging and ftarving, and 
« enuring ſuch as are able to labour and diſcihline, that they may be here- 
<< after uſeful members to the kingdom. 

The advice of this acknowledged oracle in its will ever carry with 
it great authority: his propoſals, however, concerning the Poor, whe- 


cher framed by him, or by his father, (who, he lays, had much ſtudied 


% 


by This idea was ptobabiy borrowed from the Dutch mode of profit ing for their Poor. In 
a parts of Holland the third part of the money received at play-houſes, by mountebanks, 
and mulic-booths, and at Amſterdam half the money ſo received, is appropriated to the relief 
of the Poor. Mr. Alcock, in bis Obſervations on the Poor Laws, publiſhed in 17 52, Jays, 
de above 4 6000. a year is collected at the play-houſe in. Amſterdam for this purpoſe. 8 
2” | — — the 
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the: ſubje&;): do mot, I think, exhibit quite ſo wy" Wende in i 
arduous branch of political economy, as he certainly poſſeſſes in others. 
To remedy the evils arifing from a Poor's Rate by an additional tax, 
and to raiſe a fund by the coinage of farthing tokens, (the circulation 
of which! had already been found by experience to be extremely inju- 
rious to the labouring Poor, ) are expedients which ſhew that even Sir 
Joſiah Child, ke Necker, was more qualified to manage the. detail of 
a counting - houſe, than to correct the errors of legiſlation : mor is the con- 
ſtitution of the ſociety; Which he recommends as the means of carry- 
ing theſo meaſures into effect, at all calculated for the meridian: of a free 
country. Poor's: Rates of ten millions a year would be leſs intolerable 
than ſeventy municipal deſpots: for ſuch I conceive: his *:ſeventy Fa- 
thers of the Poor.” would have been, (as much as the ſeventy Tyrants 
of Athens,) when veſted with an: authority to tranſport a man to the 
colonies, {whoſe only crime was . idleneſs or poverty, ) for an unlimited 
time, without the formality of a trial, or the intervention of a jury. 
The propoſal is more objectionable than the harſn: code of Edward the 
Sixth, which made a man who lived idly for three days, the ſlave, for 
two years, of him who informed againſt him; and we. cannot be ſur- 
priſed, that it met with no countenance : even in the arbitrary days of 
Charles che Second, the authority of magiſtrates, who were not only to 
have been cloathed in the garb, but veſted with the powers, of papal in- 
quiſitors, would not, am perſuaded, have been patiently ſubmitted to:; 
and I truſt, if any future - political: projector ſhould hereafter recom- 
mend the converting of parochial. adminiſtratian into e eee 55 
lice, that his advice will be equally unſueceſsful. 
I Theearlieſt account. can meet with, reſpeRting 8 mount "of: 65 
Poor $ Rate, is to be found in a pamphlet 9 in 1673, intitled, 
3 * The: yours: nen of e e The et ed. 
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„ 1 8 24 F. great Kd that Six Joſiah Child's wriings mitten pro 
found remarks, and many important political maxims. It is to be wiſhed that the following 


Wiſe and juſt obſervation was invariably attended to by Legiflators—® They that can give the 


« beſt, price for Acommodity, ſhall never fail to have it, by, one means or other, notwithſtand- 


* ;ng- the oppoſition, of any, laws, or interpoſition of any power by fea « or. land; of ſuch 
=” force, ſubtlety, and. violence, i 18 che general courſe of, trade. fav 
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FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. 189 


the ſum annually expended for the relief of the Poor to have been nearly 
equal to an aſſeſſment of ¶ o, oo. a month, or C8 40, oo. a year. 


This,“ he ſays, © is employed only to maintain idle perſons ; ; doth 
4 great hurt rather than good; makes à world of poor more than 


« otherwiſe there would. be; prevents induſtry .. and laboriouſneſs; 
* men and women growing ſo idle and proud, that they. will not work, 
« but lie upon the pariſh, wherein they dwell, for maintenance „ apply- 


« ing themſelves. to nothing but begging or pilfering, and breeding up 


« their children accordingly ;, never putting them upon any thing that 
« may render them uſeful in their e or pegelicial either to 


6 « themſelves or the enen 7/4 


He, therefore, propoſed, that, inſtead of in 8 8 3 * 
13 both old and young. ſhould be ſet to work in ſpinning of 
linen, woollen and worlted;;, carding. combing, knitting, working plain 


work or points, making, bone lace, or thread or ſilk laces, &c. He 


offers the following remark. on the benefit which might be. derived from 
thus employing. the Poor: 4 if all now / maintained in their idleneſs were 
+ {et to work, and paid out of the money raiſed as aforeſaid, thoſe that 
„now baye-two ſhillings. or three ſhillings a week, might, by their 
„Work, earn ſo much; 1 ſuppoſe, they could earn but one ſhilling 
66 « ſix-pence, z a week, and. nevertheleſs receiys three ſhillings, it. is hals | 


„ in half ſaved; ſa that a moiety of,,what..now,;is collected. from. the 
6 people might. be ſpared to them, andxetthe rs as well, or _ 


6 maintained than 1 ll Shan'y 5 


Fanciful writers have. aſcribed. the, increaſe, of the re Patt to 


various extraordinary cauſes ; but, I believe, no modern politician ever | 
thought, of imputing the diftrefs.of the labouring.glaſesto.the,numaber | 
of. faddle heres. being diminiſned, in conſequence of the introduction of 
ſtage:egaches... This the author of this pamphlet attempts to prove, in 
a, very cirenitous manner :, bis, arguments againſt, the., uſe. of tage- 
coaches are entremely fimila 8 which have been generally 


43 


r to the, abject) 
adduced againſt, the abrid igment of, labou r. N the. 1 introduction of ma- 
chinery ; which,,as.it.often enables png man.to-perfarm the. work of fan 
hundred, muſt, it has been contendęd, neceſſarily depriye the remaining 
ninety-ine of the, means of. ſupſiſtenge. On, his ſubject, however, I. 
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| projets for” eee uo + Ragland; his 
cventk propoſkl-ik}; *thab the'rriultitade of ſtage- eoaches and caravans, 
A new. travelling wpon che reads fler mt of them, be ſup- 
e preſted; Resa) pb df, forty, fifty, o. ſixty miles of London; wobec 
* bey art 10 zudy hectflary * and that à due regulation be made of ſuch 
as ſhall Ve"thought ft to be continued. For, will any man keep a 
| <-hotte: for Kiinl6IE, and another fot his man, ll the yenr, for to ride 
Jets 6r who journies, chat, at Pleafüre, "when he hath occaſion, tan 
1 ſtep to a y place where his Buſineſs Hes, for two, three, or four ſhill- 
_ © ings, if within twenty miles of London, and ſo .proportionably into 
* any part of England? No, there is no man, unleſs ſome noble foul, 
that ſcorns and abhors being confined to ſo ignoble, baſe, and ſordid 
n way. of travelling, as met coaches oblige him unto, and who prefers 
* public g good before his own enſe and advantage, that wilt Hot or 
©. keep ſuch rhothes.” Neither are there near ſo many coath-horſes either 
«'bred'or kept in England now, as there were ſaddle-horſes formerly, 
there being no o on for chem, the Kingdom being ſupplied with a far 
* leſs number. For, formerly, they” mari that had occaſion to travel 
mn rr 5 yearly, or to ride "up and down, kept horſes for himſelf 
nts, and ſeldom rid without! one or two men; but now, ſince 
« « every u can have à paſſage into evety place he 3s to travel unto, or 
2 ne place within a few miles of that place he deſigus to go unto, 
1 « they have left keeping öf Horſes, and travel without ſervants ; and 
* York, Cheſter, and Exeter ſtage · coaches, each of them, with forty 
_ 1 a piece, ratty” eighteen paſſengers a week from London to 
either of theſe places, and in Hike manner as many in return from 
cheſe places to ae: whk cotmie; in the whole, to eighteen. hun- 
«dfed feventy-two in the year. Now, take it for granted that all that 
ate carried from London to thoſe places are the fame that are brought 
” © hack, yet arethere nine hundred thirty-fix paſſengers carried by forty 
4 horſes; Whereas, Were it ACP Latch, at leaſt five hundred 
1 horſes would be tequitcd to perform this work. Take the ſhort ſtages 


of 


7 


+ within twenty or thirty miles of London, each coach with four horſes 
; * carries fix paſſerigersaday, which are rethirt ir in a week, ,cighteen hun. 
a man imagine theſe cighteen hundred Rent yAwso) do pate, nd th 


Sen 6 a ſervants, 
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tt ſervants, could be carried by four horſes? Then reckon your coaches 


« day, and they carry double the number every year; and ſo proportion» 


4 There are ſtage-coaches that go to almoſt every town within twenty 

« or twenty-five miles of London, wherein aflcngers are. carried at ſo 
« low rates, that moſt perſons in and about n, and in Middleſex, 

Eſſex, Kent, and Surrey, gentlemen, merchants, and other traders, 
that have occaſion to ride, do make uſe of; ſome to keep fairs and 

„markets; others to viſit friends and to go to and from their country- 

&« houſes, or about other buſineſs, who, before theſe coaches did ſet up, 
% kept a horſe or two of their own, but now have g given over keeping 

« the ſame; ſo that, by computation, there are not ſo many horſes, by 

« ten thouſand, kept now. in theſe parts, as there were before ſtage- 
« coaches. ſet up: by which means breeding of good pad-nags 1 is dif. 
« couraged; and coach-horſes that are bred, by cruelty and ill uſage of 
- « ſtagers, are deſtroyed*.., ... . 2h | 


; In the following pigs we > meet whh FR eurious 5 e wake expence 
of travelling i in the laſt century: from which it would ſeem, that, if the expedition with. 
which we can now travel, and tlie ſuperior excellence of our conveyances, be conſidered, 

ve can perform a journey more comfortably, and probably alſo more cheaply, than our fore- 
« fathers. From London to Exeter, Cheſter, or York, you pay 408. a- piece in ſummer time, 
« 458. in winter, for your paſſage; and as much from thoſe places back to London: be- 


give 12 penee to each coachman at the end of his ſtage, which comes to eight ſhillings in 
the journey backward and forward, and at leaſt three ſhillings comes to each paſſenger's 

« ſhare for coachmen' s drink on the road z ſo that in ſummer time the paſſage backward and 
« forward to any of thoſe places coſts four pounds eleven: ſhillings, and in winter five pounds 
one ſhilling, and this only for eight days riding in the ſummer, and twelve in the winter. 
« Then, when the paſſengers come io London, they muſt have lodgings, which perhaps may 
& coſt them five. or ſix ſhillings. a week, and chat in fourteen days amounts to ten or twelve 


fixe pounds three ſhillings; or che five pounds one ſhilling, five pounds eleven ſhilkngs, or 
40 five. pounds thirteen ſhillings, beſides the inconveniency of having meat from the ooks 
6 at double the price they might have it ſor in ions. "#4 if ſtage: coaches were down, and 
« men travelled as formerly on horſeback; then, when they came into the inns; they would 

« pay-nothing for lodgings 3- and, as there would! excellent horſes be bred up and kept by 


* poſe to let, and W, as arcade, *. let 


* 
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„within ten miles of London, that go backward and forward every 


46 ably your | ſhorter ſtages within three, four, Or. five miles of London. 
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« ſides, i in the journey they change coarhmen four times; and there are few paſſengers but : 


60 ſhillings, which makes the four pounds eleven ſhilings-either-five pounds one ſhilling, or 


gentlemen ſor their own uſe, ſo would there be by others that would. ktep them on pur- 
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Ira very rl F ek publithed + Andrew Yartaniton in 
15775 are” dh various projects, relative trade and manufactures, 
for tlie eriployrnent of the able Poor in England. For this purpoſe he 
propoſes 1 thiat Xhe Hnen and iron manufactures ſhould be encouraged by 
x Heavy duty on foreign commodities made of thoſe articles. 1 con- 
fiders "Warwick ,Eciceſter, Northampton, And Oxfordſhire, to be the 
gte Plates "for tis production df 525 and the beſt ſituations for the 
nen mamufadttires fol Which he gives the fellow ing reafons: 4 Fir, 
15 their lafid 18 echt} good” to öde flax. Sethdte, they are 1 in- 
« nd 'cottiities; and Have no ſtaple manufucture at preſent” fixed with 
«them; hefe their Poor are Idle, dd Watt Employment. Thirdly, 
« they are counties the "beſt furniſhed, at all times, with corn and fleſh, 
* of any counties in England; and at cheapeſt © rates. Fourthly, they 
«are in the heart of England F and tlie trade, being once Well ſettled 
Lin theſe counties, WIII infuence their neighbouring counties in the 
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<< places for ſix, Got, or nine ſhillings per week. But, admirting* the ſoweſt price ee 
„ ſhillings per week, if a man comes from Yorke, Exeter or Cheſter, to London, be five 
46 days coming, five days going, and ſtay twelve days in London to diſpatch his buſineſs, 


* (which ãs the moſt that country chapmen uſually do/ſtay,) allthis would be but three weeks, 
1 ſo that his-horſethite would come to but one pound ſixteen ſhillings, his horſe-meat at 


1g fourteen-pence, a day, one with another, which is the higheſt that can be reckoned upon, 
« and will come but to one pound five ſhillings, in all, three pounds one ſhilling, ſo that 
C there would, be at leaſt forty or fifty ſhillings ſaved of what coach-hire and lodgings will 
1 coſt, kim, which would go a great way in purchaſing riging-cloaths, ſtockings, hats, boots, 
© ſpurs, and other accoutrements for xidingʒ and, in my poor opinion, would be better ſpent in 
« buying theſe things, by the making whereof the Poor would be ſet to work, and kept from 
« being burthenſome to the pariſh, than to give it to theſe ſtage · ooachmen to indulge that 
lazy idle habit of body that men, by conſtant riding in theſe coaches, have brought upon 
64 themſelves: Beſides, if chus their money was ſpent, they would fave a great deal, which 
6 now; if men of any eſtates, they pay for the relief of thoſe Poor, who, for want of the work 
they had before theſe coaches were up; and might have again if they were put down, are 
fallen upon the ſeveral pariſhes where they live; for maintenance; which charge would be 
& quickly taken off, if they were reſtored to their work.” Harl. Miſcell. viii. 41 
-* Entitled,” «England's Improvement by Sea and Land. To out-do the Dutch without 
© fighting, to pay debt without money, to ſet at work all the Poor of England with the 
4 growth of our on lands. To prevent unneceſſary. fuits in law; with the benefit of a 
voluntary regiſter. Directions where vaft quantities of timbet are to be had for the build- 
ing of ſhips ; with the advantage of making the great rivers'of England navigable. | Rules 
A to prevent ſires in London, and other great cities ; with directions how the ern com- 
« panics of handicrafeſmen in London may always have cheap bread and drink.“ GO 
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FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION. 193 
* ſame manufacture in ſending their flax, and threads with eaſe, and 
* cheapneſs down the river Thamps, Avon,., Trent, and St. Eades: all 
„Which navigable rivers come into theſe counties. And I affirm, it is 
not poſſible to ſet up this trade in any other part of England with 


ſucceſs but in theſe places, becauſe in moſt part of England there are 


<-fixt manufactures already that do in great meaſure ſet the Poor at 
„Work. In the weſt of England, clothing of all ſorts, as in Gloceſter, 
WMWorceſter, Shropſhire, Staffordſhire, N a ſmall. part of Warwick- 
. * ſhare: in Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkſhire, the iron and Wollen 


manufacture: in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Eſſex, the wollen manu- | 


| «6 facture: in Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey, ſome cloth, iron, and materials 
* for ſhipping. Then to counties to raiſe proviſions and to vend them 
« at London to feed that great mouth, are Cambridge, Huntington, 
0 Buckingham, Hartford, Middleſex, and Berks. And if you rightly 
weigh and conſider how England i is fixed in all parts as to the growth, 
trade, manufacture, and vending thereof, there are no counties in 
40 England that this deſirable cainfol improvement of the linen maffd- 
facture poſſibly can be ee in, with the like ſucceſs, as in the 
fore · mentioned counties. For as common honeſty is neceſſary for 
< trade, and without it trade will decay: fo any manufacture fixed in 
* any place where it may be better accommodated, thither it will go, 
and ſo remove from the place where it was firſt ſet up; and the diſ- 
< couragements. it received. there many times keep it from fixing any 
5 where elſe. About ſeven or eight years ſince, there was a propoſal of 


4e ſetting up the linen me in and near Ipſwich, a town "Y 
. two hundred void houſes, to be had for little, and. near the ſea”: but 1 | 


43 323 


| 0 coming t to that town Was preſſed hard to give my opinion, whether the 


linen trade might be there ſet up with faccel? After J had rid about 
«the, town as far as Cattaway Bridge, and obſerved the influence that the 
4 Colcheſter trade had there; as. alſo the ſtuff and fay trade, "whereby 
4 the Poor were comfortably ſupplyed: I then found it was Iip6ffible 


. 9 89 on with ſucceſs, and gave my reaſons; upon which all was Fad 
* * and PA) reaſons approved of”. $9 5 3a 8 


. Jy for the trouble he had [taker in 
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ing ig iifornivtion abroad? he gives the nnn 2 — 

apprentice to a linen-draper, and ſo I knew ſomething of 

« ehr . ftiding the Poor unemployed, I with my wife did promote 

the making of much fine linen with good ſucces. And being employ- 

ed, and my charges born, by twelve gentlemen of England, to bring 

a manufacture out of Saxony and Bohemia made of iron 

and tin, there I did ſee what T here ſet down; and in Holland and 

Flanders I tryed and obſerved their N and manner of trade i in the 
* < linen manufacture. 

Of the ſtate. of the i iron ed re which FR thinks will furniſh 
additional employment for the Poor, he gives this intereſting account: 
Firſt,“ he ſays, I will begin in Monmouthffiire, and go through the 
Foreſt of Dean, and there take notice what infinite quantities of raw 
iron is there made, with bar- iron and wire; and conſider the infinite 
number of men, horſes and carriages, which are to ſupply theſe works, 

and alſo digging of iron ſtone, providing of cinders, carrying to 
„the works, making it into ſows and bars, cutting of wood, and 
< converting it into charcoal. Conſider alſo, in theſe parts the woods 
are not worth the cutting and bringing home by the owner to burn in 
9 their houſes: and it is becauſe in all theſe places there are pit coals 
4 very cheap. Conſider alſo the multitude of cattel and people there- 
« abouts employed that make the land dear : and what with the benefit 
made of the woods, and the people making the land dear, it is not 
00 inferior for riches to any place in England. And if theſe advantages 
' & were not there, it would be little leſs than a howling wildernefs. 1 
* believe. if this comes to the hands of Sir Baynom Frogmorton, and 
66 Sir Duncomb Colcheſter, they will be on my ſide. Moreover, there 
is yet a moſt great benefit to the kingdom i in general by the ſow iron 
+. made, of the iron ſtone and Roman cinders 1 in the Foreſt of Dean; for 
4 that. metal is of. a moſt gentle, pliable, ſoft nature; , eaſily and quickly 
2 to be wrought into manufacture, over. what any other iron is, and it 
© is the beſt in the known world: and the greateſt part of this fow 
bn ſent up Severne to the forges, into Worceſterſhire, Shropthire, 
5 hire, Warwickſhire, and Cheſhire, and there it's made into 
« « bar-iron: and becauſe of i ts kind and: Re nature to work, It is now 
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6, #t'Sturbridge, Dudly, Wolverhampton Sedgley, Waſall, and Bur- 


Kb Sötnsddeh, and diffuſed all England over, and thereby a. avant | trade 
“made of it; and when manufactured ſent into moſt parts of the 
* world. And I can very eaſily make it appear, that in the Foreſt of 
„ Deane, and thereabouts, and about the materials that come from 
& thence, there are employed, and have their ſubſiſtence therefrom, no 
&« leſs than fixty thouſand perſons. And certainly if this be true, then 
eit is certain it is better theſe iron-works were up and in being, than 
that there were none. And it were well if there were an Act of 
« Parliament for incloſing all commons fit or any way likely to bear 
* wood in the Foreſt of Deane, and fix miles round the foreſt; and 
that great quantities of timber might by the ſame law be there pre- 
< ſerved, for to ſupply in future ages timber for ſhipping and building. 
* And I dare fay the Foreſt of Deane is, as to the iron, to be compared 
© to the ſheep's back, as to the wollen: nothing being of more ad- 
* vantage to England than theſe two are. And if woods are not pre« 
ce ſerved in and near the foreſt, to ſupply the works for future ages, that 
trade will leſſen and dye as to England, and betake herſelf unto fome 
other nation or country. And now in Worcefterſhire, Shropthire, 
$6 Staffordſhire, Warwickſhire, and Derbyſhire, there are great and 
numerous quantities of iron-works, and there much iron is made of 
„metal or iron ſtone of another nature, quite different from that of the 
« Foreſt of Deane, This iron is a ſhort ſoft iron, commonly called 
1 cold-ſhore iron, of which all the nails ar2 made, and infinite other 
„ commodities : in which Work are employed many more perſons, if 
*.not” double to what ate employed in the Foreſt of Deane. And in 
by all theſe countries the e, and others have un for their 


« and . ; and this Hands ir oft of theſe e are double ths 
& rate that they would be at if there were not tron-works there, And 
* in all theſe countries now named, there is an infinite of pit coals; arid 
© the pit coals being near the fron, and the iron ſtone growing wick ilfe 
. goals, there it is tanufactüred very ehenp; and Tet all England over, 
and to moſt parts of the World. And ff the Ton works were net tere, 
= The woods of all theſe countries to the owners thereof would not be : 
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he eutti g andere ing home, becteſe of the a—_—_ of che 
| « coals and duration thereof „„ 
Of the benefits to be derived ee de tele ie ones well fixed 
in England, Varranton makes very flaxtering calculations. Like many 
1 | other writers, however, on the ſame fubject, he ſeems to have flfer 
RF ; into the grofs miſtake, that all the Poor avert able to work 5 and, con- 
I ſequently,” might be employed in ſome uſeful manufacture. Ile favs, 
Admit there be in England and Wales a hundred thouſand poor peopfe 
« unemployed, and melioavoots the publick four+penee the day in food; 
and if theſe were ' employed they would earn eight - pence the day; 
& and ſo the publick, in what: might be gained and ſaved, will advance 
twelve pence the day by each poor perſon now unemployed. S0 à 
= hundred thouſand-perſons will be to the benefit of the. publick, if em- 
— 2 one million and a half yearly in theſe two manufactures of 
E 2 iron and linen: 100,000 perſons, at 4d. the day each, coſt yearly 
£ 608,333- 65. 8d.3/and as this is nearly the ſum at which the Poor's Rate 
eſtimated by contemporary writers, it would appear that all tho 
Poor hae _ taken later Mr. Y ene RAC: a8 Fe erte 


| 2 a 


providing Oe dee ee wall 

drink: 3 not merit — praiſe: it is equally. practicable with the 
advice given to children to catch birds by putting ſalt on their tails: 
revs propofing the eſtahliſhment of bank-granaries,. he tells the ar- 
1 tiſan: When thou comeſt to have in thy poſſeſſion twenty pounds, 
"IR either from thy friends, or by thy own labour, then lay it into the bank- 
« granary, ſome for wheat, ſome for malt; admit thou waſtihow to be- 

op” gin, for thy twenty pounds thou ſhalt have ſix ſeore buſnels of wheat, 

9 «-and- three · ſeore -buſhels- of malt: this corn and malt ſhall; ſerve 
66 * thee three years, being ſeven, in amihy thy er man, a r | 

5 children, at ee ee to eee gd and reſpodtve; im- 
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TOW the. Poor at this period. In IT 5 year in 5 5 ** 
Varranton publiſhed his very multifarious Work, a writer ho ſigned 
himſelf R. H. recommended the eſtabliſhment. of working almg-houſcs. 
or. hoſpitals in every county as the beſt -<xpeſlient to parſe: the. trade, 
and manufacture of linen cloth. 7 

Ie eſtimates the number of 3 and a . out of em- 
plapmente, at one hundred thouſand, who, he thinks, by. means of. 
ſpinning- engines which he had. invented, might be enabled, to earn. 5 
more than their own livelihood, and prove a conſiderable advantage to 
yy public. He, thus attempts to demonſtrate the utility of his plan. War 

5h This manufaQory is an employment for the weakeſt people, 
40 « not. aaa of A Na Viz. women and fie buen, and ee 


> Of 


gan no Way. ſo 7 be brought to induſtry and A as 4 
60 reduced into ſo narrow a compaſs or eee pet W a 
« + Os officers, and f government. OEM, 


. 


6 1 true meaſures be taken, and the WK ae eres as, 


ALIA * | e „ er 


1 » See o& Propoſdls for building inevery e a nn 1 or hoſpital, as the beſt: 
expedient to perfect the trade and manufaQory of linnen cloth, whereby, 1. all poor people be 
and their children from five or ſix years old may be employed and mamtained; as alſo all: 
beggars, vagrants, &c: reſtrained and for ever prevented, and fo all the pariſhes eaſed of that 
intolerable ' burden. 2. Many hundred-thoufand pounds kept at home, which now every - 
7 out of th r linnen our wealth becomes a preꝝ to other nations. 
3. Much land improved i in 1 every county to great adyantage of landlord and tenant. Hum- 
bly offered to the conſideration of the great wiſdom of the Nation now aſſembled in Parlia- 

ment.“ By R. H. London, 2657, Id appears, that Richard: Haines was the author ofthis - 
W treatiſe, from an anſwer to ĩt which was publiſhed in the following year by Philo- 
Anglicus: entitled, © Bread for.the For, &c., Haines, track is printedin the Harleian Miſ-- 
cellany, iv. 464. He wrote. feveral. other paniphlets about this period, containing fimllarr 
propoſals for the eftablifhment.of Workchouſes. They contain very litthe Worth attending 
to; although their titles are very long, and high-founding, The reader, who is defirous of 
conſulting them, will find the l part in the Britiſh Muſeum. 4 * of them 1 is dab 


joined in the . No. i >; er rat. n 
| 6. « fore 
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VOITUIO7a 28 "VE IH en a EH 
way yelttly be n in fliem 
"x; 1 el Seen ng that three-fourths of a Fore of 


« thread; „ W YXrth fad. per pound ſpinning, will make one ell of cloth, 
«worth 28. per ell; Wich three-fourths th a x pound | this "Pitinerd 


©may ſin in one day hence! it follows, ra oth 


vers will ſpin thread Hot in one a to make 


* 


houfand ells at der. ch Lroo. And Working but 260 days in 


«this Fear} may ſpin C 26,000. worth of finnen cloth in a year. 


3. Suppoſe then there be as matty pußtick Work- Beute as there are 
« counties, which are 52; and in every work-houſe, one with another, 
«* 2000 ſpinners, (though in fome more, ſome leſs;) then according to 
< theſe reaſonable” meafures, there will be the fore-mentioned ſum of 
0 352,0, worth of cloth ſpun in one Jour, which is what we un⸗ 
c dertock to — monſtrate. 

It appears, from the mode lie propoſes to raiſe money for building the 
hoſpitals ad proviting materials, that he eſtimated the rental of Eng- 


lard at upwards of £ 14,586, 066. and the Poor's Rate at upwards of 


£ 768,060. He fays, ® Suppoſe every patith one with another, through- 
ou! ae nation, fefieves as many poor” people, beggars, &c. as doth 
ount to twelve: -penice in the pound; fo that every hundred pound 

6s «er 5 pays £5: 5. Her annum to the Poor; now if every hundred 


«vo dun ds per annum pay TE 5. towards Pulknug ſuch hoſpital ; then, 


« be. more than half their Poor conſiſts in ee women, and 
<*decrepit weak perſotis, unit for any other employment, but fuch as 
« thay firly be removed to this hofpital; it follows, more than half their 
« charge will for the fütüre be abated; 3 ea, fac pariſhes, have 


= i +» 7 1 


"+ d 0 


« Ns any Poor to provide for. 4, 3 ba 401169 25 9:00.41: i91i9094 
„ Wherefore; as for raiſing money, we wilt take edo-meaſures thus. J 
In England there are conimontyaccotinted 9725 pariſhes, and 2 coun- 
& fies; fo that, one with atother, there ate 187 5:4 to each coun- 


1 CTU nd e 4. 1 50 ſopp 27 70 ä £9? | t ahh | 3 10 
 * ty;z and each pariſh, ſyppoled to be worth (1300, per annum; ſome 
Ja + more, forte lots 7 at the mos of fad. per pad i "rl no at 10 the 
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* ſum of ( 1425. in each county, which e will aged 
the houſe and materials. 
In the following year, (1 678,) he publiſhed dann ſmall tract „ in 
which he ſays, that” ſeveral very judicious perſons had expreſſed their 
approbation of his propoſals in the main, but at the ſame time had de- 
clared that they muſt oppoſe him, unleſs he could propoſe 1 ſuch a ſyſtem 
of government for his work-bouſes, as would ſecure the nation in theſe 
four points, viz. the Country from being cheated of the money which 
was raiſed for building the houſes; the Poor from being abuſed; 
| knaves and unfit perſons from being officers, and bearing rule; and 
juſtice from being checked in redreting grievances, and an 
offenders. 
For this purpoſe, he ain the 8 plan. He ſays, that « ſince 
« all pariſhes are to contribute to this work, and every pariſhioner is 
* concerned in the charge, and may reap benefit by it, if honeſtly ma- 
« naged ; therefore, becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that any people will 
« cheat or injure themſelves, let each perſon in every parith be con- 
« cerned 1 in or about the government and inſpection thereof, as follows. 


„ I. That it be enacted, that all contributing pariſhioners, or the 


« greateſt part of them, meet quarterly in their own pariſh, and elect 
one or more as their repreſentatives or delegates for this inſpection; 
and ſo every pariſh to chuſe and ſend their repreſentatives every quar- 


« ter of the year, to inſpect the Nate of that alms-houſe, or hoſpital, to- 


« which they do belong. Each parith neglectiug to chuſe, or perſon 
« choſen neglecting (unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs) to give his attendance at 
« the time appointed, to forfeit, to the treaſury of the aid. 


» * 


2 Hall Niſcell abs, | i 

2 For a little pamphlet of ſeven pages, the tele, 1 like the preceding one, 1 * 
things. It is A Model of Government for the Good of the Poor, and the Wealth of the 
«Nation; with ſuch a Method and Inſpection, that Frauds,” Corruption in Officets, Abuſes 
« to the Poor, ill Adminiſtration of Materials, &e. therein, may be prevented thę ock 
« rais'd and preſerved; all poor people and their children for eyer contfortably. provided 


« for; all idle bands employed 3 all appreſſed paziſhes eaſed z al beggars an yogahongy for 
« the future reſtrained ; poor priſoners for debt relicyed, and malefactbrs reclaimed, to their 


« own comfort, God's glory, and the kingdom“ $ wealth and honoùr: Humbly offered to the 


« confideration of the great wiſdom of the Nat 17 „via. * excellent en and both: 
i * — * 


66- hoſpital. 
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Tboſpital. Eac þ repreſentative to be allowed as. Gd. a day by his pariſh 
for the time he is out on this affair on horſeback; and 18. 6d. being 
ioyt vn ſodt; provided that none continue out. above ſix or ſeven days 


amn Or, if this ſeem too burthenſome, two, e or more 


mall pariſhes may join to this purpoſe as ox. 


2 % I. „That theſe repreſentatives of cach pariſh, being i m 


have full power to ele governors ; preſcribe rules and orders; chuſe 
truſteesʒ appoint offices and officers: to ſee and inquire into the wel- 
fare of their reſpective pariſkioners, bo are ſent thither, and ſee they 
= be not abuſed or diſcouraged: to hear and redreſs all their grievances ; 
_ correct and reform all diſorders: to call each officer and truſtee to an 
50 account, and to continue them in office, or turn them out, and elect 
new ones, when, and as often as they judge neceſſary. To which 
<6 < purpoſe,: they may ſubdivide themſelves into wem committees, and 
* diſpatch much buſineſs in little time. 
1 III. That all men in this aſſembly may be of whe"? authority, 5 
n one perſon over- rule the reſt; and to that purpoſe that their chair- 
men continue but for one days: and ſo, dayly, whilſt they fit, a new 
one be choſen by themſelves: and; who ſhall alſo, before they are 
admitted, oblige themſelves by oath, or ſolemn promiſes,. to do thoſe 


0 things that are juſt and honeſt: to ſuffer no wrongs or injuries to paſs 
* uncorrected: to do nothing for favour or prejudice: but to perform 


«all. that lies in his power for the ſafety. and public good of the ſtock 


«6 « and-houſe: and to give a juſt and true account to the Se at his 


« return, when they ſhall call for it. 

IV. That no known drunkard, * ta 8 or * and 
< diforderly perſon, ſhall be permitted to have any office in that go- 
46 * vernment; but that, for the encouragement of ſoch as are ſent to 
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V. That if Ede kern) 22 — 8 ditealy « or dne 


« }y; bath given or taken any bribe or fee, or offered ſo to do, 1 in order 


5 47g obtyin, or confer, any office or truſt, or do TONE Hs Welt bo 
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e prompts. or continue any drunk; xd, gametter, . or diſhoneſt and ſcan- 
— daJous s perſon in office ; that then every 3 thence- 
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forth for ever be incapable of having or holding any office j in the ſaid 


« work-houſes, or giving any vote concerning (hs fame 1 in any aſſembly 
e parochial or repreſentative. Soar - 


VI. That the aſſembly of repreſentatives biet power to enjoin all 


«officers and truſtees, either by vath or ſolemn promiſe; that they ſhall 
< a@ according to ſuch rules and orders as ſhall be agreed on in the 
„ {aid aſſembly : : that they ſhall not conceal any wrongs or ill pr actices 
in any concerned in the government, but diſcover "the ſame to the 
next aſſembly: that they hall every quarter, give a fair and juſt ac- 
count to that aſſembly of all monies by them received or diſburſed; 
„What goods they buy or ſell, and the quantities and prices; and what 
© goods or money they have in their cuſtody.” And that any one breach 
& off their oath or promiſe herein ſhall be puniſkt as in the caſe of 


c perjury; and beſides, the offender to make ſatisfaction for what he 
<«< hath detained, embezzled, or defrauded, to the houſe, or thoſe that | 


ce entruſted him. 


„VII. That for the I Fur firſt Ci ſuch wotk- Locke 
«6 every parith and pariſhes, united, as aforeſaid, ſhall, (till the ſame are 
« finiſht, and government ſettled I ſend ſuch their repreſentatives every 


6 fortnight or bf weeks, Who ſhall carry the portion of money pay- 


« able thereunto by ſuch pariſhes reſpectiyely. And that all. expenditors, 


20 


<c overſeers, and truſtees employed for carrying on che Work, ſhall be 


« chofen by ſuch repreſentatives, and be accountable to them every fort- 


1 till the houſe be finiſht and ſettled as aforeſaid.” 5 
He N W che ae aa; He with; the ren of 5 > 
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have. b. b. 


that if there be any doubt whether the inhabitant O „ö the reſp ee 
houſes will be able to maintain tt emſelves, his a an wer : 18. 35 15 
* man Who hath his ſtrength may, by reaſonable r 
< a woman 9d. or 10d. a day. Men or women, who are impotent; and 
can do nothing but ſit ſtili and emp 
« eaſe 8, g, or rod. a day: yea, 
«6 tofore, ſhall in 


Vol. * 


EI 


day bete 


ny one. that cou 11d: e Learn“ bd. 18 


H 8 


this houſe 3 as eaſily earn gd. or Tod, A. day. S A child of a 
. Dd 


66 moderate 


een n convicted of e op or 8 be as e I He hs" 


loy 'their hands, may earn with” 
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4 « moderate underſtanding, at four or | five-years- old,” which. coſt the 


0 pariſh, 18, 6d. or 285 per week keeping, may, aftet two months teach- 
66; ing, earn 3d. per day the firſt year; the ſecond Near 8d. a day; the 
third year 7d. a day, and the fourth year gd. a day u ſo that at nine 
« years of age they may earn more than any woman by the fame kind 
6 « of employment. can do without the help of our engine: ſo that all 
„may live comfortably on ſo eaſy an employment as cannot poſſibly do 
© them hurt. And by this means all the nation will ſuddenly be 
brought up to ſuch an, excellent profitable. way. of induſtry, that no 
| Ee in the world can exceed us, which, without this expedient, 
64 can never be effected with ſuch expedition, profit, and;calc,'. „ % 
Mr. Haines publiſhed 1 ſev eral ſmall tracts relative to the Poor, thiefly 
with a view. to promote the eſtabliſhment of work - houſes. Moſt of 
| them. are to be found in the Britiſh Muſeum. :' but as they contain little 
more than long high- ſounding titles, I feel it is extremely unneceſſary 
to trouble the reader ch extracts that could ed him very little i in- 
. ²˙— hd bas gaibliud. 0D e J 


- co 


on © 


In 1678, Vr. Those Fin publiſhed, a iter to a "pared, (Arch- 
biſhop- Tillotſon, ) entitled, < Proj poſals for the employing of the Poor, 
: eſpecially i in and about London.“ : Jt: ap 98 0 to have attraQed confider- 
able Weine tot, in 1681, * it Was re-p 2 50 with confiderable addi- 
tions 18 5 ta 27 account of | Fats ſiabliſhmenr, ob he h : had ſet 
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Beth 3 im a ele giän ö ths W in Able, 
printed j in the year, -M. Thomas Pirmin, „ Ghom App. Fillotſon, in his ſermon at 
| the —_ of the Rey. d Thomas Gouge, Falls © *a,worihy and! uſefa} gitizen, 2), was born 


| at f in Suffolk, i in 1632; where he ſerved * an 2 prenficeſhi a linen-draper, fly. 
& ſesnis alleen deeply involved” in the ALES! ME of 4 9 5 


e 3bd at length artathed Hithſelf cloſely to the celebrated Socifian, Mr. John Biddle. 
„ ds of his party, in 1648, was) put intu Newgate, his [zealous difciple,' 


E bs bbplts the Pros hore 3 ſms cnGer: 
- ns 2 yeah -pate boy e do! Jou mo In ſhew any favour to 54 wan, who denies bis 


„ Saviour, an andidiftirbs tlie 300 a after, 1 1 ade a conſiderable trader in 
Lenden; by which beanight/have acquiteda very/confidetable Fortune, bad he not been 
employed in zu e, ſerving the publid. [Improving on a plan, 4s Areh- 


illogfon 1g | Mx. Gouge, many, hupdiedy ef poor children 
of POLL: en bef ore bb both 1 290 to. ublie, v N 


« wadpliarined at work; and thaghtts vat t * own Wb muc 5 che fa me 
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on fobt for providing Work for the pdf in the pariſh' of Alderſgate, 
London, contains many judicious obſervations, extremely applicable to 
Anvil thAititions, and will, I truſt, be not unacceptable to the reader. 


| of the” motives that influenced him to embark f in this undertaking, 


4 p 
he 9 lr . 
6 fas 8 PEERS ; 


21414001 {1} 


"es laving found n many poor peop ” I to Hee [ diſtributed the charity 
«of EA worthy perſons, either to haye no employment at all, or at 
= leaſt none that was certain and conſtant, by means whereof they were 


JT 609 


reduced, to great neceſſity; J got a Ren to buy flax ready dreſſed,” | 
«and deliver 1 it to ſuch] poor people as either could ſpin, or were willing 
tg learn: : now of theſe in a ſhort time he had ſo many that did con- 
& ſtantly (or at ſuch times when they had no other of better employ- 

ment) fall upon this work, that it became one man' s buſineſs to 
attend it; which my friend not being able to do, 1 reſolved to build a 
& houſe fit for the laying up hemp and flax, and convenient for the dreſſ- 
44 ing them; by which means 1 hoped to have them much cheaper, and 


01 19 


«Phe generbus aſfiſtance and charity of many worth and Well. dicsoted Stott p of all Tanks, 
„ enabledſhini to bear the unavoidable doſs' and charge of ſo vaſt an 4 * and his 
« own forward jucliuation to charity, and unyearied e ee Vttodl ies in an 
0 extraordinary manner, to go through the incredible Pans « of it. r 

His charity was fo me and impartial, that he began to exert bimtelk i. in collecting 
money for tlie deprived nonjurors, upon! the foot of a ſcheme drawn u uþ By bi. Kettlewell ; 2 
rim be was deterredifrom proceeding in it by ſome of his great fridfids) WB told him that his 
ſcheme Was, ilegal, being calculated for tlie ſupport of the enemigs of government. 51 * 

His heterodoxy Was, ſo avowed and notorious, that the, good. Archbiſhop himſelf did not 
eſcape the i imputation "of Socinianiſm; ; merely, as may be ſuppoſed, from his acquaintance 
with Firmin who yet ſhould rather, 40 ft ould fem, have been Called an Arian, than a 
Sociniat. Vet, when the Afchbiſtiop, nat long after, publiſhed four fer molis i- defentt of 


the doArine of the Trinity! Firmin was the foremoſt to ad{werithem:;: and his anſwer is ſuchi 


an BIN might be expeQad f from a man of conſiderable; acutencls, me £learneſs, of under- 
ſtan ing, totally unacquainted with tl the learned languages, and 1681 ic and hiloſophy, and 
Withall not a little bigoted to his own Te& or party: Biſhop Buinet peaks o of Kin as remark- 
ably induſttibus in pröpugating pamphlets and bobks; Written in Favour! of his 6 opinions, 
after the Revolution! He/diech on / the 20th of December 1697, in the :661Hoytat of his age; 

being attentled. i in his laſt illneſs by his, intimate friend Dr. n Fowler, he n * | 


advanced to the ea irn 1691 Mi. ebanods 3:20: dMinng vas 1 


L431 i 


18 f 18 extracted from Dr. Bi irch Life of Abp. T 12 p. 3193. and fro 
AB. * — Mute Gouge Ser Titertoe Works, ho ed. 18.1 Tp 
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204 br 0 EHE POR. MOT! 
« toemploy 3 of my, on who, — trade-in 
« ſuch a way as ſhould be with the leaſt loſs and diſadvantage., 
This building I ſoon erected i in the pariſh of Alderſgate, to which 
(„ place I directed all the poor people above mentioned to go and receive 
- 8 flax; and, when they had ſpun it, to carry it to the ſame. place, and 
« receive. their money for it; which I found to be very much for the 
6& help and relief of many Poor ; ſome of them being able to earn three- 
« pence, and ſome fout-pepce a day, working ouly at ſuch times as 
« they could ſpare from their other neceſſary occaſions; . who being to 
« work 1 in their owh. houſes, and when they could with moſt conveni- 
«erce attend it, many, of them became. ſo much pleaſed with it, that 
«fg much money g given them for doing nothing would not have done 
44 * them half ſo much good as that which they g got by their own labour 
„ in this employment. El 1 
=_ By which experiment, k perceived, that the onl; 5 way to provide for 
« our Poor, and to bring them to labour, is to provide 1 ſuch work for 
44 them as they wah do at their own homes; which, though never ſo 


3 «And. foppoling —— — wels Ibould a Wich fon auen 
« frequent, not one perſon of twenty will endure the thoughts of work- 


«ing at a public Work- ouſe. True 1 indeed, for vagrants and ſturdy 


* « beggars who. haye no habitation 6 and mult. be held to their labour as, 

6e galley- -ſlayes. are tied to their gars, ſuch public work-houſes are 
Sona necellary'; and 1 with W had more of them, and that thoſe we 
have were employet to this purpoſe, to Which they v were at firſt de- 


«© ſigned and intended: but! for ſuc 6 poOOr people as have habitations of 


31 12 183 
6 


F cir, OW, and who are known in the: pariſh Where they live, and 
« veduld- takte pains at home, it is altogethet unreaſonable and ———— | 
F N_— my judgment) to force — 4 public work-houfe. 8 


«If any Finn g that abounds with poor people would ſet up a {chool 


ef 9! 


N 41 ig, t the e 8 e to teach poor children to work, who. 
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« wander up and down the-parith and parts adjacent, and between beg- 
ging and ſtealing get a ſorry living, but never bring any thing unto 
* their parents, nor earn one farthing towards their own maintenance, 
it would in a ſhort time be found very advantageous, not only to the 
poor children, who by this means, whilſt young, ſhould be inured to 
labour, and taught to get their own living, but alfo to their parents, 
« who ſhould hereby both be freed from any charge by keeping them, 
and alſo in time be helped by their labour, as it is in other places. 

And further, the pariſh would by this means be freed from much 
charge that now they are at, either to keep theſe children, or to allow 
. Hide" parents ſomething toward it; nothing being thought a greater 
argument for a large penſion, than that a man or woman hath ſix or 

« ſeven children; whereas, unleſs they were all born at one time, or came 
00 faſter into the world than ordinarily ſo many children do, it is very 
« hard if ſome of them be not able to work for themſelves. I myſelf 
have at this time ſome children working to me, not above ſeven of 
eight years old, who are able to earn two-pence a day, and ſome, that 
« are but a little older, two ſhillings a Week; and I doubt not to bring 
&« any child about that age to do the like: and ſtill as they grow up and 
become proficients, even in this poor trade of ſpinning, they will be 
able to get more and ſpin better than older people. Neither would I 
< have theſe ſchools confined only to ſpinning, but to take in knitting, 

« and making of lace or plain-work, or any other work which the chil. | 
« dren ſhall be thought moſt fit for; and this is that which (as I am in- 
formed, ) is practiſed in other countries with ſo great advantage, that 
there are few poor children, who have attained the age of ſeven or 
eight years, that are any charge to the pariſh or burden to their poor 
parents; and Mr. Chamberlain, (in his book entitled, The Preſent 
State of England, p. 13), ) hath obſerved, that 1 in the city of Nor 
& wich it bank: been of late years computed and found, that (yearly) 
children from ſix to ten years of age have gained twelve thouſand 
pounds more than what _ have e and that nn by wot — 5 
— 0 deu Stn ES lie 
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In mee 2 his letter, he gives n ee 
acoount of his work-houſe. He ſays—“ The houte: beirig finiſhed, I 
* © acquainted. the pariſh of St. Botolphs, Alderſgate, that if they had any 
| 40 poor people Who wanted employment, and would work, I would ſup- 
phy them therewith, upon theſe conditions, viz. that they ſhould not 
40 take away their penſions from any I employed, nor give penſions to 
« any but ſuch as would, being able, follow this or ſome other employ- 
« ment towards their own maintenance; by means of which, and the 
„ penſion received from the pariſh, they might be provided for without 
q begging: for I have long obſerved, that a very great number of thoſe 
e perſons that are found beg gging in the ſtreets, are ſuch as do receive ſome 5 
< penſion: from the pariſh in which they live, but that being too ſmall to 
% maintain them without work, they make up the reſt by begging; 
« which, [1 conceive, might very e be prevented by the inhabitants 
« of every parith, as it is already in that we are now ſpeaking of; there 
being no perſon here who hath a penſion and is able to work, but is 
4 Aupplied: therewith; and with theſe together are enabled to make 
good proviſion for themſelves, and live thuvty more happily than be- 
< fore, And if at any time any of theſe perſons: ſhouldbe found beg- 
ging in the ſtreets, the pariſh hath promiſed to take away their 
4 penſions, and I have aſſured them to take away their work, and let 
ſhift for themſelves as they can, which muſt be by begging or 
« ſtealing; but wherever they beg, it ſhall: not be in this pariſh, or 
7 at leaſt not with any good ſucceſs: for the parith, having called over 
6: 5 all their poor people, and appointed work for thoſe that are able, have 
a &« thought it convenient to give a badge, with the three firſt letters of 
66 the pariſh's name upon it, to ſuch, and onhy ſach, as they found in- 
4 a dle of any labour; by virtue of Which badge they are permitted 
tg go into the pariſh-at ſuch an haur of the day, and receive ſuch 
7 broken bread and meat as their neighbours have to give; who allo 
1 have promiſed to give it to thoſe and to no others: for by this 
badge, which is made of blue and yellou bays, pinned upon their 
« ſleeve or breaſt, they are known by the inhabitants to be thoſe ve y 
« perſons whom the deputy, common- council men, and church-war- 
dens, 8 judged ſit to receive ſuch charity. And 1 know not why 
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« any body ſhould be offended, that the pariſhioners ſhould invite their 
poor neighbours once a day to come to their houſes, to receive ſuch 
«bread and meat as they are willing to beſtow ; neither would I have 
«theſe poor people go under ſuch a diſhonourable name as beggars, 
64 but to be called invited gueſts. : 
He is aware that there were ſome objections to his plan; particularly, 
that it would be difficult to find a ſufficient capital and ſtock of mate- 
rials to employ all the Poor who might apply for work. To obviate 
this difficulty, he anſwers, that there are few pariſhes but are ſtocked 
«either with money, or with ſo many good men as would willingly 
„ lend gratis, if not give conſiderably toward, the carrying on of ſo 
good a work as is the employing the Poor; but in caſe either of theſe 
% ſhould fail, the pariſh may as eaſily raiſe a ſtock to ſet the poor 
0 people at work, as raiſe money by a rate to keep them in idleneſs. 
It is very well known that ſome pariſhes about London do raiſe ſome 
* thouſands of. pounds hen annum for the relief of their Poor; and yet, 
0 as the matter is handled, very few who are not, through age or fick- 
« neſs, confined to their houſes, but do beg up and down the ſtreets. 
To prevent which, I know no better way that by providing work for 
* all ſuch as are able; and when this is done, if they will not work, 
„nor be kept from begging, their penſions thould be taken away, and 
« their perſons ſecured as idle beg ggars, in a houſe of correction, where 
they thall be made to work, or forbid to eat, according as the 

„ apoſtle St. Paul adviſeth. 
gut further, to encourage the ſetting up of this linen manufiQure 
« for the uſe of the Poor, I defire it may be conſidered, that there is no 
« commodity I'know of, of the like value, that can be ſet up with leſs 
« ſtock: three parts of four, even of that cloth which comes not to 
above 2s. an ell, will be paid for work to the ſpinner and weaver ; . 
and many times a Woman will ſpin a pound of flax, that coſt but ſix- 
60 penee or ſeven-pence, to that fineneſs that ſhe will receive twelve 
«(pence or fourteen-pence for her pains; which will make an ell of cloth 
worth three thillings, at which rate five parts of fix will be paid for 

4 about : K und, ſornetimes [ Baye wen a Su of flax not t worth above 5 
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1s, 6d. at 3 * to that ſineneſs that the pound of thread made 

. 5 6 of it hath been worth eight or ten ſhillings; and in other parts I have 

| « {cen a pound of flax, not much higher in value, ſpun to that ſineneſs 

. « that it hath been worth three or four pound ſterling; which is a great 

"pF 6 encouragement to falling upon this trade, and bringing young chil- 

<« dren to this employment, who in a few years may arrive to as great 

<« « proficiency as in other countries; whereas now, for the moſt part, 

our poor children are brought up in floth and idleneſs, and taught 

* nothing in their younger years, when they are moſt fit to learn, what 

<, might ſerve to maintain them when they are old. And for theſe 

« 8 more eſpecially, which are kept upon charity, either by the 

6 « ſeveral pariſhes, or in hoſpitals, nothing can be more adviſeable, (in 

< my poor judgment, ) than that all theſe children, except ſome few that 

i - « may be deſigned for more liberal employments, ſhould, together with 

— "their learning to read, be taught to work, as in Holland and other 

6 places, and not all their time, From 7 to 15 years, ſpent in play, or 

* poring upon a book; for by this means they get ſuch a habit of idle - 

« neſs, that very often they will not take to any labour at all; or if they 

« are forced unto it, it is with great reluctancy: whereas, if whilit 

« young they were taught to work, they would fall in love with it, and 
if old would not depart from it. 

Moreover, I deſire it may be conſidered, that, in this trade. all . 

« of perſons, . whether young or old, male or female, may find employ- 

„ment; if of years able, they may beat hemp, dreſs fax, or make 

them ready for the ſpinſter; and when ſpun, may be employed in 

« weaving it; and thoſe of both ſexes that are not able for theſe, may 

ebe put to ſpinning: and why boys, while young, as well as girls, may. 


« not take to it in England for want of other, <mpploginents as in other 
_— places, I ſee no ee a 


4, Og.; The next objection that I Fae, met ** is * What will 
Me you. do with all the yarn theſe people ſhall ſpin ?. If you weave. it 
= into cloth, the commodity is brought over ſo cheap, that you will 
= | « never be able to ſell without much loſs. 
VVV muſt confeſs this objection hath too much truth ; in it to 
=_ « be wholly removed: the beſt anſwer I can make to it at preſent is 
=. 56 this, that we had much h befter loſe ſomething by the labour of the 
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. Poor, than loſe all by letting them live in floth and idleneſs: for ſup- 
& poſe you ſhould give fix-pence for that work which is really worth 
„but five-pence, there will five-pence really be got to the nation, 
*though' one penny ſhould be loſt by the pariſh. Yet, beſides, let 
1 be conſidered, that if the perſon has not been employed, there 
would not leſs have been ſpent, but rather more; foraſmuch as ſix- 
+ pence that is got by labour, doth many times go farther than ten- pence 
given for doing nothing: all that time that People are idle, they will 
be ſpending, if they have it; and if they have it not, it is likely they 
« will be worſe employ ed. All that I can farther ſay to this objection 
eis this, That it is to be hoped, in time, as our people grow more ſkil- 
&« ful and induſtrious, we ſhall be able to ſell as cheap as our neighbours; 
« eſpecially if we once ſhall be provided with flax and hemp of our 
* own growth; and in the mean time it is better to loſe ſomething in 
* a way that will make our poor people better and ſkilful, than to ſuf- 
40 fer them to live i in idleneſs, to their utter ruin, and a greater damage 
eto the kingdom. 95 

Many of the following remarks are extremely judicious, and beſpeak 
an intimate acquaintance with the ſubject he profeſſes to inveſtigate; 
and it will be obvious to all, whoſe leifure and curioſity may lead them 
to make the compariſon, that his project for finding work for the Poor 
at home, forms the baſis of a principal part of Mr. Pitt s bill. 

He fays—* If I had £ 100. a year to ſettle on a Pe pariſh, T would 
% do it after ſome ſuch way as this: 

„Twenty pounds a year I would appoint for an able at honeſt wo- 
man to teach forty of the pooreſt children to read, and to ſpin flax or 
« hemp, firſt upon the ſingle, and then upon the double wheel; which 
when they had well learned, they would be in a capacity to get their 
« own living. Five pounds a year I would allot for the rent 6f a large 
room, to n the children in. Twenty-five pounds a year I Sala 
« aſſign for the . of ng and hg to [Re We: <hildrent to o ſpin 
40 upon. rf | 
— n ITO a year 1 Soo Alls for the payment of the | 
«6 paor children that honed: _w the _ allowing one W b for every 
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« 600 750 of _ e the children ſhould every week be wy for, 
« and carry home to their poor parents, or elle he Jad out For them in 
* ſuch things as they needed. 5 r 
KFifteen pounds a year I would allot, for the weaving of ſuch Jerny 
* and whitening ſuch-cloth as ſhould be made of the yarn,” 
Eight pounds a year I would allow for the buying ſuch wheels and 
4 reels as the children ſhould uſe, which, at their going out of the houſe, 
5 1 would have given. unto them. | 
The remaining two pounds I would, appoint to be laid out for a 
« dinner for the Danes; ; which ſhould be upon a day preſixed: upon 
Which day they ſhould audite the accounts for the year paſt, and diſ- 
tribute the cloth which was made; ſome of it to the poor children 
« that ſpun the yarn, and the reſt to other poor people in the pariſh, 
6 eſpecially the aged and impotent; it being more eaſy for them to get 
« x meal $-meat to-feed their hungry bodies, as a ſhirt to cover them; 
« neither is the charity much leſs to clothe the naked than to feed the 
hungry; nor the promiſe greater to the one than to the other. How- 
< ever, by a deed of charity I ſhould do both; and alſo, by teaching the 
1 children to read and learn their catechiſms, you ſhould inſtruct their 
minds, which is a piece of charity no whit inferiour to the feeding their 
bodies or clothing their backs: for without knowledge, Solomon 
« faith, © the heart cannot be good; and God by the Propane com- 
* plains, that his people periſh for lack of knowledge. 
_ This ſettlement I would fo make, that it ſhould not be in the power 
of the pariſh, nor yet of the truſtees, to akenate to any other uſe or 
purpoſe whatſoever; but, upon ſo doing, it ſhould come to the hoſpi- 
« tal of Chriſt-church, or ſome ſuch like foundation; the governours 
« whereof would always take care that the truſt were performed; or in 
6 caſe i it was not, would ſoon take it out of their hands. | 
Having thus propoſed, as I conceive, a very likely way to prevent 
e idleneſs in the younger fort, my next care ſhall be to prevent it in 
thoſe that are of age; which I judge may be done by each pariſh, if 
they would provide ſuch work for them as they might carry to their. 
on houſes, which, though never ſo: mean and homely, are more de- 
4 firable than any other place; which alſo i is the way that I have taken 
in the pariſh aforeſaid, and Which f is the way that all the countries 
30 5 | take 
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take for the ſpinning of thoſe vaſt quantities of yarn which is every 
year made uſe of for the making of bayes, ſerges, fayes, and ſtuffs of 
all ſorts. And that which ae have propoſed, of bringing them! to a 
% public Work- houſe, will never effect the end deſired; for, ſuppoſe a 
« woman hath a ſick child or huſband, or ſome infirmity upon herſelf, 
« in all which caſes ſhe may do ſomething at home, but cannot leave 
« her own houſe: and ſuppoſing that none of theſe ſhould happen, 
« which is yet very frequent, not one perſon of many will endure the 
thoughts of going to a public work-houſe. Sometimes it happens, 
« nay very frequently I have known, that perſons of good education, 
and well related, have fallen into great poverty; which: for theſe 
« reaſons, and leſt they ſhould fall into contempt by the diſcovery, they 
are willing to hide as much as they can, and therefore cannot expoſe 
„ themſelves to work in a public place. 

„True, indeed, for vagrants and ſturdy beggars that have no habi- 
tation, and will not work unleſs they are held to it as galley flaves 
are tied to their oars, ſuch work-houſes are very neceſſary, and 1 

“ with we had more of them, and that thoſe we have were employed 
e to that purpoſe ; but for ſuch poor people as have habitations of their 
« own, and are known in the places where they live, and that would 
take pains at home, it is altogether unreaſonable and unprofitable, 
in my poor judgment, to bring enn to a public work-houſe . 
The following paſſage not onde affords us information reſpecting the 
prices of the important articles. of flax and hemp about the year 1680; 
but likewiſe ſhews, that, even at that period, ſome pariſhes contracted 
with undertakers for the employment of their Poor: Pia 
When I firſt began to employ the Poor in ſpinning, the beſt direction 
« T could receive was to pay for ſpinning the fame price that the flax and 
hemp ſtood me in, or what thoſe ſorts were generally ſold for: but 
« this I ſoon found to be in a very unequal way; foraſmuch as ſome 
people would ſpin a much finer thread than others, and better de- 
« ſerve eight-pence for ſpinning a pound of flax that coſt but ſix-pence, 
than another four-pence : ſo that after a little time I brought all the 


1 pay e to ſpin 600 yards for A e were the treat o 
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* PE which es knots or lays . a halt yard *. which 
makes juſt 600 yards; and fince then, with much ado, finding the 
< loſs to be great, I have brought them to 50 yards more, which yet is 
much leſs than is ſpun in other places. In the contract which the city 
*' of Briſtol made with one Mr. King and others, forthe employment of 


4 500 of their poor people, or more, in ſpinning, for the firſt year he 
Was obliged to pay them two- pence halfpenny for 1600 yards of yarn, 


which is much about the price that 1 pay the poor people here, be- 

cauſe they being either wholly to learn, or much to ſeek, might not 
be diſcouraged ; but after the firſt year, by this contract he. / might 
« alter the price, provided he never brought them to ſpin above 800 
e yards for a penny. And I doubt not, if our people could be brought 
to ſpin as much here, there would be no loſs by the linen we make, 


* hut rather profit 5 but the miſchief of it is, our people have neither 


been brought up to work hard or to fare hardly ; and the trade of 
* begging being known to be eaſy and gainful, they will much rather 
range about forty or fifty pariſhes in a day, and get a penny in each 
pariſh, than work hard in one to get fix-pence or eichtbpdnce, whic!tt 
* they muſt do in this employment, So that till the magiſtrate do his 
duty, and ſee the laws put in execution againſt beggars, or the people 


grow ſo wife as not to encourage this wicked courſe of life, I have 


little hope to ſee this matter much amended, | x4 $93 
Having given you an account of the price I pay for ſpinning, I | 


«ſhall now tell you what I pay for flax and hemp, (though this-is 


< ſometimes more or leſs as the markets riſe or fall,) as alſo what I 
« pay for dreſſing them, and for weaving the cloth I make; becauſe I 
% would. give the greateſt encouragement I could to the ſetting up this 
4 manufacture, for the employment of our bon a till n r 
i or better way ſhall be found out. | 

For Riga hemp.at this day I pay 20s. 1 rbb 1s very. = . 
«for Quinborough. about 22, which is cheap; for Muſcovia flax about 


44 4 hundred; for Quinborough about 408. a hundred; for Holladay 


4 about 36 for Paternoſter flax about 30; (all which prices are very 


high to what they are at ſome times 3) for Engliſh flax about 545d. a 
« pound, undreſſed ; which prices I rather inſert to give buyers a little 


Laim, than for. a ſtanding Wee; For * of Er I pay 48. 8d. a 
tba - | 5 | «© t. 
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« ct. For dreſſing hemp, long and ſhort, 11d. a dozen pound; for 


66 dreſſing flax I give 3d. a ſtone, accounting 8 pound to the ſtone. 
. For Weaving cloth I pay the ſeveral. prices following: for yarn 
66 ſpun to 6d, and 7d. a pound, for every ell of cloth 4 ell wide, 23d. ; 
« for that which is: 3 quarters and & wide, 3&d. ; for that which is 
« yard-wide, 4d. ; for that which is er id 5d, {4.33 
« For yarn ſpun to 9d. and 10d. a pound, I pay 4 more for 2 
« half quarter of an ell, riſing as before; in that of 7d. or 8d. and the 
like in that which 1s ſtiil Cars for coarſe cloth, yard and half- quarter 
« wide, I pay 3d. an ell; and for ſacking about 3d. a yard *.”” ; 
It does not appear that Mr. Firmin's work-houſe in Alderſcate con- 
tinued long ; in a thriving ſtate : his account of its ſucceſs, fo years 
after its erection, is rather diſcouraging to thoſe who expect much from 
ſimilar inſtitutions. This, I am fure,” he ſays, © is the worſt that 
can be ſaid of it, that it hath. not yet been brought to bear it's own 
„charges. The reaſon of which I have already given in part; how- 
ever, this doth greatly ſatisfy me, that every penny that hath been loſt 
« by it, either by myſelf, or by thoſe friends who have helped to bear it, 
e hath been many times gained to the Poor and to the Public. Neither 
« hath the loſs been ſo great as to affright any man that is able and hath 
%a good mind, from undertaking the. like; for in above { 4000. laid 
<« out the laſt year in the management of the Whole affair, reckoning 
+ houſe- rent, ſervants' wages, lof by learners, with the intereſt of the 
„money employed in the concern, there was not above L200. loſt; 
one chief reaſon of which I mult attribute to the kindneſs of ſeveral L 
40 perſons that took off ſome of the commodities I made at the price 
< they coſt me; and in particular to the Eaſt India and Guinea Com- 
« pany, who. gave me encouragement to make their Allabas cloths and 
e coarſe canvaſs for their pepper bags, which in former times they uſcd 
ce to have from other countries. It is moſt certain, that unleſs a higher 
ce impoſt be laid upon foreign linen, it will not be poſſible for us, at | 
=” preſent, to make it ſo. & as it. is. brought over; for our poor peo- 
4e ple will neither work ſo hard nor live ſo, n as generally the Poor 
« of other places do: therefore we muſt be content to > loſe Aas . 
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he. wwe . way; or find ſome other to employ our Epe in; for em- 
_ « ployed they mult be, as we tender the good of their ſouls or bodies. 
And I am of opinion, notwithſtanding all I have yet heard or read to 
the contrary, that the ſetting up the linen manufacture would be 
* many ways of advantage to this country, although, to provide againſt 
the worſt, I have made a good progreſs in the :woolith manufacture 
«alſo; inſomuch that, had not the price of wool advanced ſo much 
« lately, I doubt not but by this time to have made one of one : but of 
* this I ſhail give no further account at preſent . 

« All that I have more to ſay, is to requeſt that ſuch dards as bins 
any kindneſs for my undertaking, to aſſiſt me therein, by taking off 
„my hands ſeme of the cloth e poor people ſhall make, at the price 

it ſtands me in, though it be a little dearer than they might have cloth. 
« elſewhere. I have met with ſome perſons ſo charitable, that not 
„having occaſion-for any for their own uſe, have bought good quan- 
* tities to give away to the Poor, who have been as thankful for it as 
for money, there being many thouſands that have not above one ſhirt 
« to their backs, and many that have none; inſomuch that within leſs 
«than two years I have given away to men, women, and children, 

above zooo, whoſe bodies have been greatly refreſhed by them: and 
« dotbt not "nf many have e God for them, and prayed for their 
« benefactors 
In 168 3 was publiſned a ſhort ie n 6% Diſcourſs touch- 
Thug Proviſion for the Poor, which is laid to have been written by Sir 


2 8 other plans for the benefit of the Poor i in NA tis. the eee 
che eſtabliſhment of a city fund or bank for advancing money upon pawns, at moderate in- 
tereſt, to the neceſſitous. He obſerves, that the Poor © are fain to go to fuch brokers as 
ic Fill not lend twenty ſhillings a week under ſix-pence, which comes to twenty-ſix hogs 
14 n year by which trade they make above two hundred and thirty pounds of one in a year's 
time, to the ruin of many poor people. Neither (he adds) are our tally-men many of them 
« much better, who truſt poor perſons with twenty ſhillings worth of goods, or rather with 
| ttwfelve of fourteen thillings worth inſtead 6f twenty ſhillings, to pay them by ſix-pence a 

«gk; herein after they have failed for ſome time to pay, they hurry them into priſon, 
«with great charge ſor arreſt and proceedings at law, which many times thrice exceeds the 


4 feſt debt. Collection, &c. p. 11.—Pawnbrokers are now obliged,. by At of Parliament, 


10 content themſelves with more moderate profit: they are, however, allowed 20 per cent. 
for goods which remain in pawn with them a twelve - month, and propoytionally for a leſs 
time. (36 Geo. III. c. 87. ) $ — &c. p. 44+. . 
r Matthew 
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Matthew Hale; it does not, however, appear from any part of it's con- 


tents at what period of his life this great man turned his attention to- 
wards the inveſtigation of this important ſubject; but there is every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that this ſmall work was written long before his death, 
which happened in 1676. Many concurrent circumſtances induce me 
to think, that it was drawn up before the Reſtoration.. It is not pro- 
bable, that whilſt he was engaged in the toils of proſeſſional duty at 
the bar, he had either leiſure or inclination to enter into an enquiry not 
immediately connected with juriſprudence. In 1653, he was appointed 
one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas; but, upon the death 
of Cromwell, in 1658, he refuſed to accept a new commiſſion under 
the protector Richard; and retired into the country, where he ſedulouſſy 
ſecluded himſelf from his proſeſſion until the Parliament aſſembled 
which called home Charles the Second. Being returned a member for 
the county of Glouceſter, he was again immerſed in public affairs very 
early in 1660: towards the end of "the year he was created Lord Chief 
Baron; and, in. 1671, appointed to the high ſituation of Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England, which he reſigned a fone months before his death, 
in 1675. His varticular account of the Glouceſterſhire woollen manu- 
facturen, which he recommends as. a proper employment for the Poor, 
ſeems to me to be more characteriſtic of a Country Gentleman than of 
a Lord Chief Juſtice ; his price of wool (12d. the pound) is much too 
high for any period ſubſequent to the Revolution* ; and the important 
Act relative to Settlements, which was palled in 16625, is not men- 
tioned: ſo that, from theſe, and various other, circumſtances, I am fully 
perſuaded, that this little work, if it is the production of Sir Matthew 
Hale, was written by him during his retirement. in 1659. But, to pro- 
deed to his diſcourſe itſelf— 

In commenting on the 43d of Elizabeth, he remarks, that 4 it makes: 
* two proviſions ; firſt, for the impotent Poor, that are not liable to 
6 work: u it is a good proviſion for ſuch. if duly executed. But, 


See p. 220. 7 2 One writer, i ina” mentions the | price of wool VR the year 
16715 at 12d. the pound, This riſe, however, in the price appears to have been occaſioned 
by an extraordinary exportation. Smith on Wool, ad ed. i. 171. After the e. | 
the price of wool-was ene 8 — No. I. p. Juxziii. 

| 7 14 Car. II. er 18. 105 | . W 
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he tay, «the plaiſter is not ſo large as the fore; there are many Br 
Who are able to work if they wack it, and had it at reuonebls v wages, 
4 by Khich they could ſupport themſelves and their families, which 
& oftentimes are many. Theſe are not within the proviſion of the law, 
and if they come for exhibitions, they are denied, or at leaſt have but 
„ very ſmall, and ſuch as cannot fupport them and their families. 
% And indeed if they ſhould have ſufficient exhibition for the ſupport of 
„ them and their families, the pariſhes where they live were not able 
«to fopply them in a proportion anſwerable to their neceſſities, or 
= anſwerable to that fopply which a full imployment would afford 
44 them: for itrſtance, a poor man and his wife, though able to work, 
. may have four children, two of them poſſibly able to work, two of 
44 them not able: the father and mother are not able to maintain 
00 ' themſelves and family | in meat, drink, clothing, and houſe- rent, under 
WS 10 ſhillings er week; and ſo much they ht Probably g get if im- 
0 ployed: this amounts to 26. fer ann.; if tre were 40 fuch fami- 
wo hes in a great pariſh, and they lived upon this exhibition collected by 
1 rates, it won ariſe to above Z 800. fer ann. which in many pariſhes 
«exceeds the yearly value of their land or rents, yet when theſe perſons 
are kept on work, thus much muſt be gotten by them, and without a 
« fupply equivalent to this, they muſt ee by begs ging or ftealing, or 
* ſtarve: therefore the ſecond proviſion 1 _ 
2. For thoſe Poor that are able to work, and in reference to them, 


— power to raiſe ecke 3 rating res 2 and ſetting 
46 ec Poor on work. 


1 The effects of this jivriiber ate, SUN ie n e 
J. In the execution of the law already made; for ker any man 
look over moſt of the populous pariſhes in E ldd; welt there 
4 are > rates made for the relief of the impotent Poor, and it may be, 

the fame relief is alſo given in a narrow meaſure to ſome others 
— Sang families, and upon this they live miſcrably, and at 
<« beſt from hand to mouth, and if they cannot get work to make out 

4 6 « their livelihood, |, they and their children ſet up a trade of begging. at 
48 beſt: But it is rare to ſee any eee of a ſtock in any pariſh for 
relief of the =o ns Are prin al) theſe; F. The 

generality of Rs 1 chat are able, yet unwilling, to excted the preſent 


56 «© neceflary 
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-« neceſſary charge, they do propoſe to live for an hour, rather than to 
project for the future; and although poſſibly trebling their exhibition 
in one groſs ſum, at the beginning of the year, to raiſe a ſtock, might 
«© in all probability render their future yearly payments for ſeven years 
* together leſs by half or two thirds, than what muſt be without it ; yet 
6, they had rather continue on their yearly pay ments, year after year, 
6 though it exhauſt them in time, and make the Poor nothing the bet- 
* terat the year s end. 2. Becauſe thoſe places where there are moſt 
4 Poor, conſiſt for the moſt part of tradeſmen, whoſe eſtates lie princi- 
* pally in their ſtocks, which they will not endure to be ſearched into, 
* to make them contributary to raiſe any conſiderable ſtock for the Poor; 
nor indeed ſo much as to the ordinary contributions: but they lay all 
the Rates to the Poor upon the rents to lands and houſes, which alone, 
„without the help of ſtocks, are as well by law rateable as lands, both 
to the relief and raiſing a ſtock for the Poor. 3. Becauſe the church- 
„ wardens and overſeers, to whom the power 1s given, are inhabitants 
e of the ſame pariſh, and are either unwilling to charge themſelves, or 
to diſpleaſe their neighbours in charging more thingy” they needs muſt 
< towards the Poor: and although it were to be wiſhed and hoped that 
the Juſtices of Peace would Vs forwardly to enforce them if they 
+ might, though it may concern them alſo in point of preſent profit; 
yet if they would do any thing herein, they are not impowered to 
cCcompell the church-wardens winh overſeers to do it, who moſt certainly 
will never go about it, to burden, as they think, themſelves, and dif- 
„ pleaſe their neighbours, unleſs ſome compulſary power were not only 
lodged by-law, but alſo executed in ſome that may have a power over 
them to inforce it, or to do it, if they do it not, and to do it effec- 
« tually, if they do it either partially, or too ſparingly. - 4. Becauſe peo- 
ple do not conſider the inconvenience that will in time grow to them- 
« ſelves by this neglect, and the benefit that would i ina dune time ac- 
rue to them by putting it in ae if a W e ee was a little 
„ patience, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. : * 1 97 3? 
II. The ſecond defect is in the law itſelf; e are theſe: 
« 1. No power from the Juſtices of Peace, or ſome ſuperintendent 


„power, to compel the raiſing f a . . * eee 
« ur overſeers noglect it. 9 n 5 


Von. 1. . « 2 The 
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2. The act eee every tu Þ 8 ©" it may 1 =O are 
2 5 to do little towards it; neither would it be ſo effectual as if three, 
four, or ſive or more contiguous pariſhes did contribute towards the 
« „ raiſing of a. ſtock proportionable, to their Poor reſpectivelj. 
. There is no power for hiring or erecting a common | houſe, or 
4 place for their common work-houſe. 
He, therefore, propoſes the following remedy, which I mall detail at 
length; as many ſubſequent projectors have conſidered the ſubject in 
the ſame point of view, and ſuggeſted alterations in the er Laws 


| extremely ſimilar to thoſe here recommended: 


: 0 


1. That the Juſtices of the Peace, at the Quarter - Seſſt ons, pr 0 foe 
6 out and diſtribute the pariſhes in their ſeveral counties into ſeveral 
« diviſions, wherein they are reſpectively placed, viz. one, two, 
as three, four, five or fix pariſhes to a work-houſe, according to 
« the greatneſs or ſmallneſs, and the accommodation of the ſeveral 

« pariſhes. , K 

_ $21 Thats at that Seflions, the church-wardens and overſeers of the 
« Poor of the reſpective pariſhes bring in their ſeveral Rates for the 
« relief of their reſpective Poor upon oath. And that the ſaid Juſtices 
« do aſſeſs three, four, or five yearly pays to be levied and collected 
tat one or two entire ſums, within the time prefixed by them for the 


4 raiſing of a ſtock to ſet the Poor within thoſe precincts on work; and 


to build or procure a convenient work-houſe for employing the Poor, 
if need be, in it, and for lodging materials, and for inſtrufing _ 
« dren.in-the trade or work. | 
4 3. That there be yearly hath. by the. fame e a Aube for 
„ each work-houſe, with a convenient ſalary out of the ſaid ſtock, or 
«+, the proceed thereof, to continue for three years; and two overſeers to 
ſee the iſſuing and return of the ſaid ſtock, and to take accounts, 
«+ quarterly or monthly, of the maſter, as they ſhall think fit. 
4. That the ſtock: be delivered to the overſeers, and by them iſſued 
« to the maſter, as there ſhall be occaſion; - and that they alſo, from 
u time to time, receive the ATP of the faid ſtock, and the ere 
for the ſame. * F 
F. That Anand of every year the * ind enen give up 
« « their accounts to the two. next Juſtices of the Peace, at times by 
. | "8 POW} Pe SO * then 
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them prefixed, and publicly notified to the inhabitants of each pre- 


« einct, to the end that they may take any e ee to ſuck ; accounts | 


if there be cauſe, 

« 6. That the maſter and overſeers of every reſpective work-houſe 
« ſtand and be incorporate by the name of Maſter and Overſeers of the 
« reſpective precincts, and capable to take in ſucceſſion, by will or other- 
e wife, lands, goods, money, or other legacies or gifts for the benefit 
<« of the Poor within their reſpective pfetingts | 

7. That they may alſo be accountable, as well to their reſpective 
4 ſucceſſors, as alſo to the Juſtices of the Peace at the Quarter-Seſſions, 


<« for the benefit and proceed and employment of ſuch 225 and be- 
« queſts. 


„ 8. That they be diſabled to grant any lands to them given or be- ; 
* queathed for any longer term than one year, and at an 2228 


« rent. 

« g. That if any perſon, that is able to work, and not able to main- 
* tain himſelf, ſhall refuſe to do fo, he may be forced thereunto by 
« warrant of two Juſtices of Peace, by eker. and moderate 
4 correction in ſuch Work-houſe. 

10. If any perſon employed by the Aale ſhall imbezzel, or wil- 
« fully prejudice or ſpoil his work, he ſhall, upon complaint and proof 
<« thereof by the party grieved to any Juſtice of Peace, and, by war- 
« rant from him, receive impriſonment, or moderate ng By 
<« warrant from ſuch Juſtice.” 

Of the benefits that would ariſe from the aig! of his pla, Sir 
Matthew Hale ſeems to have entertained very ſanguine ideas. The 
manufactures of ſerges, kerſeys, and baizes, which were confined to 
Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Colcheſter, and the manufacture of vari- 
ous ſorts of linen cloth, which was carried on in ſome (but, proba- 
' bly, a very inconſiderable,) degree in Lancaſhire, would (he thinks,) 
be communicated to other places, and be gradually diffuſed over the 
whole kingdom. Numbers of Poor, (he fays,) might, by theſe 
means, be employed in dreſſing hemp and flax, in ſpinning, weaving, 
bleaching, and the like. To the objection, that both materials, and 
| genen, to inſtruct the Poor in the various branches of work, were 


„„ : wanting 


\ 
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wanting, he ors; that, if once the een were dog to 
de put into a method by this way, all men would quickly ſow hemp 
« and flax ! in ſome parcels of their tillage, - and poſhbly ſome lands that 
WO, were not ſo fit for other tillage would be employed in this TWO 
8 « acres. of hemp and flax in every pariſh would employ multitude-, 
„ which now people neglect to ſow, becauſe they have no way to went 
6, or employ it: and for inſtructors, when once the alarm is abroad of 
6 tucha deſign; it will draw over. workmen, from other foreign parts; 
5e and by this means We gained, or at leaſt recovered the ſkill of making 
« eollen cloth from other parts, as appears by undeniable oidente: 
72 And if 3 it. hall be aid that this will defraud and ſtraiten us of labourers 
6s in our woollen manufaQufes, there can be no fear of that, for we 
* have Poor enough to be employed in both; and it is moſt certain, 
i « that: the populouſneſs of the kingdom ſtill increaſeth, notwithſtanding 
@ its great exhauſtings by wars and plagues, and foreign plantations 3 © 
* and conſequently the Poor will be proportionably nan ſo that 
5 we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that in one ſeven years, by the bleſſing of 
God, the very proceeds, that will be able and fit to work, of poor fa- 
4. "milies, will be more than double what they now are, which will con- 
4 tinually increaſe in a kind of geometrical progreſſion, whereby re: 
** will be enough for double the employment that is now for them. 
Of the general utility of manufaQures, as furniſhing employment for 
numbers of people, he gives the following very ſatisfactory proof, in 
1 an inſtance, which, (he 5 4 he had 1 iel and cn ge 99, and 
1 - anne. 99 D a | ; 
1 The ordinary proceſs and time, "Oe Rs of ihe 6 common 
« courſe medly cloath, of our Glouceſterſhire elf at this day, i * 
| I. In every ſuch cloath, of about 32 yards long, there is ninety 
= « pounds of /wool, which wilf coft, at this day, at 72d. BET, 8 ur, 
_ = „ poun ten n things, v VIZ. ordinary it in a = grey: Goath. * 
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. Out of which deduQting the materials f wool, 2 ak and oil, 
6 there remains entirely for the expence of work. to the amount of. 
« £6.58. It 1s true, at this day, t this cloath yields 1 not. above Li 12. to be 
6 fold, which, | is only 58. baff but when ade is s, uieker, it may ; 

« yield £33: 3s, or more. FR 

0 3.1 The people employed. in. bringing about this oath ti to be. ready 
« are + VIZ- three Weavers , and ſpoglers, two breakers, fix ſpinners, ; 
m one fuller and burler, one ſheerman, one garter and picker :. the Wea- 
60 vers ſupply t the. office of "ſpooler and WAILPET... | vin 1 a. 8 eee N 

0 Tha, Theſe will bring about the firſt cloat in about two months. 
6  ſhace;, but being continued in a conſtant tract, the cloath. will be 
« brought. about in three weeks time; 51 for all the. other workmen are 
« at work, and fit the cloath for the weaver, in that ſpace that, he i 1 is wea - y 
— ving, the firſt cloath.. el n OCR AY 
ME Conſequently, this one loom tus 8 al the year round, 
« allowing 1 two months to the firlt oath, and, three weeks to every. | 
4 other, Will make Fourteen. returns the fiſt FE; 240 5 mad . 
40 for fa e, and fixtec en returus every years ter. TED af ene 
. 6. Conſequently, that, w which, 15 101 119435 

« fourteen, poor workmen, 90 555 year: 18 487. 105. =o 22 

4 a Jears is £ 97¹ and by. 75 e gen it, is eaſy. to. 4 
wh ae e e i k, being fu VN” LM —y 


7 
| 
on” Fon About. 
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08; on. 3 p 100. ſtock will for ever keep this loom going, and main- 
« tain theſe 14 workmen; and conſequently a ſtock of Z'1400 will 
© keep on foot four looms work, and keep on work 56 perſons, and 
ebe able to abide the ordinary delays of fate incident to the markets. 
8. But if it could be ſuppoſed that the cloath vould be ſold as ſoon as 
rms (which is not, I confeſs, reaſonably to be expected,) then a 
«ſtock of £24. would, by its continual return, provide materials and 
pay the workmen for one loom's work in perpetuity. : but becauſe the 
* returns by-fale cannot be as ſpeedy as the Work is done, the ſtock 
< muſt be near ( 100 to abide the delay of a month, two, or three, or 
more, in point of fale; and likewiſe to buy wool ſeaſonably for work. 
< Arid by this it appears, that although too. ſtock, by its ſixteen re- 
turns, yields but an ren advantage to the maſter at ſiye 
04 ſhillings er cloath, viz. but four pounds 1 in the year; yet it yields a 
conſiderable advantage to the poor wo orkers, Viz, 1 near rod. fer annum; 
4 and conſequently a stock of £ 400. yields near L£ 400. fier annum; 
Ty and confequently theſe 56 poor People, that are kept on work 
«with this Rock of L 14 400. could not live better if the pariſh Were 
40 at the expence of £ 400. fer annum to relieve them; nor indeed ſo 
£6 well, conſidering they 2 are by this means kept 1 in a way of employ- 
„ment and honeſt induſtry : and yet, without ſome ſupply, either by 
| «wages or « contribution, theſe 56 poor people, being deſtitute of wages 
«. or contributions to this value, or near 1. muſt live by ſtealing or 
add begging; * ſtarye. WL. QIGOW IT $123 4. GEN | 
The following are the obj ens which ne ſuppoſes will be” made 
againſt His . iſt. that yearly contributions for the relief of the 
Pobr ate leſs burthenſome than four years collection, which muſt be 
paid before: hand in order to provide a ſtock: 2d. that many idle peo- 
| ple wi ill rather beg than Work: 34. thai 


t no conſiderable advantage can 
X P fied from a ſtock of ff 400. when, perchance, in a line of trad- 
| 11 7 or 5000 C. employed by maſters i in a pariſh are but ſufficient to 
{et the Poor on work: Ath. that private manufacturers, Who endea- 


52. 


vour, for their _ intereſt, to make the moſt of their trade, often 


meet with grea „Which ina ir cine ſtocks; and that à public 
concern, hich e ant ot be e ex 5ected 0. be mans 8 ed with ſuch pru- ; 
dence, muſt often be wo the fame ore ion: "5th, that the Poor may 
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have work, if they will apply for it; and that the ſetting up of a public 
trade will only make workmen more independent and leſs ſolicitous of 
employment with private traders, which will tend to the decay of trade: 
th. that the Poor, Who are not employed, are either ſuch as cannot cr 
will not work, or will ſteal and purloin the work; and that ſuch will 
undo the work-houſe: 7th. that there will be great difficulty 1 in procur- 
ing perſons ſufficiently RIA and ny; to Org the ſuperintendance 
* ſuch a concern. 

To the firſt objection the author thus replies t . K. a man had a rent 
« of inheritance iſſuing out of his land, he would not think much of 
„giving 16 years purchaſe to buy it in: and the charge that goes out 
* for the Poor, as it is as much and as certain a charge as a tent, ſo it is 
evident to us that it hath increaſed yearly; 1 and, of neceſſity, the longer 
things ate continued in this careleſs Wy, it muſt increaſe in an exceſ- 
« five proportion; and to give four years' purchaſe to abate it, or if it 
„were but to keep it in ſtay, were good huſbandry. 2. Beſides this, 
< let a man conſider what other loſſes do accrue by the want of a due 
proportion of work, and an induſtrious education for the Poor, in 
thieving and ſtealing, and ſending ſuch malefactors to gaols at the 
charges of the pariſh, in proſecuting them at aſſizes and ſeſſions, in 
cutting and deſtroying of woods, pulling of hedges, and treſpaſſes on 
corn and graſs thereby, in alms-giving at the door: theſe would be, 
« jf not altogether prevented, at leaſt in a great meaſure they would, 
when that moſt unchriſtian and indeed inhuman way of living 
* among moſt ordinary 99% (ee 3g ants is Carne; 0p Fs convenient em- 
« ployment and wages“ . | 
Io the ſecond ob objeeon” „5 ae at ths eſtablſhiietit of work- 
houſes! will render working more profitable than begging; that the 
educating of children in induſtrious Habits will remove their propetifity 
to become beggars; and that, when men ate once cohvinced that the 
Poor may have work upon reaſonable terms, the law's both againſt 
desen, . 2 gs relieve them, wy be cheerfully put in execu- 
tion. B 16 49g yorAtd; £5 (TUO) OE Y01053 2 
The lock, he thinks, * would be? a great help to'the Poor iti a time 
Sn ſcarcity: of work, although it Thos lie ll in a time of plenty of 
£6 IDE The: ſupply of work; for a M— or tro, or three, ma year, 
8 | 40 when 


EE 


M when: traders 82 adyantage ive over, keeps 8 885 on the wheels, 
? N and yields a conſiderable ſupply: and, . in, good times, when there 
5 „is no nged of it, it is as e erat ad improvement as pri- 
5 yate..men's;Hocks are. Me if once ſuch a ſtock were 
** going, it wopld not only 1 inch alc 8 l bur ait would have conti- 
nued acceſſion y charitable giſts, which would do five times the good 
5 thus employed, than employed, as they are, in doles andi little yearly 
= penſions, which conſume and come to nothing, but ATC; {wallowed up 
in the preſent. Noeſlitr of the Pgor, and leave. pag x 
5 vantage behind them. ef bag eie 10 0 3 
Admitting thers might; be a. loſs on the ſtock e en year, Nein it 
would be but gradual, and not annihilate the ſtock in leſs than five or 
tix years; during which period the nation. would be well. repaid. by the 
2 education which would be thus provided for the Poor. 
18 anſwer t to the fifth objection is: * 1. It is true, When trading is 
quick, poſſibly they may have work enough; but upon any check in 
* trade, they are ↄſtentimes turned off, unleſs they will work at extream 
< low wages, and ill paid. 2. When work is ſo plenteous at private 
« * hands, there may be an intermiſſion or relaxation of the employment 
« of the common ſtock; , eſpecially if they can have better wages at 
te hands; for it will be enough. for this to be ſupplemental of the 
« defects,of work at othe hands, and/it-ſufficiently attains it's end if it 
may be a refuge in the tit time of need for thoſe that would work and 
8 T cannot get it, and an expedient to enforce4hoſe to workwho can and 
E - 66 « will not. „ d Haier a Slg thc 1 
To the ſixth * "hg 15 "WY 5 e * e men 
cannot procure work, and that this will be a reſerve for them; and that, 
as ſoon as a work-houſe and ſtock are once ſettled, others will de dem- 
elled to work, by the layys againſt vagrants being enforced. 
Reſpecting the difficulty of finding proper maſters for 4 1 
houſes, he ſays: ** there be, many poor and honeſt men, who for a ſmall 
| « ſalary, and a roam or 4 e;to work and lodge in, in-the,work+houle, 
40 would be fit enough to undertake the employment of a maſter: and 
2 - - of « yet. he ould hape 19.1 great, truſt upon him; for the ſtock: would be 
=—_ E 1 lodged i in. the h hands of the _ and they to deliver it out, and 
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® tial men, and at no great trouble; and eligible either by the Juſtices 
“ of Peace, or pariſhioners, yearly, or once in three years; and their 
« trouble would be no greater than the trouble of overſcers of the woes 
& or church-watdens in any parifh.“ 

He concludes with recommending his plan as a debt which we os to 
our nature as Men; a work highly neceſſary for us as Engliſhmen ; and 
our firſt duty as Chriſtians. © The want of a due proviſion! for education 
* and relief of the Poor in a way of induſtry, is (he ſays,) that which 
&« fills the gaols with male factors, and fills the kingdom with idle and 
00 onipitolitaBle perſons, that conſume the ſtock: of the kingdom without 
© improving it, and that will daily increaſe, even to à def6lationg in 
« time. And this errour in the firſt concoftion is never temediable but 
e by gibbets and whipping. But there muſt be a ſound, . prudent, and 
* reſolved method for an induſtrious education of the Poor, that will 
give better remedy againſt theſe corruptions than the after-gains of 
„ penalties can.“ 

Richard Dunning, in his « Plain and Eaſy Method, thewing how the 
office of Overſeer of the Poor may be managed, whereby it may be 
£ 9600. per annum advantage to the County of Devon, without abating 
the weekly relief of any Poor,” (publiſhed in 168 5,) was of opinion 
that the ſtatutes in force, if duly executed, were ſuffleient to reduce 
the number of Poor. He ſays, © It has been an afſperſion unjuſtly caſt 
o the ſtatures of the 43d Elizabeth for relief of Poor, that the hw. 
& hath made multitudes idle and careleſs: and that allowing them a 
d refuge for relief from their parithes, hath cauſed them the leſs to 
„ provide for themſelves. Indeed, by that law, the pariſh is (as they 
«* commonly ſay,) bound to find them; but that in a far other and larger 
< ſenſe than they mean, viz. work for thoſe that will labour, punyh- 
& ment for thoſe that will not, and bread for thoſe that cannot; and if 
* the two firſt parts of that law were duly obſerved, the Poor would 
not only be reduced to a ſmall number, comparatively to what they 
* now are, but there would be no ſuch Poor as idle and wandering 
* rogues and vagabonds, as the ſtatute of the 29th of the ſame Queen 
« thews there were before that time: and the puniſhment appointed for 
* {uch looſe perſons being that they be whipt, and ſent to the place of 

Von I c Gg * their 


* their birth, as an ad adoonition to mY inbobicans of vs plave-to bring 
* up their children better.. 3 

le propoſes, that all poor perſons 2 5 cannot give a Katia ey ac- 
count of themſelves, ſhall be provided by the overſeers with liſts of tho 
perſons they are to work with; and if they do not work according to 
direction, that they ſhall be committed to the houſe of correction. 
His calculation, however, of the ſum, which he will ſave to the county 
by thus employing the Poor, ſeems founded on very ſlender data *; and 

e methods by which he propoſes to enforce his regulations are liable to 
many objections. The chief information which his work contains, is 
that a Devonſhire day-labourer, by threſhing and other agricultural 
work, could earn 5d. a day all the year round, and his diet, which he 
eſtimated at 5d. a day more. Women, he thinks, in the county of 
Devon, could earn their diets worth 18d. a Week, and 6d. a week 
bag - 


2 ( 40. per annum in the pariſh of Winkley is eh more than { 1000. in the ſub. 
« diviſions ; and L 1000. per annum in the ſubdiviſion is ſomewhat more than TE 9000-per 

1 in the county : conſequently that which may be done elſe where, as well as in 
_ © Winkley, as what is hereby propoſed, may, and is C 40. per annum clear adyantage to the 
E pariſh of Winkley, and will be 4 9000. per annum advantage to this county.“ His chief 
method of raiſing this ſum of (40. in the pariſh of Winkley, is by preventing the beggars 
from wandering about the country, and obliging them to work ſo many days with each of 
the pariſhioners, who contribute towards the Poor's Rate. Thaſe who receive relief from the 
- pariſh, he propoſes ſhould bring a certificate from the perſon, who had employed them be- 
tween the pay-days, in order to entitle them to any further allowance from the pariſh... | 
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wake? 1.25 Ga 0 HAB,TER III. 
4 Of the Poor, from the Revolution to the Preſent Period; 
6 | . 1 : hh a ; | | Ailint 1 
| 18 SHALL now proceed to notice the principal publications which have 
! A 
appeared upon this ſubject, and the various legiſlative alterations which | 


as have been made 1 in our code of Poor Laws ſince the Revolution. . eee, 


examined very carefully, tried by ſome little operations of his own 
upon the ſame ſubject, and compared with the ſehemes of other political 


Of the circumſtances of the labouring claſſes of the Aa Fr that 


important period, we may form | tolerable eſtimate from the informa- | 
tion contained in Dr. Davenant' J Political Eſfays, and the able calcula- 
tions of Gregory King, which were drawn up with a view of- aſcertain- 
mg the wealth and population of the kingdom. | 


In we 40 Eſſay upon the ee means of making a people gainers | 
in the balance of trade, Dr. Davenant preſents us with the fol- 4 
lowing curious computation of Gregory King's, which he ſays he had 


| 
urithmeticians. | 
8 * Publiſhed in 1699. Whitworth' edition Tf i 184 i 
| . = | 2 
Go 2 | A Scheme : 
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1 4 . of the Income and Expence of the ſeveral Fans in England, 
calculated for the Year 1 688. 
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35.0 Common Soldiers - = — 2 490 
z:; tt $,950,000 
: SET 4 . Account is | 4-4 44 8 
. — th e king + 3 34.488, $00j12 18 11 15 $13,023,700 
5 el N | wealth of the gue 5 9.010, 0e 3 33 7 6] 622,500] 
f ee {nos 2 8 9, lor aco 
: D 8 | ; 128 . — —— 


. TOR political arichmetician nnn Gregory King's accurate refering in diſquifitions of this nature. In the 
Table, however, be ſore Us, it would ſeem, from the calculations of Dr. Price, Mr. Howlett, and other writers on Population, 


2 average for the number of perſdus ia a family. In other reſpedts his eſtimate, no doubt, con- 
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The following extracts from a very copious Table in the Eſſay 
upon Ways and Means,” which was publiſhed in 1695, ſhew the pro- 
portion of Poor's Rate borne by each county in England about the year 
168 5. The column containing the reſpective contributions of each 
county towards the aſſeſſment for ſhip-money in 1636, affords a tole- 
rable idea of the comparative rental of different parts of the kingdom at 

that period; as the column containing the produce of each county to- 
wards the aid of 45. in the pound, (the commencement of the preſent | 
land-tax,) does for the year 1693. The produce of the exciſe on ale 
and beer, the number of houſes, and the population of each county, in 
1690, which I have calculated according to Davenant's proportion of 
fix perſons to a houſe*, are. added as ſupplemental proofs to enable us 
to eh 2498 the proſperity and reſources of England at the Revolu- 
Of the eſtimate of the Poor's Rates in the laſt column, Dr. Da- 
3 55 remarks, that © it as collected with great labour and expence 
by Mr. Arthur Moore, a very knowing perſon.” He had not the ac- 
count of Wales: but, according to the proportion which the principa- 
lity bore to the reſt of the kingdom in other taxes, it's Poor's Rate was 
calculated at about 133.753. and conſequently the Poor's Rate of tùhñʒe 
whole kingdom was Luppoſed, with great e, to amount to 


a * ge | 


« Whitward's 5 edition, 1. 1. 39. 


; Whitworth's edition, 1. 29. This proportion, of 6x perſons to a houſe, is, however, too 
high z 3 as Gregory King's, of 4:7; to a family, is too low: Mr. Howlett, from very fatisfaQtory 
data, eſtimates the average of perſons to a houſe at 52. I refer the nears for a very full 
wt a of 125 8 to Mr. Chalmers! 5 Ellimate, 2d. edit. 
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FROM THE REFORMATION:T@ THE REVOLUTION. 23x 
On the ſirſt of the preceding tables Dr. Davenant makes the follow- 


ing obſervations: “ Mr. King,” he ſays, © divides the whole body. o- 
the people into two. principal claſſes, r 


| Heads. 
* Enereaſing the wealth of the i "et ST SE$29 
o Decreaſing the wealth of the kingdom 7 2,825,000 


% By which he means, that the firſt clafs of the people, from land, arts 
and induſtry, maintain themſelves, and add every year ſomething to 


< the nation's general ſtock; and beſides this, out of their ſaperfivity, 


contribute every year ſo much to:the maintenance of others. 

«© That, of the 2d claſs, ſome partly maintain themſelves by labour, 
* (as the heads of the. cottage families,) but that the reſt, as moſt of 
the wives and children of theſe, ſick and impotent people, idle beggars: 
and vagrants, are nouriſhed at the expence of others, and are a yearly 
burthen to the public, conſuming annually ſo much as would be other- 
* wile added to the nation's general ſtock. 

The bodies of men are without doubt the moſt valuable treaſure of” 
* country; and, in their ſphere, the ordinary people are as ſerviceable. 
to the commonwealth as the rich, if they are employed in honeſt. 

labour and uſeful arts; and, ſuch being more in number, do more 
contribute to inereaſe the nation's wealth, than the higher rank. 

But a country may be populous : and yet poor, (as were the ancient. 
& Gauls and Scythians,) ſo that numbers, unleſs they are well employed, 
make the body politic big, but unwieldy; ſtrong, but unactive; as to 
© any uſes. of good government. Their's is a wrong opinion, who 
think that mouths profit a eountry that conſume its product: and it 

© may be more truly affirmed, that he who does not ſome way ſerve the 
„ commonwealth, either b y. being. employed himſelf, or by employing” 
* others, is not only a aelels, bur a hurtful member to it. 
ME... is charity; and hat indeed we owe'ts human kind to en 

4 proviſſo on for the aged, t the lame, | the fick, the blind, aud the 3 impotent; . 

«Tit is a office we. owe to, the. rc not to fuffer ſuch, as. 


7 Thaye health, and who, might maintain, — to ay e drones, : and. 
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Upon a he 8 of the hearth-books, made in Michaelmaſs'r68' y; it 
« was found, that of the 1,300,000 houſes in the whole kingdom, thoſe 
e of one chimney amounted to 554, 631; but ſome of theſe having land 
about them, in all our calculations we have computed the cottagers 
but at 500,000 families. But of theſe a large number may get their 
„ livelihood, and are no charge to the parifſi; for which reaſon, Mr. 
King very judicioufly computes his © cottagers and paupers decreaſing 
the wealth but at 400,000 families; in hien account he includes 
the poor-houſes in cities, towns, and villages; beſides which, he reckons 
« 30,000 vagrants, and altogether to — 2 up 1,436,000 heads. This 
s a very great proportion of the people to be a burden upon the other 

<« part, and is a weight upon the land intereſt, of which the landed 
gentlemen muſt certainly be very ſenfible*, 


If this vaſt * of men, inſtead of ny expenſive, cout be ren- 


Un cakes eſſay, Dr. Davenant informs us, ne he Poor's Rate raiſed for their relief. 
which, in 1689, ve have ſeen, amounted to f 6654362,. had conſiderably riſen before the year 
1695, in. conſequence of. a great decay in the. foreign. trade and home manufacture; and 
that, in time of peace, we paid nearly 4 as much to the ours as to the maintenance of the Go- 
vernment, and for our Protection. 2 

This great political writer ſeems to have en fenfible of the abuſes which exiſted in 
parochial expenditure, and makes the following, (in ſome points very judicious,) obferva- . 
tions on the ſubſect. He ſays, « Ag this money is managed: in moſt places, inſtead of re- 
«lieving ſuch as are truly poor and impotent, (which the laws deſign,) it ſerves, only tq 
©« nouriſh and continue vice and floth in the nation And he goes on to obſerve 7 © If pub- 
© lic work+houſes were fet up in every ton atidicounty,-and if the works and manufactures 

proper for every place and country were fixed and eſtabliſhed in it, the Poor would be 
« encouraged, and invited to labour and induſtty; eſpecially if the magiſtrate made uſe: of 
«his coercive power upon ſuch as are vicious and idle. 

« The real and true objects of charity would coſt the natlon but kitle to maintain ; and it 
«js to be doubted they have the leaſt dure. in the public Manne es 

« The wiſdom of a parliament may in time find out a way to make rack Ro — 
6 and profitable. to the nation, who, at preſerit, ae à heavy burthen upon it.. 

« If all the hands in this kingdom, that are able, were employed in uſeful labour, our ma- 
« nufactures would ſo increaſe, that the commonwealth would be thereby greatly . 
< and the Poor, inſlead of being charge, would be x benefit ts the kingdom 

e If the Poor were always oertaln of work! aid: pay For iy they would be ge quiethat 
& naſtineſs which attends a begging and lazy life. .- 

« And if the- Poor were encouraged; and, where. there. is. _orcallas; epmpeled ts Amin | 
e themſelves, the pound-rate would be much leſs in every _—_ TINT, upon, Yor, and 

* Whitwortl's edition, TE” — 
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* dered beneficial to the commonwealth, it were a work no douhtbughly 
* to be promoted by all who love their country, | 
It ſeems evident to ſuch as have conſidered theſe 1 and 150 
E FO obſerved how-they are ordered in nations under a good polity, 
that the number of ſuch, who, through age of impotence, ſtand in real 
% need of relief, is but ſmall, and a be maintained for very little; 
« and that the Poor Rates are ſwelled to the extravagant degree we 
now ſee them at, by two ſorts of people; one of which, by reaſon of 
our flack adminiſtration, . is ſuffered to remain in floth; and the 
ce other, through a defect in our conſtitution, continue in wretched 
poverty, for want of employment, though willing enough to under- 
take it. 1 
« All this ſeems capable of a remedy : the laws may be armed againſt 
voluntary idleneſs, ſo as to prevent it; and a way may nrobakly be 
found out to ſet thoſe to work who are deſirous to ſupport themſelves 
* by their own labour : and if this could be brought about, it would 
; not only put a ſtop to the courſe of that vice which. 1s the conſequence. 
« of an idle life, but it would greatly tend to enrich the commonwealth; 
* for if the induſtry of not half the people maintains, in ſome degree, 
the other part; and beſides, 1 in time of peace, did add every year 
„nearly 2, 300, ooo to the general ſtock of England; to what pitch of 
„Wealth and greatneſs might we not be hropeht, if one limb were got 
1M ſuffered to 0M away the nouriſhment of the other, and if all the 
members of the body politic were rendered uſeful to it? My 
« N ature, in here contrivances, has made every part of a living creature 
either for ornament or uſe; the ſame. ſhould be in a politic inſti- 
40 * tution rightly g governed. 1 
« It may be laid down for an undeniable truth, that * all —_ 
66 « np body wil want ; 3 and to. promote this would. be A greater charity | 


x 4 * 


bf « but, fo many monuments of ill-g gonen, riches tende with late re re- 

hy pentance. | — 8110 C 1 

Wo. make as 95 5 geile 2 theſe 1 1,3 20,000 hos (whereof | 

6: not aboye 330, 00 are children too young to work,) Who now live, 
- dilly upon, others, get themſelves a large ſhare of their maintenance, 

5 wou Id * the opening a. new vein. of treaſure for ſome millions ſterling 
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3% te amm, it would be a preſent caſe to every man of ſubſtance, and 
aa a laſting benefit to the whole body of the kingdom,” 

= — . - _» He very juſtly remarks, that nothing goes on well in this bobntfy, in 

which particular men do not one way or other find their account ; and 

rather than a public good ſhould not go on at all, it is better to give pri- 


vate men ſome intereſt to ſet it forward. For which reaſon,” (he ſays,) 

= « it may be worth the conſideration of ſuch as ſtudy the proſperity and 

_ 4 welfare of England, whether this great engine of maintaining the Poor 

« and finding them work and employment may not be put in motion by 

« giving ſome PONY of undertakers a. dar, gain to. put t the machine 

upon its Wheels.“ | 

With this view he lays hate the Fi the following ſcheme for 

ſetting the Poor to work, which, he informs us, was compoſed by a 

Gentleman of great abilities, and laid before the Houſe of Commons the 

preceding Seffions of Parliament, in 1698. _ 

 < 1i{. That ſuch perſons as ſhall ſubſcribe and pay the ſum of 

be *£ 300,000. as a ſtock for and towards the better maintaining g the im- 

= potent Poor, and for buying commodities and materials to. employ 
== V and ſet at work the other Poor, be incorporated and made one body 
a politic, &c. by the name of the Governor and Company for x main- 
—_ . < taining and employing the Poor of this kingdom. | n 
3 By all former propoftions it Was intended that the Ne ſhould 
advance feveral years' Rates to raiſe a ſtock ; but by "this propoſal the 

experiment is to be made by private perſons at their riſque; and 

300, 00. may be Judged a very good ſtock, which, added to the 

1 „ Poor Rates for a certain number of years, will be a very good fund 
1 . « for buying commodities and materials for a million of 1 money at any 
= time. This ſubſcription ought to be free for every body ; and if the 
« ſum. were ſubſcribed in the feveral counties of England and Wales, i in 

ed ?: propyrtion to their Poor Rates, or the monthly aſſeſſment, i it would 
e de moſt convenient; and proviſion may be made that no perſon ſhall 
_ s transfer his intereſt but to one of the ſame county, which will keep 
= "the intereſt there: during the term ; and as to it's being one Corpo- 
ration, it is preſumed this will be moſt beneficial to the public. For, 
ift, all diſputes on removes, which are very chargeable and burthen- 
4 __ will be at an end, this propoſal Oy that wherever the 
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* Poor are, they ſhall be maintained and employed. 2dly, It will 
< prevent one county Which ſhall be diligent, impoſing on their neigh- 
„ bours who may be negligent, or getting away their manufactures from 
e them. 3dly, In caſe of fire, plague, or loſs of manufactures, the ſtock . 
of one county may not be ſufficient to ſupport the places where ſuch 
_ + calamities may happen; and it is neceſſary the whole body ſhould . 
ſupport every member: ſo that hereby there will be a general care to 
« adminiſter to every place according to their neceſſities. IDs 
* 2, That the ſaid corporation be eſtabliſhed-for the term of 21 years. 
The corporation ought to be eſtabliſhed for 21 years, or otherwiſe it 
cannot have the benefit the law gives in caſe of infants, which is their 
« ſervice for their education; beſides, it will be ſome years before a 
matter of this nature can be brought into practice. he 
« 3. That the faid ſum of £300,000. be paid in and laid out for the 
& purpoſes 1 to remain as a teck for and during the faid term 
en.. 
„The — Sight to be taken at the paſſing of the Act, but 
the corporation to be left at liberty to begin either the Michaclmaſs 
* or the Lady-day after, as they ſhall think fit. And oper = 
„ Cent. to be paid at the ſub.: eribing to perſons appoliicd 1 for that pur- =, 
« poſe, and the remainder before they” begin to act; but ſo as L 300,000. _—_ 
* ſhall be always in ſtock during the term, notwithſtanding any divi- | 
i dends or other difpoſi ition; d an account thereof 2 8 
« twice in every year upon oath before * Loft Chancellor r — 
nee. 8 1 3 
« 4thly, That the ſaid corporation do by aries or r in every ; 
pariſh of England, from and after the day of during 15 
tlie ſuid term of: 21 years, provide for the teh impotent poor, good and 
„ ſufficient maintenance and Roy toes as good or better than hath at 
A any dime within the ſpace f years before the ſaidd day 
„of deen provided or allowed to ſuch impotent Pour, k "2 
* 1 5 ale Srowing fo pep Poor * ien in eng e fag pariſh | = 
* duting the Ad term 2177046 A e Malt F 
f npbteltt Poor i bo he uh defftobdd al fits Ses old and de- — 
crepid per ſons not able te Werk fad perſotis wo, by fiexneſs or any 
4 „Ae a bor the kirne adi te kibour for themlſelves'or families: — 
* rc 
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and all per ſons, (not being fit for labour) wh6 ere e reheved 
by the money raiſed for the uſe of the Poor; ; $0 ſhall have mainte- 
i nance, &c. as . or ene years ee . to 
< have. ne 0 210 116 tt g 
This does not ditedtly determine t thi ſhall 0 nor is i poiible; 
« by reaſon a ſhilling in one county is as much as two in another; but 
it will be the intereſt of the corporation that ſuch Poor be well pro- 
vided for, by reaſon the contrary: will occaſion all the cenlpliints or 
clamour that poſſibly can he made againſt the corporations. i + - 
* gthly,. That the cn be do provide (as well for all fach Poor 
6 « which on the ſaid ef hall be on the Poor books, as for 
„hat other growing Pot, fhall happen i in the ſaid term, who are or 
* ſhall be able to labour or do any work) ſufficient labour and work: 
** proper for ſuch perſons to be employed in. And that proviſion ſhall 
66 be made for ſuch labouring perſons according to their labour, ſo as 
« ſuch proviſion do not exceed + parts as much as any other perſon | 
+ would have paid for ſuch labour. And in caſe they are not employed, 
and ſet to work, then ſuch, perſons ſhall, until materials or labour be 
provided for them, be maintained as impotent Poor; but ſo as, fuch 
< perſons who ſhall hereafter enter themſelves on the Poor's books, being 
able to labour, ſhall not quit the ſervice of the corporation, without 
leave, for the ſpace of fix months. 
The corporation are to provide materials ** b fo thoſe toy can 
P 38 and to make proviſion for them, not exceeding à parts as much 
« as any other perſon would give for ſuch labour; for example, if 
another perſon would give one of theſe a ſhilling, the corporation 
cc ought to give him gd. And the. reaſon. is plain; Iſt, Becauſe the 
< corporation, will be obliged to maintain them and their families in all 
£5, EXIgencies, eee are not obliged to do, and conſequently they. 
+4, 6ught not to allow ſo much as others. -2dly, In caſe any perſons able to 
labour ſhall come to the corporation when their, agents are not pre- 
* pared with materials to employ them, by this propoſal they are to 
<4 allow them full proviſion as impotent Poor until they find them 
« work, Which is entirely in favour; of the Poor. zdly, It is neither 
«reaſonable nor poſſible for the corporation to provide. materials upon 
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they can be ſecure of ſuch perſons. to work up thoſe. materials: be- 
«-fides, without this proviſion, all the labouring people in England will 
play faſt and looſe between their employers and the corporation ; for 
as they are diſobliged by one, they will run to the other, and ſo neither 
„fall be ſure of them. 

4 bthly. That no impotent Poor ſhall be removed out of the pariſh 
« where they dwell, but upon notice in writing given to the church- 
66 wardens or overſeers of the ſaid pariſh, to what Race of een he 
or the is removed. 3 

It is judged the beſt method to . for the impotent Poor in 
mn 2 prepared for that purpoſe, where proper proviſion may be made 
« for ſeveral, with all neceſſaries of care and maintenance. So that 
in ſome places one houſe will ſerve the impotent Poor of ſeveral 
„ pariſhes; in which caſe the pariſh ought to know where to n, 
5 to ſee if good proviſion be made for hams 

„ 7thly, That in caſe. proviſion be not made for the Poor of ek 
„ pariſh in manner as aforeſaid, (upon due notice given to the agents of 
* the corporation, ) the ſaid pariſh may order their Poor to be main- 
* tained, and deduct the ſum by them expended out of the next pay- 
ments to be made to the ſaid corporation by the ſaid pariſnmn. 

« In caſe any accident happens in a pariſh, either by ſiekneſs, fall, 
6 caſualty of fire, or otherwiſe, and that the agent of the corporation 
is not preſent to provide for them, or, having notice, doth not imme- 
«+ diately, do it, the parith may do it, and deduct ſo much out of the next 
payment; but there muſt be pfoviſion made for the next payment; 
and there muſt be a proviſion made for the notice, and in what time 
« the corporation ſhall provide for them. 

« gthly, That the ſaid corporation ſhall have 1 receive, 160 the * 
21 years, that is to ſay, from every pariſh yearly, ſo: much as ſuch 
++ pariſh, paid in any one year, to be computed by a medium of ſeven 
6 years, namely from the 25th, of March 1690, to the. 2 5th of March 
« 1697, and to be, paid balf-yearly.; 4 and befides, ſhall receive the benefit 
of the revenues of all donations given to any pariſh, | or which ſhall 
ebe giyen during, the ſaid term; and all forfeitures which the law gives 
+ to the uſe of the Poor; ; and to all other ums which are yſually col- 
lected by the pariſh for, the | ne intenance of the Poor. me 
9 Whatever was raiſed for, or bond to the uſe of, the Poor, Nn 
1 ; 6 to 
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tt to be paid over to the corporation ; and where hors are Ow donations 
« for maintaining the Poor, it will anſwer the deſign of the donor, by 
s reaſon there will be better proviſion for the maintenance of the Poor 
« than ever; and if that maintenance be ſo good as to induce further 
10 * charities, no doubt the corporation ought to be entitled to them. But 
« there are two objections to this article : ft, That to make a medium 
te by a time of war is unreaſonable. azdly, To continue the whole tax 
«for 21 years does not ſeem to give any benefit to the kingdom in that 
time. To the Iſt, it is true we have a peace, but trade is lower now 
« than at any time during the war, and the charge of the Poor greater; 
< and when trade will mend is very uncertain. To the 2d, it is very bin 
that although the charge may be the ſame to a pariſh in the total, yet it 
« will be lefs to particular perſons, becauſe thoſe who before uſed to 
receive alms, will now be enabled to be contributors ; but beſides, the 
« turning fo many hundred thouſand” pounds a year {which in a manner 
* have hitherto been applied only to ſupport idleneſs) into — 
* the employing fo many other idle vagrants, and ſturdy beggars, with 
the product of their labour, will altogether be a preſent benefit to the 
lands of England, as well in the rents as in the value; and further, 
« the accidental charges in the ſtreets and at doors, is, by a very modeſt 
* computation, over and above the Poor Rates, at leaſt £300,000. Her 
« mum, which will be entirely ſaved by this 2 and the perſons 
« ſet at work; which is a further conſideration for it's being well re- 
1 | ceived, ſince the corporation are not allowed any thing for this ſervice. 
The greater the encouragement is, the better the wie will be per- 
on forrried ; and it will become the wiſdom of Parliament in what they 
« do to make it effectual; for ſhould fuch an undertaking as this prove 
«« R inſtead of remedying it, it will increaſe the Mmischtef. 5 
„ gthly, That all the laws made for the benefit of the Poor, and for 
* puniſhing of idle vagrant perſons, be repealed, and one law made 
to continue ſuch parts as are found uſeful, and to add ſuch other 
N. reſtrictions, penalties, and proviſions, as may effeCtually attain the end 
« of this great work, xk 
The laws hereunto relating ut numerous, but the men and 
* opinions given upon them are ſo various and contradictory, and differ 
ſo in ſundry places, as to be yr e Wich Fn general ſcheme 
of management. e 
ws 6 1 e „ rothly, 
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„ rothly, That proper perſons be appointed in every county to de- 
© termine all matters and differences which may ariſe between the cor- 
« poration and the reſpective pariſhes. | 
To prevent any ill uſages, neglect or cruelty, it will be neceſſary to 
88 make proviſion that the Poor may tender their complaints to officers 
e of the pariſh; and that thoſe officers, having examined the fame, and 
e not finding redreſs, may apply to perſons to be appointed in each 
county and each city for that purpoſe, who may be called ſuperviſors 
of the Poor, and may have allowance made them for their trouble; 
and their buſineſs may be to examine the truth of ſuch complaints; 
« and in caſe either the pariſh or corporation judge themſelves aggrieved 
by the determination of the ſaid ſuperviſors, proviſion may be made 
that an appeal he to the Quarter Seſſions. 

„ 11thly, That the corporation be obliged to provide for all public 
„ beggars, and to put the laws in execution againſt public beggars, and 
idle vagrant perſons. 

« Such of the public beggars as can work muſt be employed, the 
« reſt to be maintained as impotent Poor; but the laws to be ſevere- 
ly put in execution againſt thoſe who ſhall aſk any public alms.” * 

It appears from the following tranſcript from a ſingle printed ſheet, 
intitled, Propofals humbly offered by John Apletre * Eſq. for the better 
«maintenance of the Poor of the county of Worceſter,” that the idea 
of eſtabliſhing a houſe of induſtry in an incorporated diſtrict was thought 
of in that county about this period. No date is affixed to theſe propo- 
fals ; but as Mr. Appletree was Sheriff of Worceſter in 1696, his plan, 
1 0 ill u 1 3 that recommended by Dean. 


4 Projufal humbly offered bs Fohn Apletre, Efq. ho the better Main- 
deenance 77 the: Poor of the Chaney of Worceſter. 


6 « THAT an At way pass impowring the Jaſtices of the "HY 
& or other Commiſſioners to be named in the ſaid Act, to incorporate 


* © Effay upon the Probable Means of making a- People Gainers in the Balance of Trade.” 
Whitworth's edition, ij. 207. 
It appears from Naſh's Worceſterſhire, (i. 21.) What John A ppletree Eig. (the me 
perſon, I apprehend, with; the author of theſe propoſals,) was Sheriff « of Worceſterſhire, in 
1696, His ſcheme is preſerved among che n papers 2 the Britiſh Muſeum, 
but does not occur in the catalogue.” Aa? nib 
x 6 * ſuch 
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* ſuch and ſo many pariſhes together in the county, within their re- 
5 ſpeQive limits, for which they ſhall act as they ſhall judge conve- 
* nient, and to give them full power to authorize the overſeers of the 
« Poor of each pariſli, together with the conſent of the inhabitants, or 
« major part of them, paying to the poor-levies, at their pariſh meet- 
«ings or veſtry, to aſſeſs any ſum not exceeding 12d. in the pound, to 
« be paid yearly for ſeven years, (if thought convenient, ) over and 
above what they now annually pay to the relief of the Poor of each 
& pariſh; which 124. in the pound, or ſo much of it as the ſaid Juſtices 
« or Commiſſioners, or any one or more of them, ſhall think fit, to be 
4 employed in the building of a work-houſe and ſtore-houfe common 
* to the ſaid pariſhes ſo incorporated, and the remainder to be employ- 
* ed as ſtock to buy materials of work, Sloathing, and _ for ana 
« Noor in the ſaid work-houſe. | 
And that the faid Juſtices or Commits, or ibn of "IM | 
„may have full power, by their warrants, to take up all beggars, Va- 
grants without paſſes, and ſuſpicious: perſons, and fend them to the 
+ work-houſe within the precinct fo taken, there to be kept to work 


© till delivered by warrant under the hands and ſeals of or more 


« of the ſaid Juſtices « er Commiſſioners: that if the ſaid de: ſo de- 
6 tained ſhall remain idle and incorrigible, then to be lawful for the 
„Governor of the work-houſe where the ſaid idle or incorrigible perſon 
< ſhall be, to Whip the ſaid perſon, or otherwiſe to correct him or her 
ein the diſcretion of the ſaid Governor, provided ſuch correction be at 


« the check of the ſaid Juſtices or Commiſſioners. - 


And that the ſaid Juſtices, or Commiſſioners, or any of them, 
« within their precincts or limits, may have power, by warrant under 
their hands and ſeals, to compel, if they ſee requiſite, ſuch and fo 
many parents, children, and others, in the ſaid pariſhes, that ſhall 
receive weekly pay of the officers of the ſaid pariſhes, to work in 
« the ſaid work-houſe belonging to the faid pariſh, and there to dwell 
+ fo long as the ſaid Juſtices or Commiſſioners,” or any of them, 


_ & ſhall think fit. And that the ſaid Juſtices may have power by their 


« warrants to compel, under the penalty of „all church-wardens, 
« overſcers of the Poor, conſtables, tything- men, and head-boroughs of 
5 * cach pariſh in the ſaid county, to incloſe, where there is common or 
42111 29 « waſt- 
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< waſt-ground, provided it be done in divers places of the ſaid pariſhes, 
and not in one or two places only, but with the conſent of the Lord 


of the ſoyl, and majority of frecholderß! and that it may be lawful 


for the ſaid Juſtices or Commiſſioners to ſet and let, for one and- 
< twenty years, the ſaid part of the common ſo ineloſed, towards raiſ- 
ing a ſtock for the ſaid pariſhes, whereby to ' fave the aforeſaid aſſeſſ- 


ments of 12d. in the pound, or ſome part of it; and the. ſaid Juſtices 


r Commiſſioners to have the government, or to appoint governors of 
the ſaid ſtock, and of the aforeſaid 12d, in the pound; and to direct 
+ the building: of the ſaid work-houſe; as alſoito appoint What apparel, 
wages, and dyet, ſhall be uſed and allowed in the faid work-houſe 
or houſes; and to inflict any -- puniſhment,” not exceeding: whipping - 
< of impriſonment for one year; in the faidworkchouſe or houſes, And 
that the ſaid: Juſtices ſhall have power to direct a jury of twelve, of 
+ the: moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants of each pariſſi within the limits, to 
*-ftint or limit the commoning of each perſon having a right of com- 
mon within the ſaid pariſh, where waſt is. ſo incloſed and let, according 


sto the pound- rate, as they ſtand charged in the Poor's books or 


evies: And further, that in caſe there ſnall not be waſt lands ſuffi- 
< cient-u any of the ſaid pariſhes, that then it may be lawful for any 
perſon having land in any common plow'd field, to incloſe a part or 


© allof his ſaid land, if any be in the ſaid pariſhes, having warrant ſo 
to do from any orf more of the ſaid Juſtices, or Commiſſioners; 


e paying as a ſtock to the Ppor of the ſaid pariſh, a ſiæth part of the yearly 
value of the ſaid lands by the acre, as they are now worth, to bo let 


* at the rate f twenty, years), purchaſe, to be adjudged by the ME 


Yi Juſtices and à Jury of the pariſhes Where ſuch ineloſure 18 made. 
5 80 that if the aid land be worth as. per ares then the value for in 
+ cloſing ſuch acxe to be 65. and gd, and ſo proportionably for more 

r leſs, to be paid within ſux, months after ſuch incloſure; and for non- 
„payment, then a d. * 5 40. be taken by Warrant from the ſaid Juſ- 
« tiqes,or; Commiſhopery z, but et. if an) perſun ſhall  /incloſe,che 
« muſt diſcommon proportionably for ſuch: incloſure, the whole field 
« lauds. to be ſtinted as above aidi; and alſo muſt pay to the 
ase p bis wann eat ever after, as a modus, ſo much 
Per. n en on othetnwiſe, pays; and 
* . that 


he parſon, 
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that the ideea eee, have power to ſet out appren- 

*< tices. with the ſaid ſtack. or ſtocks, as many children of, bath ſexes-as 
« they think convenient; and that the ſaid Juſtice ſha have full power to 
6 * tranſact all matters relating to the ſaid poor people and workthaule; 
as to the governout, governeis, and dyet, work and apparel of the peo 


ple therein, by appointing ſalaries, puniſhments, and rewards; af aach 


6 reſpective perſon. in the ſaid workrhouſes, that in their judgments 
© ſhall deſerve, not exceeding in puniſhment as before; nor in reward 
above a- third part of each perſon's gain reſpectively the reſidut to be 
employed to the maintenance of all lame, nur Ia 
e and lunatick perſons, in the ſaid limits. 

Jhhat the ſaid Juſtices, or any other ap ba denk 
« of the ſaid houſes, ſhall be liable to an account at every Quarter Seſ- 


e ſions, if the overſeers require it, and thereof give nbtice to the ſaid 


* Juſtices, or other perſons any way by them employed; and if the 
majority of the Juſtices, of the ſaid Quarter Seſſions ſhall be convinced 


4 that any Juſtice or Juſtices, perſon or perſons whatſoever, have im- 


<< bezelled the ſtock, or any part of the ſtock of any work -houſe, or 
“belonging to the Poor of any work-houſe in the ſaid county, that 


they ſhall ſign a warrant of diſtreſs to levy double the value of 2 


« ſtock ſo embezelled upon the ſaid Juſtiee or Juſtioes, for the uſe of 
« the ſaid Poor; and us for all other perſon or -e, un- 
« der the Juſtice or 2 Commiſſtoner of ———— "_ 
<« ſhall be found guilty f for embezelling as aforeſaid.” - 

« That it may be lawful to employ the poor people {6 Poti into the 
* faid Work- houſe, in any manufacture of linen; woolen; hempen, filk, 
iron, leather of clay, and to entertain any perſon to inſtruct the ſaid 
« Poor in the ſaid” manufactures; and the ſaid work. uſes belonging 
to the ſaid Poor, not to be liable to pay any exciſe for any meat, 


drink, of materials, they ſhalt eat, drink, or work up, upon certifi- 


« cate of or more of the aid Juſtices or Commiſſioners, that the 


meat, drink, or inateritls for Work are ar for the We of the Poor 


« of ſuch Work- heuſe. Fun Hank 00 vids LT LOC Of, Gnu ab 1 an... 

_< Laſtly, That where any pariſh: hin reffed with Abe toch a de- 
groe as not to be very well able to pay the ſuid rad in the pound 
bs 12 more than bein reine a an * then it n ** lawful 


16 for 
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for the offlcers of the faid'pariſh,” with this eonſent of the laid Ultices 
Of Commiſſionersy or an or more of them, in their Timits, t ſet 
and let atty lands formerly given; or which-hereafter" all be given, 
„to che uſe of the Pobr of the Fad parith, forthe term of twerity-dnd- 
„one years,” r three Hes, reſerving hüt rettt they ſhall think ft; 
<© the fine and rent to be employed is aforefaid! And that there may 
« be a eomptroller-general to viſit the fd workchouſe, and to iulpeck 
« the accounts of the goverfburs of the aid” houſes,” Who hall Have 
« Doe o Skit > his behavioar and accounts, , and to make report of 
4 work-kouſe every Quarter Seff ons; ſuch in- 
<c tions or viſiting to be at leaſt once in a quarter; and to have for 
< his pains a falary r per ann. out of every hundred pounds of 
« ftock; which each Puten Wörk-houſe fhall appear to e annu- 
< ally at every Eaſter Seſſions; the account to be ſtated _O_ Tore 
& of the faid Juſtices „Who are to givetheir- -warratits to the governours of 
© each» work-houſe to pay the rg to the faid comiptrotier, who is to 


ebe choſen by the majority of the faid Juſtices; not to be inet: but 
8 Wh His ricglett, niftrinnbgathivfte, or evil practice.“ n 
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e thing hos has fallen ak the pen of Locke) ene to the Poor 
Syſtem, muſt be highly deſerving the attention of the pol ical enquirer. 
His warm zeal for the promotion of the beſt intereſts of inkind ; his 
knowledge of the principles, and his experience in the practice, = 
government, were ſuch, that, in the inveſtigation of this important fub- | 
je, (we may be aſſured, ) he Would uſe his mot exertions to diſcover 
the cauſes of the greateſt of national maladies, the increaſing diſtreſſes 
of the-labouring claſſes of the community; and would point out thoſe 
remedies, Which; to his penetrating judgment, appeared the beſt caleu- 
lated to afford relief. 1 hall; therefore, without apology, prefent the 4 
reader With the obſervations- and advioe of this great philoſopher. _—_—_ 
They are the more worthy of conſideration, as many of his ſuggeſtions — 
appear to o have formed the baſis of part of the plan, Which is a un- 


der diſcuſſion, for enforcing and amending the Poor Laws: if they, are o 
ct of perfotion, — will at — afford thus confolation to 


* mr — attempted the a — repairing this perten of the 
—— —_— 3 


—o 
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it to but little purpoſe, No argument, hoy ever, of the impractica- 


commended. The circumſtances of the period, in which he brought 
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3 of employment for the Poor, ſince God has bleſſed theſe times with 


18 
[Fi] Ld o 15 rr! NN 
legiſlatire en nee b qhrvat #indart as Mr. Locke attempted 


bility of his propoſals, can be adduced from the eireumſtance of their 
not having been attended to by the L egiſlature, to which they were ro- 


forward his ſcheme, ſhould be particularly attended tot It has been 


well obſerved, that the war, which engroſſed the attention ofthe = 
nation, during the eight firſt years after the Revohution; 50 the formi- | 
dable preparations wade by France to invade this Kingdom the AC» 


« tual invaſion: of Ireland, and the encouragement given to thoſe at⸗ 


40 tempts, by the dark and danger ous intri Igues of a power ful body of do- 
* meſtic mal- contents, were Wee en very unfayvourable to the re- 


formation of evils, Which had been achim *. the neglects and 


1 


« misfortunes of half a century 28 7 3 

It was in the capacity of one of the original Gn, of the Board 
of Trade, (to which the conſideration of a proper method for.cmploy- 
ing the Poor had. been referred 3 in the year 1696.) that Mr. Locke 
drew up this report, which, in the following year, was preſented by 


them to the Lords Juſtices of the kingdom. In it he makes the fol- 


ſes 
which have principally led to poverty. He ſays, “ The multiplying of 
the Poor, and the inereaſe of the tax for their maintenance, is ſo gene: 
« ral an obſervation and complaint that it cannot be doubted: of or 
« has it been only ſince the laſt War, that the evil has co come upon us; 
it has been a grow ing burthen on the kingdom, theſe many y ears; 
and the two laſt reigns felt the increaſe, of it, as well as the pre 

« In inveſtigating the cauſes of the evil, Mr. Locke 2 enn 
c evil has nd neither from ſcarcity of proviſions, nor from want 


lowing important remarks. on the ſtate? of the Poor; and the cau 


&& wy not leis than 8 formet. The grown of the P or muſt there- 
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1 x & An Account of the origin, Dees OE dai * the. Society for the B 
of Induſtry in the Southern diſtrict of the parts of Lindſey, i in the county of Lincoln, 
za edition, 128. This edition contains the Report of the Board of Trade to the Lords 
Juſtices, reſpecting the relief and employment of the Poor; drawn up in the year 169% 
by Mr. John Locke, one of the original /Commiſſioners of that —— Wann a 
Lan, N (che Rer. R. 8. Bouyer, of Willoughby, 14 ncqt ihe: 18 980 3001) 
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“fore have ſome other cauſe; and it can be Nochipg elſe but the relaxa⸗- 
tion of diſcipline, and and the corruption of manners.“ He thinks, that, 7 
upon a very moderate computation, it may be concluded, that above 
one half of thoſe, who. receive relief from the pariſhes, are able 
to get their, livelihood; and divides. all thoſe, Who are allowed a, 
parachial maintenance, into three claſſes; firſt, thoſo who; can do 
nothin; LAS, their on ſupport; ſecondly, thoſe who can do ſome-, 
Mao? though they cannot entirely ſupport themſelyes. by their „ 
our 31 thirdly,,. ſuch, as can maintain themſelves by their, own labour. 
ele, again he ſubdiyides into two forts; namely, thoſe. who, thave 
numerous; families of. children, hom they cannot, or pretend they 
cannot, ſupport by their labour ; or thoſe who pretend they cannot. 
get Work, and live only by begging. . 1 eee 
"With, reſpect to vagabonds, he recommends enforcing. the laws. in, 
being, and TN ſeveral new regulations for the ſuppreſſion. of 
Vagrancy and, in order to take away all pretence of being idle for 
want of, work, it is propoſed, that if any one complains | 5 wanting : 
work, ang, 3 18 villing to work at a lowet rate than! is uſually given in his 1 
parith, Which rate is to be regulated by the guardian, and no one in the 55 Y 
pariſh ſhould ; accept ſuch. perſon. at the rate propoſed, then a liſt of the 
inhabitants ſhall be- made out, and « each perſon} in his turn be obliged 10 
employ the | poor man, or to pay L him the \ Wages appointed by the cvardian. 
As; however, « the greateſt! part of, the, Poor, maintained by pariſh 
* Rates are neither wholly unable, nor unwilling, to work for their 
60 livelihgod, but, either through Want of work. Ge g provi ided for chem, 
« or their unſkilfulneſs | in Working, do little that turns to any Þ public 
60 account”; x it iS propo poſed, « that working f ſchools ſhall be ſet up in each — 
by pariſh, ww An 0 that the materials, to be employed i in the fchoots and 
. among other p poor people of the parith, hall be provided by a common, 
« ſtock 1 in each hundred, to be raifed out of a certain portion of the Poor's 
„Rate:“ that a ſtore· keeper ſhall be appointed by the guardianb, to 
purchaſe and deliver out the wool and other materials, with a ſalary to” = 
be paid from the Rate of each parifh 3 and, over and above his falary, 1 
28. iin the pound, to be paid yearly, for every 208. that ſhall be lef-" _— 
ſened in the Poor's Rate of each pariſh, from the firſt 2 His ma. 
nagement. Materials from yo ftor are to be diſtributed — 
8 A. 1 Amol L144 erog Ob 27 48 a 1e Eni e TEot2 ſchools,” | 
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the handicraftſmen in each hundred ſhould: be bo 
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256 
ook, or to poor people, who dem 5 56 wr. ught' by 


demand relief e gut b 
at home, Who are to receive for their Wark; what" the owner 
nd ſtore· keeper thall agree upon: atid if they diſagree, the Price 


of che work is to be determined on by three or more guardians of 


the hundred. By theſe means it is conceived that the labour of grown 
people, who, being decayed from their full ſtrength, could yet do 
ſomething, and of The wires of labourers, "who, being principally de. 5 
cupied i in tookitey after their children, cannot go bro to "ſeek for | 
work, and in this broker intervals of their time- do nothing at home, | 


may be made productive to the public; and What their ear Eng fall 
ſhort of a full err b may" be fupplied * out or a TORE allow- 


ance. | | | g 5 1 $i ALISIL * 
Mr. Locke is of opinion, that a man and his wife in heath; might 
be able, by their ordinary labour, to maintain Aids and two l. 


_ dren: © more than two children under three years of age,” he ſays, ill 


« ſeldom be found in one family;” and, therefore, if all the children above 
chree years old be taken care of by the pariſh, the parents, while they 
remain in health, cannot be burthened by any number of children: Un- 
der this idea, the Report propoſes, that children between three and 
fourteen years of age, of all ſuch as demand relief from the pariſh, 


ſhall be obliged to attend the working-ſchools. It is likewiſe propoſed 


to diſtribute bread, and, in cold weather, the addition of water-gruel, 
which may be prepared by the fire in the ſchool-room, rather to the 


children whilſt at ſchool, than to allow a e e allowance to 
their parents for that purpoſe. ; 


+>; 


In the Report he obſerves, that an allowance given once a TY 
or once a month, to the father, in money, is not ſeldom ſpent at the 
ale-houſe, whilſt his children axe left to periſh at home, unleſs the 


the charity of neighbours relieve them. It Was expected that, com- 
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puting all the earnings of children from three to fourteen years of. 


age, the nouriſhing — teaching them, would, upon the whole, be, 


fully repaid to the pariſh ; whereas every child, which from it's birth 
Was maintained by the public, 1 in the ordinary way, before the age of 


fourteen, coſt it's pariſh 50 or 60. C. It. was likewiſe San a 


other of cheir apprentiees from —_ the. W in ſomée one "of - 


— 


2 a e (ehools, 


 — 


Eine dabtbe age * AY haiti bound to dem till the ah | 

twenty=three' years, that ſo the length might 

make amends for the terms uſually given with pprontions 1 Nr — 4 
frecholders of C 25. a year, or perſons renting 50. ar year, might 
chooſe out of the ſchool, what boy each of them pleaſed, to be his 
apprentice” in huſbandry, upon the | fame conditions. And that what - 
ever boys were not by theſe means bound out apprentices before they 
reached the age of fourteen, ſhould, at the Eaſter meeting of the 
guardians, be bound to ſuch gentlemen yeomen and farmiers within 

the hundred, as held the greateſt number of acres of land in their 
bands, who fhould be obliged to take them for their apprentices ti 
the age of Dns, of bind them out, at their own ster to N 


1 * 2 


Poor people,” not ables $0; 834 in men. towns, where there 
are no hoſpitals to receive them, hie thinks, ſhould be lodged three or 
four, or mote, in one room, and more in one houſe, where” one fire 
may { erve, and one attendant 1 may prov ide for many of them, with 
leſs charge than when they live ſcatteringujuiW . 

Theſe are the principal heads of the regulations * by Mr. 


Locke. It is probable that a law. framed in conformity. with his ſug- 


geſtions would have now exiſted for near a century, had not the alter» 


cations between King William and his Parliament, which were carried 


on with great acrimony towards the latter part of his reign, pr revented 


them from paying a duc attention to this important branch of police. 


The King, in his ſpeech from the throne, the year after the delivery 
of the Report. of the Board of Trade, recommended the 57 5 
of ſome renal, expedient io Fly, the Poor”; A Ih, in each of "the 
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5 „ne pe 1 uſed the following 9 1 think, eee if dome 
« effectual expedient could be found ſor employing the Poor, e might tend to the in- 
« creaſe. of our manufackures, as well as remove. a heavy hurthe 
Chandlet's Debate, iii. gs... r id i f „0 f e | 
In che ſueceeding Seſſions, (1699,). be mentioned the ſubjed more fully; 4 The jngreats 
« of the Poor is become a burthen to the kingdom, and their looſe and idle life, does, in 


« ſome meaſure, contribute. to that depratatiom of manners, which is complained of, Lew. 


« with: too much reaſon- the ground of this evil be from defeQs.in the law 


« already made, or in the execution of them, deſerves. your, conſideration, As it is- an. 
« indiſpenſable duty, that the Poor, whio are not able to help themſelyes, ſhould be main- 


2 * . 


N. from the Fer, 4 12 
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ns Meg Dr 
follow mg Seſſions, he again mentioned the meaſure as ont he had much 
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at heart. Such, however, were the jealouſies which then prevailed; 


that the Commons paid little attention to his Majeſty's ſpeech and. in- 


ſtead of an addreſs of m their . Was Aled en 
remonſtranbes. oo art #21. 36 A aoor5 
In iyoz, a Bill, ans by Me. L in A . — the above 
Report, Was introduced into the ue of Commons, but did not paſs | 
into a Law's rtr 


In. 1698, a reg Fa was, ; publiſhed. at Se intitled, 8 Bread for 


the Poor, by R. D.* who, from his alluſions to a former publication, 


a appears to have been Richard Dang. a writer whom I have Arad; 


& tained, W I cannot but think it extremely Jef We. that ſuch as are « A1 aud willing 


* ſhould not want employment; and ſuch as are obſtinate and e ſtiould be 0995. "a 


cc to labour.“ King's Speech, Chandter's Debates, iii. 17. (1 

No notice was taken of this part of his Majeſty's ſpeech. The next year, Mong he re- 
dee his advice; The regulation and improvement of our trade } is ſo public a concern, 
« that 1 hope it will ever have your ſerious thoughts; and if you can find proper means of 
« ſetting the Poor at work; you: will eaſe yourſelves of a very great burthen ; and at the 
« ſame time add ſo many uſeful hands to be we e in our . . other 
2 public occaſions.” 10 Chandler 8 Debates, ii iii. 128. | ER 


The following is an Abſtract of Mr. Locke's Bill af the 3d ahe; 6h; of RN 11 
«'Two or more Juſtices may appoint overſeers in extra-parochial places.—40, days, re- 
dence i in extra-parochial places, after delivery of notice in writing to overſeers, to be ſuſh- 


* 


| cient to gain a ſettlement.—Overlſeers may put, out Poor to work with ſuch perſons as will 


Hire them: Poor perſons refuſing to work to be whipped, and kept to hard labour in the 
houſe of correction for a period not exceeding 20 days.—Overſcers neglecting to raiſe a ſtock 
to ſet the Poor to work, to forfeit C5. Overſeers may employ the Poor! 'with t the ſtock; and 
hire other tradeſmen of the pariſh, if neceſſary, on paying them the uſual wages.—Poor 
perſons refuſing to work upon the ſtock to be whipped, &c. (as before,)—Pariſties may join 
ſtocks; and are to contribute in ſuch proportions as' ſhall be directed by the Jultices at 
Quarter Seffions—The work is to be carried on, under the rules and orders of the overſeers 
and Juſtices.— Workers embezzling materials, and receivers and buyers of embezzled ma- 
terials, to be whipped and kept to hard labour 20 days: —Juſlices may appoint an aſſiſtant or 
aſſiſtants, experienced in trade,) to inſtruct the Poor; diſpoſe of manufactured goods; 
keep accounts of money received by overſeers, &c. Such perſons to be removable by the 
Juſtices.—Overſeers, with conſent of the inhabitants, may hire houſes for work- hops and 
work-houſes,—Juſtices may make orders reſpeRinig the manufacturing, ſelling of goods, &c. 
—Entries reſpecting indentures, certificates, &c. to be preſerved, and delivered by overſeers 
to their ſucceſſors, under a penalty of (5. No money to be allowed to overſeers for drink - 
ing, &c.—Perſons aggrieved may appeal to the'Quarter Seſfions.— Order of * wal,” 
3 This Pamphlet i is one in * "ow collection, e in 178% U "dah u ile 
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del Under dhe hear ch., In bis increduBtion-vathig'viadks hn 
that whoever would take the trouble of inſpecting the Poor accounts of 
a few pariſhes in Devonchire, would-find that the che rge of maintaining 
them had, in ſome places, advanced from 408. to £ 49..a-year, and was 
likely to double in a ſhort time. According to a moderate computation, 
drawn from pariſhes where the aſſeſſments were moderate, he eſtimated 
the Poor's Rates of the Whole county at C 38,991. 138. fd: a ſum 
which he fa ys 18 ; 30,000, a year more than the Poor coſt 30 or 609 years 
before; and adds, that, notwithſtanding ſuch advance in maintaining 
them, yet the wages they received were greater than lormerly, work 
more- plentiful, and . proviſions cheaper. Of this extraordinary increaſe . = 
he juſtly remarks, that, whether the public is in danger is worth the _— 
«© conſidering; if within one age the charge to the Poor in Rates be ad- "i 
« vanced four: fold, and ſo in this one county comes to £39,000-peran _ 
num, then the kingdom, according to the proportions obſerved in 4 
former aſſeſſments, that charge is far more than one· and- twenty times 
« ſoemuch; conſequently above (819, oo. per annum. Add to this 
«. what they, r receive by begging. and what they might get in the time 
e they now. ſpend idly, or worſe ; which few. but will agree is more 
« than the Poor Rates; ſo the ſame, being but another lch ſum, and 
* added to the former, makes, up F 1,638,000. per annum.” 
_"=_= author ſays, that © where there is an effect, there is a cauſe ; and 
0 as the effect is certain and viſible i in the exceſſive. charge of maintain 
* ing thePoor, fo, that there is a cauſe producing ſuchelfedt, is; as certain.“ _ 
He then enumerates the cauſes to which he aſeribes the increaſe of the 9 
Poor's Rate. They are, firſt, profuſeneiſs of diet: of this he obſerves, that 1 ö 
not only more ale and brandy are ſold than formerly in fingle ale- . 
2 « houſes and brandy-ſhops, but the number of ſuch houſes and thops is. 
« alſo. increaſed ; that the money ſpent in ale and brandy, inſmall = 
< < country ſhops and ale-houſes, amounts to a vaſt and almoſt incredible L 
+ ſur, did not their payments for exeiſe manifeſt it: that a very finall 4 
40 and inconſiderable part thereof i is ſpent by gentlemen. c or travellers, 
6 or - houſekeepers, that Pay Rates to the King and Poor: that ſuch as 
are maintained by pariſh · pay ſeidom drink any other than the ſtrong· 
«« eſt ale · houſe deer, which, at t the fate they e We coſts $08, of C. 4 
E e "* * Roglhead: 
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(6 hogſhead: that wy ſeldom eat any bread wo bar is made of the 
&; fineſt wheat flour ſold by common bakers,” ““? V3 12 2 SDS 


n 


This Mr. Dunning propoſes to remedy by Piat. dne Poor with 
en meat, Ann cloaths, and all other neceſfaries, inſtead of 
giving them an allowance in money: he alſo recommends badging 
them; and that their daily portions of food be limited as to quantity, 


quality, weight, and meaſure, according to their ages, ſexes, al other 
circumſtances, ; HIT £ A 2 eval ML a 


The ſecond cauſe; he ſays, is idleneſs. 66 Feribne! once receiving 


« pariſh-pay preſently become idle, alledging that the pariſh 1s. bound 
to maintain them; and that in -caſe they ſhould work, it wortld eggs 
« favour a parith, from whom, they ſay, they ſhall have no thanks.“ 
The remedy he propoſes, is to provide all that can contribute to their 
own maintenance with ſuitable employment; whieh he thinks may be 
done by a work-houſe, or an equivalent with a work-houſe, i in every 
pariſh; or with a ſtock, or an equivalent with a ſtock *. He here al- 
tudes to his publication! in 1686, by which, he fays, he had briefly de- 


monſtrated a means of employing the Poor with an inconſiderable 
charge, and without the common charge of raiſing, hazard of en- 


1 >» 


« truſting, and care of ern 4 a ſtock. WOES; N RT 9 


8 


1 What FO Wh is appears * * following 8 which he gives a of For 0 
fits derived from the eſtabliſhment af a work-houſe in Exeter, (for which an Act of Solis: 
ment was paſſed in 1698.) | 

The work-houſe in the city of Exeter is ſaid by ſome conſtantly to Laibe 100 tab | 


cc the others it is ſaid that not ſix are neee therein <a now both. theſſ: ſceming 
&© contradictions are true. ws (Ate * 


« It muſt, by the way, be confidered, which is too > aall — that in 99 town, how 
« well-traded foever, many tradefmen are out of work, and deſtitute of employment; not 
« for that the trade or place doth not afford employment ſufficient, but that ſuch deſtitute 
« perſons have brought themſelves: out of credit and work, either by their ſottiſn, careleſs, 
« ſurly, or other ill demeanour. And ſuch being numerous, and ſome of them having fa- 
« milies to provide for, would, as ſuch are apt to do, complain to the magiſtrate fox work, 
« or rather from the overſeers; then to maintain them idle was a great charge, t to promiſe 
them work a great difficulty: thoſe that knew them not would not employ them, becauſe 
« ſtrangers z thoſe. that knew them, knew them too well to truſt; their: trade and ſtock in 
« their hands; yet maintained they muſt, yea, will be. This inevitably drew on a great 
6 " chinge, and yet their mutinies a greater e But fince the * up this work -hquſe, 

| F „ whereof 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 2 | 
Giving exceſſive pariſh-pay to the Poor i is; be thinks, /another-cauſe, 
which: has greatly increaſed extravagance and idleneſs in them, and dif 
couraged induſtry in others; the allowance commonly given to perſons 
maintained by a pariſh being three times as much as an honeft labourer, 
who with his wife maintains three children, can afford himſelf. The 
following is his computation-of the earnings and outgoings: of a day- 
labourer in huſbandry in the county of Devvis : I inſert it verbatim, as, 
in my opinion, it furniſhes, When compared with the preſent ſtate of a 
labourer in that county, many very important * highly deſerving 
attention from the political enquirer. 73 2 
As it is not ſtrange to ſee labourers to have 4 or 5 children a-piece, 
„ which: they maintain by their. labour, fo it is common to ſee many 
< maintain three children a- piece in a decent manner: now, admitting 
<« the wife maintains herſelf and one child, which is the moſt a woman 
can, and what few will do; what 5:ncedful to maintain himſelf aum 


6c whereof the goyernour isready provided to employ all has come. the magiſtrates are not 
6 now at a loſs to know. how to anſwer ſuch complaints, but aſſign them to the maſter of the 
e work-houſs for employments. And now thoſe careleſs ſurly ſorts find themſelves at a 
ce loſs: they muſt either humour and comply with the tradeſmen that have ſtoeks, and ſerve 
66 them z or work in the common work-houſe, and ſubmit to that government; which; though 
e no priſon, is in common acceptation near a- kin to a Bride well. Being reduced ta this di- 
40 lemma, they wil chooſe the firſt, and rather comply with a maſter of their own chooſing 
ce than of the mayor's s: by this means it comes to paſs, that the work-houſe, which doth not 
« actually employ fix perſons 1 in it, doth yet virtually and effectually employ 100. Such a 
«© work-houſe ſeems not attainable in country pariſnes; but that which is equally advantage- 
« ous, and may be called an equivalent, may be had i in all places; with this difference, that 
&« the city work- houſe requires a ſtock and ſalary: in the ſtock, there is a charge railing, and 
te hazard in intruſting; but in this equivalent there 1 is no ſuch charge or hazard; for men in 
66 huſbandry in the country, by giving them liſts to work round the pariſh, and others of 
etrades, to agree with a tradeſman for employing them in weaving, combing, ſpinning, and 
60 to aſſign them to work acoordingly; and withall, to order them to gire a weekly, or other 
te conſtant. account at the pay - board, that they do work accordingly, or are otherwiſe dail 

« employed in ſome honeſt labour, is very advantageous ; for thoſe that are ſo employed, 

tand the wages not being great, can be no damage to the employer of them. And the ge- 
e neral averſeneſs and abhorrence of the Poor to go about with liſts anil deſire work and 


66 work according to ſuch appoiytments, and to give a conſtant accoupt thereof, is altogether 
« as effectual as a city work-houſe to make ſuch perſons to get work for themſelves; and 
te their wages not being too large, the epic fer of them will be ſure to be at 1 and the | 
6 willinger to employ them.“ IS 
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two children the huſband muſt bear; he moſt pay yaſe=re: 
in 26s. yearly, is weekly upwards of 3 TOTS OI "44 , 


He muſt buy wood, which cannot be leſs: al „„ age! x of | 
His own cloaths, in 208. yearly, coſt abe gt I 
His Sunday's diet 2d. and working tools weekly ic“ 3 jt ane e 
„There remains of his week's wages, to maintain two e- e 

« dren, meat and drink, cloaths, attendance, — Ft 
„ &c. ſcarce above 1d. a day for each child, * of (6 wh 
So weekly both 8 — - T nr 2 8 . 4; 


„His wages or income. | "B53 "RRC TE" FA 
« Herein loſs of work chrougtt bad weather, holydays,” &c. are not 
% computed : the charge of maintaining a young child An, an x infirm 
* perſon unable to bear labour being near the fame. & 


His full wages, in ſome part of the county, are, weekly, 28. '64.—in 
«© others 2s. 8d. —in ſome Fes leſs; and where more is Paid houſe- 


rent and wood are dearer.“ 

From this ſtatement it appears, that, in the diſtant county of Beton, 
in the latter end of the laſt century, a labourer's income was about 
6. 10s, a year: ſuch, however, is the vivifying effect of induſtry and 
commerce, that, now, few labourers, in the ſame county, receive leſs 
than three times that ſum. It is not probable that Mr. Dunning has 
eſtimated the earnings of his labourer much below the actual truth: 
any groſs ae would have been ſo eaſily detected in the county 
in which he publiſhed his book, that we eannot ſuppoſe that he inten- 
tionally undervalued them. The earnings, however, of a Devonſhire 
labourer, when compared with the contemporary earnings of perſons in 
the ſame claſs, as ſtated by other writers, appear to be extremely low. 
Sir Matthew Hale, I have before ſhewn*, computes the neceſſary expence 
of a labourer's family, (which he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of a man, his wife, 
two children able to do ſomething, and two not able,) at ten ſhillings a 
week, or twenty-ſix pounds a year; and reckons, that if they cannot 
earn this ſum by their labour, they muſt make-it up either by begging or 
ſtealing. It muſt, however, be remarked, that he reſided in the cloth · 
ing county of Glouceſter, and probably formed his aVELAge of te an- 
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dual earnings of labourers from the ordinary teceipts of the manufac- 

| turers of fuperfine cloth. In 1688, Gregory King eſtimated the ordinary 
income of labourers and ſervants at fifteen: pounds a year to a family, 
which. he ſuppoſed to conſiſt, one with another, of three and a half 
perſons“ Both theſe inſtances are much higher than Mr. Dunning's 
eſtimate of the garnings of a day-labourer; though not, more ſo than 
the income of a Middleſex labourer exceeds the oe wages in ps 
diſtant | counties of England, or in Scotland. 

The fourth cauſe of the increaſed expence of maintaining the Dios, 

| he ſuppoſes to be their Iwing in ſeparate houſes. * Several of them,” 

he ſays, © have ordinarily one houſe a piece entirely. to themſelves, which 
« would, conveniently ſerve three or four, of: them; and the {ame fire; 
7 candle light, and attendance, that now ſerves but one, might ſerve 
« three, or N and, in many particulars, they might aſſiſt, kelp, and 
comfort one another; only their unwillingneſs to have their idleneſs, 
filching, profuſeneſs in diet, enen makes 1 extreme maren 
6 * againſt fuch cohabiting.“ 


Im an Eſſay towards Doha the Trade, and N encbpitg hit 
Poor of chis kingdom',“ (publiſhed about the year '1700,) Mr. Cary 
feems to agree with Mr. Dimning in aſcribing the increaſe of the 
Poor's Rates to idleneſs: this, he fes, „ hath proceeded, partly from Po 
<.the abuſe of thoſe laws we have, and partly from want of better : 
« licenſes for ale-houſes were at firſt granted for good ends; not to 
« draw men aſide from their labour by games and ſports, but to ſupport 
« and-refreſh them under it; and as they were then a maintenance to 
the aged; fo poor families had opportunities of being ſupplied with 
% cup of ale from abroad, who could not keep it at home. Great 

« obſervation was alſo made to prevent idle tippling g: our fore- fathers 
<1 confi de f | l that t time 10 INVES Was a loſs to the nation, whoſe intereſt 


* 0 a e of Six Matthew Hale and- be King, Adim Smith rewürke, that; 
though different in appearance, they are, at bottom, nearly the ſame. Both ſuppoſe: the 
weekly. expence c of a labourer's family to be about twenty; pence a head. Wealth of 
5th ed. i. 117. It ſhould, however, I think, be conſidered, that Gregory King's cltimate of 
the average of the 3 of r W Ms (REP be lg J 1 average, there- ' 


fore, of earnings is too high. ee == 
2 For the titles of other publication by ds, « Cary 0 on the fave ſje, 6 fe the > Appendix A» 
to 0 volume, Fn Vil £87 77 LOTT << 4 
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be employed, in beating hemp, dreſſing and ſpinning flax, or in carding 


done in Ireland for linen, ) to be adjudged yearly, and paid by the county, 


« hinder any who deſire to work at home, or the; manufacturers from 


3 


56; was. improved by the labour of it's inhabitants; "whereas le. 
* are now encouraged to promote the-income' of exciſe," on ht 125 
« muſt be no reſtraint, leaſt the king's revenue ſhould be leſfened. But, 
« above all, our laws to ſet the For at work are ſhort and defcetße, 
e tending rather to maintain them ſo, than to raiſe them to a better Way 
of living; and render the Poor more bold, when they know the pariſh- 
“ officers are bound either to > provide Oct work, or to give. them 
„maintenance 

As the beſt means of releralning zalenefs, he projet die eRablith. 
ment of work-houſes, in which the: Poor of both ſexes and all ages may 


and ſpinning wool aid: cotton. He thinks alſo, that if a reward Was 
given to the perſon who thould ſpin the fineſt thread of either, (as is 


or in any other manner that ſhould be thought convenient, it Would 
much promote induſtry and ingenuity, and Toniribete to the improve- 
ment of our manufactures. Nor ſhould theſe houſes (he thinks) 


« employing them; the deſign being to provide places for thoſe who 
care not to work any where, and to make the pariſh-officers more 
« induſtrious to ſind them out, when they know whither, to ſend them, 
« by which means they would be better able to maintain the impotent. 
nth (2 ſeems alſo convenient, that theſe Wor k-houſes, when ſettled in 
« cities and great towns, ſhould be not only. parochial, but one or more 
in each an as will beſt ſuit it; which would prevent the Poor's 
66 being g ſent from pariſh to pariſh, and provided for no where. 
He alſo propoſes that Juſtices ſhould, bave power to aſſign you h to 
artificers, huſbandmen, manufacturers, and mariners; 3 and to bind them 
apprentices, for a time certain, at ſuch ages as they thought proper. As 
for thoſe of elder years, who will rather beg than work, he thinks they 
ſhould, be forced to ſerye-the King in his fleet, or the merchants on 
« board their ſhips: the ſea (he ſays,) is very good to cure fore legs and 
«arms, eſpecially ſuch ; as are counterfeits ; againſt Which the capitero 
„with the taunts of the ſailors, is a certain remedy,” 2543 


On the inequality of the Poor's Rates in a diffrent pariſhes 0 of the 


I Diſcourſe on Trade &c. * ed. 171 * p. 104. ne 
2 | LY lame 
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ſame city, he: makes the following juſt obſervations, Care (he ſays,) 
ſhould: be taken that the Poor's Rates be made with more equa- 
lity in Cities; and great towns; eſpecially i in the former, where the 
«6 greateſt number No Poor uſually reſiding together in the ſuburbs and 
$5 out=pariſhes, are very ſerviceable by: weir kabjors to the Rich, in car- 
trying on their trades; yet When age, ſickneſs, or a numerous family, 
make them deſire relief, their chief dependence muſt be on people 
but one ſtep above their own conditions; by which means theſe out- 
e pariſhes are more burthened in their payments than the in- pariſhes 
* are, though much richer}; and is one reaſon why they are ſo ill inha- 
bited, no man caring to come to a certain chargs: and this is attend. 
$6; ed with another ill conſequence, the want of better inhabitants making 
„way for thoſe diſorders which eaſily grow among the Poor; whereas, 
if cities and towns were made but one Poor Ste lat equally divided 
% int6-more,: theſe inconveniencies would be en and the Poor 
* maintained by a more equal cbntriqʒut ion. N 
He paſſes high encomiums on an Act rallied: in the 5 ood. $th of 
Willa the Third, by which the different pariſhes in the city of Briſtol 
were incorporated, and the management of all ae en with. | 
in the city veſted in a corporation 1 g giSd) 0 3 
As this Act, however, was adapted TY to cities and: great towns, 
al could not be a model for the counties at large, he bad in order 
to carry his charitable deſigns. into effect throughout the kingdom, that 
power may be given, by Act of Parliament, for pariſhes to incorpo- 
rate for building hoſpitals, work-houles; and houſes of. correction, for 
<< * better 5 and cooplaying FAQ Tong. Aden Ms ASI 
one c or r more turidreds; Hole: are ark; be. dom e in one 
6 Poor's Rate, and each of them contribute to the charge thereof; not 
« by bringing them to an equal pound rate on their lands and perſonal 
* eſtates, as in cities and, great towns, but by taxing every pariſh: ACy 
<« cordingſto What it paid before; there not heing the ſame, parity. of 
e reaſon fon that way: of raiſing money in the hundreds, as there is in 
< cities es towns z ane Ir hann Wk BAL hes, 45 not kecebre 
Lane 
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60 der d do in che latter; which? hoſpitals, 8 * vaſes of 
6 correction, to be provided at the general charge of the pariſhes thus | 
© united, according: to che Dany that Sen pf them GI 5 to the 
66 Poor. 8 
„The Guardians of thats" edtpotatibll confi 58 all FO "Juſtices of 
* the Peace inhabiting within the ſeveral pariſhes thus united, together 
„with a number of inhabitants choſM out of each pariſh, 1 in proportion 
« to the ſum of money it pays; which choice to be made every year, 
or once in two years, when one half of thoſe that were firſt choſen 
_ * muſt go out, and the remainder ſtay in to inſtruct thoſe who were 
6 laſt chaſer; the electors to be the freeholders of fer annum: 
* and, on the death of any guardian, another to be choſen in his room 
« by the pariſh for which he ſerved. > That the Guardians being thus 
„ ſettled, they ſhall have power to chuſe'a Governour, Deputy Gover- 
« nour, Treaſurer, and Aſſiſtants, yearly ; and to hold courts and make by⸗ 
„laws, and appoint a common ſeal; and alſo to ſummon the inhabitants 
& to anſwer to matters relating to the corporation: and to compell all 
people Who ſeek for relief, to dwell in their hoſpitals and Work- 
houſes, if they ſee ſit; and to take in young people of both ſexes, and 
e breed them up to work, who they ſhall alſo be obliged- to teach to 
e write and read, and what elfe ſhall be thought neceſſary, and then to 
ec bind them out apprentices; and likewiſe to provide for the aged and 
40 impotent, and te aſſiſt thoſs whoſe labours will not maintain their 
= charges; and to apprehend rogues, vagrants, and beggars, and cauſe 
60 tber to be ſet at work; and alſo to inflict reaſonable correction where 
e they fee It neceſſary; ; and to entertain proper officers, and pay them 
„ out of the ſtock: with a clauſe to was them from vexatious ſaits; 
«and they muſt be obliged, once in at leaſt, to hold a general 
« contt, where the Governowe| Depary Wee or one Ralf of the 
« Aſſiſtants, together with ſach a nip ene number of e 
« dians as the e Thall agree on, ſhall be preſent. ls 
That the court ſhall, once in fix e hives 1 FEED u dc | 
40 money will be neceſſary: for maintaining and employing the Poor fol 
the fix months next enſuing; and bert the ſame to the Juſtices in- 
1 habiting within the faid hundred or hundreds, at a meeting to be held 
« for- that purpoſe ; Who ſhall proportion the ſame regularly on: each 
. and grant out their warrants to proper perſons — the 
- % lame ; 
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« fame; and afterwards other warrants to collect, and pay it to the 
« treaſurer of the corporation: with a power to inflict penalties on the 
$6 aſſeſſors and collectors, if they refuſe or neglect their duties, in aſſeſſ⸗ 
te ing collecting, N karin the 1205 n ee to their War. - 
«© rants.) 1! „ 
That each corparetion by one » Md i in law, and be bene of 
„ ſuing and being ſued; and be enabled to purchaſe, take and receive 
be nd tenements and bereditameuts, Soo and r for *. be- 
neſit of the Poor.“ 5 . 1 xi 

It was probably in conſoqumace: of hs proſperous beginnings 65 Its 
Briſtol work-houſe, which ſeem to have been chiefly owing to the 
active exertions of Mr. Cary, and the other promoters of the eſtabliſh⸗ 
ment, that city wotk-houſes came much into vogue during the reigns 
of King William and Queen Anne. Two years after the paſſing of the 
Briſtol Act, Exeter“, Hereford *, Colcheſter?, Kingſton upon Hull“, and 
Shafteſbury *, were authoriſed to erect work-houſes for the employment 
and maintenance of their Poor: and theſe eſtabliſhments were foon 
after extended to Lynn, Sudbury *, „ Glouceſter", n Water de N or- 
wich * and other places. - 91 9 

2Þ1 may here repeat the bereuen which I OE concerning a forte 
period: few Acts were paſſed during the reign of Queen Anne relative 
to the Poor; and conſequently little ifortnationn concerning either the 
excellencies or defects of parochial adminiſtration is to be found in the 
Statute-book. From the exiſtence, however; of abuſes iii one branch of 
the police the charges for vagrants, J am led to think that the other 
the maintenance of the Poor, was für from being economically 
managed. Of the former it is remarked, in an Ack piſfec in 1702; for 
the continuation of the 1 Itch and r 2th of King William, for the more 
effectual puniſhment of 'vagrants,- and ſendiug them -whither by law 
they ought to be ſent, that © great ſums have been levied and expended 
for the conveying 0 of vagrants; and that ſome Juttices of the Peace 
35 ie * allowance to Dar Conveying: of 9 Os 
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may ſeem to be neceſſary g ; and that the owners of horſes, waggons, 5 
* carts, or other neceſſary carriage for convey ing ſuch vagrants, are oſten 
« extravagant in their rates and demands: It Was therefore enacted, 
that the Juſtices of the Peace, at the firſt, Quatter-Seffions'/that Mall 
<« be held for the ſeveral counties, ridings, diviſions, and liberties; after 
„the commencement of this Act, wherein they are commiffi oned 
eto act, and ſo yearly at every Eaſter Seſſions during the conti- 
„ nuance” of this Act, are hereby empowered and required to aſ- 
« certain and ſet down the ſeveral Rates that ſhall for the year enſuing 
© be allowed for maintaining and conveying, and carrying of ſuch "ig 
“ grants as ſhall be paſſed or carried through their reſpective counties, 
« ridings, diviſions, and liberties; of which Gaia Rates the clerks: of the 
« peace are hereby required to give copies to each Juſtice gratis, that 
« they may accordingly regulate the allowances which they ſhall have 
66 occaſion to tax, upon the back of the certificates by them to be given 
« to the ſeveral, petty conftables, And that no chief or high conſtable 
* ſhall pay the Rates taxed upon the certificates brought to chem: by their 
« petty conſtables, unleſs they ſhall, at the ſame time, produce: to them 
« a receipt from the conſtables of the adjacent counties, to Whorn they 
« are ordered to deliver the ſaid vagrants, of their having received ſuch 
66 vagrant, or vagrants, directed to be conveyed to them by the ſaid 
6 « order; which ſaid conſtables of the ſaid adjacent counties are hereby 
66 required to receive the ſaid vagrant or wn es and at Foe 1 dme 
to give ſuch receipt as hereby is require. 11110 
„And it was further enacted, That if any chief b petty 
6 «conſtable, or other ſuch officer, ſhall refuſe or negle& to do their 
7 ſeveral duties by this Act enjoined, they ſhall for every offence; forfeit 
«the ſum of 20s. ; which ſaid feveral forfeitures and penalties ſhall be 
„ recovered and recoyerable as other G Re wy 5 
Act. are appointed to be recovered. 1 fc 
The ingenious De Foe, in 1704, publiſhed an addreſs to waere, 
intitled, „Giving Alms no Charity“;“ in which he lays down the 


Aan. K. 2. £5 13. | 2 This ingenious tract was republiſhed by De Foe, with 
ſeveral other pieces, in 1705; and reprinted in the 3 of F . 
inn. See Chalmers's Liſe of ws ii r | 
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out eg ad and ee eee a. as How. on 6w ied * 
. There is in England mate, labour than hands to perſonn ats and. 
< gee gat a want of people, not of employment. 
%a Norman in England, of und: mi 498, ſenſes, can be;poor.. 
40 8 for want of work. Hein 41759Y049 i cg 
3. All our workrhouſes, tien e La Shi for employing 
N. « the. Poor and ſetting them to work, as now, they. are employed, os, 3 
any Acts of Parliament to impower overſeers of pariſhes, or pariſhes, A 
0 « themſely es, to employ the Poor, except as 1 ſhall be. 1 exgcpted,. 3 
are, and will be public nuiſances, miſchiets to the nation, which ſerye 
< to the ruin of families, and the increaſe & of the Poor. 
4. That it is a regulation of the. Poor, that is wanted, in England 5 
<< not a ſetting them to Work. 8 n 
On the firſt he remarks, thas 7 the pou rear et in . 8 + 
< afford the workman ſufficient to ta pport himſelf, and family, which, 
< could-neyet be if there was a want of work; and adduces the follow 
ing forcible proof, that the poverty of the people is not owing to any | 
difficulty in finding employment. He. fays, © 1 humbly deſire _— ; 
< Honourable Houle. to conſider the difficulty of raiſing ſoldiers in this 
kingdom; the: vaſt, charge that the kingdom is at to the officers to 
e procure men; the many little, and not over honeſt, u methods made 
< uſe: of to bring them into the ſervice, and the laws. made. to compel 
« them. Why are: gaols rummaged for. malefactors, and the mint and. 
« priſons for debtogs?. The war is an employment of honqur, and ſuffers : 
< ſome ſcandal in having men taken from the gallows, and immediately q 3 
from villains and houſe-breakers,: made gentlemen ſoldiers... If men. 1 
<< wanted employment, and conſequently bread, this could never. be any 4 
< man would carry a muſket rather than ſtarve, and wear the Queen's: 
e cloth; or any body's: cloth, rather than go naked, and hyeyin rags and 
„% want. It is plain the nation is full of people, and it is as plain our 
people have no particular averſion to the war 3 but they axe not por 
enough ta go abroad. It is poverty makes men ſoldienz, And. dri „ 
„ crowds into the armies; and the difficulties tu get kung amen to hit. 
is, becauſe they live in plenty and ben and he that can earn as. her 
3 ko Ins an cafy. * employment, muſt be drunk or mad when be. 
1 413 „ liſts 
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*©-lifth for 8 to be knocked oth head for 38. Ma but 
if there was no work to be had, if the Poor wanted employment, if 
they had not bread to eat, nor knew not how to earn it, thouſands of 
„ young luſty fellows would fly to the pike and muſket, and chuſe to 
die bike men in the face of the enemy, rather than lie at men en, 
<Q qr yh in poverty and diſtreſs. | * 00 
The diſtreſſes of the Poor,“ he thinks, © are tier owing to Abr. 
% mities merely providential, as ſickneſs and old age; or to the 1 impro- 
« idence of the labouring claſſes. Good kuſbandry,” he ſays, „is no 
«Engliſh virtue : it may bnd been brought over; and in ſome places 
« Whele it has been planted, it has thriven well enough: but it is a 
foreign ſpecies; it neither loves, nor is beloved by an Engliſhman. 
The Engliſh g get eſtates; and the Dutch ſave them: and this obfer- 
vation I have made between F oreigners and Engliſhmen, that where 
n Englitan earns 208. a week, and but juſt lives, as we call it, a 
Putehman grows rich, and leaves his children in very good condition. 
„Where an Engliſh labouring man, with his gs. per week, lives wretch- 
<«< edly and poor, a Dutchman with that wages will live tolerably well, 
keep the wolf from the door, and have every thing handſome about 
«him. In ſhort, he will be rich with the ſame gain as makes the 
«< Engliſhman poor; he'll thrive-when the other goes in et and A&I! 
« hve when the other ſtarves, or goes a-begging. | 
We are the moſt /azy diligent nation in the — ; there. is hc 
« more frequent than for an Engliſhman to work. till he has got his 
« 1 full of money, and then go and be idle, or perhaps drunk, till 
it is all gone, and perhaps himſelf in debt; and aſk him in his cups 
«1 whe ititends ? he'Il tell you honeſtly, -he'Il drink as long as it 
« laſts; and then go to work * more. I make no difficulty to promiſe, 
« gr a ſhort ſummons, to produee above a thouſand families in England, 
« within my particular knowledge, who go in rags, and their children 
4 watiting bread, whoſe fathers can earn their 15 to 258. a week, but 
« will not work; who have work enough, but are too idle to ſeek after 
| « it, and hardly vouchſafe to earn any thing but Tee ee and 
pending money for themſelves. kd re 5 TERS 05 
can give an incredible number of ee in my-own Peel 


« among our own A. Poor. I once paid 6 or 7 men together 
81 9 : cc on 
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«on à Saturday night, the leaſt 10s. and ſome 308. for work, and have 
«ſeen them go with it directly to the ale-houſe, lie there till Monday, 
ſpend it every penny, and run in debt to boot, and not give a-farthing 
of it to their families. though all of them had wives and children. 
From hence comes poverty, pariſh charges, and beggary. If ever 
one of theſe wretches falls ſick, all they would aſk was a paſs to the 
* pariſh they lived at; and the wife and children to the door a-begging. 
If this Honourable Houſe can find out a remedy for this part of the 
„ miſchief ;/ if ſuch Acts of Parliament may be made as may effectually 
«+ cure the ſloth and luxury of our Poor, that ſhall make drunkards take 
care of wife and children, ſpendthrifts lay up for a wet day, idle lazy 
<« fellows diligent; and thoughtleſs ſottiſh men careful and provident: 
If this can be done, I daun to ſay there will be no need of 
« tranſpoſing and confounding our manufactures, and the circulation of 
our trade: they will ſoon find work enough, and there will ſoon. be 
« leſs poverty among us. And if this cannot be done; ſetting them to 
work upon woollen manufactures, and thereby encroaching upon thoſe 
e that now work at them, will r ruine our trade, and „ y in- 
© creaſe the number of the Poor.“ i 
De Foe points his arguments very ang a Sir Fei EY 
Maokrwivth! s bill“, the chief object of which was the ſetting the people 
to work for the various manufactures, which had been before exer- 
ciſed in England. Such a ſcheme he conſiders as perfectly fallacious. 
% The manufactures, he ſays, are ſuch as are managed to a full 
extent, and, che preſent accidents of war and foreign interruption 
of trade conſidered, rather beyond the vent of them than under it. 
„ Suppoſe now a work-houſe for the employment of poor children 
e ſets them to ſpinning of worſted. For every ſkein of worſted theſe 
11 Pop: children ſpin; hoon mut un a ein the leſs: __ 0. wn m_ 
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1, This bi, (Mea@iglna, ink ife e of De 3 245; We N 2 had * paſſed, "of 
1 * Commons with great applauſe, ut received by - Peers with ſuitable caution. De Foe 
" conſidering t this plauſible project as an  indigefled chaos, repreſented it, through ſeveral Reviews, 
*® 2s a plan whi ch would ruin the induſtrious, and thereby augment the Poor. Sir Humphrey 
« endeayoured to ſupport his work-houſes, in every pariſh, with a parochial capital for car- 
< rying on paroclial manufacture. I his drew from.De Foe his fan treatiſe, which. 
40 "by aaa Hoh VE AGE SHOT aig ST, ict: 
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| per ſon or family that ſpun it before ſuppoſe the manufacture of 
making bays to be erected in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, unleſs the makers of 
_—_ __ *6thelebays.can find out at the fame time a trade or conſumption for 
more bays than were made before, for every piece of bays ſo Shade 
in London, there muſt be a piece the leſs made at Colcheſter. 

He appeals to the Houſe of Commons whether. this can be called 

75 employing the Poor, ſince it is only tranſpoſing manufacture from 
= Colcheſter to London, and taking the bread out of the mouths of the 

= e poor of Eſſexz to put it into the mouths of the Poor of Middleſex.” 

He ſays, If theſe worthy Gentlemen, who ſhew themſelves ſo for- 

1 to relieve and employ the Poor, will ſiiid out ſome new trade, 
ſome new market, where the goods they make ſhall be ſold, where 

& none of the [ſame goods were ſold before; if they will ſend them to 
facture, or with ſome other made in England; then indeed they will 
do ſomething worthy of themſelves, and they may employ the Poor 
1 to the fame glorious advantage as Queen. Elizabeth did, to whom this 
* mation, as a trading country, owes its peculiar greatneſe. 
185 If theſe Gentlemen could eſtabliſh a trade to Muſcovy for Engliſh 
ſerges, or obtain an order from the Czar, that all his ſubjects ſhould 
«wear ſtockings, that wore none before, every poor child's labour in 
< ſpinning and knitting thoſe ſtockings, and all the wool in them, would 
be clear gain to the nation, and the general ſtock would be improved 
4 by it; becauſe all the growth of our country, and all the labour of a 
4 perſon who was idle before, is ſo much clear gain to the general ſtock. 
« If they will employ the Poor in ſome manufacture which was not 
made e in England W or not — J ith ſome — = 


% 


ie thing that — poor: 


he ſame time not increaſe 


| e to ſet bene * at e on tl 
ople were employed on before, and at, 
_ «the conſumption,/is giving to one, what y 
«a "enriching one po zor man, to ſtarve another; putting a vagabiold' in an 
4 honeſt man's employment, and putting his Miigener on the tenters to. 
find out ſome other work to maintain his family. | 
robates the idea that it is the buſineſs of the . — 


a Ale reprol 
0 Ind the Poor work, and to em ploy chene rather than' to oblige 
eng 8 them 
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them to find work for themſelves. He ſays, From: this miſtaken 
notion come all our work-houſes, and corporations. The erection of 
4 parochial manufactures, in order to parcel out work to every door, will, 
„he thinks, be ruinous to the manufacturers themſelves; will turn 
thouſands of families out of their employments; and will take the 
+, bread out of the mouths of diligent and induſtrious families, to feed 
6 vagrants, thieves,” and beggars, Sta ought much rather to be com- 
4: pelled by legal methods to ſeek that hat which it is plain is to be 
hag.“ He ſays, * Begging is, in the able, a ſcandal upon their induſtry; 
and in the impotent, a ſcandal upon the country. Giving alms is no 
charity: people have ſuch a notion in England of being” pitiful and 
„ charitable, that they encourage vagrants, and, by a miſtaken zeal, do 
t more harm than good. The poverty of England does not lie among 
5 the craving beggars, but among poor families, where the children are 
numerous, and where death or ſickneſs has deprived them of the la- 
„ bour of the father: theſe are the houſes that the ſons and daughters of 
8 Charity, if they would order it well, ſhould ſeek out and relieve. An 
r alms ill directed may be charity to the particular perſon, but becomes 
<« an injury to the public, and no charity to the nation. As for the 
« craving Poor, I am perſuaded | I do them no wrong when I fay, that if 
« they were incorporated, they would be the richeſt ſociety 1 in the nation: 
sand the reaſon why ſo many pretend to want work is, that, as they gan 
« live ſo well with the pretence of Rating work, they would be mad 
to leave it and work in earneſt. x 85 
And 1 affirm, of my own knowledge, that ny 66k, a man 
« for labouring work, and offered; 98+, per week: to ſtrolling fellows, at 
« my door, they have frequently. told me to my face, that they could 


get more a begging; and: I once ſet a luſty fellow 1 in the e forks for 
C making the experiment. 


The author adds many other e n upon the ſab- 
E Ate It is, however, very juſtly obſerved by Mr. Ruggles, that al- 
though De Foe pretends, that he could propoſe a regulation of the Poor, 
Which would ut a fte 1% poverty, beggary, parifhl-charges, afe fments, 
and the like, he waves the performance. of his promiſe, for this very in- 
adequate reaſon; becauſe he will not preſume to lead a body ſo auguſt, ſo 
wile, and ſo capable; as the Senate * n 
is addreſſed. ? 
2 
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A very learned writer in the [reign of Queen Anne, after adenieting, 

that, before the Reformation, the Poor were in general maintained by 
the Clergy, propoſed, as the moſt obvious and effectual remedy for the 

Freut and growing evil of Poor's Rates, then eſtimated at a million a 

year, to put all the Poor in the nation once more upon the church lands 

and tithes, which maintained them before; and that the Clergy ſhould 

have their ſhare, for as much of them as was left in their hands. It 

i | was added, that if the impropriators objected to this, a juſt and ade- 
| quate conſideration ſhould be given them for their lands and tithes ſo 
held, by à tax raiſed for that eſpecial purpoſe; and then the Poor be 

thrown, altogether and entirely, on the Clergy; together: with ſuch 

r;reſtored lands and tithes. Whatever objections there may have been ( 
to ſuch a plan, I am pertuaded, that, in point of expence, the nation 
would have effected a conſiderable ee if the eee of a my 
had liſtened to the propolal'. 


In 1714, John Bellers re- publiſhed 855 Wy Progatits for bing 
the Poor in a College of Induſtry*,” with ſome additional obſerva- 
tions. The following introductory remarks to bis W are, in a a great 
: meaſure, both DN _—_— 5 
* The Poor,“ he ſays, « without employroent, are like rough dia- 

| 4. monds; ; their wotth 1 18 unknown. N 

= Where reg oularly labouring people are che Kütgdom's 8 greateſt 

„ e treaſure and Wut for, without labourers, there can be no Lords: 
and if the poor labourers did not raife much more food and manufac- 
«thre thai what” did ſubſiſt themſelves, every Gentleman muſt be a 
* * labourer, and every idle man muſt ſtarve. 
„ __ - FREE att bir for building, put ew bod order or 

method, are little better than rubbiſn, until they are 9 | 
66 placed. 1 = Ix 5 "ME Y bee - It reer A 


er Lagen Rü on Did 8 * in — Mook FRO 1721. ii, By He 
ſtates the Poor's Rates to be at about a million a year. The author of . A preſent remedy 
for the Poor,” publiſhed ; in 170, eſtimates this tax at the ſame ſum: he ſays, * there is 
every year 1 million of LEN: een thid 2 poor from all pariſhes for the Wiel of a 
the Peat, “. 
in a tract intrled, « An Ely towards the Sages of Phylick, * * See the Cata- 
| * * to the Poor in the — RIEEEY Wes xvili. 
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get And the beſt horſes, whilſt wild at graſs; are but uſeleſs and 
* chargealle; and ws 8 are mankind, until woes are We 1 
« uſefully imploy'd. i 12095 5: 
gut every man, fo iniplby'd;' abs two | irate Sb or more, to 
the value of the kingdom; land without people being of no worth. 

& And this PIR; are the Poor; but the poliſhing of theſe rough 
f:diamonds, that their luſtre and value may appear, is à ſubject highly 


worth the conſideration and endeavour of our m Stateſinen and 
„Senators.“ ig By nit 1 rn 4d 1770 


7 


After Leenpietlisciuig the antics which 1 thowihe might!be* ex- 
pedted from his College, which, he ſays, will not 45 provide for the 
ufual Poor, but: find work for the diſbanded army, hè thus attempts to 
compute what we may be ſuppoſed tog loſe r er 70 maße eg to 
tupply the Poor with regular employment. E epi Þ 

He ſays: Suppoting that there are ſeven Millions of people: in the 
oy nation, and that one in fourteen, either 'will not Work, Or liar Wants 


« it ; that is, five hundred thouſand men, women, and children“ 
And reckoning that they migbt earn, one with another, fix-pence 


a day, a head, it comes to twelve thouſand five hundred pounds : a day, 
e which is ſeventy-five os ork pounds a week, 


„That makes three miſons' nine hundred thouſand pounds! a year, 


£ 


“ which the nation loſeth. dee FO 2D, HTS: OUTS 
„To which add but 12d. a-head, a werk; the nation may be at, 

« pariſh rates, and other gifts to the Poor, and it comes to one million 
three hundred thoufand pounds a year: "winch account, in-the' Whole: 3 

< makes the loſs, a a charge to the nation, R ae 


We Froe M. Mons Two Hundred Thouſand. Son: a 4. 1 22 


7 +; 6 


« Some may rec ckon this : account too lar * (though, if but Belt oh 
« ſum, it's worth looking after ;) but let them conſider, that. five Nic 


42041 "> 


« dred thouſand 3 at three acres a head, may improve ge 
6 * million and five hundred thouſand acres of land at 108, an lere 
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and à half a year, yet this is as much as the revenues of ths crown 
* of Great Britain have been in the time of peace; and, being à trea- 
& fare that lies hid in our own bowels, that we need not run the 
* hazards of war, nor compaſſing of the globe, to come at, it gives the 
greater incouragement to try one or two good ſpecimens, which may 
make the diſcovery of it at home beyond all contradiction. 
« Twenty ſhillings faved every year, and put to intereſt at fix per 
cent., or uſed in trade or huſbandry with the fame wet: tpi in 
« fifty-eight years time comes to five hundred pound. | 
„ Therefore, two millions and a half thus ſaved, or got yearly, by a 
. full and fuitable imploying of our Poor, for the improving of all the 
«ſeveral parts of the nation's riches, would, in that proportion, in 
« fifty=cight years, come to one thouſand two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, which is four times as much as all the lands in the kingdom 
dre now worth; for if they are fifteen millions a year, at twenty 
un purchaſe, that comes but to three hundred millions. 
% Whereas in fifty-eight years time, ſuch a body, as our preſent i in- 
t digent Poor are, would be able, (if employed about it,) to turn all 
our waſte- lands into fruitful fields, orchards and gardens, and their 
„mean cottages into colleges, and fill our barns with plenty of bread, 
and our ſtore-honſes with manufactures, which wan ee iricou- 


6c race the increaſe of our vcore 


8 1 


Aue 3 se made in ihe Dor Syſtera by en Laws dated 
ing the reign of George the F irſt. The Act of Queen Anne, which 
enjoined woollen manufacturers to pay their workmen in money, was 
enforced by additional penalties; and in order effectually to employ 
the Poor, in the filk and woollen manufactures, the uſe of printed cali- 
cbes, either in upgarel, houſhold ſtuff, * or furniture, was l PE 
an Ae paſſed in 17200. 
It a appears from the 5th of George the Firſt”, , that it was not an 
uncommon practice for perſons to quit their Fan and to go abroad, 
leaving their wives and children a burthen upon their pariſh, although 
they had eſtates, which might contribute to maintain them: it was 
therefore enacted, that church-wardens, or overſeers of the Poor, in any 


cn 


2 


G0. L. St. a. c. 135. Geo. I. St. 1. e. 7. 5 Geo. I. c. 8. 
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pariſh where the wife or children of any perſon were ſo left, might, 
by warrant from any two Juſtices of the Peace, ſeize the goods and 
chattels, and receive ſo much of the rents and profits of the lands and 
tenements of huſbands, fathers, or mothers, who ran away from their 
pariſhes, as the Juſtices ſhould think neceſſary for diſcharging the 
pariſh for the maintenance of the wives or children who were leſt. 

In the gth year of this reign, an Act was paſſed for amending the laws 
relating to the ſettlement, employment, and relief of the Poor ©: it 


recites, that, under colour of a proviſo in the 3d and 4th of William 
and Mary, (which directed that no perſon ſhould receive relief from a 


pariſh, but by authority under the hand of a Juſtice of the Peace,) many 


perſons had applied to Juſtices, and, upon undue. ſuggeſtions, falſe ot 
frivolous pretences, had obtained relief, which had greatly contributed 
to the increaſe of the pariſh-rates; and enacts, that no perſon ſhould be 
relieved until oath ſhould be made before ſuch Juſtice, of ſome matter 
which he ſhould judge to be reaſonable cauſe; and until the perſon had 


applied to a veſtry, or to two of the overſeers, and had been refuſed re- 


| lie; and ſuch Juſtice had ſummoned two of the overſeers of the Poor, 
to ſhew cauſe. why ſuch relief ſhould not be given *. It was, likewiſe, 
directed, that the names of every perſon, gt the Juſtice ſhould think 
fit to order to be relieved, ſhould be entered in a book to be kept for 
that purpoſe, as one. who is to receive relief as long as the cauſe conti- 
nued, and no longer; and that no officer of any pariſh ſhould, (except 
upon ſudden and emergent occaſions, ) bring to account any money given 
to perſons not regiſtered in the book, under penalty of five pounds. 

On this clauſe Mr. Ruggles remarks, that the money diſtributed in 
„ the, weekly liſts forms no very material proportion of he expences 
of a pariſh; and in the diſtribution of money, there is no room for 
« lucrative. jobs, no knaviſh contracts for furniſbing the various arti- 
« cles of conſumption, and the overſeer, keeping 
have no profit; and;. poſſibly, as money is the 6 
of all neceſſaries of life, ſo it is the went moſt: I Bk 
* « beſt appropriated relief ta the individual? ?“ 

This, however, it will, be ſeen in the Sod Volnme If this Work; 


i far from being r 3 caſe. In ſeveral pariſhes, the Nester : 
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a fair account, can 
mon repreſentative 
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part of the par ochlal diſburſements is” Experide'&h the wedkly lift; 
and, in ſomie, the liſt of Poor conſiſts entirely of "weekly penſioners.. 
The Legiſlature very Judiciouſly impoſtd'a thick on this diſcretionary 
power, with which the 43d of Elizabeth had "inveſted overſeery, by 
thus requiring the concurrence of a Juſtiec, and the ſolemn declaration 
of the party applying for relief; but fach is tlie ſtate of human nature; 
that it is to be found, that even this check, (kraus d, as it manifeſtly 
is, with great care and caution,) is but too "frequently vain and illuſory. 
There are few more difficult points to decide, than Whether a labourer, 
in a particular pariſh, can ſupport a family of four or five children by 
his labour; yet, I conceive, the ſpirit of the Poor Laws requires that- 
the pariſh-officers ſhould 'be fully convinced he cannot, before they 
deem him an object worthy of relief. In large and populous pariſhes, it 
muſt often be the caſe, that the magiſtrate dar neither Teifure fo in- 
veſtigate, nor means of aſcertaining, "the . of * eVery Pauper 
that comes before him. The Re it is true, ves more immedi- 
ately among the Poor; but if he happens to 'be a tradeſman at all in- 
tereſted in conciliating the good-will"c of 'his "neighbours, the powerful 
calls of ſelf. inter eſt, perhaps, may ſometimes ſuggeſt-to him, that a li- 
beral 1 2 8 A F ack u will enſure him the custom of his 
a ſubſtantial independent rg 
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hits OLI; and- EbhBEtiors* often, A en ep create; be 
Will eagerly grafp at that reward, to Which no man in a public {ation 
is indifferent: in the remoteſt corner of the Kingdom, 17 admini- 
ſtrator of parochial finance is ufually a candidate for Village pop pularity. 
This is an honour to which che weekly bedecroll of the orerſeer =; 
perhaps, the beſt introduction- 365430109 Hin oa oi S718! 
The ꝗth of George the Firſt alſo provides; that tlie th dls 
and overſeers of the Poortdfi any pariſh, with the conſent of the major 


part of the pariſhioners, in the veſtry, or other public meeting ft that 


purpoſe aſſembled, upon ufual notice given, may purchaſe or Hire any 
houſe or houſes in ale pariſh or place, and contra with' peHioins fi for tHe 


lodging, employing, and keeping of poor perſons. -' And, in caſe 
an poor end ſhall refuſe to PUTTER kepty and maintained, in ſuch 
ac 7 "CD bouſe 
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bauſe,or. houſes, ſugh, nin ſhall u he put out of the: pariſh- books, and. 
not entitled to relief. 

Where pariſhes are Pw two or more of ſuch. prices, with the ap- 
Wee of a Juſtice, of Peace, may unite in purchaſing or hiring 
houſes for theſe purpoſes. And church-wardens, &c. of one 3 
with the conſent of the major part of the pariſhioners, may contract 
with the church-wardens, &c. of any other pariſh for s lodging 
and maintenance of the Poor. Tp 

But no poor perſons, or their apprentices, children, Kc. ſhall acquire. 
2. Wee in the pariſh, town, or Place, to which they ſhall be re- 
moved by virtue of this Act. 

Another ſection of the: Act regulates the acquiſition of 8 hy 
ourchaſe.: it directs, that no perſon ſhall acquire a ſettlement by pur- 
chaſing an eſtate, for md leſs than 3ol.,, bond fide, ſhall have been 
paid, and that no perſon ſhall. gain a ſettlement 'BY Paying the ee 
gers or high-way rates *; 

The other ſections of the Act regulate the notices to 1 1 Ss 
proſecuting appeals at. the Quarter Seſſions; and direct, that, in caſe 
any appeal againſt a removal is determined in favour of the appealing 
pariſh, the Juſtices ſhall award ſo much money to the appellant as ſhall 
appear to have been expended. on the Pauper between the time of the 
undue removal. and the determination of the appeal. Fa . 

Very ooh after. paſſing this Act, many pariſhes availed themſclves ke 
of the powers, which it conferred, in hiring, or erecting: work-houſes, 
and. letting, out their Poor, to a contractor; — 52 in a publication, which 
appeared in the year I 725, intituled, An Account of. ſeveral Work- 
« houſes,” it is faldg that this method of maintaining the Poor had 
met with approbation, and ſucceſs, throughout the kingdom. This 
work was reprinted in 1732, with conſiderable” addition? and, in it's 
enlarged ſtate, affords much curious information reſpecting ſixty work- 
houſes in the country, and about fifty i in the. metropolis. .. The princi- 
pal projector and undertaker. of moſt .of theſe eſtabliſhments, was a Mr. . 
Matthew Marryott, of Olney, in Buckinghamſhire, whoſe. activity ap- 
Fan in nn inſtances, to have reduced the Poor's Rates 988 conſi- 
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derably. The indefatigable zeal of the planners of the varlous work- 
houſes, was, in moſt inſtances, (not only where Mr. Marryott was the 
manager or contractor, but in other places,) for the few years preceding 
the publication of the account of the work-houſes, rarely unfucceſs- 
ful: but, from comparing the preſent ſtate of thoſe pariſhes which 
erected work-houfes, in conſequence of this Act, with their condition 
ſeventy years ago, it would ſeem that the expectations entertained by 
dhe nation, that great and permanent benefits would be the refult of theſe 
_ eſtabliſhments, have not been realized. From the following view of 
the ſtate of ſeveral pariſhes, (which had adopted workhouſes,) between 
1720 and 1732, their expences for the Poor in the year 1776, and their 
aſſeſſments in the years 1783, 1784, and 178 5 * will appear, that the 
charge of maintaining their Poor has advanced very rapidly, notwith- 
Anding the aid of work-houſes, and, perhaps, as rapidly as in thoſe pa- 

riſhes which have continued to relieve the Poor by occaſional penſions 
at their own habitations. 
© The work = houſe” in St. Andrew 8 Holborn * : 

- was opened in June 1727. Before that . I 

riod, the Poor's Rate was > .- L1000, © da year. 
” Velive the. year 1730 it was reduced to of 438 . 5 
An 15 the net expences for the Poor were 1329 11 4 

783 the aſſeſſments 3 1 185 3 

1784 ditto = m,. 725 - = 1606 

1785 rng 2416! en 241114 fy 5-6 bp 7. 
The work-houfe in St. Gies; s in the Fields“, was opened in 1726. 
-The expences for one year ending April 18, 1727, were as follows: 
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N inen eur 5% 1 3 
53 ie 180 1 
Sbeeſe — 5 . 5 2 81 [he OP 2 
Bread and flour PR 1 321 85 | 
. Oatmeal „„ 26 3 
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Ae the Returns in Parkament 50.2796 ind in 1786. 
Account of ſeveral work-houſes, ad ed. 6, 5 Ibid 43. 
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There were 235 perſons, (old and young,) in the houſe this year: 
ſo that the diet of each perſon, on an average, came to es a week 
for each perſon”. . Py 


In 1776 the net expences for the Poor were [i =.) 6 2: 6 
1783 the aſſeſſments 18.3 - - = " Fr95 2 3 i 

- 5704 alto. - ={721r.0i Steg ee e ee © e | 
1785 ditto oe Forms * 5 717. 6232 9 2 


The Poor s Rates in the 90d of st. Paul's, Bedford*, biking they erec- 
tion of the work-houſe, were from 48. to 58. in the pond, and uſually 
amounted to £ 300. a year. 
After the work-houſe was . the diſburſements. 87 . 
in 1721 fell to PRES 3 8 10 197 11 oZ 
in 1722 to — — 8 1977 5 712 . 
In conſequence of the ſmall-pox FER 
raging for 3 months, Which | 


* the pariſh to hire ſe- 


they roſe in 1723 to 304 
ver nurles . At 68. 8d. and 


Tos. a week, 
In 1776 the net expences for the Poor were WE e ** — We 3 
17 money raiſed by aſſeſſments Se i, IE. 
1265 ditto — — | * = 3 | 7017 18 5 826 15 7 


At Weftham 3 in Eſſex?, 3 the NPR PIER which was built about the 
year 1726, reduced the Rates one half : m the year 1727, the expences of 
40 or 45 Poor in the work-houſe amounted . 4 2 230 . 
; or £ 5. each perſon. 33 ee HS; 
In 1776 the net expences for the Poor were 1 7 


SI 
178 3 the money raiſed by aſſeſſments PFW 
1784 ditto „ 51 Fe 4. 22:20 40 2:9 SAIG 2. 21 


2 _ Hanflope, in Buckinghainfhive; ü in 1724 the lodging, clothe; and diet of every 
Poor perſon in the work-houſe, on an average, colt 18d. a week ; (p. 91.) and the board of 


every Pauper in Newport-Pagnel werk-houls, about 1255 4 Peek. (p. 93: J. 
2 P. 78. | 2 P. w_ 


The 


8 
. — 
3 
2 3 
_—_—— > 
* % 


38 CNT eee eee Ol on Ar tro: 
:The-work-houſe at St. Albans was opehed about the year 1722 ba 
 facurilith the writer gives the following flattering * 1 % 107 
In the year 1720, (he ſays,) we were rated © 

& 1 9712 » 68.4n the pound, and diſburſed: - 20 566 Th 32 

ö e 1 - 4s. in the pound, and diſburſed 516 19 25 

1722 38. in the pound, and diſburſed 387 
< on 3- 38. in the pound, and diſburſed; - 275 14 :2 
724 28. in the pound; and the diſburſements, 


it was expected, would not exceed?” 200 O © 
1 1776 12 expences for the Poor in the borough ' FRI Ad, 
of St. Albans were D A$45--1qu0 5 
+ 1783 the money raiſed by alſeflment een 
1 1784 ditto =_ — — [02 Dodgers: : 
EIN bel ditto t 1 oy Ws 438 * 


At Hemel-Eempſted, i in Hertfordſhire , > Mr. 1 in 1 720, . 
dertock to take care of the Poor, at the charge of the pariſh, for three 
years, upon receiving for himſelf or * 0 40. a * and a coat of 


« £+ Ta. St > 


wha? before the — was is adopted, amounted to 15 730. a 72855 was re- 
duced, in the year ending at Eaſter 1722, to be: = 155 8 82 


In 1776 the expences fof the Poor were 22 4 T0 
„ money raiſed by alleſiment - 858 11 0 
t 77.75 e diet T img 73 

| 9 N ditto 13 $13 — L o sn 5 900 * 12 


At Chatham, a work-houls was cretied in 172 " | 1 7 it” s eſta- 
bliſhment the charge of maintaining the Poor, a at a medium of ſeven 


years, colt the pariſh - - Lec 94 5. A year: 

T he average of the two years 1729 and 1 - 30 e 574. B. 0 

oo In 1776 the expenices for the Poor were 1092 In 
175783 money raiſed by. ment 167% 8 

1784 We. - | 139 3 10 

2785 „ 37 ett ol eionigfy 5 een? 


* P. 111. 11 l is not 4 whether che writer comprebenda.s in * account, the horough | 
only, or the three pariſhes « of which the town of St. Albans conliſts, * Ig 
FP. 116. 3 P. 125. N 


3 iy The 


* g 8 e 
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x * 2 5 . . 8 1 1 Gt 
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The work+-houle at Maidſtone * was built in 1720. Of the two years 
immediately preceding it's eſtabliſhment, the Poor s Rate in one; 
amounted to £929. and in the other, to £10623. which had been the 
uſual charge for ſeveral years. The charge of maintaining the Poor in 
the work-houlſe in the year ending in 1724, (including weekly pay- 
ments allowed to ſeveral out- penſioners,) amounted to / 530 © © 


In 1776 the expences for the Poor were = 1555 7 10 
1783 money raiſed 155 afſeſiment — - 2251 14 6 
1784 ditto _ = - — 2241 10 © 
1785 ditto — „ „ % 1 


At Stroud”, before the RON RT "RO" was erected, the Rates amounted 
to J 230. a year, and were expected to fall to C 190. 
In 1776 the expence of maintaining the Poor 1 in this 


pariſh was - — — 3 4 

In 1783 money raiſed by aſſeſſment _ Ee 6s 28 þ 
1784 ditto * hey 2 pk al 239 495 15 * 
b 5 © 


IDS 


At Tunbridge the average expence of maintaining the Poor for 22 
years, before the erection of the work-houſe, was £ 570: a year. For 
five years after the erection of the houſe, in 1726, it was about 380. 

In 1776 the expences for the Poor were E 
1783 money raiſed by aſſeſſment — - 1365-8 11 
1784 ditto, E 23 — - 1499 1 7 
1785 ditto: S 0161, - 169 5 19 1 


The charge of maintaining the Poor at Harborough", „ in Leiceſfer« 


p. 3 p. "yi. TRY WORe'y charge for diet of each dee the 15 
houſe was 18. 82d. ERS 
P. 141. The aſſeſinents, however, were kept, as. they bad been ſeveral. years before the 
houfe was. built, till the year 1730, in order to defray the expence of building the work-houſe; 
which amounted to {840., and other charges: but, in thar raed all the money borrowed 
having been paid off the alleſſments were reduced one Half. 8 P. 144. * 
Vox. I. | N n | | — ſhir 3 


| 3 | | 274 Tos © --OF FT HE. _ 0 R. F don 
3 | ſm was en from J 170. to £100. Aa rue in > confequencs of : 
work-houſe being erected about UPURG +2 $136) 7 
In 1776 the expences for the Poor were i 5 ; 
1783 money raiſed by aſſellinent ADS C46106%! ee tt 
iq ditto! ot pos 55 eh © eh #3, eint 9 
, 1785. ditto T1 5 8 00 . 85 re oma Texaco! 357 13 3 
In the pariſh of St. Martin's s, 1 „it was N that che 
work-houſe, erected in 1724, would reduce the charges of the . 
— from £250, or £300. to C 100. a year. | 
| In 1740 the Poor's Rate in this ne amounted to * £: 244 I 7 35 
1760 4 1 73618 8 
| 1776 the expences for the-Poor > Rs Bo 62⁰ 5 
1783 money raiſed by alleliment-.._ e 0 2 . 111 
1784 ditto f 5 „ AT TO 
1785 ditto. = - 8 981 7 © 


% the year ending i in 1794. the Poor' J | Rate was * 11090 14 6 


Of the work-houſe at” Peterb6rough *,” the following account was 
written in November 1724 : 
The number of the aged poor people Thoſe chat are able are em- 
now in this work-houſe „ TOS 13⁵ { ployed in knitting. 


ANG? | Thoſe that are able are em- 
The nuinber of children is 191 Ployed in ſpinning. 


P 
at 1 * 


S P x ” 
8 a 3 in all. 


The cxpence for maintaining the houſe from Lady-day 1 
1724, to Michaelmas following „in victuals and drink, & 159 5 5 
including apparel and bedding = . 
The labour of the Poor dating, that period, produced.. — 10 15 34 
Out of purſe — . 1 10 14 
The af ei ht years' charge. one with 8 was 499 18 62 
But the Fa half-year, ſince the erecting n 


I maintenance, buying of furniture, e 1 

E »cloathing;'and repairs, amounts to ' 220 I 35 354 

I = Thelaſt neee ce l (1 has} up amounts to 113 14 67 

1 b LAS 1 POR ATED: 

I P. 146 | 123 8. the Second Vohunepe387 * . 4 4 Ibid, FE 5 5P, 406. . 
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The expences for the Poor in Peterbor ough, in 1776, were { 919 16 6 
The money raiſed by aſſeſſment in 1783g - 910 14 7 
| Ditto : - — 1784 — 904 © 2 
Dito — "IM - 1785 wild ant Mei bs, 


of che Briſtol cds houſe, (called the Mint ) which was e in 
1696, the expence, (excluſive of benefactions for eſtabliſhing it, which 
amounted to £6000.) at firſt was £2376. a year. The project, however, 
of employing the Poor in it, did not ſucceed* ; and, before the year 


a | 1714, 


x The corporation, in their annual accounts, diſtinguiſh the work- bone by the name of St. 
Peter's Hoſpital. This I have therefore adopted in the account of Briſtol, which the reader 
will find in the Second Volume of this work. The work-houſe, however, is better known to 
the inhabitants by the name of the Mint. It was fo called, becauſe the clipped moneys which 
was called in, in King's William's reign, was re- coined there. 

* Of the difficulties which the Corporation met with in ſetting the work-houſe a-going, 
Mr. Cary, (a merchant in Briſtol, and one of the principal promoters of the undertaking,) 
gives the following intereſting account, which, I truſt, wiil not be unacceptable to the reader: 

The firſt thing we did was tö chooſe four Guardians for each of our twelve wards, as 
te the ſtatute does direct, which, with the Mayor and Aldermen, amounted to 60 guardians, 
and made up our court. The court being thus conſtituted, at our firſt meeting wejchoſe 
& our officers appointed by the ſaid Act, viz. a governor, a deputy governor, twelve aſſiſtants, 
6a treaſurer, a clerk, and a beadle. | 

“This being done, we ordered the guardians who dwelt in each pariſh to bring i in an ac- 
« count of all the Poor in their reſpective pariſhes; their names, ages, ſexes, and qualifications. 
cc Alſo an account of the charges expended for maintaining them in each of the laſt three 
© years, that ſo we might bring it to a medium. We alſo appointed certain ſtanding rules 
ce for the better governing our debates, and ordered all things done in the court to be fairly 
“entered in a journal. We likewiſe conſidered which would be moſt for the advantage of 
« the corporation, to build work-houſes, or to purchaſe ſuch houſes, which, being already 
e built, might be altered and made fit for our purpoſe. 
1 Theſe things ſpent much time, and it was about the month of September before we copld | 
e ſettle the medium of the Poor's Rates, in order to certify to the mayor and aldermen what 
« ſum was neceſſary to be raiſed on the city for the next year. 

But here we met with an unexpected remora ; Mr. Samuel Wallis was ſucceeded i in his 
te majoralty by Mr. J. H.; and this change made a great alteration in our affairs: for whereas 
the former had given us all the encouragement-we could expect from him, and had done 
« us the honour to be our firſt governour, the latter reſolved to obſtruct us all he could; 
and, becauſe the power of raiſing money was veſted in him and the aldermen, he abſolutely 
« DEAE to put that power in execution. aL 
* Tui, together with his other endeayours to brow-beat the corporation, kept, us at a i ſtand 

| 5 oh R | « till 


4 5 : P 
— * 


s 
x : N ; " * 
Fara 4 8 22 2 23 5 1 . 8 \ . P * » * * : + « S . 
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FR the corporation, Which managed it, had not only ſpent all the 
— but "_ * 1 in debt; 3 ſo that it was found 


I | ROAR I neceſſary 


* 


„ — 
# 


«* till October (97) only our court met, and diſcourſt things, and we laboured to keep up 
* the ſpirits of our friends, who began to fink under theſe diſcouragements, and to deſpair of 
« ſucceſs, the work ſeeming difficult enough in itſelf ; our undertaking being nothing leſs 
«* than to put to work a great number of people, many of which had been habited to lazineſs 
« and beggaty ; ; to civilize ſuch as had been bred up in all the vices that want of education 
& could expoſe them to; and to clothe; lodge, and feed them well, with the fame ſum of 
| „ money. which was diſtributed among them when they begged, lay in the ſtreets, and went 
a „ almoſt naked. 
| « Yet all this would not have diſcouraged us, cond we have prevailed on Mr. a to 
' « have joyned with us. We often ſought it, and he as often refuſed us, till, his time being 
80 expired, his ſueceſſdur granted our requeſt; and then, having loſt much time, we were 
„ to make large ſteps. ; 
“The firſt we made was, a vote to take on us the care of all the Poor of the city; and, 
« as J remember, this vote paſſed in October or November 1697, though we had then no 
% money raiſed, nor could we expect any till after eur Lady-day 1698. So that from the 
4 paſſing that vote to this time is about two years, | 
| «The next ſtep was, to appoint a committee of 12 to hear the complaints of the Poor, to 
« yelieve them, and ſet them at work; fix whereof were to go out Ty month, and to be 
« fucceeded by fix more, to be choſen by balloting. . 
We had formerly obtained from the mayor and common council in the majoralty of 
= _ « Alderman Wallis, the grant of a work-houſe, which then lay unoccupied, and the court 
=_ © had appointed a committee to place as many girls in it as it would conveniently contain both | 
| as to lodging and working. This is that we called the New Work-houſe. 
L | But all things having ſtood ill ſo long, we reſolved now to lofe no more time; yet we | 
® = 0 a money, nor could we expect any in lefs than 6 months from the Poor's Rates E 
= A therefore we reſolved to make our ſeveral Toans for 12 months without intereft to the cor- 
; | « poration; on the eredit of their common ſeal; in which deſign many of the citizens lent 
« their aſſiſtance, whereby we became ſoon maſters of about (Go. ſtock. Likewiſe our 
« guardians, who were appointed to pay the Poor in their ſeveral pariſhes, voluntarily ad- 
3 « yanced their weekly payments till they could be reimburſed by the treaſurer. The other 
3 nene employed to furniſh beds and other neceffaries for our houſe, cloaths, and pro- 
; « yifions for our, children to be taken in, and materials for their working. 
We had now two committees z one for the Poor, the other for the New Work-houſe. 
10 The committee for the Poor met t. twice Every week: andi in this committee we proceeded | 
| | 4 Firſt, we voted that the Poor of the city ſhould be viſited. in their reſpective pariſhes, 
and chat new Poor's Rates ſhould be made; and accordingly we ordered the guardians of 
| « each pariſh: to bring together the Poor on a certain day 1 in ſome convenient place, where 


VE: « the committee met, and without partiality endeavoured to provide for every one according s 
£2 * x0 _ wants. "oy mee d obs notice of all the young girls that were on our Poor's 


3s 7754 18-74 ** | i books, 
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neceſlary to apply to Parliament, that year, for permiſſion to raiſe the 
Rates to {3500,. Before the year 1731, they had, by good manage- 


ment, paid off their debts, and ſaved the ſum of C 3000. 


* 


In 


« books, and of ſuch whoſe parents took no due care of them; and theſe we recommended 
« to the committee of the New Work-houſe, to be taken in and employed by them. 

« Our Poor's Rates we made in this manner: Every one that expected relief came before 
« ys with their whole families, except fuch as were impotent and could not come : in our 
books we put down the name of the man, the woman, and each child; together with the 
4 qualifications of all, either as to age, health, civility, &c. what each perſon did or could 
„get by the week, and in what employment. We likewiſe ſet down for what reaſon the 
“charity was beſtowed, that when that ſhould ceaſe, or we conld find! out any otnee way to 
« provide for it, the charity ſhould likewiſe ceaſe. | | 

Having thus ſeen the ſtate of all our Poor, and provided for them, the committee ſat 
« twict'a week in the public court, to hear and provide for all caſual complaints; which we 
« did in this manner: We ordered that the Poor in their reſpective pariſhes ſhould firſt ap- 
« ply' themſelves to their guardian or guardians, who were to relieve them as they ſaw fit, till 
« the next ſitting of the committee, when they were to bring them up with their complaints, 
* if they were able to come; and this we did, left the committee (three whereof made a 
% quorum) ſhould be deceived, who could not be ſuppoſed to know the ſtate of all the Poor 


in the city; and by this means we had the opinion of the guardian of each parifh : nor 


10 could he eaſily deceive vs, becauſe he brought the Poor with him, and thereby the com- 
« mittee became judges of the matter laid before them. At theſe meetings, care was taken 


« of the various caſes and exigencies which offered, antl in all things there was a regard, ſs. 


much as could be, to put people on living by their own labours. 


To ſuch as were ſick, we gave warrants to our phyſician to viſit them; ſuch as — the 
« aſſiſtanoe of out ſurgeons, were directed to them, and all were relieved till they were able to 


« work; by which means the Poor, having been well attended, were ſet at work again, who by 


4 neglect might, with their families, have been: chargeable to the corporation. For ſome we 


provided clothes, for others work; where we found people careful, but wanted a ſtock to | 
* employ themſelves and their children, we either lent or gave it; where they wanted 


« houſes, we either paid the rent, or became ſecurity for it; where we found them oppreſſed, 
« we ſtood by them; where differences aroſe, we endeavoured to compoſe them: ſo that in 


« a little time all the complaints of the Poor came to this committee, (which ſaved our ma-—„ 


« giſtrates à great deal of trouble, ) and care was taken that none went away unheard. 


The committee at firſt ſat twice a week, but now only once in a fortnight; not that os . 


« grew Lack in the care of our Poor; but becaufe, their number being fo much abated, by 


«thoſe Ws e es our bn work-houſes, the buſineſs does: not 1 their v MT 


' « oftner./ 


1,208 The ether cates; be thar o the New Work houſe) FER erf furniſhed {© in 


order to receive in the young girls, began with fuch as were reeommended to them by the 


© committee for the Poor; and this method hath been generally obſerved ever knee; both bx 
* that committee, and allo by the committee (mee choſen for our other work-houſez not that 


« either of them depends on the other, but becauſe the firſt application for relief is made 
_ © to the committee for the Poor. 


* | But 


„ bread and cheeſe, good bear, (ſuch as we drank at our own tables,) cabbage, carrots, tur- 


pointed them ſet hours for working, eating, and playing; and gave them leave to walk on 


% willingly; but we very much queſtioned, whether their labours, at the rates we were 


« how we might advance it, without prejudicing the manufaCtures. T2161: 


4 by the care of our phyſician, and the bleſſing of God on his endeavours, we cont Vuried 
hut two, though we have had ſeldom leſs than 100 in the houſe at any time. 


« in the ſummer, was ten hours and SR every day, and N le. in the er 8 * which 


Gef 743: 0 TH O nnr eon 
In the year i 1546, tile Rates wette 


*% 


+ . advanced from riert ide RH onen "A. Keen to Lago 5 


g . * . 7 ) * 1 "op _ ; 3 , _ Boy © F „ : — 
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Rut before we took in the girls, we firſt conſidered of proper officers to govern them; 
© and'theſe tonfiſted of 'v ' maſter, whoſe buſineſs was to —— wigs. and dane it out 
again, and to keep the accounts of the houſe, t.. 

A miſtreſs, whoſe buſineſs was to look after the Wachen 111 16dginſs;'t to provide d ther 
meals at fet times, and other things which related te the government of the houſe. ” © 
than! > utreſſes to teach them to ſpin, under enk ef which we a eee iris. 

A ſchoomiſtreſs to teach them to read. infa, 

cServants in the kitchen, and for waſhing; a wege we ſoon diſcharged; Abe cauſed 
© our biggeſt girls to take their turns every week Ted note 1800 bold 


% We alſo appointed an old man to io keep the _ and doe forth aud fetch! u ven, and 
de ſuch kind of ſervices. | f 2 7 i 


Being thus provided, we receiyed in 100 ing derten to work at ſpinning of worktea 
« Yarn ; all which we firſt cauſed to be ſtript by the miſtreſs, waſhed, and new elothed froth 
c head to foot; which, together with wholeſome diet at ſet hours, and 42 dy * di, 

* ſo encouraged the children that they willingly betook themſelves: to their work. 
We likewiſe provided for them apparel for Sundays ; they went to church every Lord's 
Mi «day, were taught their catechiſms at home, and had. prayers twice every day: we ap- 


the hills, with their tutreſſes, when their work was over, and the weather fair; by which 
t means we won them into civility, and a love to their labour. But we had a great deal of 
trouble with their parents, and [thoſe who formerly kept them, who, having loſt the 


« ſweetneſs of their pay, did all they: could to ſet 1923 their children, 25 others n us 
but this was ſoon over. 1 


Hitherto things honed 3 expeations2-0 our children gew i eber, "yy el 
« paid, would.-anſwer the charge of their maintenance; and if 1 een 5 


& To clear the firſt; we ſuppoſed ourſelves in a fair way, having . their diets to be 
« made up of ſuch proviſions as were very wholeſome, afforded good nouriſhment, and 
« were not coſtly in price, (viz.) beef, peaſe, potatoes, broath, peaſe-porridge, milk-porridge; 


c nips, &c. in which we took the advice of our phyſician, and bought the beſt of every ſort: 
« They had three meals every day; and, as I remember, it ſtood us, (with ſoap to waſh,) in 
«© about 16d; per week for each of the 1co girls. We ſoon found the effect of their change 


« of living Nature, being well ſupported, threw out a great deal of foulueſs, ſo that we 
ce had generally 20 down at a time, in the meazles, ſmall-pox, and other diſtempers; but 


Having thus provided for their diets, we next appointed their times of Nags which, 


| ; 1 f 8 7 *. 
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In the Four e in 1756, the Rates amounted to / 4500 C © 

eee 1766, ditts a „6732 7 31 

6 ee 11500 © © 
1786, ditto — 12000 © 0 
1796, ditto . 2d Vol. p- 202) 13000 0 0 
In 


« means we anſwered the two objections raiſed againſt the Poor, (viz.) that OY will not 
« work, and that they ſpend what they get in fine feeding. 
« But we ſoon found that the great cauſe of begging proceeded from the low wages for 
c labour; for, after about eight months' time, our children could not get half ſo much as we 
oy expended | in their proviſions. The manufacturers, who employed us, were always com- 
© phining the yarn was ſpun courſe, but would not advance above 8d. per pound for ſpin- 
«ning, and we muſt either take this, or have no work. On the other fide, we were labour- 
«ing to underſtand how we might diſtinguiſh, and put a value on our work, according to 
« it's fineneſs. This we did by the ſnap reel, which when we were maſters of, the commit- 
te tee made an order, that the maſter ſhould buy in a ſtock of wool, and ſpin it up for our 
© own accounts, and then proceeded to ſet the price of ſpinning by the ſnap reel, wherein 
«we endeavoured” to diſcourage courſe work, and to encourage fine, becaufe we ſaw the 
« latter was likely to bring more profit, not only to the Poor, but to the kingdom in gene- 
« ral, We likewiſe ordered ſome things to be made up of the ſeveral ſorts of yarn, at the 
et rates we had ſet them; and, on the whole, we found the commodities, made of fine 
« yarn, though they were much better than thoſe made of courſe, yet ſtood us in little 
cc more; becauſe, what the one exceeded in the charge of ſpinning, was very much made 
er good in abatement of the quantity uſed. We therefore ſent to the manufacturers, and 
c ſhewed them what. experiments we had made; but finding them ſtill unwilling to advance 
above the old rate, the eommittee voted, that they would give employment to all the Poor 
«of the city, who would make application: to them, at the rates we offered to wack] and 
« pay them ready money for their labour. 3 | 
e We ſoon found we had taken the . 3 6 0 in a 1 8 we Way: ſale 49 0 our 
« fine yarn, as faſt as we could make it; and they gave us from 8d. to 2s. per pound for 
« ſpinning the ſame goods, for which, a little before, they paid but 8d. z and were very well 
« pleaſed with it, 'becauſe they were now able to diſtinguiſh between the fine and the courſe 
„ yarn, and to apply each ſort to the uſe for which it was moſt proper: ſince which, they 
« have given us 28. Gd. per pound, for a a great many pounds; and HAR ſome worthy 
« 38. 6d. per pound ſpinning. 
«© By this means we had the pleaſure of ſeeing che childrensꝰ labour ed which, 
© a little before I came up, amounted to near C G. per week, and would have been much 
more, but that: our biggeſt girls we either ſettle forth, or put in the kitchen; and thoſe 
« we receive in, being generally ſmall, are able to doe but little for ſome time after. 
e The encouragement we had received on this beginning, put us on proceeding further: 
« the court reſolved on -purchiſings a great ſugar-houſe, out of the money directed by the 
Act to be raiſed ſor building of work houſes, an ſit it up for receiving in the remainder 
e ns FR „ people, boys, and young children; which was accordingly done, 
_ W800 * and 


4* 


© rniztee.choſen-far thas purpoſe; atrwhich.time he is ſugceded by another treaſurer, choſe 
by the court: the accounts; of the guardians, who -pay:the Poor in their) ſeveral! pariſhes, 


2 „ — arbich, [when allowed of, * aha" and the 


* Ai 


We GO! ere Dan T7 149-77 
In the 4 &f $Cherty, Surrey, (p. 16414) the be, "TY 
ene Poor, in the year 1725, amounted to + 598 9 14 
8 iir = 1726, - 8er — 607 6 34 
| 0 : A work- 


| xc . a committee was appointed to manage i it. "This we called the Ai ut W ork-houſe, be- 


< cauſe it had been hired by the Lords of the Treaſury for that purpoſe. 
The committee began to take in the boys in Auguſt laſt; theſe we clothed, dieted, and 
x governed, much after the ſame, manner. as we had. dons the girls, but put them on a. dif- 
* ferent employment, (viz.) ſpinning of cotten-wool, and weaving of fuſtians: we have now 
< about 100 of them together, who ſettle well to their work, and every day mend their hands ; ; 
« they get us already £ 6. per week. They are likewiſe taught to read, * we ſhall here - 
aer teach Yam eiter, 
We next took in our ancient n we had. principally a W fark 0 
<« were. jmpotent and had no friends to help, them, and to ſuch as we could nor keep from 
< the lazy trade of begging: theſe we clothed as we faw they needed, and put on ſuch em- 
r pldyments as were ſit for their ages and ſtrengths, having our eyes chiefly on thoſe to which 


& they were bred: we found it difficult, at firſt, to bend them. down to good order; but by 


« degrees, we-have brought them under government. q 

„Then we called in all the children that were on our Poor's. hooks, and put them under 
©. nurſes 3. thoſe; who can ſpeak. and. go, are carried down. into the ſchool. to leun their 
A, B, C, &. As they grow up, we ſhall put them into the working com. 

The boys are kept at a diſtance. from the ancient people, who do alſo lodge in diſtinct 
apartments, the men in ſeveral chambers on ons floor, and the women on another: all do 
< ſomething z though, perhaps, ſomo of theit labours.cames.to little, yet it keeps, chem from 
idleneſs: both the old and young attend prayers twice e era W. ou 


hom other; care is taken,) and go to church twice: on Sunday: 


We haxe nom three ſtanding /committees,, (viz. ) for the Poor, for thadew Wark-bouſe, 
r and for the Mint Work-houſe: the firſt gives. all directions, and makes all allowances; for 


the Poor, without whoſe order no guardian can act any thing conſiderable, except in caſes 


of abſolute neceſſity, which at the net meeting of the committee he muſt give an ac- 
count of, and deſire their approba ĩon. The other two: committres have power to act in the 
<« affairs of that work-houſe fox which they ate chaſen: they receive in both old and young; 
& they bind forth: apptentices, carreQ, order the diet as they pleaſe, overſee the working, 
<-{ell the manufactures when made, order. the payment of all moneys, which | cannot; be 
<« done unleſs the note be bgned by the ebajnmgns and, nns NO; ads 
c to thoſe houſes. 


che accounts aue made ug thus: The trraſurer a acoount r a com- 


< are audited every three months by a ſelect committee cheſen likewiſe: by the court, and 


« are then paid-by: ihe treaſurer, The acchunte fbr each work houſe are audized, by the 


« reſpectiye committee eter month. when the maſter; adjuſts not only his/ aceaunt of caſh, 
but alſa of each particular fpecies of gaods be hath under his caxcy che balance whereof is Ri 


. © account 
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A *wotk-houſe, (which was called a houſe of maintenance, ). was 


f opened at Lady- day 1727. The houſe and ground coſt 44 50. which 
Were e borrowed by the pariſh. | 
. 


fa I 727, Utenſils and other articles coſt. 190 0 0. 12 
Maintenance of the Poor © 418 7 3K f 537 „ 


* Te In 
ec count for each houſe i is ſo ated that i it 8 at one : Gght, what the bouts is indebted, 
« what debts are outſtanding, and from whom; what goods remain in the houſe, and the 
© annie of tack ipecie.t; 7.5, .-: 7 Sd "Bye 
a At the making up theſe accounts, nothing, unleſs very trivial, is allowed, for which an 

« order is not produced, or found entered in our books; ſo that it is very- difficult to wrong 
C © the corporation of any thing, if the guardians ſhould endeavour it. . 

. © Theſe committees keep their Journal-bogks, wherein all . do is fairly tranſcribed, 
C and ſigned by the chairman. % | 

“This is what at preſent occurs to my memory W our > dans at Briſtol; 1 

N have been as brief as the nature of the thing would admit: the ſucceſs hath anſwered our 
-< expectation; we are freed from beggars; our old people are comfortably provided for; 
« our boys and girls are educated to ſobriety, and brought up to delight in labour; our young 
children are well looked after, and not ſpoiled by the neglect of ill nurſes; and the ſace of 

e our city is ſo changed already, that e have great reaſon to hope theſe young plants will 


produce a virtuous and laborious generation, with whom immorality and profaneneſs may 


ec find little incouragement : nor does our hopes appear to be groundleſs ; for, among 300 per- 
4. fons now under our charge within doors there is neither curſing 1 nor ſwearing, nor prophane 
language, to be heard, though many of them were bred up in all manner of vices, which 
neither Bridewell- nor whippings could fright them from; becauſe, returning to their bad 
company, for want of employment, they were rather made worſe than bettered by thoſe 
-< corrections z whereas the change we have brought on them is by fair means. We have 
%a Bridewell, ſtocks, and whipping-pots 1 in their aghts, but neyer had occaſion to 
C make uſe. of either“. 

Of the dithculties,! tres, by: the: ien 1 3 of: * F (in hs 
Account. of the Work- houſes,) relative to Briſtol, gives the following account: 

From their firſt erection in the year 1696, to the year 1714, they continued to put 
the Poor to work; . I mean, choſe they had in their work- houſe called the Mint. And 
« they tried them upon a great many different ſorts of work, to make them uſeful toward 
« 1 ſupport, but not only. without any benefit from their labour, but to the great loſs of 


the corpor dation. For as oon as they came to do any thing tolerably well, that they might. 


« « have been. 995 to the Younger and leſs practiſed, they went off to ſea, or were apprey- 


« ticed 3 in the city; | by whigh means the. public were ſo, far benefiterl, though the corporation 
« bore the Joſs. of the charge. 1 teaching chem, and of all the tools with which they 


© were to work, and of the materials for it. For they made nothing perfect or 'merchant- 
« able from heir work, but only ſpoiled the materials. So that inſtead of leſſening the 
ft Vol, 6 0 0 | 7 6 charge 


OFTHE PO a Nur MOST 


L. . 4. 
Tn the year 20 at Michaelmas 1 728, the Poor colt about 395 0 0 


5 In 1776, the expences for the Poor were — 758 19 7 
1783, money raiſed by alletlment e 9 2. 0 
1784, ditto = — - - 9 925 12 0 
1785, ditto VVV 6 


At Bradford, in Wiltfhire?, the een hooks: erected in 1727, reduced 
the Rates, which had uſually been 4 799. or 4 800. a 325 before the 
year 1731, to leſs than 4400. 


AX range of maintaining the Poor, they increaſed i it; inſomuch that, in the beginning of the 
year 1714, they had not only ſpent every year's i income, but had ſunk all their benefactions, 
and borrowed ſeveral thouſand pounds of the city. It was then found neceſſary, to pre- 

« vent their utter ruin, to petition the Parliament to grant them power to raiſe the ſum 

1 of 3500. per annum upon the inhabitants, which was granted them. And then they imme- 
i diately laid aſide their projects of labour, aad ſet themſelves to find out thoſe who had no 
s right of ſettlement in this city, and ſending them away to the places to which they belonged. 
They have, by this means, and a frugal management, in a great meaſure. retrieved their 

* former loſſes, and do now not only ſupport their Poor, but have paid off their former 

«debts, and got back C 3000. of the denefactions they had ſunk : but I do not find that 

they have ſet them to any conftant work, till about a year and a half ago, when.a Gentle. 

man of this city, a great dealer in malt and corn, entered into an agreement with the Cor- 

4 poration of the Mint, or Poor, according to which, he is to furniſh the Poor there, to the 

- number of 30 or 60, chiefly children, with a maſter-workman, (to whom, I think, he gives 

.« { 50. per annum ſalary,) for teaching them to weave and make ſacks to hold corn, and 

ac to provide likewiſe the tools and materials, that is, hemp, flax, &c. and to build a ſhed 

& upom the river-fide near the houſe to work in; in conſideration of which, he is to have 

1 « the benefit of their labour, that is, of the ſacks they make, giving a ſmall gratuity to each 

& as he thinks fit, and they have their maintenance from the public, as before; and this, as 

I hear, is likely to ſucceed, they making and felling ſacks or bags to hold corn, &c, cheap- 

& er and better than we were wont to have them; but you ſee their labour ſaves nothing 

* to the Public, and yields but little to the Poor themſelves; it only keeps them from idle- 

* nefs, and may hereafter be 2414 tra WI eee 'Loner Dr Brif- 
201, in © An Account of ſeveral Work-houſes, 160. . Hh 

It appears from this account, that the way by which the dee of nde 1 
the charges of maintaining the Poor, was by drivi ving away Paupers, who were not ſettled in 
the city. Several other authors mention the "te circumſtance. Joſhua Gee, who pub- 
- Hſhed a Treatiſe on Trade and Navigation, about 1726, remarks, that “the magiſtrates of 
« Briftol have that city under fuch excellent regulation, that foreign beggars dare not appear; 
© they ate not troubled with obnoxious fights, ſo common with us: their, work-houſes are 
__ E terrible enough to them; et ow as apy of them are We in A en 295 are taken 

F ee 
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In 1775 the aſſeſſments were — e eee 
5 * 785 2 2 * X Fane — 241 5 . 5 0 
795 3 - < | = | — 2063 17 10 


The way in tuch theſe work-houſes, on their firſt , 
effected a reduction in parochial expenditure, was by deterring the Poor 
from making applications for relief. Whatever objeRions may be 
made againſt this mode of maintaining the Poor, it appears, that, whilft 
they were managed by active undertakers, the ideas which they excited 
itt the Poor, ſpurred on many to labour for a livelihood, who would not 
work as long as they were permitted to receive a weekly ne 
Tom the pariſh. | | 

In the account of Beverley we are told, that, on opening the work- 
houſe, notice was given to the Poor, that the weekly penſions were to 
ceaſe, and that ſuch as were not able to maintain themſelves and fa- 
milies might apply to the governors of the work-houſe. The reſult of 
this was, that, though before the opening of the houſe 116 perſons re- 
ceived the pariſh allowance, not above eight came in at firft, and in the 
ſubſequent winter, (1727—8,) the number in the houſe never exceeded 
26, although all kinds of proviſions were exceſſively dear, and the ſeaſon 
very ſickly : and as to the extraordinary allowances, (the payments for 
bed- ridden Poor, fick families, and other occaſional demands of that 
mug,] they did not riſe beyond 12 or 138. a week at any one time 
during that year, and ſometimes not beyond 6 or 78. 

A letter from Oxford, dated Jan. 17267, fays, that, from che Re 
effects of work-houſes, the Poor's Rate, which was very heavy, bad funk 
one half an that pariſh which was moſt burthened, and in ſome was 
entirely taken away. Some who received alms of the pariſh,“ it is 
ſaid, appear to have money of their own, and en to n to keep 
* themleWesont.of theſe (as they call them) confinemer 

The writer of the-account of the work-houſe at Maidſtone Glicdenty 
TE the cauſe of the great reduction of the Poor's Rate which had 
taken place in that Pariſh and at che dame time juſtly animadverts 
en che! inconveniencies thas muſt reſult from ns tae! Rnagenzont 
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of worksh6uſes in ae towns to overſeers nm; . The 
following remarks deſerve attention: he ſays, the- advantage of a 
„ ork-houſe does not only conſiſt in this, that the Poor are maintained 
« at leſs than half the expence which their weekly pay amounted to, 
but that very great numbers of lazy people, rather than ſubmit to the 
e confinement and labour of the work-hovſe, are content to throw off 
«the maſk, and maintain themſelves by their own induſtry. And this 
40 was ſo remarkable here at Mujdftons, that, when our -wotk-houſe was 
< finiſhed, and public notice given, that all who came to demand their 
weekly pay ſhould immediately be ſent hither, little more than half 
the Poor upon the liſt came to the overſeers to receive e their allow- 
* ance. | ; rl 
Were all the Poor in our town obliged to Ive in the worBtliobſe, 
« Fbtheve we "might very well maintain them far 350. a year at the 
utmoſt. But many of them ſind intereſt enough to receive their uſual 
« weekly pay, and get themſelves excuſed foora/living in the houſe. And 
«thus it will happen, more or leſs, in all great towns, where the work- 
< houſes are left to the management of overſeers annually: elected. 
And therefore, from what I have ſeen here at Maidſtone; I- conceive 
e it to be a matter of abſolute neceſfity, that the direction of a Work- 
«houſe ſhould be left to ſome ſingle perſon, | to be choſen by the pa- 
« riſhioners; and not a number of overſeers, who are more liable to a 
great variety of applications in favour of particular perſons among 
« the Poor, and more likely to act in an arbitrary way in the manage- 
ment of the houſe, than any ſingle elective perſon will preſume to 
« do. By theſe means, too, the appointment and choice of the work, in 
which the Poor are to be employed, will be carried. on in a regular 
60 and uniform manner, and not be left to the humour or intereſt of 
8 annual officers,” to be changed and altered as they ſhall pleaſe ; for 
« different overſeers will have different intereſts; 35 and where the ditec- 
« tion is left to them, it Will probably happen, as it has, in fact, here 
«at Maidftone, that the Poor ſhall be one year employed in the linnen, 
« and another in the woollen e ; er act ee it ſuits 
the intereſt of the CCC c root gay” #69 1 
>... work-houſe is a name that carries . with it an 145 of cor- 
« reftion and puniſhment ; "and many of our Poor have take en ſuch an 
| COW. | 3 averſion 
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*-averfion-to living in it upon that account, as all the reaſon and argu- - 
ment in the world can never overcome. Therefore it will be a 
means of preventing a great deal of trouble, and avoiding a greater 
4 expence than you can. imagine, to have the work-houſe. called by a 
« ſofter and more inoffenſive name.“ | 

Independently of thus reducing the number of Paupers, the work- 
houſes appear, at firſt, to have canintained them at a much lower rate 
than. they could be ſupported upon weekly penſions at their own homes. 6 
Before the erection of the work-houſe at Hampſtead, in the year 1727, 
the Poor received from 28. Gd. to 3s. 6d. each perſon in out- penſions; „ 
in the houſe they coſt about 28. a week each perſon 
Of the uſual expence of maintaining a Pauper in the reign of George 
e Firſt, we may form ſome eſtimate Goo the following particulars : 

At Hanſlope, in Buckinghamſhire, the diet, lodging, and cloathing of 
the family in the wack” (including repairs of Tt and mal 
ter's wages, ) in the year 1724, colt about 18d. a week each perſon 3. 

At Weſtham in Eſſex, the maintenance of each 8 in the work- 
houſe, for the year 1727, coſt. about Ls. 4 
T wo parithes in Hertford entered into a contract with the maſter of 
their work-houſe, by which he agreed to. maintain their Poor at 18. rod. 
a week each perſon“. g 

The diet in Stroud work-houſe coſt 18. 83d: a week each n ' 

In St. George's Hanover-ſquare,.in 1730, 1 54 Poor were lodged and 
dieted four werk for £55. 18. 70. or wer 18. 9 d. a week for each 
perſon 7.” 

In St. Giles's, Bloomdbury the diet of- a Paper, in 172 7s coſt IS. 524. 


a week 
It is probable, that the We expence of maintaining a \ Pauper, 
It was probably for this reaſon- ROY many, 3 the work-houſes: erected · is in the reign a 
George the Firſt were called Houſes of Maintenance, to ſoften the appellation of a Work-houſe, 
' againſt which the Poor might be prejudiced... Account, &. 85. It is for the ſame. reaſan, I 
. preſume; that the poor-houſe at Empingham 1s called the Houſe of Protection. See the Second 
Volume, p. 602. In Philadelphia, the work-houſe, which is alſo an houſe of correction, | 
and one of the beſt Jever heard of, whilſt it was chiefly under the N controul of the | 
| Quakers, was called, © The, Bettering Houſe,” . a 
1. ©. d ene ie * p- S108" -T 5 131 p- 27. b p. 44. 1 
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either in, br out of, the Verb oc, is, at ali; double- what it 90 
ſeventy years ago. The diet, however, provided in the houſes on 
their firſt eſtabliſhment, Silks! to have been equally good with what it 
is at preſent. In moſt of the work-houſes meat dinners were ſerved 
three or four times a week. At Bedford more eſpecially, {a place which 
has long held out great encouragement to Paupers,) the food of the fa- 
mily in the work-houſe, (it will appear from the ſubjoined bill of fare, 


PFoas better than the moſt induſtrious labourer, either then, or at mw” | 


could «ord himſelf at his own habitation : 


| Ee 4 Brealefaſt. 4 N b | | Supper. 

Salon. 1 and Cheeſe. Boiled. beef and ſuet pudding. Bread and cheeſe. 
Monday. Broth. | Cold meat left on Sunday. The ſame. 
aa gt Bread und cheeſe, | Boiled beef, and a little mutton and © The fame. 

. ſuet pudding. ET: 
Wadnelday, The 3 Moder,  _ The ſame as Monday, The ſame, 
Thurkday. The ſame as Tueſday. The ſame as Tueſday. _ The ſame. 
Friday. The ſame as Monday. The ſame as Monday. The ſame. 
Saturday. * _ - Haſly-pudding, or milk - porridge. Broth, or bread 

: and cheeſe, 


r 


be Writer ir adds * Their 1 is $5 a dreſſed down, and made | 


into large bouſhold loaves by a woman in the houſe. Their drink is 
„ beer, turned in from the public brew-houſe at three halfpence per 


e gallon. The overſcers do ſometimes. put a cow upon the common 
"4. for them; and that nothing may be waſted or loſt, they have a pig 
or two bought in, to live upon their waſh, and dregs, and fragments; 5 
4 which, when well grown, is fed and killed for the houſe. They have 
«+ alfo a little garden for herbs, onions,” &. 
The author of the Fable of the Bees thomas Ss the en- 


attic paſſion with which the nation was ſeized about this period for 
the el of e e for the education of the children of 


11 


| (the Poor. | a of ©,” te lays; «who W eee 


=P. r. e Mandchilids Fable of 4 5 ARID ny 141 keedapiinhed ie 
In. 1 17235 ys with remarks, and an Effay on Charity: Schools. His obſervations on the na- 
effects of civil Tociety are, in general, very ingenious; in ſome inſtances, profound; 
hr ke in none ewe of that high tone eee which' his book is faid to have Experien- | 
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=” in learning to read, Write, and cypher, expect, (and not unjuſtly,) to 


« be employed where thoſe qualifications may be of uſe to them. Go- 
66 ing to ſchool, in compariſon to working, is idleneſs; ; and the 
6 longer boys continue in this eaſy ſort of life, the more unfit they 
« will be, when grown up, for downright labour, both as to ſtrength 


40 and inclination. Men who are to remain and end their days in a Ja. 


60 borious, tireſome, and painful ſtation of life, the ſooner they are put 
upon it at firſt, the more patiently they will ſubmit to it for ever 
« after. Hard labour, and the coarſeſt diet, are a proper puniſhment to 
66 ſeveral kinds of malefactors; but to impoſe either on thoſe that have 
not been uſed and brought up to both, is the greateſt cruelty, when 
« there is no crime you can charge them with. 

„The Poor, he ſays, have nothing to ſtir them up to labour but 
« their wants, which it is wiſdom to relieve, but fally to cure. The 
% maxim is not leſs calculated for the real advantage of the Poor, than 
« jt appears to be for the benefit of the Rich. l among the labouring 
e people, thoſe will ever be the leaſt wretched as to themſelves, as well as 
<« moſt uſeful to the Public, that, being meanly born and bred, ſubmit to 
the {tation they are in with chearſulneſs; and, contented that their chil- 
« dren ſhould ſucceed them in the ſame low condition, inure them from 
i their infancy to labour and ſubmiſſion, as well as the cheapeſt diet and 
« apparel; when, on the contrary, that ſort of them will always be the 
te leaſt ferviceable to others, and themſelves moſt unhappy, who, diſſatiſ- 
« fied with their labour, are always grumbling and repining at the mean- 


6 neſs of their condition; and, under pretence of a great regard for the 


66 welfare of their children, recommend the education of them to the cha- 


e rityof others; and you ſhall ee e of this latter claſs of Poor, 


« the greateſt part are idle ſottiſſi people, that, leading diſſolute lives them- 
* felves, are neglectful to their families, and only want, as far as it is 
in their power, to ſhake off that borders of providing for their brats 
from their own ſhoulders.” 

He is, however, far from deſirous of excluding the chilies of the 
labou uring Poor from the poſſibility of rifing in the world: and only 
objects to the training them up in thoſe habits, that will render them 
= for the lation of life to which the greater * of chem are una- 
<4 2 | voidably 


8 - 
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voidably ned; His remarks on theſe heads are ut, honey: the 
/ Conſideration of the advocates of Sunday-ſchools. - 
There is no degree of men in Chriſtendom, that are pinned my 
* they and their poſterity, to ſlavery for ever. Among the very loweſt 
« ſort there are fortunate men in every country; and we daily ſee per- 
« ſons, that, without education, or friends, by their own induſtry and 
6 application, raiſe themſelves from nothing to mediocrity, and ſome- 
times above it, if once they come rightly to love money, and take de- 
4 light 1 in ſaving it; and this happens more often to people of common 
* Sud mean capacities, than it does to thoſe of brighter parts. But 
there is a prodigious difference between debarring the children of the 


1 | Poor from ever riſing higher in the world, and refuſing ta force edu- 
= < cation upon md of them promiſcuouſly, when they ſhould be 
F more uſetully employed. As ſome of the Rich muſt come to be poor, 


4 «fo ſome of the Poor will come to be rich, in the common courſe of 
2 things. But that univerſal benevolence that ſhould every where in- 
” duſtriouſſy liſt up the indigent labourer from his meanneſs, Would not 
be leſs injurious to the whole kingdom, than a tyrannical power, that 
. * ſhould, without a cauſe, caſt down the wealthy perſon from their eaſe 
Z and affluence. Let us ſuppoſe, that thehard and dirty labour throughout 
3 6 the nation requires three millions of hands, -and that every brane: of 
it is performed by the children of the Poor; illiterate, and ſuch as 
had little or no education themſelves. It is evident, that if a tenth 
part of theſe children, by force and deſign, were to be exempt from 
« the loweſt drudgery, either there muſt be ſo much work left undone, 
8 <4 as would demand three hundred thouſand people; or the defect, occa- 
3 « fioned by the numbers taken off, . muſt be Tupplicd * the children of 
. | <6 „ that had been better bred _ 
| He ſtrongly recommends employing the Poodli (inftead of eng 
* money on beggars,) in works-of -great public utility. He ſays, (What 
is probably not beyond the truth,) that there is above three or four 
„ hundred years work for a hundred thouſand Poor more than we have 
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*,ronghly inhabited, many rivers are to be made navigable; canals to be 
% ont in hundreds of places; ſome lands are to be drained, and ſecured 
'# from inundations for the future; abundance of ſoil is to be made fer 
40 tile; 101 thouſands of acres rendered more beneficial, by being. __ 
« more acceſſible *.” ligt 

By the 3d of George the Second, ſome inconſiderable additions: x were 
made to the laws concerning certificates, and certificated «perſons: 
reſpecting the former, it was directed, that the witneſſes . who; atteſt 

the execution of certificates, ſhall make oath before the Jultices, who 
allow the certificate, that they ſaw the ſame ſigned and ſealed by the 
pariſh-officers; and that the Juſtices ſhall certify that ſuch oath was 
made before them; and that the certificate ſo allowed, and oath of 
the witneſſes ſo certified by the Juſtices, ſhall, without. other proof, be 
admitted 28 evidence in every court of juſtice *: 72 reſpecting certificated 
perſons, it appears that the Act of King William *, (which was itſelf 
an Act for ſupplying ſome defects in the laws for the relief of the Poor, 
had omitted to make any proviſion for reimburſing pariſhes the charges 
they 3 incur in re- conveying certificated per ſons to the Place of their 
ſettlements, or for maintaining them when fick till they were in a con- 
dition to be removed 3 to remedy which, this AQ provides, that over- 
ſears ſhall be reimburſed the expence; they are put to in re-conveying 
certifieated per ſons to their pariſhes, when they become chargeable . %. +2 

By the 5th of George the Second, Jaſtices at the Quarter-Sefligns x 
were authoriſed to rectify defects of form upon appeals, and 4 pro- 

ceed to determine them; and to gblige perſons ſuing for wriß f cer- 
tioriari to remove orders made on ſuch appeals into his Majefff — 
of King' Bench, to give ſecurity to proſecute the ſame with effect. 

I. appears from the 6th of George the Second, that the laws in 
being were not ſufficient to provide for. the ſecuring and indemnifying 
pariſhes, and other places, from the great charges ariſing from baſtards : 
it was therefore enacted, that if any ſingle woman ſhall be delivered of 
a baſtard child, or ſhall deelare herſelf to be pregnant, and that the 


child is likely to become ee and ſhall, upon | path before one \ 


1 An Eſſay on . 3 Fable of the Bees, edit. 17055 200. hs 22 Geo. 2. 29.58% 
"g&9 M.. e. 9% 681. 59 (% 38 Geo. 2. e. 19. 
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b charge any perſon With having g gotten her with child; ; 
ines — apprehend” and commit ſuch perſon to priſon, 
unless hei giwes ſecurity to indemnify the pariſh* but that, if the wo- 
wan charging him thall die, or be married before ſhe i is delivered, or 
ſhall miſcarry, he ſhall be diſcharged from his recognizance ; and, if 

cömmitted to priſon; and no order ſhall be made, in purſuance of the 
8th of Ekzabeth; within ſix weeks after the woman's delivery, he ſhall be 
ety and that no woman ſhall involutitarily be obliged to filiate 


* non rum 5 


let at Ubei 
che child, of Which the is pregnant, till one month after Fry delivery“. 

order! Acts f Purliament were paſſed in the 5th and 6th year 
of "George" che Second, for obliging the projectors of the Charitable 
Oojpbrativni | to” account with their creditors *. This corporation was 
eſtablimed, about the year 17 30, to lend moriey to the Poor upon 
Pledges; but bx whole was turned only to an iniquitous method of 
ehriching partie ular people, to the ruin of fuch numbers, that it be- 
came a dem concern to obtain relief for the unfortunate per- 
ſons WG fuffered by the project; and three of the managers, Ss 
were member of the Houſe ef Commons, were expelled'. won v.57"? 
ha By*the 1yth of George the Second, which recites, that, «by reaſon 
of their unlimited Power, overſeers and church-wardens frequently, 
«gn frivolous pretences, and for private ends, make unjuſt and ille- 
«6 . in a _— Wy clarideftine'r bar mT tothe true in- 
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| n Tooth line of the 3d Epiſtle in Mr. Pope” s Moral Eſays. The editor adds, 

port of the committee appointed to enquire into this iniquitous affair, it ap- 

— hes when it was objeRed to the intended removal of the office, thatthe Poor; for 
boſe uſe it was exeQed, would be hurt by. it, Bond, one of the directors, replied, Damm the 

Por This, with ſome other genuine apophthegms uſed by ſome of .the perſons ee 

are ag by Mr. Pope i in the following lines in his Effay : 

rob et r Perkaps youthinle the Poor might have their part ppl bun n 


| : Ad betilsh of Bond damns the Poor, and hates them from 3 155 RV 7 
gil 3&3 The grave Sir Gilbert mee it 19 "ies NS 
g 15 0 ed Fs: Ander. er e or fol: 1. "7 OM 


1 = The wretch he Rates '—and pioully, denies 8 AS A 
F | 4 . 5. + 5 92; But the good Biſhop, with a meeker air, cee 19.1945 34: 
. e 4 Altes and leaves them,Providence's care,” —Morif "ey TT 6 99 5A 
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* tent and meaning of the 43d Eliz.; it was enacted, that every Poor's 
Rate, ſhould be publiſhed in the. church *, and that the pariſh-officers 
ſhould permit every inhabitant to infor. the Rates, on paying a ſhil- 
16095 ire PAY. of 425 20.5. | OS of the Rates were alſo, Ad 


4241 4 


Teers of the 1 The 1 e — rn on this ſubject, 
there is great reaſon to apprehend, 18 very little attended to in many 
pariſhes i in the kingdom * "PLS" 57 
The firſt ſection of the 38th chapter of thy I ah — 2 7 the Se- 
cond, enadts, that the overſeers of the Poor ſhall yearly, and every 
0 « year, within fourteen days after other overſcers ſhall be; nominated and 
«« appointed to ſucceed them, deliver in to ſuch ſucceeding overſeers, 
4 4 juſt, true, and perfect account in writing, fairly entered in a book = =_ 
4 or books to be kept, for that purpoſe, and Game by the ſaid church- * 
<« wardens and overſeers, hereby directed to account as aforeſaid, under 
« their hands, of all ſums of money by them received, or rated and 
« aſſeſſed, and not received; and alſo of all goods, chattels, ſtock, and 
<« materials, that ſhall be in their hands, or in the hands of any, 'of Ha Poor, 
in order to be wrought; and of all monies. paid by ſuch church- 
„ wardens and overſeers ſo accounting ; and of all things concerning 
* their ſaid office: and ſhall alſo pay and deliver oyer all ſums of mo- 
* ney, goods, chattels, and other things, as ſhall be in their hands, unto 
<« ſuch ſucceeding overſeers of the Poor: which ſaid account uy. 8 be 
« verified by oath, or by the affirmation of perſons called Quak 
one or more his NMajeſty s Juſtices of the Peace; whic | 
or affirmation fuch Juſtice or Juſtices is and are hereby authoriſed 
* and required to adminiſter, and to ſign and atteſt the caption of the | 
« ſame, at the foot of the ſaid account, without fee or reward, and the 
| « : fad, book « or books bur be carefully ran by, the CEN ; 


* 


n * ae n Geo. . 1 | 2217 ces 2. e. 3. jig, 
In the Returns to cd in 1776, the amount of annual expenditure i in ſeveral pariſhes 
3s wanting; and, in the peruſal of the Second Volume of this work, the Reader will find, that, 

Wn many parts of the kingdom, the preſervation of parochial records has not been conſidered : as 


a matter of great f Wen the very earneſt directions of che a on | 
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te ard '6verTcers; of one df them, fir Wige Pcb of ober ber in every 
— ger; ay place; and they ſhall; and are Hereby required 

ito permit any perfon' there "alſeſed, or Hable to be aſſeſſed, to inſpect 
the fare at Teaſon times, paying ſixpenee for fuch infe&ton; and 
ſhallz upon detnatid, forthwith give copies of the fame, or any part 
edhefcof, te ſuch perſon, paying at the” rate of fixpence for every 
e thiree hundred Words, and 9 2 proportion of any greater or leſs 
über“ 9083}16:011311 

The ſecond ſection of the 40 directe, chat, oo in caſe ſuch ehre 

eat ens and rerfeers' of the Poor, or any 6f them, "ſhall refuſe or 

c negleck to fake and yield up fuck account, vetified av aforefita, 'with- 
hint tlie time hereiti-before limited or appointed, or fall refufe or ne- 
pet to pay and deliver over ſuch ſum or furs: of money, goods, 
Achattels, und ther things in their hands, as by this Act is directed; in 
either of che faid caſes, it ſhall and may be Lee ee and M f two 
16 f more Juſtices of the Peace, to commit him or them to the com- 
* mon Sack, until he or they ſhalt have given fach account, or ſhall have 
paid or yielded up ſuch ine ; goods, derten or hora Evans oh in 
keit hands, as afborefadd. 

Though the ſtatutes for rating be Wages did not recti) inveſt the 
Jules with power tin 4 the payment of wages for work rated 
According to ftatute, yet the ſuperior coutts have recognized the au- 
| — Fuſtices have exerciſed in ordering the payment of ſuch 

wes, as — rrp 6-4 vn. — — * 2 no power, 
r N bon 3 © however, 
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made by the. Juſtices ſor the payment of wages, for huſbandry Work: the exception was, 

at the wages did not appear to be ſtatute Wages. It Was, "however, obſerved by the Court, 
that though the ſtatute gives Juftices only a power to ſet che tate for wagen, and not to or- 
N der payment, yet, grafting hereupon, 'they have alſo taken upon them to order payment; and 
the courts of law are indulgent in remedies for wages; and therefore they would intend it 
ſuch wages as were within the ſtatute, unleſs * 2 e upon dhe fage of the 
order. 2 Salkeld, 441. 1 


1 In a fubſequent caſe it was held, that! an order to pay 496+. for wages generally was good 4 
and the Court fad, they would inten it for wages in huſbandry, fince, the contrary did not 


ee. Salk. 480. In the caſe, howerer, of the King and Helling, the Court held ſuch an 
order was bad. Strange » 8. And in the King and. Cleg, i in anſwer to a remark from 
2 2 85 Forteſcue, — in the caſe of ſeryants! wages, although —— is given only in in 
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however, was given them by ſtatute to admit the oath of the per- 
fon claiming wages as evidence, the law was found to be extremely 
defective; and, by the 20th of George the Second, Juſtices were em- 
powered to determine all differences between maſters and ſervants in 
huſbandry, hired for one year or more; or between maſters and artifi- 
cers, handicraftſmen, miners, colliers, keelmen, pitmen, glaſſmen, pot- 
ters, and other labourers employed for any certain time, or in any certain 
manner, although no rate or aſſeſſment of wages had been made by the 
Juſtices that year; and to examine ſuch ſervants upon oath; and to 
make order for the payment of wages, not exceeding ten pounds, with 
regard to any ſervant: (in huſbandry,) nor five pounds with regard to 
other labourers ; and, on ene e to direct the ſame to be-levies 
by diſtre. 

They were likewiſe bl to hearth mathe” s complaint upon 
oath, and'to-puniſh an offending ſervant, by abating part of his wages, 
or by diſtharging him; and, in the caſe of apprentices, to diſcharge, or 
commit them to the houfe of correthon#or any time not exceeding one 
calendar month; and in cafe of miſconduct on the part of the maſter, 
to diſcharge the ſervant or apprentice : and by the 32d of George the 
Third, (e. 57.) the Juſtices may order the maſter to deliver up the 
eloaths of pariſh apprentices, and to pay a ſum not exceeding FL 10. to 
** him with another maſter, when the apprentice has been diſ- 

charged through the miſeonduct of the maſter. 

By the gu ſt of George the Second, apprentices were relieved Gown 
the hardſhips they ſuffered, in being removed from places in which 
they had been unwarily bound by deeds not properly indented; and 
it was enacted, that * no perſon bound apprentice by any deed, writing, 
or contract, not indented, being firſt legally ſtamped, ſhall be re- 
moved from che parith in Which he is bound apprentice, and has re- 
ſided forty days, on account of ſuch n Writing, or ane, not 
* . indented only *. Oy | 

hn ſame Aae diredts, thatthe words bp: * other labourers, au. 


Mm ee Anode bent did not appear tha the fervige- was in 
huſbandyy;-Chief.Juſtice Parker remaxked, chat “ this was always wondered. Ny; . was 
Actually contradicted in the caſe of ens ne ee 47. 
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*< od or any certain times or in any ther manber,”; zn tho Act. # for 
the better adjuſting and more eaſy recovery of the wages of certain 
< ſervants,” paſſed in the twentieth year of George the Second, ſhall 
be conſtrued to cand. to ſervants: 9-hofladdlyy,- although me for 4 
leſs time than a year e 10...4. 930571 - 19.189% 960 1 Dank, 

Of the very N wo dmapeedenſve words above ted, Dr. 
MA remarks, that they, perhaps, ought not to be underſtood without 
ſome limitation; and that it is unneceſſary to extend them to any of 
the workmen i in the woollen, linen, cotton, iron, leather, fur, hempen, 
or other manufactures, as the Law. hath provided other methods to en- 
force the payment of wages due to perſons employed in manufactures: 
and the 22d of George the Second takes no notice of this Act, but, in 
reſpect to the payment of manufacturers wages, provides various regu- 
lations, which; if the a0th of George the Second had been ſuppoſed to 
extend unto ſuch perſons, would have been fuperfluous and impertinent?. 
With leſs reaſon; he thinks, can the word /abourers be ſaid to extend to 
footmen, coachmen, carriers, and ſuch like; but from the company iu 
which it is ranked, namely, miners, colliers, and keelmen, it ſeems 
moſt properly to ſignify ſuch perſons, (not being brought up to, or 
eras in, trades js Wen anne * e Eure. | 
When 


1% z cid. ; * 31 Geo. 2, © 11. TY OI g xx. 

© Tuſtice, tit. Servants, 5 xx. On Dr. Burn's conſtruction of theſe words, Mr. Caldecott 
remarks, that if this 1 is to be taken as the true conſtruction of the word labourcrs in this 
Act, I conceive, that the words * for any certain time, or in any other manner, are merely 
© oppoſed to the words in the preceding branch of the ſame ſection, „or ane gear or longer ; 
« and mean only to deſcribe hirings either for ſome definite period leſs than a year, or con- 
&« ditional hirings, and hirings for leſs than a Jear, under thoſe looſe indefinite engagements 
made under the cuſtom of many of the particular trades enumerated in the Act: neither is 
ait eaſy to ſuggeſt why the Legiſlature ſhould by particular Acts interpoſe on behalf of agri- 
« culture and particular manufactures, if the ſame remedies were open to all defcriptions of 
« perſons, and in every occupation under the general law.” Mr. Caldecott adds, that © it is 
« alſo remarkable, that the very phraſe and wording of the ſtatute 5th Eliz. C. 4.45, which, 
« if it were holden to extend to ſervants in general, and were to be read as ſome writers give 
Ls it, would determine this point, is ſtated by different writers and different editors of the Sta- 
tutes in terms directly contradictory. By ſome editors of the Statutes, as Keble, Bill, 
« and the executrix of Newcomb; King's printers, and the aſſigus of Richard and Edward 
« Atkins, Eſquites, in 1706, and Serjeant Hawkins, it is given thus: © No perſon which ſhall 


s retain any — ſhall put away his ſaid ſeryant, unleſs it be for ſome reaſonable 2. ſuffi- 
>. cient 
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When i it is conſidered that this Act Was framed with a reference to 
the Statutes of Elizabeth and James, concerning which it had been 
more than once decided in the courts of juſtice, that the juriſdiction of 
Juſtices of Peace only extended to the rating of agricultural wages, it 
is not to be wondered at, that courts of juſtice: ſhould have tit 
dered themſelves obliged to reſtrain the juriſdiction of Juſtices. The 
caſes, however, to be found in the'Law-books on this ſubject, it muſt be 
owned, are extremely contradictory; and many Judges ſeem to have 
been inclined to extend the 5th of Eliz. to ſervants generally. The 
inclination, it muſt be confeſſed, is ſupported by the practice of the 
Juſtices, (who do not hefitate to compel the payment of wages of every 
deſcription of ſervants,) and by general convenience. Whatever doubts, 
however, may have heretofore prevailed reſpecting their jurifdiction, it 
ſeems to be now ſettled by a late caſe, which was decided on the rigid 
rules of Law, that an order of Juſtices for compelling the payment of 
wages is 5 5 if 1 it goes” not ſtate that the fervant i 15 eters we boo in buf⸗ 
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© cient cauſe or matter, or be = bee one Juſtice? This n if tho true one, 
cc gives an authority to the maſters of ſeryants i in huſbandry, at leaſt, to diſcharge them on ſuf- 
e ficient cauſe; and in the caſe of the King v. the Inhabitants of Hanbury, (Burr. Sett. 
« Caf. 324-) it1s ſtated by Mr. Ingram arguends, and not contradicted, that the ſtatute runs 
in the disjunctive. On the contrary, by other editors, as Raſtell, Pulton, Cay, Pickering, 
and Ruff head, and by Mr. Dalton i in his Juſtice, it is thus read: unleſs for ſome. reaſon. 
able or ſufficient, cauſe or matter, ta be allowed before one Juſtice.” This reading, i in caſes 
« oof huſbandry at leaſt, confines the power of diſcharging ſervants to the magiſtrate : and the 
e general tenor of the Act ſeems to ſupport this reading; for, 5 8, which inflicts a penalty on 
ce the maſter who puts away his ſervant, & c. follows, in all the editions, the reading adopted 
« by the later editors; ſetting ont, in the very wards of g 5, the neceſſity of an allowance by 
« 2 magiſtrate to protect the maſter, and not referring at all to any other branch of that 
66 ſection; ; which, had it run in the disjunctive, would have been neceſſary, and therefore 
« would moſt probably have been done: and the next ſection of the Statute, Which inflicts 
« penalties on the ſervants that depart from their ſervice, &c. runs in the ſame manner. The 
« circumſtance; alſo, of the difcharge of apprentices not being left under this Act to the dif 
“ cretion of the maſter, but to the judgment of the magiſtrate, ſtrongly confirms the laſt 
64 reading.“ Cald. 16. 1 have adopted the reading N in the n of the Statute 
inſerted in the Appendix, No. VIII. p. cliv. 82437 93 \hody, 
The King and Hulcott, Hll. Term, 1596 1 6 Term Kb 583. 9 uy wis eaſe, ab- 


der to a remark, that the words in the 5th Eliz. 22 * vs were general, „ no perſon who | 
\ ' « hall 
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| e Attempts were made during the reigu of 3 the Second, 
| both in and out of Parliament, to procure a radical alteration in the ſyf- 
5 of parochial adminiſtration introduced by the 43d of Elizabeth. 
Ws In 1735, Mr. Hay, a member of; the Houſe of Commons, publſhed 
135 bin. Remarks on the Poor Laws z“ in which he makes many judicious 
obſervations on the Settlement Code. The obligation which cach pariſh 
is under to maintain it's own Poor, and the conſequence of that, a diſ- 
tinct intereſt, are, he thinks, the roots from which. all the evils relating 
to the Poor have ſprung, . He-forcibly. reprobates a. ſyſtem, which 
abridges a- poor man of his liberty, on a ſuggeſtion or apprehenſion of 
his being likely to become chargeable. It is true, that, by the Certifi- 
cate Act, his liberty is enlarged, and he may reſide with a certificate in 
another pariſh, Which will prevent him from being removed till he is 
actually chargeable. Mr. Hay, however, juſtly remarks, that this law 
is defective, becauſe it leaves it in the breaſt of the pariſh-officers, 
« whether they will grant a poor perſon a certificate or no: whereas they 
10 ought to be compellable to do it; or, which would be much better, 
every poor perſon ſhould be put on the foot of a certificate man, and 
not be remioveable till he is actually chargeable.” 
As to the inconvemence reſulting from the Law of Sitflernctits | 
from: the e they create to the magiſtrate, the burthens they impoſe | 
on the pariſh, and the hardſhips. to which. they ſubject the perſons who. 
are the objects of it, he appeals to the experience of Gentlemen who ſerve 
their country in the commiſſion of the Peace, whether half the buſineſs 
of any enn dogs not cant! in Fin SPA. on orders of 
removal. 8 
The eee of theſes ene tothe pariſhes concerned,” he ſays 
is à great deal of trouble to their officers ; firft, in conveying the Poor 
removed to the places of their ſettlements, oftentimes at a gteat diſtance; 
« {and nnen RTE with evidence on the appeal; which does | 


* eee 2 3 Lord Kempen, her «the 3 8 
g. 19. was paſſed to give Juſtices power over ſervants not in huſbandry; which affords 
8 a fair preſumptiog, that the 5th of Elizabeth was en by the en to dale 
"= wholly to them. 7 
—_ They were-1e-publiſhed, with an Appendix, in 75 9 repined in 179% in 25. l : 
=_ e Hays works, in ae. ab id: 8% 304ll 0 
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* not always end at the Seſſions, but is ſometimes removed into Weſt- 

1 Hall; and perhaps, at laſt, the order is quaſhed: fo that it 
ſometimes happens to coſt a pariſh as much to remove a poor family, 
as it would do to maintain them.“ | " 

Of the oppreſſion ariſing to the Poe themſelves, he remarks, that 
, a poor man is no nber got into a neighbourhood, habitation, and 

employment that he likes, but, upon humour or caprice of the pariſh; 
« he is ſent to another place, where he can find none of theſe conveni- 
& encies: not certain long to continue there; for, perhaps, after the 
appeal, he is ſent back again, and then hurried to a third place; and 
« ſometimes is a great while before he knows where he ſhall be at reſt: 
In the mean time, he is at expence in removing his family and goods; 
& or, perhaps, not able to carry them with him, is forced to {ell them to 
&« a diſadvantage : he loſes his time, and is obliged to neglect his work, 
«* which is his only ſupport : ſo that 'tis no wonder if by this treat- 
“ment he is very much impoveriſhed; and, from 1 being outy Mey; te to 
become chargeable, is made actually ſo.“ . 

To whatever extent theſe evils may have exiſted at the pe) 8 
Mr. Hay wrote his remarks, it is conſolatory to reflect, that the Poor 
are no longer liable to be removed at the caprice of pariſh- officers, on 
the ground that they are likely to become chargeable. This writer, 
indeed, ſeems to have coloured his deſcription of the effects of the 
Settlement Code much too highly. Inſtances of vexatious removals 
may have occurred; and I have no doubt that ſuch did, now and then, 
occur. We muſt know very little of human nature, to ſuppoſe. that 
twenty thouſand, (annually elected, officers inveſted with diſcretionary 
power would not ſometimes have abuſed | it: but Tam far from agreeing 
with Mr. Hay, who ſuppoſes that theſe oppreſſions were very generally : 
practiſed ; or beheving, as Adam Smith ſeems to think, that there i 15 
<« ſcarce a poor man in an of forty years of age, who had not in 
« ſome part of his life felt himſelf moſt cruelly oppreſſed by the Law: of 
« Settlements.” —* Their operation,” Mr. Howꝛlett juſtly remarks, 

* conſidered in a general view, has been very trifling- indeed. How 
« ſeldom do the young and healthy, while ſingle, find any difficulty ! in 
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© riſhes, refuſe to take an apprentice, or employ a journeyman, becauſe he 
* was born or ſettled in a different parith, or in a diſtant part of the king- 
dom? On the contrary, does he not eagerly look out for him, and 
« gladly receive him, from whatever quarter he may come? Were it 
<,0therwiſe; how has it happened, that Sheffield, Birmingham, and Man- 
o cheſter, have increaſed, from almoſt mere villages, to populous towns, 
* that rival, or even furpaſs, in magnitude, our largeſt cities, the capital 
alone excepted? As to ſervants in huſbandry, 1 ſays, © they range 
from pariſſi to pariſh, and from county to county, unthinking of, and 
1 unreſtrained by, the Laws of Settlements: the farmer without ſeruple 
« hires them; at length they mar ry, and there they fix. Rambling is then 
sat an end, or ruin follows" If a huſbandry-labourer has four or five chil- 
« dren; it rarely happens that above three of chem ſettle where they were 
born; while of thoſe actually reſident, even in our ſmaller towns and 
« country pariſhes, nearly one-fifth have their legal ſettlement elſe- 
< where “ Mr. Howlett adds, that, in his own pariſh, (Toppesfield, in 
Efſex,) out of about two hundred and twenty families, mechanics and la- 
bourers in huſbandry ineluded, about forty belong to other places. Though 
man, in civilized ſociety. loſes much of his character, as a loco-motive 
atimal, I believe there is no country in Europe in which he changes his 
reſidence ſo often as in England. © Moſt of the calculations for forming 
tables of the probabilities 61 the duration of human life at any place, 
are framed upon the ſuppoſition that all who die, are born, there. This 
is, however, very far from being the caſe, In manufacturing towns, 
and more eſpecially in great cities, the proportion which bathe bear to 
the whole number of inbiabitants, it is probable, is very inconſiderable. 
It appears from the Midwifery Reports of Dr. Bland, preſented to the 
Royal Society in 17817, chat, of 3236 married perſons examined at the 
Weſtminſter General Diſpenfary, 


824 Wray" or one fourth only, had been born in London. 


* * or four ſevenths, in che different counties s of 1 England 
Fs ets a Wiles, 


or one-fifteenth, in Scotland. 1 
or one-eleventh; in Ireland. | 
or one· ſixtieth, in beate countries. 


rere of Mr. Fits Speech, 1796, p. 13. 2 Phil. Trauſ. xl pt. 2. p. 370. 
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- bf the above numbers, the males and females were in the ſehowiüg 
proportion: 7655 W a! een 
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Of the iſt claſs 329 were men, * 495 were women! 166 more than men. 
r n 


gd 1353 „ 74 2 fewer. 
f . - 43 fewer. 
ES 8 ty =» = "35 wwe. 
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From this account, it would ſeem, that, in London at leaſt, three 
fourths-of the inhabitants are ſtrangers, and that fewer women than, 
men emigrate from the place of their birth, particularly if it is to go 
into n countries. I admit, that this ſolitary inſtance does not, 
authorize very general concluſions on the ſubject. Any perſon, how- 
ever, in tolerably caſy circumſtances, who will give himſelf the trouble 
of aſcertaining the place of birth of the 5 h which compoſe his 
family, will find, that but few, if any, are natives of the F in ich 
he reſides. Ty 
Mr. Hay's account of the conduct of overſeers, appears to be not leſs 
exaggerated, than his ſtatement of the- effect of the Laws of Settlement. 
= The overſeers,” he ſays, * are to raiſe taxes for their relief, and the 
« majority of the pariſhioners are to nominate the perſons Who are to 
< be relieved, and in what manner: and if any perſon is refuſed! relief 
that wants it, he may complain to a Juſtice of Peace, who may order 
<« jt, As this relief is to come out of the pockets of the pariſhioners, it 18 
« not their intereſt to be over-liberal ; and they eſteem him the beſt 
officer, who keeps the pariſh-rates loweſt, let the Poor be ever ſo 
much oppreſſed. So that they are often lodged in ſuch houſes, as Will 
not defend them from the weather; Joathed"! in rags, that Will not 
cover their nakedneſs; want fuel to keep them warm, and propet 
«food to ſuſtain nature; ſo that many turn beggars and thieves, o out of 
<neceffity.”” © 1 | ? 
From his ſituation as member of Parliament, Mr. Hay availad him- | 
ſelf of the general attention which his remarks had excited, in bring- 
ing the conſideration of the Poor Syſtem before the Legiſlature ; ; and 
i 9 from the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, that àa com- 


Qꝗ 2. 2 mittee 
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mitteg was n leer to conſider the Laws in . n to the 
maintenance and ſettlement of the Poor, and to conſider what further 
- * proviſions might be neceſlary for their better relief and amendment.” 
Mr. Hay, on the ad of May 1735, reported the reſolutions of the com- 
mittee, which were ſoon after agreed to by the Houle, with lore 1 in- 
conſiderable alterations. They are as follow : 5 a | 


ReoLvED, 

«7x. THAT it is the opinion of this committee, that the Jaws in being 
4 relating to the maintenance of the Poor of this kingdom, are defective; 
* and notwithſtanding they impoſe heavy burthens c on pariſhes, yet the 
«Poor, in moſt of them, are ill taken care of. 

4. 2. That it is the opinion of this committee, that the "M2 relating to 
« the, ſettlement of the Poor, and concerning vagrants, are very difficult 
« to be executed, and chargeable 1 in their execution ; vexatious to the 
« Poor, and of little advantage i to the Public; and ineffectual to promote 
10 © the good ends for which they were intended. | 

43 That i it is the opinion of this committee, that it is neceſſary, for the 
better relief and employment of the Poor, that a public work-houſe or 
* work-houſes, Hoſpital or hoſpitals, houſe or houſes of correction, be 
. eſtabliſhed i in Proper places, and under proper regulations, in each 

* county.” 

1 4. That it is the opinion of this committee, that, in ſuch work- 1. 

«or Work- houſes, all poor perſons able to labour be ſet to Work, who. 
4 hall either be ſent thither, or come voluntarily for employment. 8 

2 5. That it is the opinion of this committee, that, in ſuch hoſpital or 

« © hoſpitals, foundlings, and other poor children not having parents able 
« to provide for them, be taken care of; as allo, all oy n that 

6 are impotent or infirm. 

4 6. That it is the opinion of this ee. hs in 1 78 or 

« © houſes, of correction, all idle and diſorderly perſons, vagrants, and 
« ſuch other criminals as ; ſhall be 2 88 proper, be conſined to hard 

6 urg n 

„That it is tha opinion _ this committee, that, mm the. charg e 

64 up ſuch work-houſes, hoſpitals, and houſes of correction, each bao 
Pe al] Ned or rated ; and that proper Porting be empoyered to re- 
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4 ceive the money ſo to be aſſeſſed or rated, when collected; as alſo, 
6“ all voluntary contributions, or collections, either | or made for 
« fuch purpoſes. | 
8. That it is the opinion 65 this committee, that ſick work- houſes, 
6 hoſpitals, and houſes of correction, be under the management of p pro- 
« per perſons, regard being bad to ſuch as fhall be benefattors to ſo 
good a work. | 

9. That it is the opinion of this committee, that ſuch perſons as 
6 ſhall be appointed for the management of ſuch work-houſes, hoſpitals, 
ce and houſes of correction, be one body. politic i in law, capable to ſue 
« and be ſued, and of taking and recerving charitable contributions and 
e benefactions in money for "the uſe of the. fame, with proper reſtrictions 


« as to the powers of ſach bodies politic. 

*© 10. That it is the opinion of this committee, that, for the better un- 
« derſtanding and rendering more effectual the laws relating to the 
. maintenance and ſettlement of the Tor, it is very expedient that they 
* reduced into one Act of Parliament.“ | 


In the following ſeffions, Mr. Hay "Salt P's in a Bil 8 in con- 
formity with theſe reſolutions. It dragged heavily through a few ſtages, 
and, after conſiderable delay, oppoſition', and mutilation, expired before 

, DIG BIDS | the 


7 Ot the Afficulties, hich the Gentlemen, * were e ordered to bring i in the Bill, expe- 
rienced, Mr. Hay gives the following account : 

« When it was preſented, they found much of that zeal abated, which had appeared in the 
“ Houfe when it came into the reſolutions. If ſome few difficulties occurred, which were real, 

bs ps and were grown eaſy in hate Poor” 8 Rate, v were alarmed, for = ſuch a 8 might 
wg end i in an equal Rate throughout the country. So that private and parochial intereſt, which. 
« is ever vigilant and active, gained ground againſt that which was public, which is generally 
« too careleſs and indolent. The leading men in the Houſe, beſt able to promote ſuch a deſign, 
« were taken up with State affairs, and little regarded it: and, perhaps, in general diſliked any 
[thing that carried the appearance of an innovation. The Bill was put off, from time to time, 
ce till it was too late to paſs; though it was ſuffered to go through the committee, oy Was 
« printed with the amendments, and ſent into the country for further conſideration. - 
*The next year, the ſame Gentlemen were again ordered to bring! in a Bill, or Bills, to the 
ſame purpoſe; and had the honour to have the Maſter of the Rolls, (Sir J. Jekyll,) Mr, Ogle- 
_ « thorpe, and Mr. Winnington, to be nominated with them. The ſirſt of thoſe Gentlemen, 
bs who had declared himſelf a friend to the Bill in the beginning, began to be ſtaggered with. 
the 
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ginally propoſed: . 


Each county to be laid out into one or more diſtri by the Quarter 
„ Seſſions. | | | | 
„Twelve perſons 9 in 0 düdkrict of a certain eſtate in land 
« to be guardians of the diſtrict. Liſts of the perſons ſo qualified, re- 
<« ſiding poli 0 the diſtri, to be returned to the Quarter Seſſions, like 


< thoſe of perſons qualified to ſerve on Juries; and the names of the 


% ovardians to be drawn like thoſe of jurymen. 

« Six annually to go out of office, the firſt year by lot, and ever after 
< the fix who had been longeſt ; in <p and fix new ones to be choſen 
in the ſame manner. 6 cf 

<« BenefaQtors to be guardians POS a time, in pr oportion to A ſum 
« given. 

«< The guardians to * a ecenanation capable of taking Panne of 
goods and chattels, (but not of lands,) for the uſe of the Poor; and 
eto make bye- laws and rules (to be approved by the J uſtices of Aſſize) 
« for their better government, 

«T9 appoint a [treafaver; removable at bene reſiding and having 
c an eſtate in the diſtrict, and giving ſecurity. | 

« Guardians, - with conſent of the Quarter Seſhons, to Elpkice any 

guardian, for a reaſonable cauſ. 

« To purchaſe lands in fee, near r the muddle of the diſtrict, with a 
certain number of acres. 

To build houſes on them for the uſe of the Poor ; and, within fix 
„months after they are finiſhed, to furniſſi them, and provide a ſtock to 
<< ſet the Poor to work; and to carry on any trade or buſineſs there; 


bs and to take the benefit of their labour for the uſe of the work-houſe. 


« The land to be. purchaſed, and buildings erected, by money to be 
4 en by een, | dere) 


« the objeQions made to 25D BIR oft it; nd, ee, it 1 be difficult to paſs 


_ « the whole, adviſed the Gentleman, who preſented it the year before, to divide it into two 


« Bills, by cutting off the part relating to vagrants fromthe reſt; That Gentleman ſubmitted 
cc to authority, contrary to his own ſentiments; and complied with a propoſal, which not only 
created trouble to him and to his fellow-labourers of the preceding year, in new- moulding 
« thoſe Bills, but which extremely maimed and disfigured their firſt general plan. 
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The houſes to be furniſhed, and the ſtock provided, by money given 
6 by charitable perſons; and what more 18 wanting, by a Rate, not ex- 
* ceeding half of what had been raiſed in any W or place, in any 
&* one of the three years immediately preceding. 

„Guardians to meet at the work-houſe the firſt Thurſlay in every 
month, at a certain hour, under a penalty; ; fix to conſtitute a quorum ; 
« and to meet at other times on a ſummons ; with n, to cauſe 
« overſeers, and others, to appear. | 

« Overſeers always to attend the firſt Thurſday in June, September, 
«© December, and March, when the guardians are to aſcertain the ſum 
« the overſeers are to raiſe for the enſuing quarter for each pariſh or 
place, which (after the houſes are finiſhed and furniſhed) ſhall be in 
proportion to the numbers ſent from ſuch pariſh or place. 

„On the laſt Thurſday in Auguſt, Juſtices of the Peace to meet in 
the work-houſe to nominate new overſeers, with the ſame power of 
« leyying the quarterly ſums, as is given by 4 3 Elz. and the old over- 
« ſeers then to deliver up their accounts. 

« Charities given to the Poor of any pariſhes, (and not otherwiſe 
e appropriated, Yand the profits ariſing from the ſale, or letting of their 
« preſent work-houſes, to go in aid of their Rates. 

« Overſeers to ſet up a bor to receive charities, in all places of divine 
« worſhip, to be kept under two different locks and keys; and to be 

« publicly opened once a quarter, and the l found in it to be paid 
by the overſeers to the treaſurer. 

« All other charities- for the uſe of the Poor of any diltrict, and 
“ moneys ariſing from the labour in the work-houſe, and fines or for- 
« feitures for their uſe, ſhall be paid to the guardians, and by them to 
the treaſurer, within a month after they receive them. Treaſurer to. 
© iſſue no money without order of the guardians ; and to account every 
quarter, or oftener, if required. 

All other officers and ſervants, at all times when required, to ac- 
« count, to two or more guardians, for every thing that ſhall come to 
their hands, or be under their care. —— 

« Two Juſtices, or Quarter. Seſſions, may commit any guardian, 
< treaſurer, officer, ſervant, or overſeer, refuſing to account; may levy 
6 double the — which they ſhall, on their accounting, find to . 

applied; 
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K applied; may fine any overſeer 208. for not attending the laſt a 
in Auguſt, or being otherwiſe negligent in office; and perſons fraudu- 
« lently.-imbezzling the goods of tas Sh Aga to be deemed: guilty 
« of felony. | 

Any ſum given in chatity; or -Arifing iden he ORs of FA Poor, or 

by Fram, fines and forfeitures, if under (100. the guardian ſhall apply 
* to the expence of the next quarter; if above £100. they ſhall place it 
< out at intereſt, on ſuch government ſecurities as the next er 
« Seſſions ſhall direct, and apply only the intereſt. | 
After the work-houſe of any diſtrict is finiſhed and furniſhed, goar- 
10 dians to give notice to the overſeers to bring iu the Poor of their re- 
by ſpoctive pariſhes, which they ſhall do Withis a month; and for ever 
<« after to convey thither all impotent Poor, baftards and foundling chil- 
% dren wanting relief, as alſo all children above the number of Gree, 
of ſuch married perſons as deſire it, and will make oath that they are 
nat worth above £5. beſides their goods and apparel ; and never, for 
< the future, ſhall relieve any perſon, except on ſudden and emergent 
* occaſion, as peſtilential diſtemper, ſickneſs, accident, or infirmity, 
&« which might endanger the life or health'of the perſon in removing to 
< the work- Hole; and during the continuance of ſuch occaſions hy: ; 
of which the overſeer ſhall within two days give notice to ſome Juſtice 
of Peace, who ſhall. order ſuch relief as is neceſſary, and ſettle and 
* allow the expence thereof, which ſhall be paid or allowed by the > trea- 
ſurer to the overſeer producing ſuch order. 

« Two Juſtices, on complaint, may examine, aud finally determine, 
if a. perſon ſent to the work-houſe was legally ſettled in the pariſh 
from which he was ſent; and, if he was not, ſhall order the _ to 
„ which he belonged to pay 408. to the work-houſe. 

Every perſon, for the future, to be deemed Legally ſettled. in any 
< place where he continued a year without being chargeable ; and, if 
«c he: gatned no ſuch ſettlement, then at the ao of his birth; and if 
not born in the kingdom, "ne where he thould _— to want 
<, relief. 3 

_ + Juſtices, at Quarter Seſſions, to gui Rates and Al wankes by 

< the mile; for conveying the Poor to the work-houſes, which they: are 


Co to ener the treaburer” to pay, or allow to- the overſeers. 
x Two 
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Two Juſtices may order the goods and rents of perſons to be 
ſeized, who are relieved in the work-houſe, or who ſhall run away 
and leave wife, or child, or baſtard child, to be there relieved, and 
make ſuch allowance out of them as they ſhall think 6:, which ſhall 
go 1n aid of the next quarterly payment of the place aggrieved. 
«+ 'The ſame power as at preſent in the Quarter Seſſions, to oblige 
father and mother, grand-father, and children, and gr os, 
of poor perſons, to relieve them. 
“Guardians may keep children in the work-houſe to the age of 21; 
* or, with the conſent of two Juſtices, may bind them apprentices to any 
e perſons willing to take them; or may compel ſuch perſons to take them 
« apprentices in agriculture, or the ſea ſervice, as are liable ſo to do at 
* preſent. But none to be compelled to take them under 10 years of age. 
The preſent law relating to apprentices, in every reſpect, to con- 
e tinue in force. 
As alſo the preſent law relating to baſtardy 5 
Guardians may give cenforitble correction to the Poor in the work- 
* houſe, not conforming to rules, or miſbehaving themſelves ; may fine 
« their officers or forvants, for evil intreating then, 3 in a ſum not ex- 
« ceeding. 40s. to be detained out of their wages, or levied by diſtreſs, 
e if confirmed by the next Quarter Seſſions, who are to determine all 
„differences between them and the guardians concerning wages. 
All fines and forfeitures, given to the uſe of the Poor by any law 
in being, to go to the uſe of the work-houſe of the diſtrièt where 
« the 1 is committed: to be paid to the guardians, and * them 
to the treaſurer. 
Head - officers and Juſtices, in cities and corporations, to have 2 
« thority to do any thing in execution of the Act, within their nec 
tion, as any two Juſtices may within the county. 
The Act not to extend to work-houſes eſtabliſhed in any cities or 
« towns, by particular Acts of Parliament; but ſuch cities and towns 
« ſhall be deemed diſtinct diſtricts by themſelves. | 
Lord Chancellor may at all times appoint commiſſioners to Ut 
„any of the work-houſes, to alter any of their bye-laws. and or- 
ders; and to make new, (to be approved by the Judges of the Aſſize); 
« to enquire into the conduct of the guardians and others; and to pu- 
"Wot. I. | Rr | 60 * 
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nh them by ſine or removal; and to inquire e into charitie; 3 given to 
the uſe of the Pour; and how th ey have been applied. 

“The AQ rot to give the guardians, or any other perſons, power over 
„any alms-houſe, boſaital, or other charitable gift, W leftled, 
«and particularly CEOS | - 

e The remaining part of the Bill « concerns vagrants and houſes of 
correction, aud differs from the preſent Vagrant Act only in theſe par - 
« ticulars. The Lord Chancellor was to appoint commitlioners'to in- 
+ ipect-the condition of the houſes of correction, who might order the 
« old;ones to be altered, new ones to be erected, fitted.up, nd furniſh- 
ed in what manner they thought proper; which the Juſtices of Peace 
were to execute, in a certain time, under a penalty. Benefactious 
<« were to be applied, in the firſt inſtance, towards the expence ; and 
* what ſums more were wanted, were to be raiſed by a County Rate. 

de Twenty ſhillings were allowed for apprehending a vagrant, who 
Vas to be 5 DTS} till the next Quarter Seſſions; where if he was 
6 adjudged to be a rogue, he was to be confined to hard labour for a 
year; and if an incorrigible rogue, for ſeven years, or to be tranſ- 
ported for that time. And an incorrigible rogue offending a ſecond | 
time, was to be confined or e eee for lite. | 
Vagrants, under 14, were to be ſent to the work-houſe of the dif- 
cc ; ttict, there to be provided for, like other Poor; and the expence to 
be charged. to the place where they laſt begged or miſordered them- 
« ſelves, and paſſed unapprehended, which was to be the laſt legal {&t- 
6 « tlement of every vagrant, to Which the Seſſions, (after punithneat,) 
« if they thought proper, might order the maſter of the houſe of cor- 
« rection at once to convey him, w ithout the trouble of paſſing him 
through other hands. 5 

In the laſt clauſes, all the Laws relating to the Gas were particu- 


“ larly enumerated, w Web were to be repealed. 4 


An Act b i in 1 744, i reſpecting that claſs of ths: who are uf 
dered by the Legiſlature, as the out- caſts of Society; namely, rogues 
and vagabonds. From peruſing the long catalogue of actions, which 
denominate a man a a diforderly perfor, a Vagabond, or an incorrigible 
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rogue, the reader may, perhaps, incline to think that many of the 
offences ſpecified in this Act, and in ſubſequent Statutes on the fame 
ſubjeR, are of a very dubious nature; and that it muſt frequently re- 
quire nice legal accumen to diſtinguiſh whether a perſon incurs any; g 
and what, penalty, under the Vagrant Laws. 

By the 17th of George the N08 and ſubſequent Vagrant AQs, 
three deſcriptions of offenders are ſpecified, namely, idle and diſorderly 
perſons ; 3 rogues and vagabonds; and incorrigible rogues. 


Idle and diſorderly perſons are puniſhable with one month's impri- 
content: Such are, 
1, Perſons threateni ing to run away and leave their wives and chil- 

dren on the pariſh, may 
2, Perſons. who tipple in alc-houthy, 24 ſpend their money, . with- 
cout making a ſufficient proviſion for their families. (See 32 Geo. 3. 
. 45.) 8 
3, Perſons Who unlawfully return to the pariſh or place from which 
they have been legally removed, without bringing a certificate. 
4, Perſons, who, not having wherewithal to maintain themſelves, live 
idly, without employment, and refuſe to work for the uſual wages. 
55 Perſons begging in the ſtreets and highways. 


Rogues and vagabonds * are puniſhable with Whipping and ſix 
months impriſonment: and are deſined to be, 
1, Perſons going about as patent gatherers, or gatherers of alata: un- 
. der pretence * loſs by fire, or other caſualty. 
2, Fencers, bearwards, ſtrolling players of interludes or other enter- 
tainments. 


3. Minſtrels *, (except thoſe licenſed by the Lord Dutton in Cheſhire.) 


C | 4, Perſons 


See Note, page 300. 

The Author of the ingenious Eitay « on the PR ORE Engliſh Minftrels, (prefixec to © Re- 
liques of Ancient Engliſh, Poetry,” vol. 1. p. xix.) deſcribes Minſtrels to be. © an order of 
* men in the middle ages, who united the arts of poetry and muſic, and ſung verſes to the, 
ce harp, of their own compoſing; who appear to have accompanied their ſongs with mimicry 
« and action; and to havè practiſed ſuch various means of diverting, as were much admired 
ce in thoſe 12 times, and ſupplied the want of more refined entertainments; whom theſe 
*arts rendered extremely popular and acceptable, in this and all the neighbouring coun- 
tries; where no high ſcene of feſtivity was eſteemed complete, that was not ſet off with 
* the exerciſe of their talents ; and where, ſo long as the ſpirit of chivalry ſubſiſted, they 
mere protected and careſſed, becauſe their ſongs tended to do honour to the OY paſſion 
of the times, and to encourage and foment a martial ſpirit”? 1 11 
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4, Perſons pretending to be, and wandering in the habit of, Gipſies*. 
5, Fortune-tellers, pretending ſkill in palmiſtry, phyſiognomy, &c. or 
uſing any ſubtil craft to deceive or impoſe upon others. 
inf TT Sv”; 6, Perſons 


To. this ſpecious and pleaſing account, a writer, (the editor of Ancient Songs from the 
time of King Henry the Third ro the Revolution, and of ſeveral other valuable publi- 
cations,) whoſe abilities in objecting are unqueſtionable, urges many ſtrong objeCtions ;. 
and ſhews, that when, (by the Statute, I ſuppoſe, of 39 Eliz. c. 4. 5 2.) © Minſtrels, wan- 
« dering abroad,” were included among “ rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars,” they 
had no great reaſon to complain; as vagabond was a title to which the followers of their 
Profeffion had long been accuſtomed. * And this he proves by the following reference: 
t Item pur eſchuir pluſeurs diſeaſes et miſchiefs q ont advenuz devaunt ces heures en la 
“ Terre de Gales, par pluſeurs Weſtours, Rymours, Miniſtralx et autres Facabondes, or- 
« deignea eſt, &c.“ Stat. 4. H. iv. c. 27. In the Rolls of Parliament, iii. 508, the words 
are, MAinſtralet, ou V acaboundes.” : | 

The fact ſeems to have been, that Minſtrels were the Saxon ſucceſſors of the Welſh 
_ : and yet we do not find the word uſed before the Norman Conqueſt. That Bards, 
in their original inſtitution and practice, were highly reſpectable, there is ſufficient hiſtori- 
cal evidence; but that Min/irels, when known only by the name of Minſtrels, ever held any 
conſiderable rank in ſociety, can only be matter of conjecture: and there is ſtill greater 
reaſon. to doubt, whether any deſcription of Engliſhmen ever exerciſed the united arts of 
muſic and poetry: but the exiſtence of the French Minſtrels, and the Provengal Troubadours, 
is very well aſcertained. - Even the origin of the name of Minſtrel ſeems not yet to have 
been clearly aſcertained. It is, however, capable of proof, that Bards, even in Wales, at 
length degenerated into characters not much better than modern ſtrolling ballad-fingers : 
ant in Scotland, into Bgzrds, i. e. Jeſters or Fools: (ſee the Scotch Act, paſſed in 1579, in 
the Appendix to this Vol. No. x.) and that Migſtrelt, even before Elizabeth's Acts, had 
become itinerant fiddlers. In ſtill later periods, in Scotland, the term was conſidered as ſynoni- 
maus with fiddler. Thus, in Ross's Beggar's Song : : 


— When I of any «weddings hear, 
“ FIIl caſt me to be there: | — 
“ Then will F to the Minfrels ſay, 
„(Tor they are never ſcant,) 
* With leave of the good company, 
Play me the Beggar's Rant.“ 


In Hardyknute it is uſed to ſignify a bag-piper : 
| &« To join his King, a-down the hilt 
“% In haſte his march he made; a 
. © While, playand pibrachs, Minſtrals meit, 
Aſore him ſtatelie ſt rade. 


] In the following paſſage, in Spencer's Epithalamion, the uſe made of the term Minſtrel 
| ſeems deciſive of it's ſignifying any defcription of mufecians 2 | hd edld Th. 
Hark! how the Min/trils pin to ſhrilt aloud + | 
Their merry mufick; that reſounds from far} 
be pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud,” &c. 


The laws in England againſt; Giphes, in former times, were extremely ſevere. By 


the 22 H. 8. c. 10, they were directed to leave the kingdom, and not to return under 
; A 1 
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6, Perſons playing or betting at any unlawful games or plays. 

7, Perſons who run away and leave their wives and children upon 

the pariſh. 

8, Petty chapmen, and pedlars, wandering abroad without a licence. 

9, Perſons wandering abroad, and lodaing in ale-houſes, out-houſes, 
or the open air, and not giving a good account of themſelves. 

10, Perſons wandering abroad, and pretending to be ſoldiers or ſailors, 
without proper certificates from their officets, or teſtimonials from 
magiſtrates. 5 

I, Phrfore wandering abroad, and pretending to go to work in har- 
veſt, without a proper certificate from the pariſh. 

x2, Perſons having implements of houſe-breaking, or offenſive weapons, 
with a felonious intent. 


13, Perſons concerned in illegal lottery tranſactions, as deſcribed in 


the Lottery Acts 27th, 33d, 34th, and 35th Geo. III. 


Incorrigible rogues * are puniſhable with two years' impriſonment * 
and are a 13 

1, Perſons ſtyled End Gatherers, buying, collecting, or receiving 

ends of yarn, in the woollen branch, againſt the ſtatute 13 Geo. 2 


X. 


2, Perſons, 
pain of impriſonment and forfeiture of their goods and chattels. By the 1 and 2 Ph. and M. 


c. 4. and g Eliz. c. 20. it was enacted, that if any perſon ſhould import a Gipſey into 
this kingdom, he ſhould forfeit { 40.; and that, if the Egyptians themſelves remained one 
month in this kingdom; or if any perſon, being fourteen years old, (whether natural-born 


fubject or ſtranger,) who had been ſeen in the fellowſhip of ſuch perſons, or had diſguiſed 
him, or herſelf, like them, ſhould remain with them one month, at one, or ſeveral times; it 
ſhould be felony, without benefit of clergy : and we are informed, that, at one Suffolk Aſ- 


fizes, no leſs than thirteen: Gypfies were executed, upon theſe Statutes, a few years before the 


Reſtoration. Blackſt. Comm. iv. 166. The 23d Geo. III. c. 51, declares, „that the 5 Eliz. 


« jg and ought to be conſidered as a Law of exceſſive ſeverity,” and repeals it. Gypſies are 
now only puniſhable under the Vagrant Act. The Scottiſh Laws treated Gypſies with no 


teſs ſeverity than the Act of Elizabeth. By an Act paſſed in 1609, © Sorners and common 
© thiefes, commonlie called: Egyptians,” were directed © to paſſe forthe of the kingdom, 
under the paine of death, as common notorious and es thieves.” Seottiſn 
Acts, 1, 850. 

When a perſon is comvifidtet + widen rogue and Eien before a utter of the Peace, 


the Juſtice may order him to be whipped, or impriſoned till the next ſeſſions, or for any leis 
time; and if — the next en, the Juſtices may then order a further impriſon- 


| ment. 
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2, Perſons; who, being rogues and vagabonds, have eſcaped after being 
* apprehended, or who ſhall refuſ&to- be examined by/a magiſtrate, 
or who ſhall give falſe accounts of themſelves after warning them 
of their puniſhment, or who refuſe to be conveyed by a paſs.” | 
3, Perſons, who ſhall: eſcape put of any houſe of correction, before the 
period of their imprifonment expires. 2 
4, Perſons, who, being puniſhed as rogues and wesboade, an again 
commit the ſume offence. | 0 


* 
* 


7 


In the year 1751, a Parnphlet was publiſhed, intituled, * 888 
* tions on ſeveral Propoſals for the better Maintenance of the Poor.“ 
This, Limagine, was written to prove that the alterations propoſed 
by Mr. Hay, (who re-publiſhed his “ Remarks on the Laws relating to 
„the Poor,“ this year,) and by Mr. Henry Fielding, in his “ In- 
* quiry into the Caulp of, the late Increaſe of Robbers, were unne- 
ceſſary. The anonymous writer of the Conſiderations,“ objects to 
leaving the Poor to be maintained. by voluntary contributions, or acci- 
dental charity only; and thinks that thoulands ; would periſh, and much 
confuſion would — if laws, which had, ſubliſted for nearly two hun- 
dred years, were thus ſuddenly repealed. He thinks the diyiſions of the 
country; into pariſhes are ſufficiently large; ; and that à multitude is 
more eaſily governed, by being divided into ſubordinate parts, than 
they could 4 in great and vowieldy numbers. . He remarks, that the 
; nation bbs: in Sencral, better governed, when. the; counties were di- 
ment * bx 3 Fel CA RIF? are fubjea * 8 8 Fe no in- 
ſtance are liable to whipping. 32 Geo. 3 c, 45 And the Juſtice, or the Court of Genie 
Seſſions, may, if they think proper, order a vagabond, after puniſhment; to be conveycd to hi? 
place of ſettlement” by a paſs; but no Juſtice of Peace ſhall order any vagrant to be con- 
veyed by a paſs, who has not been 2 Jually Whipped, or e e wag at leaſt ſeven days, | 
whichſhall be certified in the paſs. 32 Geo. 3. C, 45-7 The object of this was to correct an 
abuſe, Which much preyailed,! of removing Paupers by a paſs, who had committed no act of 
vagrancy, and who ought to have been removed by an order of removal. An order, of remo- 
val, and a vagrant paſs, operate very (differently; in the fark, inſtance; the pariſh zemoving pays 
all travelling expences; in the other, they are defrayed by each county through Which the 
vagrant paſſes. No appeal lies againſt a vagrant paſs; ſo that the pariſh, to which the vagrant 
is conveyed, muſt be atthe ex peneꝶ of ſending the vagrant back again, by: an order of removal, 
to bis ale legal adams: igen, litt: V agr. c. 20 „Chriſtian's Blackſtone, iv. 
| 168, note. Aan! bro nd! N Di 208 nete an at ln ond n¹, ii han A: 
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vided into hundreds, and the hundreds into decennaries; when every 
man of the decennary was anſwerable for the reſt, and no man might 
depart from his dwelling without the conſent of his fellow pledges. 
He: propoles that the counties ſhould be divided, by the Juſtices in 

Seſſions, into as many ſmaller .diftricts as they ſhould think proper: 
that the petty conſtables ſhould viſit; weekly, the houſes in their reſpec- 
tive diſtricts, and tet down the names of all the inhabitants and lodgers, 

with their trades and ways of life, and whether their behaviour was or- 
derly, and their children decently provided for, and employed; and 
ſhould make their returns once a month to the high conſtables: that 
the high con{fables ſhould make a monthly return, (at a Special Seſſions 
of the diviſion. to be held for that purpoſe,) containing the names of 
inhabitants and lodgers; the number of public-houſes, and the. beha- 
viour of the Alert keepers; and whether gaming, or other evil 
practices, were carried on in ſuch houſes; the atacher: of the Poor in 
each pariſh; and an account how they were relieved, and employed; 
what work-houſes were eſtabliſhed in the diviſion, and what more were 
wanted: that the Juſtices' of theſe Special Seſſions ſhould each be al- 
lowed half-a-guinea a day from the county treaſurer. High-conſta- 
bles, on the monthly. returns, '5s. a day; petty-conſtables, 25.6 6d. a week, 

for viſiting. every week, and making monthly returns. 

In all this. (he adds,).there will of no innovation upon GUT Conſtitu- 
tion; but a nearer approach to the ſpirit and meaning of it, and almoſt 
all in the old forms: in the execution of this plan, the expence will 
not be great; but, on the contrary, the general ſavings to the Public 
will bets immenſe, if, by theſe means, the Poor can be well employed, 
and the idle and profligate reſtrained. ger | . 

- Mr. Alcock, in 1752, propoſed a plan, in many reſpects very ſimilar 
eee Mr. Hay. He quotes the Dutch, as exem- 
plary managers, in providing maintenance for the impotent, and em- 
ployment for the vagrant Poor; and thinks the way they have chiefly 
ſucceeded has been by hoſpitals.” He therefore propoſes, that a work- 
houſe or hoſpital ſhould be erected in the center of every hundred, 
upon the following plan: It ſhould conſiſt of three parts, one for the 
impotent, and the able and honeſt induſtrious Poor; one for the ſick; 
74 and one for the confinement, labour, and correction of vagrants, idlers, 
9794 9,5 PRE | «and 
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and ſturdy n It ſhould be ſtrong and plain: a here is 
% abfurd;: for furely palaces are not proper for Paupers. The build- 
<« ings need not be of large extent; for, I am convinced, the inhabitants 
would not be very numerous. That part intended for a houſe of cor- 
< rection, ſhould be particularly, ſtrong. If poſſible, the building ſhould 
* be erected near ſome river, and where there is a good deal of waſte- 
„ ground. The river might ſerve for mills of various forts, and for 
many purpoſes in trade and manufactures, as well as culinary uſes ; 
and the waſte- ground might be taken in and improved, and ſervo 
for the production of roots and vegetables, corn, &c.; for rope-yards, 
4 for bleaching, and drying hemp, flax, yarn, wool, and for many other 
< purpoſes, which it is not neceſſary here to enumerate. If poſſible, 
<« alſo, it ſhould be near ſome church, that the Poor might have the 
A benefit of divine ſervice _ Sunday, and other days of public wor- 
40 ſhip. : | 
All perſons, that begged, or aſked for relief, ſhould directly be ſent 
to this houſe, and be immediately admitted, on an order ſigned by 
the miniſter and overſeers for the time being, or by a majority of 
the church-wardens and overſeers of every pariſh. No money, but 
„hat paſſed through this houſe, ſhould be charged by the overſeers. 
Here the Poor ſhould be well taken care of, and ſupplied with whole- 
_ « ſome diet, cloathing, and lodging: materials ſhould be provided for 
the employment of all thoſe that ſhould be able to work, as hemp, 
„ flax, wool, leather, yarn, both linen and woollen; iron, wood, &c. ; 
„and likewiſe proper implements and working tools, as ſpinning- 
* wheels, cards, turns, knitting, and other needles, looms, ſhovels, axes, 
% hammers, ſaws for ſtone and timber, and, perhaps, ſome fort of 
< mills, where a ſtream could be had, as corn, fulling, paper-mills, &c. 
« Here ſeveral ſorts of buſineſs, and ſome ſmall manufactures, might 
<< be carried on; as ſpinning, weaving, ſtocking and net knitting, ſaw- 
“ing, rope-making, wool-combing, particularly in the Weſt of Eng- 
* land; where the woollen- trade is conſiderable; flax - dreſſing, particu- 
« larly,in the North, where a good deal of hemp and Hlax is grown. 
The manufacture of pin-making would employ a number of Poor. 
A ſkilful manager would find work of ſome kind or other for every one. 


« 2 ame of foot might uſe ew hands for — good purpoſes. The 
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te blind might turn a windlaſs, a wheel, or grinding-ſtone. Even chil- 
* dren might ſoon be brought to do many things; to knit ſtockings or 
« nets, to wind thread or yarn, and aſſiſt the weavers, &c. The aged, 
* if they could do nothing elſe, might overlook, inſtruct, and direct, 
others, in thoſe ſeveral branches of buſineſs they were ſkilled in. 

„The labour of the houſe,” he thinks, © would go a great way to 
“maintain them: the cloathing ſhould be an uniform: the charge of 
6 building, and all other expences, ſhould be borne by the ſeveral pa- 
„ riſhes of the hundred; each parith paying a proportion, according to a 
medium of what they had paid to the Poor for four years laſt paſt. 
„The money ſhould be alſeſſod, and collected in the ſame manner as 
at preſent. 

e The two overſeers, and i of the pariſh, if he thought pro- 
64 per to join with them, ſhould be the acting officers for a year, and 
« ſhould have the management of the ordinary buſineſs of the hoſpital. 
„And each pariſh in the hundred ſhould take the management by ro- 
e tation, beginning alphabetically, according to the initial letters of 
e each pariſh. No perſon thould be cape: of being choſen overſeer, 
that had not £40. a year leaſehold, or £20. a year land. The ac- 
e counts of the two acting officers ſhould be audited and paſſed every 
“ quarter, at a general meeting of all the overſeers of the hundred, 
and the miniſters of the refpeftive pariſhes, together with the Juſ- 
& tices of the hundred; and the determination of a majority of thoſe 
that attended, ſhould be final: in caſe of fraud, or wilful miſmanage- 
„ment in the acting officers, the majority ſhould have a power to 
« levy, by diſtreſs and fale of the offender's goods, fo much money as 

« would make ſatisfaction. Market- towns ſhould have an hoſpital of 
_ «their own, and not be admitted as members of the united hundred; 
« becauſe their numbers might cauſe a good deal of trouble to the 
„ houſe, and, upon a decay of trade, accidents of fire, ſickneſs,” &c. 
© which-towns are moſt liable to, might bring an extraordinary charge 
of Poor, and their N n not de in A peat to "her 
E. burthen.“ 1034 1 2 205 Fl | 


6 F 


The 3 1 wopld ai La lach ee Mr: * 
cock thinks, would be, iſt, a reduction in the number of Poor. For 
Vor. I. | 8 1 5 „ 
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« to be ſent to the Poor-houſe, however well they might be taken care 
«of there, would look like a ſort of exile, and be reed ſome hardſhip, 
and puniſfiment: and many, that now live lazily on monthly pay, in 
order to avoid going thither, Would be content to labour, and fare 
harder, and make a ſhift to fubſiſt. For they would conſider they 
« muſt work at the hoſpital: and therefore, that it's better to live 

«© among their friends, and work at home.” That this has been the 


effect of work-houſes, in many parts of England, the reader will find 


various inſtances in the Second Volume of this Work. N 

"24; The hoſpitals would increaſe labour and induſtr. 
2 230 The conſequenee of an increaſe of labour, and a diminution of 
the number of the Poor, would be a reduction of the Poor's Rate. 

Mr. Alcock fays, that the whole fam laid out on the Poor-account 
«41 South Britain, for four years preceding his publication, amounted, 
at a medium, to near three millions yearly, according to the accounts 
given in to Parliament, in BY 51, mr 1s equal to a land- tax of fix 
ſhillings in the pound.“ 

He alſo propoſes, that vagrants and Afoiderly 1 ſhould be taken 
up, and kept to hard labour for a week, in the houſe of correction, in 
the hoſpital; that, for a ſecond offence, they ſhould be whipped, and 
confined to hard labour for a month; and for a third offence; ſhould 
be confined till the next Quarter Seſſions, and, on proof of their being 
incorrigible rogues,” ſhould be tranſported, made flaves of, or what- 
ever \elfe the Quarter Seſtous ſhould think proper.” This is a very lax 


and undiſtinguiſhing expreſſion for defining the puniſhment of idleneſs; 
which; indeed, is an offence of ſo dubious a nature, that it may be 


doubted, whether the wiſeſt courſe: which a Legiſſator can purſue, is not 
to leave it to the puniſhment; that ariſes from theſe difficulties, which 
idleneſs, (more eſpecially,” F mpeg v W e wo never 
fail to experienee. 18 275 r 
In 1753, a bill was nge into a Md af FRY by Mr. 

Potter, ſon of the Archbiſhop, of Canterbury, for taking and regiſter- 
ing an annual account of the total number of people, and of the total 
number of marriages, births, and deaths; and alſo, of the total number 
of perſons receiving alms- 1 in "ny TRI and — Pace in 
. Britain. 0 Pama SIT AIG, #39 15 Be» 15 £85 2 '#{ 
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This bill was violently oppoſed by Mr. Thornton, the member for 
York, as ſubverſive of the laſt remains of Engliſh Liberty, and merely 
intended, in a period of exigency and diſtreſs, to facilitate the calcula- 
tions of the political arithmetician, and to enable the tax-gatherer to 
exact the utmoſt farthing of a capitation. It appears from His ſpeech, 
that the numbering of the People, and the return of the Poor's Rate, 
were to be annual. The bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons; but was 
thrown out by the Lords, upon the ſecond reading. Notwithſtanding 
the very popular arguments which were urged e this meaſure, and 
which, it is probable, cauſed it's rejection, I think it is much to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Potter's propoſals were not adopted. Of political 
arithmetic, or * the art of reaſoning by ſigures, on matters relating to 
government,“ a correct knowledge of the numbers and condition of 


the people is the principal b aden To aſcertain, by enumerations 
taken from time to time, that the population of a country has gradually 
increaſed, is, perhaps, in other words, to determine, that the great buſi- 
neſs of Government has been wiſely and proſperouſly adminiſtered. 

Davenant juſtly remarks, that, as © the wealth of all nations ariſes from 
„the labour and induſtry of the people, a right knowledge of their 
„numbers is neceſſary to thoſe who will = of a country's power 
and ſtrength. And this is ſo far from being a matter of mere ſpecu- 
lation, as ſome think, that many concluſions may be drawn from 
te thence, which are both uſeful and reducible to practice. a Such in- 


formation, | 


— 


See Davenant, on the uſe of Political Arithmetic : Whitworth's ed. i. 138. The os 
towing judicious obſervations,” on this ſubject, are annexed to a Return of the Population 
of Corfe Caſtle, containing the age, : profeſſion, trade, &c. of every inhabitant z n 
cated to the Editor of the Annals of Agriculture, by W. M. Pitt, Eſq. M. P. 


From ſuch returns great parochial advantages would be derived, 9 they might 
« be adopted; and, if they were general, great national benefit would reſult therefrom. - 
M They would enable the clergy man, pariſh-officers, veſtry, and contributors to the Poor's 
* Rates in general, in any place, to form a perfect judgment on the Gtuation and wants of 
« eyery diſtreſſed perſon or family, to diſcriminate between the .. deſerving and diſſolute or 
idle, and to provide employment for thoſe who are in want of it, d Wees for mi 
60 dren, as they ſucceſſively become able to undertake work. 5 r 
„They would enable the magiſtrates to form. an opinion on the propriety of r A 
« for parochial relief, on the one hand; and of the refuſal of it, by the pariſh-oflicers, on 
6 the other; to diſcoyer whether that very important part of the Statute of the 43d of 
bs „Elizabeth, the by providing. work. for the Poor, be not neglefted; and, from an accurate 
812 x66 know- 
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formation, mord ne when combined ich correct accounts of 
the produce of the different branches of the revenue, of the propor- 
tion which the opulent claſſes bear to thoſe who can barely fubſiſt, and to 
thoſe, Who, from their poverty, (inſtead of being able to contribute any 
thing towards the exigencies of the State,) are che greateſt burthen on 
the more able or more induſtrious part of the community, is the ground- 
work, on which every able miniſter will both reaſon, and act, Whether 
called upon to remedy the local diſadvantages of a part, or to manage 
the general intereſts of the whole, of the empire. Of the utility of one 
part of Mr. Potter's plan, the object of which was to aſcertain the num- 
ber of the Poor, and the expence of maintaining them, the Legiſlature 
themſelves ſeem to have been fully convinced; for, in the year 1776, 

the overſeers, of every pariſh in the kingdom, were enjoined, by Act of 
Parliament, to make returns, upon oath, to various queſtions relative to 


tc knowledge-of the characters and ſituations of the individuals, to correct ſuch abuſes as 
may be within the reach of thejr authority, or report to the Quarter Seſſions 7 matters 
« which. may require the interference and control of that Court. 

The exact population of the kingdom; the degrees of ſalubrity of different places; the 
« proportion between the ſexes, at various periods of life ; the numbers of perſons employed 
nd unemployed ;; the cauſe of the want of employment, whether idleneſs or neceſſity; 
« the proportion between perſons ſupported by charity, and the whole population; the num- 
« ber capable of bearing arms for the defence of the State; the proportion between thoſe 
« employed in agriculture and in trade, and between thoſe of different trades and callings, 
ich reſpect to each other; and the increaſe or decreaſe of any, or all, 0429030 9g 
< would thus be aſcertained. 

_ The beſt dats for calculating the value of annuities and „e would alſo be eſta- 
14 «- blihed, as well as a check on frauds on the revenue; and the plan would very materially 
* "009 to the improvement of the police and good order of the country. 

Returns ſimilar to theſe might be cafily obtained by the following mode of proceeding : 

The church-wardens and overſeers of every pariſh in England, Wales, and the town 
« of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the kirk-elders of every pariſh in Scotland, ſhould provide a 
« ſufficient number of blank tables, fimilar to the fpecimen here produced, to inſure uni- 
« formity in the returns, and ſhould then ſet down the names of all the houſe-keepers reſi- 
dent at che time within the pariſh, affixing'a number to each houſe, in ſuch order as to. 
enable them, with the leaſt poſſible trouble, to go from houſe to houſe to eolleQ the in- 

« formation required. Every thing neceſſary being thus previouſly prepared,: *hey ſhould 
& proceed throughout the whole kingdom, on one and the ſame day, that a perſon may not 
s he ſet down in more places than one, (ſuppoſe. on the 24th of June, ) to take an account of 
the — — to the form here given. In ſmaller pariſhes, the inquiry 


may 
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the amount of aſſeſſments, number of Poor, work-houſes, and the par- 

ticular expences of the charges of ſettlements, removals, appeals, and 

other litigations, concerning the Poor; and in the year 1786, ſimilar 

meaſures were adopted by Parliainent, for acquiring further informa- 

tion on the ſame ſubject. We cannot, therefore, diſapprove of the 

principles upon which the Bill in 1753 was founded, without equally 

condemning the Acts which paſſed in 1776 and 1786, relative to the 
ſame ſubject. The extreme neceſſity, however, not only of obtaining 
full, but periodical ſtatements, from year to year, of the condition of 
the Poor, ſeems now to be ſo ſenſibly felt, that the appointment of 
proper perſons, to report the ſtate of each pariſh, forms a principal 
featũre in the plan lately brought forward by Mr. Pitt, for the amend- 
ment of the Poor Laws*. 


At this period the Poor Laws ſeem to have attracted very general 


* may be beft made by one perſon ; in larger, by two, three or more, dividing the pariſh: 
“ © amongſt them. The returns ſhould then be carefully examined, miſtakes corrected, de- 
& ficiencies ſupplied, and two copies prepared; the one to be kept among the pariſh records; 


4 the other to be delivered, at the Michaelmas Quarter Seſſions, to the Clerks of the Peace: 


« of the counties of England and Wales, or to the Sheriffs Deputy of the counties of Scot- 
land: the perſons who drew up the returns ſhould be ſworn as to their accuracy, and- 


& ſhould produce a certificate from the clergyman or miniſter. of the pariſh, ſtating, that 


„he has himſelf examined the returns; that they are, to the beſt of his knowledge, juſt 


it and true; and that they were made on the 24th of June. "Theſe returns ſhould be filed. 
« among the records of the county: and the Clerk of the Peace, or Sheriff Deputy, (as- 
« the caſe may be, ) ſhould, previous to the 1ſt of December, make two abſtracts of them; 


e the one to be alſo preſerved among the records of the county, to be referred to by magi- 


«ſtrates, when they may think proper; the other to be tranſmitted to his Majeſty's Secre- 
* tary of State for the home department, who ſhall cauſe a general abſtract to be made of 


te the information procured from the whole kingdom, to be laid before his Majeſty and 


« both Houſes of Parliament. The perſons making the returns ſhould be allowed to charge 
ce to the pariſh account, one farthing for every name inſerted therein; and the Clerk of the 


« Peace, or Sheriff's Deputy, ſhall receive, from the county ſtock, one ſhilling for every 


4 parochial return which he ſhall abſtract. Penalties ſhould be inflicted on pariſh-oſſicers, 


« &c. in caſe of neglect, and on perſons refuſing to dire, or giving falfe, information. ” 
Annals of Agric. xxvi.. 189. 


It appears to me, that the population of the kingdom 1 be calculated wich great cor- 
rectneſs from the liſts, whieh, by the Militia Act, are directed to be returned to the Deputy 
Lieutenants, of males between the age of 18 and 45 years, in every pariſh in the kingdom, 
with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Price's Tables on the Rate of Human Mortality. 
See the Heads of Mr. Pitt's Bill, in the Appendix to this Volume, No. xil. 


attention, 
7 


attention, ade out of Parliament. Two Gin We form 
of Acts, drawn up by two perſons of rank, Sir Richard Lloyd, and the 
Earl of Hillſborough, were publiſhed in the _ 175 35 bue anal of 
pc, paſſed into a D ene, | 

The Earl's Scheme repeals all the Poor Lare and deines the whit 
ſyſtem of ſettlements and removals: it, however, re· enacts, with ſome 
alterations, the clauſes reſpecting the appointment of overſeers, the 
manner of levying the Rates, the ordering of baſtard children, binding 
out apprentices, and the mutual VJability of parents and children to 
maintain each other: he propoſes, that, in every county, there ſhall be 
one corporation, conſiſting of ſuch perſons as ſhall ſubſeribe not leſs 
than L F. annually, towards the relief of the Pobr of the county”; that 
they ſhall be called governors of the Poor; have power to purchaſe 
lands; make bjectaws ; appoint officers, with ſalaries, as clerk and trea- 
ſurer ; and alſo a ſteward, to ſuperintend and direct the whole economy 
of the eſtabliſhment ; to provide diet, apparel, materials, implements of 
work, utenſils, and furniture; to ſell the produce of the work, and to 
enforce the obſervation of rules made for order and decency: and that 
they ſhall likewiſe have power to appoint an apothecary ; and a maſter 
and matron, to inſtruct the wk and girls in the yarious branches of 
neue 

He then propoſes, that, in every county, one or more hoſpitals, with 
convenient ground adjoining, be erected, and be furniſhed with proper 
materials a4 implements for work; that none be admitted into the 
hoſpital, except the children of parents not able to maintain them; 
all expoſed and deſerted children; diſeaſed perſons, Who cannot work, 
and are too poor to purchaſe medicines; idiots, lunatics, lame, old, 
blind, and others, having no means to maintain themſelv es: and that 


« x The i ingenious Author f of the Police of France, who 1 wrote in the year 17 53, obſerves, 

6& that, notwithſtanding the plentiful proviſion for the Poor in that country, there was a ge- 
cc neral complaint of the increaſe of beggars and vagrants; and adds, that the French poli- 
& tical writers, diffatisfied with their own plan, had preſented ſeveral memorials to the mi- 
ce niſtry, propoſing to adopt the Engliſh parochial aſſeſſments, as greatly preferable. This, 
(Lord Kames remarks,) * is a curious fact; for, at that very time, people in London, no 
« leſs diſſatisſied with theſe aſſeſſments, were writing pamphlets in Praiſe of the French 


2 * pitals.“ —— B. 2. Sketch 10. 
ſuch 
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ſuch perſons, (but no other kind of Poor whatſoever,) be admitted upon 
the recommendation of a. governor ; that each hoſpital ſhall contain 
three diſtin& apartments, for the children, the aged, and the diſeaſed ; 
ng that the boys and girls ſhall lodge and work apart from each other, 
- Phyſicians. and ſurgeons, who attend, and the miniſter of the parith, 

if he viſits the ſick, and inſtructs the Poor in religion, ſhall be gover- 
nors without ſubſcribing. | 

The charges of the building, furniture, and materials. are to be paid out 
of the contributions, and out of ſuch money as. may be granted by Par- 
liament for that purpoſe, and further, out of an aſſeſſment, for two years, 
of zd. in the pound each year. And for maintaining the Poor admit- 
ted into the ſaid hoſpitals, an aſſeſſment is to be laid yearly, of 6d. in the 
pound; and the profits of any work that may be done in the ſaid hoſ- 
pitals, to be alſo added to the revenue of the ſaid hoſpitals, and applied 
towards the ſuſtentation thereof. Beſides this, the church-wardens and 
overſeers are to make collections in the church on Sundays, and from 
houſe to houſe at certain times, and diſtribute the ſame, together with 
other ſpecial benefactions, to ſuch as ſhall have moſt need, according 
to their ſeveral neceſſities : and the overſcers, with leave of the Lord 
of the manor, may incloſe and improve commons, not exceeding ten 
acres a year, for the uſe and benefit of the Poor. 


All vagrants, idle and diſorderly perſons, and perſons able to Work, 


(and having no means to maintain themſelves otherwiſe than by their la- 
bour, and refuſing to work,) to be ſent to the houſe of correction of the 
place where they ſhall be apprehended, there to. be kept to hard labour, 
for ſuch time, and in ſuch manner, as ſhall be thought proper. 


The Scheme of Sir Richard Lloyd recites, that the education. of 


the children of the Poor cannot be ſo well effected, nor the Poor be ſo 
comfortably maintained in ſmall numbers, and diſtinct families, as in 
large and well- ordered houſes ſet apart for that purpoſe: and propoſes, 
that the Juſtices, in Seſſions, ſhall divide their county into as many 
diſtricts as they think proper; and that they, and other perſons of 
conſiderable property, to be choſen as jurors, ſhall be guardians of the 
Poor within the reſpective diſtricts: that ſubſeribers of certain ſums 
ſhall be additional guardians ; that they ſhall be a body corporate, make 
bye-laws, chooſe committees, and = IDE treaſurers, and other officers, 


with. 


I >, 


R od 
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with convenient — Þ Fd are likewiſe nth, to e 
land, and thereon to build à houſe of induſtry, and other convenient 


buildings, for lodging and employing the Poor within the diſtrict; and 


to provide furniture and materials for work : the expence to. be defray- 

ed by a lottery and by voluntary contributions, and, (if requiſite,) by 
aſſeſſments: the charges for the relief and employment of the Poor 
afterwards, from time to time, to be raiſed by an aſſeſſment on the 
feverab-parithes, in proportion to the number of Poor they ſend to the 
houſe, The reſt of the Poor Laws he leaves untouched, 

Of this Scheme, Dr. Burn remarks”, that it does not oblige the over- 
ſeers to ſend all their Poor to the houſe of induſtry, but only to pay for 
thoſe they do ſend; others not ſo fit to be removed thither, may, he ſup- 
poſes, be ſuſtained at home, out of the Poor's Rate, as before. In Lord 
Killſborough's Scheme, this kind of relief, on ſudden a 
ſeems to reſt wholly on voluntary contributions. . 

Under the year 1753, may be noticed a work by the late Henry Field- 
ing, intituled, An Enquiry into the cauſes of the late increaſe of rob- 
beries: as, although publiſhed in 1751, it appears to have been intended 
as introductory to his . Propoſal for making an effectual proviſion for | 
the Poor,” which came out in the your 1 7 5 „* I ſhall therefore con- 
ſider them as one work. 20 

In ͤ the former, he reviews the Poor Laws "TM fully. . He thinks the 
* of Lord Hale and Sir Joſiah Child are inadequate either to remedy 
the defects in the laws, or in the execution of them. He divides en 
Poor into three claſſess phe A = 

iſt. Such Poor as are unable to work. 

2dly. Such as are able and willing to work. 

3dly. Such as are able to work, but not willing. 

Of the firſt claſs, he ſays, there are but few. An utter davtaviey 
to work muſt ariſe from ſome defect occaſioned either by nature or 
accident. Natural infirmities are greatly the moſt, {perhaps the only 
% confiderable,) ones; for as to accidental maims, how very rarely do 


they happen ! and, I muſt add, how very nobly are they provided for 


„ when'they do happen ! Again, as to natural incapacities, they are but 
8 er n * two general circumſtances, one of which muſt, and 


N * Hiſtory of the Poor Laws, 196. 8 8 
= | te the 


— „ 
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* the other may, befal all men; I mean the extremes of youth and age : 


that his bounty is illegal, and that he is encouraging a nuiſance. 
“„What then muſt be the caſe, when there ſhould be no ſuch tax, nor 


any ſuch contribution; and when, by reheving a known and certain 


object of charity, every good man mult be aſſured that he is not only 
doing an act which the Law allows, but which Chriſtianity, and hu- 
«© manity too, exact of him? However, if there be any perſon who is yet 
* unwilling to truſt the Poor (of this deſcription) to voluntary charity; 
vor if it ſhould be. objected, that there is no reaſon to lay the whole 
burden on the worthier part of mankind, and to excuſe the covetous 
4 rich; and that a tax is therefore neceſſary to force open the purſes of 


<« theſe latter; let there be a tax then, and a AP — one 


* would effectually ſupply the purpoſe.” 


Of the ſecond claſs, he remarks, that, to ble PI 8 mb t to 
have been the chief deſign of the ſtatute of Elizabeth, as well as of 
ſeveral laws enacted ſince. That the deſign has failed, he thinks, ariſes 
from the Legiſlature having left the whole work to the overicer oF 
They have rather told them what they are to do, (viz. to employ the 


* i nduſtrious Poor, than how 'they ſhall do it. It is true the original 


« Act directs them, by a parochial tax, to raiſe a convenient ſtock of 
flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and other ware and ſtuff, to ſet the 


* Poor on work : a direction ſo general and 2 can be 
ar. IJ. 22 
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“for, beſides theſe, the number of perſons who really labour under an 
utter incapacity to work, will, on a juſt inſpection, be found ſo triffing, 
* that two of the London hoſpitals might contain them all.” I moſt 
perfectly agree with him, in his firm perſuaſion, that this claſs might be 
ſafely left to voluntary charity, unenforced by any compulſive law. 
The great bounty to beggars will, he thinks, prove the truth of his 
aſſertion; ** for, at a time when every man knows the vaſt tax which is 
5 raiſed for the ſupport of the Poor, and when all men of property muſt 
c“ feel their contributions to this tax, mankind are ſo forward to relieve 
the appearance of diſtreſs in their fellow-creatures, that every beggar, 
& who can but moderately well perſonate miſery, is ſure to find relief and 
+ encouragement ; and this, though the giver muſt have great reaſon to 
doubt the reality of the diſtreſs, and when he can ſcarce be ignorant 
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no wonder, conſidering: what fort: of men the overſeers.of. the Poor 
have been, chat it ſhould: never have been carried into execution.“ 

This ſinding employment for the induſtrious Poor is, he admits, 
dobngfs of great difficulty; but he thinks it is not impracticable, and 
days; that he has thought of a plan for the purpoſe, which he will produce 
whenever he ſhall ſee the leaſt glimpſe of hope that his labour in drawing 
it out at length would not. be abſolutely and certainly thrown away. 

With roſie, to the moſt numerous claſs of Poor, thoſe: who ure able 
to work and not willing, he is of opinion, that the Law has not been de- 
ficient in providing good regulations for obliging them to work. The 
ſtatutes empowering the magiſtrates to rate wages, are, he thinks, as 
much for the benefit of the labourer as of his maſter. It is the ſame 
iff thing,” he ſays, to have the liberty of working or not at your own 
aces. og and to n the dbfobute nomination of the rer at which 
: ou will work. i 90 15153. bas 4529! #2, 
10 X87 Honk Ott wy * Ih: 1912 1 CLOSELY 1 „5 | 

In a ſubſequent paths publiſhed in 1 75 3, he wad r ah 
e the ſcheme which he had hinted at in his former publication. 
The following is a ſummary of its principal contents. He propoſes to 
make trial, firſt; in the county of Middleſex, as he was beſt acquainted 
With the ſtate of the Poor there, and the well- regulating them was of 
the greateſt advantage to the Public; and the plan, af n to — 
might be eaſily extended over the whole kingdom. 
He recommends erecting, in the county of Middleſex, a *. building, 
conſiſting - of three courts: the. two outermoſt to be called the county- 
houſe, and the innermoſt the county-houſe of correction; with a chapel! 
and offices: the county-houſe to be large enough to contain 5000 per- 
ſons, and the houſe of correction 6O0 perſons: that the houſe be under 
the management of commiſſioners, who ſhall meet -once- a fortnight : 
that the governor ſhall have very large powers, particularly with re- 
gard to the buying of implements and materials for employing the 
people in the houſe in all kinds of manufacture, and once a month to 
hold a market for the diſpoſal of the goods manufactured in the houſe: 
that any perſon convicted of being a rogue or vagabond, or | perſons 
hr ee without a paſs, may * an to the — or why 
wy 1 885 houſe 


* 
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houſe of correction; but that poor perſons having occaſion to travel into 
another county, or labourers and artificers, may have a paſs from the 
magiſtrate, miniſter, or church- warden of the pariſh. The following 
clauſe relates td providing work for the Poor: Whereas many able 
and induſtrious perſons, who are willing to get a livelihood by honeſt 
labour, are often, for want of ſuch our raab to great diſtreſs, 
e and forced againſt their will to become chargeable to the pariſhes to 
„which they belong; when any poor perſon hall apply to the mini- 
«.ſter-or- Sweden of any pariſh, and ſhew to either of them ſuch 
“e their inability to procure a livelihood in their own pariſh, or in any 
* other pariſh in the neighbourhood, the miniſter or church- warden 
66, Fra. deliver to _ 2 oe a certificate 1 in 1 the words following: 


TY To the a of the aunty -houſe of wits aid County. 
0 Pariſh of | } recommend to your care C. D. the bearer 
6 Middleſex. * hereof, to be provided for in your county- 
| © houſe, he being an honeſt induſtrious perſon, 
5630010796089 3 but incapable, at preſent, of procuring” work in 
e Afar gk gh this neighbourhood. 
c Given under my hand this roth Nov. 1 752. 


A. B. Church-wa rden of the ſaid Parith.* 


a Which ſaid 4 bla being produced and len to * any Juſtice of 
Peace of the ſaid county, ſhall be counterſigned by him; provided 
e that it ſhall appear to the Juſtice; that ſuch puſs Was obtained at the 
« defire of the party obtaining it, and that, from abſolute want a „ 
& Aenne fad parith. '. 50 ad Tit fotog yo 0 22 

That when any perfohs ſhall come to labs; avith a cer- 
« tificate'as above, the governor,” or his deputy, 'thall examine the ſaid 
„ perſon as te his age, ability, and ſkill in any work or manufacture, 
— then order the, receiver to enter in à book, to be kept for 
hat purpoſe, the name and age of the ſaid perſon, the pariſſ to Which 
he, belongs, and the day of his admiſſion into the county-houſe; to- 
gether, with the Kind af labour to Which he is appointed} and a dupli- 
< cate thereof ſhall like wiſe be entered in another book, to be kept. by 

We Aae bean 3 after which, the faid-perſon-ſhall be; ſet:to-wark ac: 
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* Gs to his abilities.” In the-faid book ſhalt likewiſe be entered an 
account of the monies advanced to him by the receiver, and of the 
repayments to be made by him, as hereafter is ordered and appointed. 
And if any ſuch perſon ſ ſhall depart from the ſaid houſe more than 
the ſpace of one mile, or ſhall abſent himſelf above one hour from the g 
« faid houſe, without the leave of the governor or deputy governor, ſuch 
«perſon being thereof convicted upon the oath of one witneſs, or on his 
«< own confefſfion, before the governor, his deputy, or any one Juſtice 
of the Peace, ſnall be committed to the county-houſe of correction, 
© there to remain till the next ſeſſions, or for any leſs time: provided, 
5 nevertheleſs, that the governor or his deputy: are hereby required to 
grant a licence of departure to all ſuch perſons, whenever the ſame 
„ ſhall be demanded ; unleſs ſuch perſons ſhall not then have finiſhed 
« the particular piece of work in which they ſhall be employed, or 
_ «< unleſs. they ſhall then remain indebted: to the receiver of the faid 
« houſe ; tuch licence of — to be in the following words : 


County chaſe of}, A. B. the n — who came voluntaril y 
Middleſen. to the county-houſe aforeſaid, is, at his own 
"= * requeſt, diſcharged from the fame, and at 
| . 5 8 « Aberty to return to his lawful habitation in 
2 nne 10”, 22: 0 SN Ts of in the ſaid county. 
6 Cn D. Governor.“ 


0 T0 heed: th governor may, at bis diſcretion, add a en 8 
« "ng the. ns or wa! e of N 4 1 e 
6 That, as enn as any [oh hall be corbitiitred or adraztted't to e 
„ countyrhouſe, the receiver ſhalt immediately advance to him, or her, 
« if defired; the ſum of two ſfillings, and fo weekly the fame ſum, untik 
+ the firſt ſale of the manufacture wrought by ſuch perſon j after which, 
« it ſhall not be lawful for the: faid receiver to make any farther” ad- 
vancement, without a ſpecial order from the governor or depu 
« ſpecifying the fum'to be advanced, oppoſite to kk Matt be oritered 
the letter Oo; and fuch order ſhalt likewife be filed as a voucher for 
6, that purpoſe. - All theſe advancements to be afterw rds deducted by 
« * * after — Four-pence in the A out of the 


A | 66 * monies 


* 


* 
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«monies due to the faid labourer from the ſale of his manufacture, till | 
* * the" whole ſhall be repaid. 5 

Upon application made by any noblen, gentleman, merchant, 


- ste nen, farmer, or ſubſtantial houſholder, dwelling within the 


e county of Middleſex, or within twenty miles of the ſaid county-houſe, | 
«to the governor, or deputy, ſignifying that ſuch nobleman, &c. is 
« deſirous to take into his ſervice any labourer or labourers then con- 
„ fined in the ſaid county-houſe, it ſhall be lawful for the governor or 
„ deputy, and he is hereby required to deliver over the ſaid labourer or 
labourers to ſuch perſon ſo applying, and to deliver to each of the 
« ſaid labourers, a certificate, in the words following: 


6 County-houſe, Middleſex. 

A. B. is delivered to C. D. as bis ſervant to ſerve him until 
ty 1: „ and then to return to the ſaid houſe. Dated the 5th of 
i e 17 5 3. E. F. Deputy Governor. 


66 3 e that where 1 — ſhall be hired for a 
year certain, the clauſe relating to his return fhall be omitted; and 
*« when any labourerſhall be ſo hired, as aforeſaid, for any leſs time than 
« one year, the perſon ſo hiring ſuch labourer ſhall depoſit, in the hands 
of the ſaid houſe, one half of the labourer's wages for the time he 
„ ſhall be ſo hired : and if he ſhall be hired for any longer time than 
« two months, then one month's wages to be depoſited ; which money 
« ſo depoſited ſhall be paid by the receiver to every fuch labourer imme- 
« diately upon his return to the ſaid houſe, deduQting one penny in every 
« ſhilling.” And if ſuch labourer ſhall depart, or be lawfully diſcharged 
from his ſaid ſervice, before the wages ſo depoſited ſhall become due, 
the recerver ſhall return the whole to the perſon depoſiting the ſame, 
deducting only as above; but if the faid labourer ſhall abide with his 
< ſaid maſter during the limited time, and ſhall not return within two 
« days after the expiration thereof, (fickneſs, or other lawful impediment, 
excepted, ) then ſhall the money depoſited be forfeited to the uſe of 
the ſaid houſe; of all which retainers, depoſits, repayments, and for- 


« N a double entry ſhall be made > by the receiver and ſtore-keeper- 
. 1 | Kat Ang 


* 
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And if any 2 ſo hiring any labourer, as Alotels ſhall diſ- 
charge the ſame before the expiration of the term for which he was fo 
< hired, he ſhall: forfeit the Whole money depoſited by him as above; 
which money ſhall be paid to ſuch labourer at his return to the ſaid 
< houſe: provided, that it ſhall be lawful, on reaſonable cauſe ſhewun, 
« to the ſatisfaction of any one Juſtice of the Peace, either by the maſter 
+, or labourer, for ſuch. Juſtice to diſcharge ſuch labourer, and to ſend 
him back to the county-houſe, or order him to the county-houſe of 
correction, at his pleaſure, And if ſuch labourer ſhall have been hired 
into any foreign county, the Juſtice of ſuch county may, if he pleaſes, 
commit him to the houſe of correction there: provided, likewiſe, that 
4 if ſuch labourer ſhall, by ſickneſs, or any accident, be rendered inca- 
<* pable of working, it thall be lawful for his maſter, at his expence, to 
turn him to the county-houſe, to be provided for in the inſirmary of 


ü « the ſaid houſe; in which caſe, the money depoſited ſhall be pour to 


him to whom it ſhall appear to be due. 
And if any labourer fo hired, as aforeſaid, for leſs time han one year, 
c ſhall not, at the end of his term, return to the ſaid houſe; or if any 
& labourer whatſoever, ſo being tired, ſhall run away or depart from 
“his maſter's ſervice before the expiration of his term, unleſs for ſome 
default in his maſter or miſtreſs, or ſhall aſſault his maſter or miſtreſs, 
4 or ſhall refuſe to work at the command of his ſaid maſter, or his agent, 
«or be guilty of any miſdemeanor in his faid ſervice, it ſhall be lawful 
<«. for any Juſtice of the Peace; if ſuch maſter ſhall reſide in the count) 
.«© of Middleſex, to commit the ſaid labourer to the county -houſe of cor- 
erection, there to be firſt ſeverely whipped, and to remain to hard la- 
* bour till the next ſeſſions, when he may be further dealt with by the 
<:Juſtices at their diſcretion: or, if the faid maſter ſhall reſide e 
other county, then to be ſent by a Juſtice of that county to the houſe 
« of correction there, to be ſeverely whipped, and to remain for any 
time not exceeding three, nor leſs than one calendar month; provided 
< that ho perſon, who comes voluntarily to the ſaid: OC be ed 
into ſuch ſervice contrary to his own conſent! and option. | 
There are other rules, for regulating the hours of work; of we papd 
recreation; the appointment of officers; the juriſdiction of the gavernor ; 
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the puniſhment of petty offences; and the inſtruction of labourers in 
all kinds of manufactures; upon the due execution of which, Mr. 
Fielding ſays, the ſucceſs of his plan will principally depend. 

In anſwer to the objection, that he has computed the number of the 
Poor in the county of Middleſex at too ſmall a number, and has not pro- 
vided for one half of them, he obſerves, that a great number of thoſe 
who are in Bridewell, (or ought to be inhabitants of that place,) do 
not properly belong to the county, but are vagabonds from all parts of 


the kingdom, allured from their own homes by the hopes of labour, and 


the encouragement which this great town holds out to beggars and 
thieves : but when, inſtead of ſuch inviting proſpects, a work-houſe, or 
a Bridewell, ſhall preſent itſelf to their eyes, the number of vagabonds 
will diſappear, and the houſe be fully ſufficient for providing Ng all the 
able Poor. The aged, the infant, and the accidentally impotent, 
Poor, may, he thinks, with great ſafety, be left to voluntary contribu- 
tions. He cites Sir William Petty's Political Arithmetic, to prove, that 
the proportion of impotent Poor does not exceed 1 in 00 and that 1 6. 
a year for each individual of this deſcription would be an ample mainte- 
nance. The following is his computation of their number in the 


county in which he withes his ſcheme to be tried: © If the people in 


« Middleſex amount to 200,000, the impotent Poor will be 2,400; the 
« expence of maintaining which number will be £13,600, The above 
excellent author (Petty) eſtimates the children als {even years of 
« age at the rate of one-fourth of the people: : theſe then, according to 
+ my eſtimate in Middleſex, will be 300,000; of theſe, I preſume, not 
&« above 1 in 150 will be a burthen on the public. This number, then, 
« ill be 3000; for whom 3. each, one with another, will be fuffi- 
66 cient, and which will make the ſum of £ ooo. The whole expence, 
« therefore, of the impotent Poor in Middleſex will be £22,600. about 
the fourth part of what it now is. And if the number of hoſpitals, 
« infirmaries, and various donative charities within this county of 
« Middleſex, do not reduce this ſum, fo as to bring the whole expence 
« to one-fixth part of what it now is, 1 am greatly deceived or theſe 
e muſt be groſsly miſapplied .. AK. 
This plan, Dr. Burn obſerves, ſeems to have 15 intended as e 
—— to che ſchemes offered by Sir Richard Liogd and Lord Hillſ- 
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borough: ' but, ee the very ſanguine Wot which F ield- 
ing himſelf entertained, that it would prove in the higheſt degree 
effectual, it does not appear that it received any attention from the 
Legiſlature. It is probable, they thought that the great expence of erecting 
the building propoſed, the ſalaries of a numerous tram of officers, the 
dungeons, cells, and faſting- rooms, would not be reliſhed by the public. 
The inſtitution ſeems more calculated for a populous city, than for the 
generality of country pariſhes. It muſt, however, be admitted, that, 
in many particulars, this publication exhibits both the knowledge of 
the magiſtrate, and the energy and expreſſion of the novel-writer. The 
following remarks, in the introduction to his propoſal, are animafed and 
juſt: they evince ſo much obſervation of the habits and manners of the 
vagrant and the beggar, that, we may be aſſured, many of the moſt in- 
tereſting ſcenes, in his works of fancy, were drawn from real life. 
That the Poor are a very great burthen, and even a nuiſance, to this 
* kingdom; that the laws for relieving their diſtreſſes, aud reſtraining 
their vices, have not anſwered thoſe purpoſes; and that they are at 
<« preſent very ill provided for, and much worſe governed, are-truths, 
% which every man, I believe, will acknowledge. Such have been the 
* unanimous complaints of all writers who have conſidered this matter, 
down from the days of Queen Elizabeth; ſuch is apparently the 
r ſenſe of our preſent 1 and ſuch is the eniverfal voice of 
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7 Of the good effects of Henry Fielding s activity as 2 n his brother John pub- 
liſhed a ſhort account in 17383 it was owing to a plan of police projected by him, and pre- 
ſented to the Duke of Newcaſtle in 1753, that a notorious gang of ſtreet - robbers, (which at 
that time infeſted the metropolis, and not only pillaged, but cut and wounded thoſe they 
ſtopt, ) was brought to condign puniſhment. Very ſoon after this, Henry Fielding's ill- ſtate 
of health totally diſqualified him from continuing in the fatiguing office of acting magiſtrate 
in the metropolis ; he therefore reſigned his ſituation to his brother, (the late Sir John 
Fielding,): who had been an aſſiſtant magiſtrate to him for three or four years. In the above- 
mentioned publication, he giyes an account of ſcyeral of his projects for the i improvement of 
the police of this great town. Concerning beggars, he fays, he had formed and executed a 
plan, in conjunction with the Juſtices of four pariſhes, which had effeually anſwered this 
end; for, within the ſpace of fix weeks, no more than five oats could be found in one 
whole week together in the four pariſhes. _ | 

This little tract alſo contains propoſals for employing the ee of —— or the Ge 
ſerted offspring of idle and profligate parents, in the ſea-ſervice 3 and for the preſerve of 
_ unfortunate females, who become proſtitores from neceſſity. RA 

80 2 A . he 
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- 4 The facts muſt Be very glaring that can produce: this unanimous 


„ concurrence in opinion; and fo in truth they are. Every man, who 


<« hath any property, muſt feel the weight of that tax which is levied | 
for the uſe of the Poor; and every man of any underſtanding muſt. 


« ſee how abſurdly it is applied. So very uſeleſs, indeed, is this heavy 
e tax, and ſo-wretched it's diſpoſition, that it is a queſtiow whether the 


« Poor or the Rich are more diſſatisfied, or have indeed greater reaſon 


eto be diſſatisfied; ſince the plunder of the one ſerves fo little tothe real 
advantage of th&othet/F6r/avhile a million yearly is raiſed among the 


« forms; many of the latter are ſtarved; many more Janguiſh in want 


and miſery; of the teſt; many are found begging or vilforihg | in the 
« ſtreets to-day, and to-morrow are locked up in | Sale and bridewells. 

« Of all theſe deplorable evils we have oonſtaui experience before our 
<« eyes. The ſufferings of the Poor are indeed leſs obſerved than their 
© miſcdeeds; not From any want of compaſſion, but becauſe they are leſs 
© known; and this is the true reaſon why we hear them ſo often men- 


* tioned with abhorrence, and 1o-feldom with pity. They ſtarve, and 


© freeze, and rot among themſelves; but thay beg, and ſteal, and rob 
among theit Bettes e 4552) 

Several other-propoſals efpunting the Poor — their appearance in 
1758: a pamphlet written by James Maſſie aſeribes the increaſe of the 
Poor to monepelizing farms,” and encloſures of common lands: it alſo 
aſſerts, that the decreaſe in the number of labourers, and many other 


evils, have been occaſioned by removing multitudes from the ſolid baſis 


afforded” them by agricultural exiployrhents to the artificial and fluctuat- 
ing baſis of trade. He propoſes that an equal aſſeſſment ſhould be laid on 
the, full rental of all perſons of property; that poor perſons ſhould be 
entitled to relief in Ver part of, England, where they happened to be 


when they became chargeable; and that a ſufficient number of Wer 
houſes for their reception ſhould be eſtabliſhed in each county. 


Mr. Bailey amember of the Society for promoting Arts and Com- 
Work- 


megce, in the ſame year, publiſhed A Treatiſe on the Utility o 
hogſes ; in which. he gives the following lift; of trades, Which, he thinks, 


are ſuited to ſuch eſtabliſhments. He remarks, that they require but 
little room for cachiper ſon to work in, and a very ſmall ſtock: of moncy | 


1 and may therefore. be ſet up, ſome, in one bah. and 
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ſome in another, e e, the circu 
minder and "—_ of the Poor. | 


4 Lip 7 uf 2 Trades = e | 


To. bay Jokes 3 IJĨ᷑0o make gloves, 
To heckle flax. + + + [To knit cawls, for wigs. 
To ſpin flax. I To pick hairs for barbers. 


To ſpool linnen and 5 Io make thread and hair buttons. 
To twiſt linnen and woollen yarn. To make lays. and harneſſes for the 


To wind quills for the weavers.  weayers../ . 

To card tow and Wool. To make all ſorts af * ware. 
To weave linnen and woollen. To make ſtraw and Bip hats for the 
To weave linſey-woolſey. women. bh let 

To buck and bleach hnnen. . - To make bone hace. : a 

To weave wadding. To make bee-hives and haſſocks. 
To weave bed-lace. _ To make matches end mops. ' 

To make hair-ſieves. B 

To warp for the weavers. To make baſkets and 36a mats. 
To knit ſtockings, caps, &c. To teaze oakum and beat hemp. 

To knit nets. To make Engliſh carpets and + ta- 
To make pegs for the tilers. peſtry. | 

Ditto for the ſhoe-makers. To make re nac le. 11 5 

To make een boxes. 4 


A 33 conſiſting of I 50 Pages, may, | he he thinks be employe 
in the following manner: _ | eee e e eee 
| 3 ; © People. 


To attend the fick and young EY obey 15 da en Jug 
T0 inſtruct children aa eaten in in nebhen da, S899 01 be 
To dreſs the victuals, and clean the nannt N 2406296; h iy 
To ſalt and cut the victualss 25 6, e e 
To do che tailor's work for men, women, nk chikiren, 1s 
To make and mend the linen, ſtockings, ay; We Slit 55k 
6 
2 


Err 

To make and mend all the ſhees ls 

Sick, ſuperannuated, and children _y are too young to C 8070 
ſort of work,  —- — - e 


hy \ 
? 12 a 
t # & $ lt 
E * 


| 
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People. 

Brought: over 30 

Old and infirm people, and children who can earn only 1d. _ 

a-day, = 8 81 — - _— 20 

Such grown people and children as can earn only 2d. a-day, 20 
Apprentices, and ſuch people as are in health, may, after a few 
months practice in weaving, warping, ſwingling, heck- 
ling, whitening, &c. earn 4d. per day one With another; 
after the firſt year 6d. per day ; and at the expiration of 
two years, 8d. or 10d. per day; and for the four or five 


laſt years, from 18. to 18. 6d. per day, 1 Taw; i to a 
150 
According to the common way of providing for the Poor, | 
if 150 people are maintained at the rate of 28. 4d. mY 716? 
week each, the ſum total per day will be - 42 1% 0 


8 


If the ſame number of people are eraployed according to 


. ah n 


the following plan, their earning will be £3 10 10 


30 employed about family affairs, NE 0 
20 ſick people and infants, 1 - © 
20 old people and children, at 1d. per day, = 0 
20 grown people and children, at 2d. per day, - 0 
10 apprentices and grown people, at 4d. per ys... © 
10 ditto, after a year's practice, at 6d. per day, = O 
15 ditto, after two years practice, at 8d. per da, 0 
20 ditto, for the laſt four or five years, at 18. per day, 1 

5 ditto of the moſt expert, 18. 6d. per day, os TY. ol 


— 


3 | 1 | | 1 ES 0-10 


In order to encourage pariſhes to ſet up work-houſe manufatories 
he propoſes the foltowinig expedients t 


« Firſt, Notice ſhall be given, in writing, of the e infiitution of er 


* Deer eſtabliſhed on this plan, to the Regiſter of the Society fot 


Uu 2 — the 


— „A. X 26, 
n 


72 


„ manufacty 


WW. ue pri . therefrom, to, 0 laid *** 


qo! 8 % 9 0 * 7 p OS 2 0 Fi! 7 THE PO O 5 27 9 7] x PP: 17 ar) © 7] 
the Encouragement of Arts, ManufaQures, and Commerce, at their 


„Office in London. 


« Secondly. The ſaid Society ſhall give Nack premiums as they may, 
from time to time, think proper, to the uſe and ſupport of ſuch work- 
« houſes, ſo regiſtered, as ſhall produce the greateſt number of yards, 


in proportion to the number of hands ſo employed, of dowlas, canvaſs, 


e tarpaulin, fail-cloth, or linſey-woolſey, made and manufactured 
therein, from Englifh flax or * W r a certain time to o be li- 
« mited by the faid Soctety. 

„ Thirdly. A certificate under the nd _ ſeals of the W 
© managers, rector, vicar or curate, and two or more of the church- 
« wardens or overſeers of the pariſh wherein the manufactory is fituat- 
& ed, ſhall be ſent to the Society, from each work-houſe which ſhall 
put i in a claim to a premium, ſetting forth the quantity and quality 
“of the cloth, and the number of people (their ſex and ages H employ- 
& ed in each manufacture; and , certifying alſo that the or have not 


deen oppreſſed or ill treated. 


« Fourthly. Some premiums fhall be given alſo to and for the ufe of 
. that regiſtered work-houſe, which (in proportion to the number of 


« people employed in any trade or occupation, ) produces, within a time 


to be limited, the greateſt clear profit from the labour of the people 
e maintained 8 A certificate of which to be ſent to the Society's 
* Office, ſigned as above; and, with the ſaid certificate, a daily, weekly, 
* and monthly liſt of all the work done, and people concerned in each 
be employment, ſpecifying their names, ſex, and ages. 

Fifthly. Some premiums ſhall be given to any perſon, either a native 


6 os foreigner, who ſhall fet on foot, introduce, or diſcover, any new 


ec manufacture, trade, or employment for the Poor, in either of the 
« faid regiſtered houſes : ſuch new manufacture or employment, if 
« © approved of by the managers, ſhall be experienced and proved for the 

<« ſpace of months; and if the profits ariſing from the ſame 
ſhall anſwer to the ſatis faction of the managers, &c. they ſhall forth- 
« with ſend a full and particular account and deſeri iption of the ſaid new 
re, with the number of people employed therein, and the 
Office; and that a 
x25 4 certificate 


» 
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certificate of the truth thereof be ſigned and ſent to the faid Society, 


« in the ſame manner as before mentioned. 7. 

He adds: © It may be of great uſe that the governor of any houſe 
0 that gets a premium from the Society, ſhall have a gratuity from the 
ey parith, and the Ne a holiday, after the premium is paid, by way of 
46 * encouragement.” _ 

He lays down rules to be nn 4s the governor and matron of the 
work-houſe, the ſchoolmaſter and miſtreſs, and the Paupers ; but as the 
Reader will find fuller details on this fubject in the Second Volume of 
this Work, I think it unneceſſary to tranſcribe them. Such, however, 
of Mr. Bailey's Tables relative to the quantity of proviſions neceſſary for 
different numbers in a work-houſe, and the weekly accounts of the go- 
vernor, as appear to me likely to be uſeful, are put together i in a ſmall 


compaſs, and inſerted in the Appendix to this 1 It is much to 


be deſired, that printed forms, of this nature, (though they might be 
conſtructed with conſiderable improvements,) were uſed in all Work- 


| ' houſes. 


, 


Confi dering th altiplicity of Acts of Parlianient which have paſſed 
during the 36 years pf the preſent reign, very few general alterations of 
coliſequence have taken place in the Poor Syſtem, except with regard to- 
removals, the vexatious conſequence of which, it is hoped, will in a 
great meaſure be prevented by the Act paſſed in 1795, for preventing 
the removal of poor perſons till they become actually chargeable. Seve- 
ral local Acts, however, have been paſled, of conſiderable importance to 
the places immediately concerned; and, indeed, ſome of them, which 
affect numerous claſſes of the community, might, perhaps, without: 
impropriety, be conſidered, rather as general, than as local, regulations. 
Of this nature are the various Acts PE have been. enacted ſince the 
year 1760, for the improvement of the police, and the correction of 
parochial abuſes in the metropolis. When we reflect, that, in popula- 
tion, London contains above a tenth. of the inhabitants of Great Britains, 

i and 


by See Appendix, No. xv. " 35 Geo. 3. e. 101. 
In the Treatiſe on the Police of the Metropolis, (2d edit. p. 405,) the number of houſes 
in this great city is ſtated, at 162,000 houſes, warehouſes, and other buildings.  Allow-- 
ing 12,000 for warehouſes, churches, &c. there will remain 150,000 houſes 3. which, if 1 

| | tiphed? 


_ 


& — * . 
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and that, in point of commerce, the preeminence of this favoured 
_—_— above the reſt ned pres Ne is an more wg. 


* 1 0 * © [ 6 0 
FE: = 2 __ 
p . 5 * ” 


diplied by 6, (which, it t would from... ia not too 0.great a proportion of Nen for a houſe 
in a large city,) will produce 960,000 inhabitants; a population, which, I am perfuaded, 
though I do not poſſeſs ſufficient documents to prove the fact, is far from being over-rated. 

To a reaſonable mind, I conceive, che increaſed conſumption of various commodities will 
afford very ſatisfactory proof of the ada population of hb metropolis, in the courſe of 
the preſent century, Thus, for inſtance, 


In 1732 the number of black cattle, ſold in u Smithfield was as and of 8 514. 700 


794 ditto . dito 7177990 
r in 62 years, 3 2854 re tc: 1571 Ae 


This Ce will pear more prodigious when we conſider, that, in the beginning of the 
century, oxen ſold in 1 21 on an average, weighed only 3 jolbs. and ſheep only 28 Ibs: 
whereas, at preſent, the former weigh 800 Ibs. and the latter 90 lbs.; but as the number of 
calves and lambs are not ſpecified in the Smithſield returns, (ſee Appendix, No. I. p. lxxxvii.) 
I ſhall only reekon an increaſe of one-fourth in weight, as eſtimated in the 1ſt Report of the 
Select Committee appointed to take into conſideration the means of improving the waſte- 


lands of the kingdom, p. 12. According to this Proportion, the conſumption of the two pe- 


W vil be as follows : 
10 bens 2, Wo . Conſumption in 1732. 
210 c at ws. 8 — — 28,197,700 | 
2 ad = 76910 be at 28 lbs each, 333 14,411,600 be 
|  Conſurytion in 1794. 
l ya 95 — 5 109,064 cattle, at 4627 lbs. each, | - _* $0,442,100 lbs. 
79% 717,990 Theep, at 35 Ibo. each, ws 25,129,050 Ibs. 


Tue incteaſed confumption of coals in London, and it's environs, is no leſs remarkable: 
In 1944 the quantity of coals imported into London was = 467,625 chaldrons. 
In the year ending on the Toth of October 1795 is 25/1765 rants; ©: 

- . See Ann. of Agric. xxvi. 180. 
Some part of this quantity, it ih mud be admitted, i is carpal up the Thames, and not conſumed 
in the metropolis. Many parts, however, (and particularly Oxfordſhire,) which were for- 
merly ſupplied witheoal from London, are now, by means of canals, ſupplied from the inland 
counties, I remember, (in a hard winter about ten or eleven years ago,) coals brought 
from London ſelling in Oxford at 10s. 68. the ſack, of three buſhels, or £6. 68. the chaldron. 
The increaſed conſumption of malt liquor, in the metropolis, would, I am perſuaded, turn out 
to be no lefs aſtoniſhing, if it could be accurately aſcertained. Dr. Price, indeed, contends, 
that there is evidence of a deelenſion in our population, from the circumſtance of the exciſe 


on beer having produced more at the Revolution than it did in 1768. Obſerv. on the Popul. 


of E. & W. 21.—Many objections might be made to his concluſions z but it is ſufficient to 


obſerve, that, with the exception of the three years ending in 1689, other periods in the laft, 
2 in the beginning of the preſent, century, exhibit a much inferior conſumption, than that, 


, which, 
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ous , it muſt be admitted, that the preſervation of order in the capital, 
the encouragement of it's 1nduſtry, and the promotion of the comforts 
of it's inhabitants, are objects of great national importance. In 1761, 
the Legiſlature very humanely interfered in the behalf of a claſs of 
beings, who, from their age and ſituation, were peculiarly expoſed to 
neglect and ill treatment ;—the infant Poor in the work-houſes within 
the bills of mortality: and in the Seſſions of 1761 and 1762 an Act was 
paſſed for the regular uniform regiſter, (according to the form of two 
ſchedules contained in the Act,) of all Pariſh Poor under four years of 
age within, the bills of mortality. This A& ſeems to have been intend- 
ed as merely preparatory to further regulations on the ſame ſubject. 

Mr. Hanway, (whoſe philanthropic exertions on this occaſion are well 
known, remarks, that the bill, if it did not at once accompliſh all that 
was neceſſary to be done, was the ſureſt way of inveſtigating the 


ſubject; 7 


which, notwithſtanding the increaſed tax, takes place at proficn : and to this it may be mel 

that wine, which was little drank at the Reyolution, or even forty years ago, is, (or at leaſt 

was, two years ago,) very generally drank by middling tradeſmen. The conſumption of 

ſpirits i is likewiſe much greater than it was an hundred years ago.; though leſs than it was 

in the dram-drinking period of 1752. Before the ſtoppage of the diſtilleries laft year, | 


3,090,000 gallons of gin and compounds were rent? in the public-houſes i in the — 
Sec the Treatiſe on the Police, 2d ed. 40. 


Concerning the Population of England, very different conjeCtures haye been Cam” Dr. 
Price, (in his Eſſay on Rev. Paym. 5th ed. 1. 247.) eſtimates it at five millions, allowing * 
five perſons to a houſe, and reckoning from the ſurveyor's books the number of houſes at à 
million. Of the fallibility of eyidence, derived from ſuch documents, the Reader wall find 
ſufficient proof i in the, Appendix to this Volume, No. XIV. Mr. Howlett, in his Examination 
of Dr. Price's Obſervations on the Population of England and Wales, calculated the number 
of people at 8,691,597 : Arthur Young, a few years ago, computed it at 8,500,000 :. þut the 
concurrent opinions of poktical arithmeticians agree, (as Mr. Ruggles, in his Gore: of che = 
Fog, juſtly ablervens) that the higher nymbers. are A the truth. . 5 | = J 
5 "The ellen. 3 (which is taken from the taſting Treatiſe on the Nee of 
the OI exhibits abundant prog of the extended commerce of the eee 
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ſubject :; amd; it ĩs probably owing; to His forcible cepbefattldions of the 
dreadful mortality occaſioned by the practice of ' nurſing pariſh children 
within the walls of crow ded work-houſes, that an Act was paſſed in the 
: Seffioris of 1765; for obliging all pariſhes, within the bills of morta- 
lity, to ded all parafh children,!under fix Bana of ages within a fort- 
11121 *r . io 9 3001 | 1200-5 FELL. OI) ELIT: 117 0 night 
tet edt +1 2 5 
ABSTRACT of t the Ae * | ee _—_ 1 Port of (Fab for one, 8 ending on 
the &h of 5 1795 W er the args Value 5. 2 as mag as i can 
BY orcs 2 TIDY, 1 | 
FORE HSSU TTET e 4 "Value of Kipotts from the Port of ©; 0 
Seb nes of the Countries. WI e London to o Foreign Parts. 
Har 975 Höf ein 47 Brit. ManuſaQtures, For, Merchandine: | 
; {ireland * > Agne 20s = 88 js al | i 168.687 18 3 £ 914.352 4 al 
{Britiſh Weſt Indies an I (6.072.117 5 Of 2.249.043 13 11 579-453 6 © 
: Pnquered ande 1.226.064 13 88 260.976 © 1 110.877 18 of 
Britiſh — Colonice. - — 307.412 13 654.842 19 4 251.531 6 2 
ueraſey and Jerſey - - - | 91.930 1 12.001 13 10 21.616 16 8. 
Gibraltar: [ 12.947 16 83.473 14 11 69.315 2 8 
|Honduras Bay ge — [ 14.696 2. 0a9 18 111 2.550 16 2 
South Fiſhery 8 8 197.680 3 8 | 
Aſia, inclnding Eaſt Indies 38.916956 21 fot "ij r 44 - 185.190 16 of 
f „ - S dT ebe an $0, 9883.42, K 122.743 16 6 
{Turkey ©: c * 5 ey” of ©” T9:7970" 2 
Str ights by 2 1 ee 12 1 8.389 46 WT SP 9314. et £3:14! 
Venice - ©, © 5Y:.,® * - 2 82. 107 16 | "G28 8 11 me 16.30 . 7 X 2 
E GIS, 61 22 SUPT. 1.215.012 16 A 830.980 1 '- © 240.786 0 80 
ar nPeotuglt Ai Ag 2 hs 1.070.597 5 298.990 | 4. f 265169 53 4 
35353 <:» *| * ; Di4-010- 24 _ 182.780 84 | 119.813 12 6 
. 7.470 16 8 3 6 10 6.886 18 20 
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292.935 £33002 27; 124d 7G" 3.216 5 3 653.625 10 6 
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nightafter they were born in, or received into, the work-houſes, to a 
diſtance! not leſs than three miles from any part of the cities of London 
ind Weſtminſter; to be nurſed till they are fix years of age, and main- 
tained afterwards till they were put out apprentices, or returned to 
the workChouſe: the Act further directed, that, for the maintenance of 
every ſuch child put out to nurſe in the country, not leſs than two ſhil- 
lings and ſixpence;a week ſhould! be paid for the: firſt ſix years of their 
age; anch not leſs than'two ſhillings a week from that time until the child 
was taken away. As am inducement to nurſes to take proper care of 
the children entruſted to them, a ſum not leſs than 10s. was ordered to 
be paid to every nurſe, who had nurſed achüd one year, to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the ſive guardians of the parith poor children, who were directed 
to be choſen every three years from the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
within each pariſh in the metropolis; or in cafe fucks perſons would not 
accept the office, from the moſt reſpectable of the inhabitants, the 
ehurch-wardens and overſeers excepted; The pariſh- officers were like- 
wiſe empowered and directed to provide proper cloathing for every 
child [ſent into the country, and to defray all expences for conveyance, 
medicines, burials; and other charges on account of the children“. The 
Foundling e was, authotiped te to take! in LEP children 825 the 
fame terms 8 3607 Ne FI iin Rah YELM | 


50 5 


| "The © mans og of 8 . into London in one year Is, 7 29. 706. 416 17 + 


Idem value of Britiſh merchandize exported - ;Þ + 11.396.539 13 8 
Idem value of (an Eg e as Fo 14.208. 9¹ 4 he 6 


x + 


| ra Zener 8 2 
Hemi mine of goode- ee eie eg, 590K 11557 230d. 55 

/,.. go00 coaſting yeſlels; averaged. at. yo. each { e Ko REY. gt PAR 
Idem yalue of goods exported copay, in about - 


7⁰⁰⁰ r at £ 1000. each oh N Shay 7. ooo. do 0 & fa 
21 3803 Ot, Aich 1 '.n&359301g — "nt. 565.006 0 5 
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the courſe of a year, eſtimated at aer g Mes mnt. 66. N £ * 


beſides the tackling, apparel, bree ind ſtores of above 13 oa 8 and 5 5 (in- 
cluding their repeated voyages,) which lade: and unlade in the courſe of a year, eſtimated 
(in what, may be called amving property,. liable e err en and: Pn ffe) three millions 
"vs more Tyeatiſey ne | oder Nang WH esa boog 
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wp AOL "IO ER; the Act very bn remarks, at «7 
« often. diſturbs the peace of domeſtic life, checks marriage, and diſcou- 
s rages. induſtry, to place out boys to the age of twenty-four years; 
and enacts, that, for the future, pariſh-officers-ſhall be at liberty to bind 
out boys and girls apprentices for the term of ſeven years, or till they 
attain the age of twenty - one years, and no longer: and, in order to 
encourage maſters of apprentices to treat them properly, it: was for- 
bidden to bind out pariſh children with a leſs fee than C 4. 28.; of which 
408. were directed to be paid to the maſter or miſtreſs. within feven. 
weeks after executing the indentures, and the W * aſter the. 
apprentice had ſerved three years. 

Forms for regiſters and liſts of Parith Poor until thus: are apprenticed 
are contained in ſeveral Sehedules annexed ta the Ads. 

That this AQ has preſerved the lives of many thouſand children; tio | 
would otherwiſe have perithed,' there can be little doubt. Dr. Price 
allows that it has prevented. a great number of deaths; and ſays, that, 
before it e almoſt . all pariſh infants-in the metropolis died in the firſt 
ſix years. It's operation ſhould be taken into conſideration in all cal- 
culations een from burials within the bills of mortality, reſpecting the 


population of London. Mr. Howlett; indeed, in his Examination of 


Dr. Price's Eſſay upon Population, reckons, that a deficiency of 2100 
burials a year has been occaſioned by this Act. 

It may, perhaps, be thought to argue a want of humanity to object to 
laws which are confeſſedly framed for the purpoſe of preſerving, and 
have, no doubt, in the courſe of the laſt. thirty years,. preſerved, the. lives 


of thouſands: of human beings.. Infants, it muſt be admitted, whether 


we conſider. their innocence, the perils to which they are expoſed, and 


their inability to relieve their wants, (or even to ſignify them, except 


by eries, which are not always heard, or underſtood, Jare peculiarly en- 


titled to our foſtering. care and protection. I think, however, that it is 
rather as individuals, than in our collective capagity, that we: are bound 


to 5 relieve ech enen ami orphans. Of the on the Proportion: 


4 
111 1 771 4 EA ++ 160 
* 199 24 4 


27 Geo. 3: & 39: ON $7 1 18. FN 913. WY 17 18. 0. 50. 21. Theſe forms 
are inſerted in che Appendix, No. xvi. Forms rather more Gmplified, would anſwer many 
good purpoſes in country work-houſes. ' »Obſery on Rev. Payments, 5th ed. i. 2 . 
ee er r of Dr. Price's. * on the 8 of — and Wales. 
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in every country; that has not been viſited: by extraordinary calamities, 
will, according to the uſual courſe of nature, be very inconſiderable; 
and may be fairly left to the diſcretionary interference of individuals, 


without the probability either of exhauſting benevolence, or of expoſing 


it's objects to periſh from neglect. Of deſerted children, there is every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that their extraordinary number in the two moſt 


opulent countries in Europe, France and England, has been occaſioned 
by the liberal proviſion made for their reception in public charities. We 


are aſſured that, previous to the Revolution, a third of the children born 


in Paris were annually received into the Enfans Trouves,” the Found- 
ling Hoſpital of that metropolis 4 and in our own, in conſequence of 
the indiſcriminate admiſſion of foundlings. (Which was ſanctioned in 
1756, by the Legiſlature, probably with a view of recruiting the nation, 
then engaged in an expenſive and depopulating conteſt,) the number of 
infants admitted into the hoſpital: annually; increaſed from 100 to 4000; 


and would, probably, if the Legiſlature had not interfered in 1760, very. 
ſoon have conſiſted of half the children born within a hundred miles of 


London. Mr. Hanway, in his account of the inſtitution, informs us; 
that infants from villages, 50, 100, or even 200 miles diſtant, were 


ſent to town, oftentimes 1n a manner too ſhameful to relate, to take their | 


fortune with the pariſh children of the metropolis*. There ſeems to 
be but little difference in the tendency of foundling hoſpitals, properly 
fo called, and parochial inſtitutions for the relief of the Poor, (whether 
acting by work-houſes, houſes of induſtry, or pecuniary allowances,) if 
M parent, by deſerting his child, can oblige them to rear and maintain 


That many of the poorer claſs of the community avall themſelves 


4 the liberality of the Law, and leave their wives and children on the 


pariſh, the reader will find abundant proof in a ſubſequent part of this 
Work; and d perhaps enough to ie he e remarks W Arthur Young on 


14 Iv. 


The Paris Almanack for the year 1768, mentions, that Ns 4 were EPA 1356 infants, 


nenn 


of whom the Foundling Hoſpital received 6025. The Almanack for the year 1773, ſays, 
that of 18,518 children born and baptized, 5989 were ſent to the Foundling Hoſpital, Lord 
Kames's Sketches, B. ii. Sk. 10. The author of the Police of France, ſays, that a — if of all 


that die at Paris die in hoſpitals. See Dr. Price's Efſay on Rey. Paym. 5th. ed. 1.,2 
Letters on the Importance of the Riling Generation; i. 84. He ſays, the annual mor- 
* among Pari 2 f in London was frequently 60 or 70 in a onde, ws Tim: 
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this ſubject, that * foundling hoſpitals,” (and it is * no means clear, that 
other national.charities; Which relieve the infant Poor, may not be in- 
3 encourage that vicious procreation, which, from its miſery, 

does not deſerve the name of population: the encouragement afforded 
66 by foundling hoſpitals; is an encouragement.alſo of vice and inhu- 
„ manity, and a public premium given to the ile of the beſt 


_ * feelings: of the human boſom . ot 


The Dean of Glouceſter % in a pamphlet publilbedd eee Ganser 
18 defects of the Poon HyRem to be the diviſion into parochial diſtricts; 
the maintaining the Poor in Jeparate. families ; and the annual election 
of pariſh-officers. Every petſon, he obſerves, who is elected only 
« for, twelve months, will natur ally adopt that ſcheme which will give 
« him the leaſt trouble during his office, whatever it may give his ſuc- 
« ceſſor, or however it may affect the public: nor will he give himſelf 
t much concern about any ꝓlan that is offered to him, if it cannot be 
brought to bear Within the compaſs of his on year; but muſt be at- 
+ tended with preſent clamours againſt himſels, whilſt it row” * 
TINS Eng for his furdeffar n cid ui e dE obi. 


He propoſes; that, inſtead of ſingle pariſhes for the mene bar 


the Poor, ſeveral fhould be incorporated together for this purpoſe, 


though to be diſtinct and ſeparate in all other reſpects as before. 
Phat this incorporation be effected in the following manner: ＋Let 
the voſtries af thoſo pariſhes Which are within any market town or 
* city, and alſo of all others whoſe. pariſh-churches: are within the diſ- 
tance of ſic meaſured miles of ſuch market town or city, have the 
liberty of incorporating together, and of making that tn or city the 
n centre of their incorporation; and after any thicedf fach pariſhes have 
4 incorporated together by mutual condent,: let dach of the my as 


{1 I 0 4 1 e194 2. It 9 24 B. ($5 +1 51. + Wt | 11. 07 7 ALF F719 20459 211 109 Figs by 1 : "KF 
, Young's Travels through France, i i. 440. He ſays, that, of 101,900 children -<obv EOF into- 


the hoſpitals 1 in exten, years, only 15,000 ſurvived. The mortality among the pariſh chil- 
dren in London, previous to the paſſing of the fecond of George the Third for an uniform 


en * equally, great. Mr. Hanway mentions inſtances of every child received into 


the work-houſes, under a twelremonth old, dying within the year. Some, pariſhes, boweyer, 


even before the paſſing of the AR i in 1767, adopted the falutary meaſure of ſcading Aar. 


children to be nurſed 4n the country. See Hanway 's Letters. on the Importance of the Riſing 4 


1 
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they become willing to aſſociate or incorporate, have the liberty of ſo 


« doing without being liable to be rejected by thoſe who have already 
incorporated: all incorporations, when once formed, and notified to 
the Juſtices of Peace for the county at their Quarter Seſſions or ad- 
“ journment, are there recorded, are to be held valid, and not to be 


“ diſſolved. 


'« If any pariſh- church ſhould be equally near to two, three, or four 


« cities or towns, the centres of their reſpective incorporations, ſuch a 


« pariſh may incorporate with which it pleaſes: if it be nearer to one cen- 


ce tre, and yet be within fix miles of the other, it muſt nevertheleſs incor- 
4 porate, (if it doth at all,) with the neareſt ; unleſs the Juſtices at their 
« Quarter Seſſions or adjournments ſhould, at the petition of the pariſhion- 
« ers, ſee reaſon to diſpenſe with this rule. If there ſhould be no centre 
« within the diſtance of fix meaſured miles, then ſuch a pariſh muſt in- 
« corporate with that which happens to be neareſt, unleſs the pariſhion- 
« ers ſhould petition the Juſtices, and obtain their conſent to be incor- 
< porated elſewhere. But no incorporations whatever ſhould exceed 
« the bounds of their reſpective counties: and wherever it can be done, 


the incorporating pariſhes ought to confine themſelves to the diviſions 


« already known and eſtabliſhed, Viz. hundreds. 

« To induce theſe incorporations to be formed, all the barthetiforne 
« Poor in each of the pariſhes, that ſhall incorporate, ſhall be maintained 
and ſupported by the taxes that ſhall be hereafter mentioned; but 


* thoſe pariſhes which will not incorporate, ſhall maintain their own 
Poor, according to the preſent method. 


.  8.*Fhat all 880 reſiding for three months in the year, or upwards, 
within theſe aſſoc iated diſtricts, poſſeſſed of the yearly value of { 50. 
« for life, above all arges, or of £1000. in money or effects, ſhall be 
« deemed the hereditary legal and perpetual guardians of the Poor within 
ſuch diſtricts; and, together with them, the mayor and aldermen, or 
« other chief officers « each town within the diſtri ; and allo the 
© miniſter and'church-wardens and chapel-wardens of each pariſh or 
« chapel for the time being. If any perſon will commence a ſubſcriber 
* of three guineas or more yearly, or thirty guineas for life, he ſhall be 
« deemed a guardian, although not qualified in other reſpects. 
That theſe guardians ſhall meet ſome time in the month of Janu- 
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„ ary or February, in every year, to elect a preſident, 2 four vices 
e preſidents, out of their own body; which preſident and vice- preſidents 
< ſhall'be obliged to ſerve in their reſpective offices for one whole year, 
dating from the 25th of March next enſuing: and if the Society ſhalt 
judge it expedient, for the good of the charity, that all or either of 
< theſe Gentlemen ſhould be continued longer in office, then, at the next 
time of election, they may chuſe one or more of them for another 
< year, and ſo on for a third. The penalty, in caſes of refuſal, to be as 
< follows: 


The perſon elected for preſident to forfeit, 


„ the firſt year, for not ſerving - " £20 00 
the ſecond year eee . wn 
e ere , eee eee dre 0 

< And each of the „We presdehte to bee gs 431 
the ſirſt year, for not ſerving lin ee 
128 the ſecond year z ” Mn ase 
<< the third Fear - F . Wage 


„That, as ſoon as may be after the election af. a role and four 
vice preſidents, an yearly catalogue ſhall likewiſe be made of all the 
“ ovardians of the diſtrict: and this catalogue ſhall be diſtinguiſhed into 
4 columns, viz. ſuch as are guardians by right of ( 50. a year for life— 
e ſuch as are ſo by virtue af a ſtock or capital in money or goods of { 1000. 
« —and ſuch as are ſo by virtue of their voluntary ſubſcriptions or con- 
£ tributions. Therefore, if any perſon ſhall think himſelf aggrieved by 
« being inſerted in this liſt, he . mes) to the General (peter 
a n e 
That regular FR RY" ſhall be held at che Poor houſe once a 
% month: that fines be impoſed on abſentees: chat theſe courts Hall 
have the power of making what bye-laws and regulations they judge 
40 neceſſary for the * maintenance, and employment of the 
44 Poor.“ | 
The taxes for the 83 ef the Poor, the Dean thinks, are not 
med on a judicious principle. He ſays, the fir view in impoſing 
ſuch taxes ſhould be to remove or leſſen all ſuch cauſes and temptations 
as may have contributed towards making the people poor ; ſo that 
ſimilar evils may be per nt in future: and after that is accompliſhed, 


then, 
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then, ſecondly, to raiſe a ſum of money ſufficient to maintain thoſe who 
are already become poor, and to defray ſuch expences as cannot now be 
prevented, and therefore muſt be ſubmitted to. With this view, be- 
ſides taxes on the ſtock in trade, dwelling-houſes, and lands of bachelors, 
and childleſs widowers, he propoſes laying heavy taxes on coffee- 
houſes, taverns, inns, and ale-houſes; on billiard tables, and other ap- 
paratus for play ; on theatres, puppet-ſhews, ſights of wild beaſts, and 
other ſpectacles of the like nature, exhibited for profit or gain; on 
muſic, gardens, bowling-greens, cock-pits, horſe and foot-racers ; on 
dogs; and on electioneering; and that the turnpikes be doubly taxed: 
on Sundays, and a moiety of their receipts applied to the uſe of the 
Poor. If theſe taxes ſhould not prove ſufficient, all lands and ſtock 
fhould be moderately affefſed. 

le likewiſe propoſes the eſtabliſhment of a Court of Cs” _— 
each diſtrict, for the recovery of any ſum not exceeding. Z, 5. ; but loads 
the proceſſes of the Court with double ſixpenny pe, one moiety 
whereof he gives to the Poor of the diſtrict. 

The remainder of his tract relates to the general economy of the 
poor- houſes, and the particular regulations of the Work- ſhops and manu- 
factures in which the Poor are to be employed. 

Mr. Cooper, in a treatiſe, publiſhed in 1763, intituled,“ Deflieions: 
% and Axioms relative to Charity, Charitable Inſtitutions, and the Poor 
© Laws,” recommends the eſtabliſhment of houſes of induſtry. County- 
houſes,” however, he thinks, would be too large, and Parochial houſes. 
too ſmall. He therefore propoſes, that, in every large hundred, or, 
where the hundreds are ſmall, in every two or three hundreds united 
together, there ſhould be a building erected, which ſhould contain an 
infirmary for the ſick; and ſuch Poor as are unable to work; a work- 


houfe for thoſe who are able; and a houſe of correction for thoſe who: 


are not willing: and that theſe houſes ſhould be under the management 
of the Gentlemen and Clergy in their reſpective hundreds. 

He ſays, this plan had been put in execution with good effect, in the 
two ſmall hundreds of Colneis and Carlford,. in the county of Suffolk, 
(incorporated by the 29 Geo. 2. c. 79.) and that in four years, between 
7 8 and 1762, they had ſaved above £2000*%, » | 


dee Burn's Hiſt: of the Poor Laws, 201. 
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mY Burty's e of the Peace, which was nw in 17 54, are a 
few remarks relative to the origin of the compulſory proviſion for 
the Poor. The author ſeems to agree with thoſe writers who: think 
that the maintenance of the Wer was anciently an eecleſiaſtical con- 
cern; that a fourth part" of the tithes of pariſhes was originally ſet 
apart for this purpoſe, and diſtributed by the Biſhop, with the aſſiſtance 
of the church-wardens, and other principal inhabitants; and that, aſter- 
wards, when the tithes of pariſhes became appropriated to monaſteries, 
thoſe ſocieties contributed towards the relief of the Poor. 


= * 9 8 1 
1 


This 
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* Afterwards, ben ſees were dw with land, the Biſhops receded from their claim 
to a fourth part; and tithes were divided into three parts; of which one was conſidered as 
deſigned for the entertainment of ſtrangers, and relief of the Poor. Kennett, on Impropria- 
tions; 14, 15. 1 do not find, notwithſtanding the affertions of Dr. Burn, and other writers 
on this ſubjeQ, that the Poor conſidered themſelves entitled to a maintenance from the 
_ Clergy, under a ſtronger claim, than, what it is fair for them to preſume they have, to be re- 
lieved by every perſon who is ſenſible of the benevolent tenets of Chriſtianity, and poſſeſſes 
the means of practiſing. the chief virtue inculcated by the Goſpel. There ſeems to be no 
reaſon for ſuppoſing, that this obligation, however reſpected, by a pious, charitable, and 
opulent eceleſiaſtie, was ever the general law of the land. Indeed, I have already ſhown, 
that it was owing to the extinction of willeins,” that a national Poor aroſe. The fifteenth of 
Richard the Second, c. 6: which requires, that, upon every appropriation. of a benefice, a 
conyenient portion of the proſits ſhould be reſerved for the Poor, was, I i imagine, framed 
for the purpoſe of making the pariſh ſome compenſation ſor the i injury they ſuſtained in the 
benefice being transferred from an incumbent, who reſided with them the greateſt part of 
the year, to a religious body, who, perhaps, only ſent a preacher to officiate twice or thrice a 
week. I have no doubt, but that the Poor found the relief thus provided for them, a very in- 
adequate compenſation for the loſs of their pariſh prieſt, who was their inſtructor and adviſer 
both in ſpiritual and temporal concerns, and, (whilſt the ſtipends of the ſecular officiating 
clergy were commenſypate with their duties,) the liberal diſpenſer of charity andhofpitality. 
The Legiſlature ſeems to have thought that pariſhes, (notwithſtanding- the fund aſſigned 
to the Poor, by the Statute above cited, ) were greatly injured by appropriations; for, by the 
4th of Henry the IVth (c. 12.) it was enacted, that, in every church, which ſhould be appro- 
priated, there ſhould be ordained a Vicar perpetual, covenably endowed to inſtruct the people, 
and maintain hoſpitality in his pariſh. It does not appear whether this Statute exonerated the 
religious houſes from contributing towards the relief of the Poor of the pariſh : but no inſtance 
can be met with, of appropriators being called on to conſigu any ſpecific portion of their re- 
venues to this purpoſe. It is true, that, in one of the Acts of Difſolution, (27 H. g. c. 28.) 
it was required, that all perſons, to whom the King, ſhould, demiſe the ſcites and demeſnes 
of any of the diſſolved houſes, ſhould continue to exerciſe hoſpitality there; but this clauſe 

ſcems to have been diſregarded, and was repealed 1 in the twenty· firſt year of _ James J. 
. If, 
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This able magiſtrate entered more fully into the ſubject i in his “ Hif: 
& tory of the Poor Laws,” Which he publiſhed i in 1764. The object of 
this Work was, (as he informs us in his Preface,) to“ ſet forth, What 
„laws for the Poor were anciently in this kingdom; what the laws 
* are now; and What propoſals have been made by ingenious and 
* public- ſpirited men, from time to time, for the amendment of the 
% fame;” He divides the Poor into three claſſes, and arranges the Sta- 
tutes relative to them under a chree· fold diviſion. & Acts,“ he fays; © have 
* been made for the employment of ſoine; for the encouragement of 
others; and for the maintenance of the reſt: the firſt claſs he deno- 
minates ſervants, labourers, and artificers ; F the ſecond, rogues and y vaga- 
bonds; and the third; iunpotent Fe | 12 2013; n 

He concludes x very full hiſtöfleal dellüction of che Statutes, on this 
ſubject; with ſome judicious'obſetvations'df His oH; and offers a thort 


abſtract of the b a Kheh. had. Wh wa WY his time, 


Its not wy 4 by rt * for 
io Mid : nogqu- ; otro] . 6 70 996107 19262 > 
I 1 it mould ever Again. he, Sate (from the circumſtance of e baue 
dens being entruſted with the management of the Poor; and other peculiarities; in our Poor 
Syſtem, extremely analogous to eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions). thatthe, maintenance, of the indi- 
gent claſſes ſhould be thrown on the Church, it ſhould. at the ſame time, bg recollected, that a 
very ſmall fund, which relieved them, i is no in the hands of the Clergy and that their prin» 
cipal revenue, (which the Legiſlature, expreſsly charged, with the ſuppoxt ofethe Poor, ) is al- 
moſt entirely enjoyed by lay-impropriatars. In making theſe obſeryationssT am no advocate 
either for the extenſion of tithes, (which might, perhaps, be.commuted;/ without injury to any 
party concerned ʒ) or for an ecclefaltical Poor Syſtem, though I think it could * * 
greater national evil than the far: famed code of Elizabeth! „ Synams EUA 10 Cid?! 
I have already mentioned a propoſal of this, nature, made:by. Lelit, ip the reign of —_ 
Anne: to which Iwill add a few, Judicions, ablGryativayy wade by a tore modern writer on 
the ſame ſubject. Mr. Alcock, i in hig“ © Obſeryations on the 'DefeRs of the, Poor! Laws, 
publiſhed i in 175 2, aſter alluding to a project, of. this. ſart, which had again bean. brought = 
ward, remarks, that * in fact, it is not true, that the Church maintained the Poor,” in anci- 
ent times. The religious houſes, did no-otherwiſe. chan the religious; bauſes abroad and | 
« the hoſpitable maſters of other houſes did, and do;nows. live generoufly;.keep a-plentiful 
ce table, and give the furplus co che Fock: The abbies, monaſtort 196, & 0 a being rieh hodies, 
« and not encumbered with wives and children, and. expenſive, families, were able: to contri- 
« bute largely: but, could What. the Poor xcceived ſrom them be a ſuſſicieney -! Meat and 
40 drink were. only given, here at keaſt, not commonly any thing elſe s rhe: Poor: had: ſtill 
* lodgi ng, cloathing, firing, -— to find z hat is to ſay, the greater part of the naceſſaries of n 
« life. Private 7/98 were quite needful, and were as much beſtowed then as ever. Col 
* lections, were made on the Sabbath-days, and at ſeveral other times. Poor boxes, now 
Vol. I. „ ND 60 fallen 


3 
4 


* 
ſion remedy ing the: defects in the Poor Laws the reaſon, he thinks, why 


none of them have. ſucceeded, is, that they generally take/it for, granted 
| that the 43d of, Elizabeth. was the: firſt compulſory Statute, and, propoſe 
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expedients which. had occurred to the Legiſlature, long before. The 
plans he notices are thoſe ſuggeſted by Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Joſiah 
Child, Mr. Car 5 Mr. Hay, Mr. Alcock, the Author of Conſiderations 
Lon ſeveral Propoſals lately made for the better Maintenance of the 

« Poor,” wb publiſhed. in 1752, the Earl of Hilliboroug gh, Sir Renard 
Lloyd, Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Cooper. n 

Dr. Burn objects to all theſe ſchemes; he — Ke aim at too mock 

at once. To. repeal. all the preſent | laws relating to the Poor; 
« aboliſh the whole doctrine of ſettlements; to be at a certain 8 


« in erecting work-houſes, with An. uncertain proſpect of their ſucceſs; > 


ce « theſe, and oth er like Propoſals, ene they may dab be good in 
cx fallen i in 2 | into diſuke, Were ber Wm in the churches, and received the ſecret alms. 
«of many generous beneſactors. Upon a recovery from a fit of ſickneſs; upon returning 
& ſafe from a voyage, or a long journey; upon the birth of an heir; upon any ſignal ſucceſs, 
u or blefling, de chankfu never failed to repair hither, ind ſhew; by their regard to the Poor, 
to God.“ He adds: © If the abbies maintained the Poor, how: came the 
4 Vor Mob e equally” deſtitute in other Proteſtant countries, on the ſecularization 
& of them? and how came the Poor Laws not to have paſſed here in England immediately on 
ce the diſſolution, er ſecularization, when the Poor, we muſt ſuppofe, were moſt to ſeek for a 
« mgintenance, and no new- reſources were as yet opened? How did they ſubſiſt the latter 
6 5 Heury the Eighth ; alt the reign of Edward the Sixth; of Queen Mary, and of 
veer Elizabeth, till about a year before her death, that is, near ſeventy years in the whole? 


60 ſufferings of the Poor during this time, nor of any 

e tumults or rĩſings amongſt the lower ſort of parks: on account one] Weir diltreſs, b 
many on account of the alteration in religion.” - 4 

Of the practice, on the Continent, of copies RN of ecaebhfiicat” revenue to 

charitable uſes,” the author of a very intereſting book, lately publiſhed, gives the following 
account: Suivant les anciens canons de Tégliſe, les biens ecelẽ ſiaſtiques d'un dioceſe 
_ « Etoient en commun; un quatt- ws 1g — a Feveque 3 un quart au clergẽ; un quart 
LE quent, à la conſtruction et à Fentreticn des egliſes; ; 


| gti un quart Hoit le pain det Pauvres. S reregue avoit des biens de patrimonie ſuffiſans pour 


a ſibbiſter; il ne-devoit point prendre ſon quart. Nut pretre ne devoit ẽtre ordonnẽ qu'il n'y 


deut un tiere 3lutconferer, qui donnit charge ᷑ames ; et la fonction eceleſtaſtique donnoit 


© ſeule droit aux bienfaits de egliſe. 87 le ſecours du Pauvre ft un devoir pour tout Chre- 
ti tien ef um defte de rigueur pour Pecelcfraſtique, ſon neceſſaire preleve.”—— —— Rapport fait à ſa 
 Majefie Louis 'AVUL note, 5. 79. nen ö formerly * 
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** themſelves, yet ſeem'to put too much to the hazard; fince it may 


10 happen, in an une cperimented cafe, that the > remedy 5 4 be worſe 
« than the diſeaſe.” - 15 | 


He propoſes two regulations : : the fieſt' 18, to prevent « common beg⸗ 
ginge till this be done, he ſays, all other regulations of the wiſeſt Le- 
giſlature upon earth will be vain and fruitleſs. The infallible way to 
reſtrain beggars and vagrants is to “give them nothing. I none were to 
"66 give, none would beg; and the whole myſtery and craft would be 
eat an end in a fortnight. Let the laws continue to apprehend and puniſh 
the mendicants; but let ſomething alſo be done effectually againſt thoſe 
ho encourage them. If the principal is puniſhed, it is no reaſon- 

e able the acceſſary ſhould go free. In order to which, let all who re- 
lieve a common beggar be ſubject to a penalty. ? 

His other r ghation is intended to correct the fundamental error of 
a the Poor almoſt wholly to the care of the overſeer*. He ſays, 


* 


Dr. Burn exhibits the 1 acts anos ſatpambas too „ highly 0 pic- 
ture of a pariſh overſeer. He ſays, © the office of an overſeer of the Poor, ſeems to be un- 
« derſtood to be this: to keep an extraordinary look- out to prevent perſons coming to in- 
« habit without certificates, and to fly to the Juſtices to remove them; and if a man brings 
« a certificate, then to Caution the inhabitants not to let him a farm of £ 10. a year, and to 
« take care to keep him out of all pariſh, offices ;- to warn them, if they will hire /erwants, 
te to hire them half-yearly, or by the month, or by the week, or by the day, rather than by 
« any way that ſhall give them a ſettlement 3. or if they do hire them for a year, then to en- 
« deavour to pick 2 quarrel with them before the year's end, and ſo to get rid of them: to 
“maintain their Poor as cheap as they can at all events; not to lay out two-pence in pro- 
« ſpect of any future good, but only to ſerve the preſent neceſſity: to bargain with ſome 
«ſturdy perſon to take them by the lump, who yet is not intended to take them; but to hang 
« over them in terrorem, if they ſhall complain to the! Juſtices for want of maintenance: to 
e ſend them out into the country a begging, (for Why cannot they go, as well as others they 
ill mention, who are} leſs, able in body? and the feebler they are, the more profitable 
« will be their peregrination) : to bind out poor children apprentices, no matter to whom, or 
« to what trade, but to take ſpecial care that the maſter live in another pariſh; to move heaven 
sand earth if any diſpute happens about a ſettlement; and in that paxticular, to invert) the 

« general rule, and ſtick at no expence: to pull, down cottages :- to drive out as many in- 
« habitants, and admit as ſewʒ as poſſibly: they can; chat is, to depopulate, the pariſh, in 
order to leflen the Poor's Rate: to be generous indeed, ſometimes, in giving a. portion 
with the mother of a baſtard child; to the reputed father, on condition that he will marry 
« her; or with a poor widow, (for why ſhould ſhe be deprived of the comforts of matri 

e ?)—always Provided, that the huſband is ſettled elſewhere : or if a poor man, with a 
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34 acorn run" Geffen POO MOV THT MOAT 
The remedy, in this caſe, is not to aboliſni the office wg Let 
the oyerſeers of the Poor continue; but let there be a general ſuper- 
<« intendant over a certain number of pariſhes, as the Juſtices in Seſ- 
* ſions ſhall find moſt convenient. Let the, overſeers collect the Poor 
4 Rate ʒ hut let them be under the direction of their ſuperior, as to the 
: Abit This is not any new imagination: for it oecurred to 
ie, wiſdoon ſof Parliament in the Statute: of 14 Eliz. c. 5. After 
«, colleftars: for the Poor were appointed, there was to be appointed the 
« over feer of. the Poor. And their ſeveral offices are diſtinguiſhed in 
« their, title the former. were to collect; the latter was 't9.over/ee-; 
I that is, to direct the maintenance, and to provide employment. 
1 Theſe offices were afterwards united, under the name of co/lec- 
« tors and governors of the Poor ; and after that, as they {till continue, 
oy under the general name of overſeers. of, the Poor. And this ſeems to 


« be the particular. reaſon, why they are required! to be ſubſtantial 
« houſe-holders; as thereby ſuppoſed to be more capable of executing 


AI the ſeveral branches of the office. And this might do very well in 
* thofe days: fer the maintenance of the Poor was the thing principally 
10 intended. Their employment was but a ſecondary conf deration, and 


« came, in long after the regulations for their maintenance. And the 
* reaſon is, trade and manufacture were then little attended to. There 


„vas in very deed little or no employment for the Poor. And therefore, 
the ſpecial office f gverſeer, which was they thought of and eſta- 


« bliſhed, did not continue, but was ſunk in the other office of co/ledor ; 
«chats maile. FR: on *ab difference in ths cincurnltan- — 


4 © 18 


on! why er e W ee ale n nb amt Ben in Wege bm in 
fſome neighbouring pariſh, and give him C 10. to pay his firſt year's rent with: and if any 
4 of their Poor has a mercantile genius, they will purchaſe for him a box, with pins, ncedles, 
« laces; buekles, aid fiich' Rke wares, and fend Bum abroad in quality of a petty chapman ; 
« witli the profits whereof, and a moderate knack af ſtealing, he can decently ſupport him- 
* felt; and educate his children in the ſame induſtrious way,—Rat' to Nee that the Poor ſhall 
ret "to chusch; and bring their children there to be inſtructed; to contract with a maſter, 
| ure his appretice; at proper times, to de taught to read or write; to pro- 
ia ock of wütet, to ſet the Poor ont work f te wy 8 and inapotent comfort- 
the 1 and deceney: theſe, 
„ and ſueh like; it is 70 be feared, are not ſ Fey regal Are r the Laus intended, 
an nieceffty of the cafe ar! Won dae TIE] FIT e Bw 10 190 
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« ces of the times, why it ought not now to be reſtored in it's intire 
« vigour. Here is now Wk for all the Poor, if they were ten times 
« as many as they are; here are more Poor now to be provided for, 
« becauſe we are become much more populous; here is ſcope to make 
the Poor exceeding uſeful, and to render their lives comfortable and 
EV, - "” | TS 

« But this is not to be done by the preſent chulbts wardens and over- 
« ſeers, not one in twenty of whom is adequate to the performance; 
« and if he were, the thort duration of his office would not admit it. 
“Therefore, let there be a general overſeer,” within each hundred, (for 
« inſtance,) for that ſeems the moſt appofite diviſion; or, if a hundred 
« ſhall be to6 large, there may be two or more within ſuch hundred. 

„The faid overſeer ſhould be, not a perſon of the moſt eminent 
« rank and dignity ; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that ſuch perſons will 
Ke ſufficiently attend. He thould not be of the loweſt rank, leſt ſome- 
thing of authority 1 ſhould be wanting. In general, a perſon about the 
degree of a high conſtable, fedeichts the oft proper; and the high 
* conſtable himſelf, in ſome hundreds, perhaps, might be appointed, 
60 with a reaſonable addition to his ſalary: for it is eſſential to the exe- 
« cution that ſuch perſons have falaries. People may talk as much as 
„ they pleaſe about ſerving the Public for nothing. Many public ſpi- 
* rited men, no doubt, 3 are in the nation; perhaps there were 
never more than in this preſent age. But this ſort of men is not al- 
« ways the moſt active; and it is certain the buſineſs of the world is 
done by another ſort of people. From the highett {ubject to the low- 
. * eſt, no man chuſes to ferve for nothing. Nor is it reaſonable they 
* ſhould ; therefore, this overſeer muſt be paid; and that ſhould be 
C according to the extent of his office. Each pariſh or rownthip under 


bis juriſdiction, ſhould be required to va ſo much in Wan c- 
« cording to their Poor Rate. |. --: \ ent ov, nam 20049 6 

His buſineſs ſhould be, to require he ih: 0 EY over- 
& ſeers within his diſtrict, to bring him an account in Writing, and re- 
new the ſame from time to time, of all the Poor within their relpecr 
« tive pariſhes; diſtinguiſhing therein their age, ability: of .bodys:difpoſi- 
* tion of mind, trade and other employment, and what they art moſt 


apt and fit for; and from thence take his meaſures for their relief and 


80 L * employ. 


e (001024 Fee Ero“, = 


66 * employment. . And particularly, to provide work, a eg to the 
84 uſactures of the ſeveral places; or to ſet up ſome ah manufac- 
* vate if * ſhall chance to be none.“ 


By 


Ia che year 17 72, Baron Maſeres publiſhed a a 0 « Propoſal for eſtabliſh- 
< ing Life Annuities in pariſhes, for the-benefit of the Poor';“ to which 
is. annexed. a Draft of a Bill, which, in the following year, (1773. 
Was brought into the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Dowdeſwell, and 
ſupported by. Sir George Saville, Mr. Burke, and many other members 
of eminent abilities. It paſſed in that Houſe, but was thrown out by 
the Lords, in conſequence of a ſpeech from Lord Camden. 

As this plan received the approbation of the preſent Chancellor®, and 
the able political arithmetician Dr. Price, by whom it is highly Ten 
of in the Supplement to his excellent Treatiſe on Reverſionary Pay- 
ments“, 1 ſhall tranſcribe a ſhort account of it's deſi ign and proviſions, 
which the original contriver has introduced into his Work, intituled, 
The Principles of the Doctrine of Life Annuities*. N 


The deſign of this Bill,“ he ſays, © was to encourage the 1 lower 

« ranks of people to induſtry and frugality, by hying before them a 

< ſafe and eaſy method of employing ſome part of the money they could 

| « fave out of their wages or daily earnings, in a manner that would be 

10 « moſt. ſtrikingly for their benefit. It was obſerved, that their wanting 
« opportunities of this kind was probably one very principal cauſe of their 

T negleQung 10 obvious a piece of prudence : that they knew, for the 

moſt part, but little of the public funds; and that, when it happened 

that they were acquainted with'them, the ſmallneſs of the ſums they 

would. be entitled to receive, as the intereſt of the money they could 

afford to lay out in them, was no encouragement to them to diſpoſe 

2 of it in that way. For, what inducement, for inſtance, can it be to 

. "© poor man, who has faved £26 10. out of his Our 8 ages to inveſt 


6. * it ras elf publiſhed in "4 Public Advrertifer of Jul,» 22,1771, under the 3 of 


| Eumenes; and afterwards re-publiſhed, with i improvements, under ve N t in the 
Lewis Journals, of OR. 14 and 21, of the ſame year, 
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+ it in the Three er cent Bank Annuities, to confider that it will produce 
him about 6 or 7 ſhillings a year? It is but the wages of three days 
labour. And, if they lend their money to tradeſmen of their acquaint- 
* ance, as they ſometimes do, it happens not unfrequently that their 
*debtor becomes a bankrupt, and the money they had truſted him with 
is loſt for ever; which diſcourages others from ſaving their money 
* at all, and makes them reſolve to {yon it in the enjoyment of preſent 
« pleaſure, But that, it they ſaw an eaſy method of employing the 
* money they could ſpare in ſuch a manner as would procure them a 
% conſiderable income in return for it, in ſome future period of their 
« lives, without any ſuch hazard of loſing it by another man's folly or 
& misfortune, it was probable they would frequently embrace it ; and 
thus a diminution of the Poor's Rate on the eſtates of the Rich, an 
« increaſe of preſent induſtry and ſobriety in the Poor, and. a more 
independent and comfortable ſupport of them iu their old age than they 
can otherwiſe expect, would be the happy conſequences. of ſuch an 
« eſtabliſhment. To effect theſe uſeful e the Bill provides as 
0 follows : 

« 1ft, That in every pariſh in England ar in Wales, in x which there 
«© were two curch-wardens, and two or more overſeers of the Poor; 
« that is, four, or more, pariſh-officers intruſted with the care of the 
« Poor, it ſhould be lawful for the body of the ratcable inhabitants of 
cc ſuch pariſh, that is, of thoſe inhabitants who contributed to the 
Poor's Rate, to grant Life Annuities, payable every quarter of a 
« year, to ſuch of the inhabitants thereof as ſhould. be willing to- pur- 
6 chaſe them, at the prices ſet down in the tables annexed to the Bill, 
„which were computed upon a ſuppoſition that the ory of the 
„money was only 7h; ee hen cent. | 
4 2dly, That the money received from the purchaſers of hag an- 
„ guities ſhould: be veſted in the Three fer cent Bank Annuities, 1 in the 
« name of the pariſh which had granted it ; | and the dividends duly re- 
« ceived by them every half- year, and employed. in the purchaſe of new 
* ſtock, ſo as to be improved at compound intereſt, to the end. that it 
«6 may be able to anſwer the aunuties bought. with it, when. they yall 
become due. 


4. , That, for 5 aforeſaid parpoſes_ 90 granting theſe. Life An- 
9 nuities, 


2 
1 
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an neities,' Andi rec dit ig the money for them, and adopt Glock 
* pur chaſed with it in the Bank nnuities, and the other purpoſes of 
«this Bill, the fald rateable itthäbitants of every ſuch pariſh- ſhould be 


&* made à body politic corporate, and have à common Teal. | 
* Athly, That' if the pariſh fund in the Three fer cent Bank Annuities 


7 thould, by the miſmanagement of it, or from"any other cauſe, prove 


<« infufficient to fupply the Life Annuities charged upon it, the Poor's 
Rate fhould be made à collateral ſecurity to the poor purchaſers of 
« theſe annuities, for the payment of them, and ſhöuld be increſed to 


| . Tuch A degree a as {ſhould be ſufficient to make 064the deficiencies. 


ks 5thly, That no ſuch annuity ſhould be granted 
of more than £20: ſterling a year. 1 r 

„ 6thly, That no ſuch annuity f ſhould be OOO the inha⸗ 
ce Bitants of a parith, but ſuch AS Were lega lly ettled III It, Gr had a right 
4 to be relieved by by it, in caſe they bling poor And Hétp IE. 41 
uc 7thly, Z hat no Ts annuity g granted to any man wo 9 | 
« before he was compleatly '56 Years of age nor to any woman before 
- the was compleatly, 35 years  *  _— ENV ** 
„ gthly, That no ſum leſs than 1 5 ſhould Be received by the n ma- 


nager 97 thefe anndities, as the price of any ſuch annuity. 
44 gthly, That the miniſters and church- wardens, and overſeers 0 of the 
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«& whole body politic and eotporate of the rateable inhabitants of the 
« parith, and ſhould receive the money from the purchaſers of them, 
«© and veſt it in the Three fer cent Bank Annmities, and receive the di- 
« vidends, and employ them in the purchaſe of freſh ſtock, and pay the 
* ännuities to the purchafers When they became due: and that, for the 
40 tranſacting of the ſaid buſineſs at the Bank, they ſhould give a | Power 
4 of attorney to ſome'perfon Tefi iding in London. 
4 Tothily, That, nevertheleſs, the faid managers ſhould not TRY the 
ober of granting any of theſe annuities, without the conſent of 
tlie rateable” inhabitants of the pariffr, Who ſhould be aſſembled in 
ad < veltty, | for that purpoſe, alter public notice of ſuch intended meet- 
ing Wen in the pariſh church, on two Sundays, immediately after 
66 « Done ſervice. - And in theſe meetings' of the pariſhioners, it ſhould 
« he necelfary nd” only that the — in number of them thould 
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conſent to granting the annuity propoſed, but that thoſe, who ſo con- 
« ſented, ſhould have paid more than half the laſt Poor's Rate paid by 
all the rateable inhabitants ſo aſſembled. 

« This. reſtraint was intended to prevent the renters of mall tene - 

ments in the pariſh from involving the parith in the contingent bur- 

then on the Poor's Rate, that might ariſe from theſe annuities, 
againſt the will of the more ſubſtantial inhabitants, 

« And it was further provided, that no ſuch annuity {ſhould be 

granted, unleſs there were preſent at the meeting, in which it was 

granted, at leaſt twelve of the ſaid rateable inhabitants of the pariſh, 
except in pariſhes where the whole number of rateable inhabitar:ts 

was leſs than 19; and, in that caſe, it ſhould be neceſſary that at 
leaſt two-third parts of the whole number of inhabitants ſhould be 
preſent at it. 

« And in the 11th and laſt place, it was provided, that the purchaſers 

of theſe annuities ſhould not be permitted to alienate them, without 

firſt making an offer of them to the pariſh, at the price they are 
worth at the time of ſuch offer being made, according to the tables 
annexed to the Bill, or at ſome wer price: and that ſuch of them 
as ſhould, at the time of purchaſing them, conſent to a clauſe that 
* ſhould declare them to be abſolutely unalienable, ſhould, in conſe- 
quence of ſuch conſent, be incapable of alienating them at all. 
The reaſon of this reſtraint upon the alienation of theſe annuities 
was to guard the poor owners of them againit their own folly and 
weakneſs, by making it impoſſible for them to fell their annuities 

for a ſmall part of their true value, over a pot of ale, and without a 

proper degree of deliberation. : 

«.'The readhn of computing the values of theſe Life Annuities, upon 
the ſuppoſition of fo low a rate of intereſt as rec her cent, was to 
make the fund ariſing from the money paid for them be amply ſuffi- 
« cient to anſwer them when they ſhould become due; ſo that it ſhould 
be almoſt impoſſible, without great negligence in the management of 
* this fund, that there ſhould ever he a neceſſity of having recourſe to 

an augmentation of the Poor's Rate to make good it's deficiencies, 

Vet even at this low rate of intereſt, the purchaſers of the annuities 
4 would IEP get nine or ten er cent for their money, if they pur-, 

Yor. I Z 2 | &« chaſed 
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« chaſed them only 5 years before the time of their commencement; 
And thirty or forty fer cent, if they would be content to wait for them 
* 25. or 30 years; Which men under 30 years of age might do, with- 
« out any inconv enience. And the hope of das, it was preſumed, 
% would be a ſufficient inducement to them to employ ſome part of 
« their money in this way, and to be diligent in their callings, and fru- 
„gal in their expences, With that view. 

— ADS: only objection that ſeemed likely to be made ta this project, 
&« was the difficulty of carrying it into execution, ariſing from the in- 
« ability of the church-wardens and overſcers of the Poe: of the pariſh 
“ to manage the money received from the purchaſers of the annuities, 
« Our an agent in London for that purpoſe; who would probably 
be, for the nk part, either ſome ſtock-broker, or banker, or banker's 
« clerk, or other man of buſineſs, that dealt in money tranſactions; 
whom it might be difficult to engage in an employment of this kind, 
« without paying him for his trouble; 1 in a manner that the parifh fund 
e could hardly afford. But this objection is not ſo ſtrong as it appears to 
« be; becauſe the buſineſs. of this kind, to be done in . would 
« not be ſo much as might at firſt be apprehended ; and the price of 
2 brokerage upon buying and felling the pariſh ſtock .in the Bank An- 
„ nuities, at receiving the Wks of it when they became due, is 
no great matter. But how far this difficulty was likely to hinder 
« the execution of the Bill, could not be known with any tolerable de- 
« oree of certainty, without giving it a trial. And therefore the Houſe 
of Commons palled it. But that the experiment might be as little 
hazardous as poſſible, and pariſhes might not be involved by it, againſt 
ce their walls, in the danger of theſe remote incumbrances, the Bill was 
% made entirely optional, and the rateable inhabitants of every pariſh 
« were left at liberty to grant, or not grant, any of theſe annuities, as 
* they ſhould think fit, and, even after they had granted ſome ſuch, to 
« deſiſt from granting any more. And this. full liberty of proceeding 
« herein, according to their own judgments and inclinations, was 
4 thought, by the Gentlemen Who ſupported the Bill! in the Houſe of 
Commons, to be a complete anſwer to the objection above- men- 
40 tioned, ariling from the * — of 2 it into exe- 
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Baron Maſferes notices another objection, “that the option above- 
mentioned was not given to the right perſons, or to thoſe who were 
+ molt likely to be affected by the burthens which the granting theſe 
annuities might hereafter bring upon the pariſhes. For that the option 
was given to the rateable inhabitants of the pariſh, who were, for the 
5 W part, only renters of the lands they occupied; whereas the bur- 
then upon the Poor's Rate, ariſing from the ſuppoſed deficiency of the 
% Annuity-tund, was not likely 14 felt till many years after the grant- 
ing of the annuities, when the leaſes of the renters, who had voted for 
„the granting them, would be at an end, or, if they were renewed, 
* would have been renewed at a lower rent than before, in conſideration 
* of the approaching and probable increaſe of the Poor's Rates ariſing 
from the faid ſuppoſed deficiency ; which would be an injury to the 
“ freeholders of the land, who are poſſeſſed of the permanent property 
of it :—and that, therefore, the conſent of the ſaid freeholders ought 
to be obtained to every act by which the lands of the pariſh Aer be 
d expoſed to the danger of ſuch a future burthen.” 

To this objection a anſwers, that © the rateable inhabitants of 
„ pariſhes are of three ſorts; either owners of the houſes and lands 
< which they occupy ; or renters of them under long leaſes for 21 years, 
&« or for three lives, and often with a right of aw or renters of 
« them under ſhort leaſes for one or two years, or merely at the will 
« of the owners without leaſes. If they are of the firſt ſort, they are 
the very perſons i in whom the noble author of the obſervation thinks 
« the option of granting, or refuſing to grant, theſe life-annuities, ought 
to have been Veltad. If they are of the ſecond ſort, that is, renters 
of the lands they occupy under long leaſes, they then are more 


** 


Cs 


** 


* 


« likely, to feel the burthen brought upon the pariſh by the ſuppoſed 


„ augmentation of the Poor's Rates than the freeholder or owner of the 
46 8 and therefore are fitter than he is, according to the principle 
of the obſervation, to be truſted with the power of bing ging this con- 
< tingent burthen upon the pariſh. And laſtly, if they are renters of 
the lands they occupy under ſhort leaſes, or at will, {which 1 is the caſe 
* ſuppoſed-in the objection, ) they are, in conſequence of the precariouſ- | 
< neſs of ſuch a tenure, ſo much under the influence of their landlord; 


155 . if he thould but fignify his pleaſure to them, by his ſteward, or 
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r F THE POOR, 
by a jetter, that he does not ehuſe that any of theſe anbelgei ſhould be 
granted in the pariſh, left his lands ſhould be expoſed to ſuch a future 
4 jncreaſe of the Poor's Rate, they will be ſure to give their votes 
, againſt them. So that in all theſe caſes, the intereſts of the perſons 
* 85 are moſt likely to be affected by the apprehended burthen on the 
« Poor's Rate, are fufficiently protected by the proviſion that veſts 
< this option in the rateable inhabitants of the pariſh. And beſides, 
<« experience ſhews, that the inhabitants of pariſhes in general, as well 
e thoſe who rent lands and houſes by the year, or at will, as thoſe who 
have more permanent intereſts in them, are wonderfully averſe to 
* every thing that has even a remote tendency to increaſe the Poor's 
* Rate. And conſequently there is no reaſon to apprehend that they 
Would confent to grant any of theſe parith-annuities whenever there 
« was the ſmalleſt danger of their being ill- managed, and producing, in 
« conſequence thereof, an augmentation of the Poor's Rate, in order to 
© make good the deficiencies of their proper fund.” 
I confels that this fcheme, however well calculated for the benefit of 
ſmall tradefmen, does not appear to me to be quite fo well contrived to 
affiſt the /abouring Poor. There are few perſons in that ſphere of life, 
with families, who could poſſibly accumulate (10. from their earnings 
in leſs than two years; and to a man who receives a ſhilling or eigh- 
teen-pence a day, the temptation which the ſum, accumulating in his 
drawer, would preſent, would be fo great, that we muſt ſuppoſe him to 
poſſeſs an uncommon degree of ſelf-denial to wait till it amounted to 
the ſum requiſite to purchafe the pariſh annuity. Even if he ſhould ac- 
quire the ſum of £10. what great temptation would he have to veſt it in 
a fund, from which he could receive no benefit till he was 50 years of 
age? The period at which the annuity becomes payable, is too remote 
to intereſt a young man of 25, or 30, to aſſign ſo large a ſum as C10. to 
the pariſh ; more eſpecially as, if any caſualty or ſickneſs happened to 
him in the interval, neither he nor his family could poffibly receive any 
benefit from it. Friendly Societies are in every reſpect better calculated 
to attract the notice of the induſtrious labourer *. They offer him the 
vin fowe inſtances, where the allowances from Friendly Societies do not become payable 
6 a ſubſcriber till he has been a member two or three years, the expectation of benefit 
ſeems, too remote to allure the labouring claſſes, who live from hand to mouth, to enter into 
| theſe inſtitutions. 
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gratification of ſpending a ſocial hour with his neighbours once a month, 
and of ſecuring to him a decent allowance in any future ſickneſs, for a 
fam which ſeldom exceeds three-pence a week. This is ſo trifling a 
deduction from his weekly earnings, that I am convinced no member of 
+ box-club has ever been ſenſible of any diminution in his domeſtic 
comforts from paying it. He cannot ſave ten pounds, in order to pur- 
chaſe a life-annuity, to commence when he is 50 years of age, without 
letting the ſavings of many a day's earnings lie a long time idle and un- 
productive. The great excellency of Societies, which depend upon fre- 
quent periodical fubſcriptions, is, that they call for a portion of a man's 
earnings very ſoon after he has received them; and do not leave him 
expoſed to the temptation of ſquandering, or of being cheated of, an 


. acoumulated ſum. Every inſtitution of this nature, to be palatable to thoſe 


for whoſe benefit they are intended, ſhould depend on moderate, but 
frequent, payments. A Friendly -Society, which required one annual 
payment of 10s. or 128., would, lam Ped; have very few ſub- 
{cribers. 


In 1773, the ſtatute-labour on highways, wha had beck anpoſed on 


agricultural labourers*, was more accurately expreſſed than it had been 


in former Acts of Parliament, and the various Laws on the ſubject re- 
duced into one Act. This capitation tax, (for in no other light can it 
The ancient Statutes reſpecting highways empower Juſtioes, with the aſſent of the conſta- 


bles of towns, &c. to tax the inhabitants for the reparation of the highways. See 22 H. 8. c. 5. 
By the 2 & 3 P. & M. c. 8. every cottager or labourer, who was not a hired ſervant by the 


year, was compelled to work four days in the year on the highways. This duty was extend- 


ed by the 5th of Eliz, c. 1 3+ to fix days. Several 97285 ſimilar Afs. were enacted in 
Tubſequent reigns. . 

By 13 Geo. 3. c. 78. of which the following are the principal FEY which directly 
affect the labourer : © And be it enacted, that every man inhabiting in any pariſh, townſhip, 
u or place, and being of the age of eighteen, and under the age of ſixty years, not chargeable 
«in any of the reſpects aforeſaid for lands, tenements, woods, tithes, or hereditaments, of 


| © the yearly value of four pounds or upwards, and not being bond fide an apprentice or me- 


14 nial ſervant, nor having performed the faid duty, or paid the compoſition for the ſame, in 


© any other pariſh, townſhip, or place, for that year, ſhall, by themſelves, or one ſufficient 
e labourer for every of them, upon every of the ſaid days, (that is, ſix days in the year,) on 


d which they ſhall be called forth by the ſaid furveyor, together with the ſaid other labourers, 
« work and labour in the amendment of the ſaid Highways. 5 35. And erery inhabitant lia- 
* ble 


. 
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be conſidered, ) was at 1 repealed in the year 1 29% and d very. 
humane clauſe was added, to empower two Juſtices to exempt poor 
perſons, occupying rateable tenements, from highway aſſeſſments, if it 
appeared to them that ſuch poor perſons, by reaſon of age, ſickneſs, a 
numerous family, or misfortune, were deſerving objects of relief. 
There is a ſingular clauſe in one of the Highway Acts, which directs the 
magiſtrates at their Eaſter Seſſions to aſſeſs and rate the prices of all land- 
carriage of goods to be brought into any place within their juriſdiction 
by any common waggoner or carrier. This Statute, which does not 
ſeem to be repealed, 18, 1 — as little enforced as thoſe, which 
direct the rating of wages. 

In Lord e s very, mated Sketches of the TY of Man, 


publiſhed in 1774, we meet with ſeveral pertinent remarks on the evil 


tendency of the Poor Syſtem. The Engliſh plan,“ he ſays, © beſide 

<« being oppreſſi ve, is groſsly unjuſt. If it ſhould be reported of ſome 
« diſtant nation, that the burden of maintaining the idle and profligate 
js laid upon the frugal and induſtrious, who work hard for a mainte- 
*.niance to themſelves ; what would one think of ſuch a nation? Yet 


_ « this is literally the caſe of England.” I am ſurpriſed to find this ob- 


ſervation in an Author who declares © reſolutely againſt a perpetual tax 
for the Poor; for to leave the Poor to voluntary charity, whatever ad- 
Vvantages it might produce in other reſpects, would neceſſarily take the 
burthen from che ſhoulders of the hard-hearted, and unfeeling, (who 
are now, as far as the regulations of human wiſdom can oblige them, 
compelled to contribute in proportion to their abilities,) and throw it 


entirely on the conſiderate and the benevolent. of 


4 ble to bs not ck 2 — e 5 aforeſaid; nd not chargeable in any other reſpett, 
66 25 aforeſaid, ſhall and may compound for the ſame, if he, ſhe, or they, ſhall think fit, by 
te paying to the ſurveyor the ſum of four-pence for and in lieu of every ſuch day 8 duty or 
< labour reſpeCtively.” 938. The Juſtices are alſo empowered, when they think wages high 


and extravagant, * to order the labourers liable by this Act to perform or compound for 


« ſtatute duty,,or ſuch part of them as they f ſhall think fit, 1 to perform fix days! labour upon 
10 fuch highways, in kind, in caſe for many days duty hall be required, upon being paid for ſuch 
[7 Jabour the uſual and cuſtomary wages given to labourers in ſuch pariſh, townſhip, or place, 
60 deducting mereout the ſum of four-pence for each day 8 a4 ſo performed, berg the 
e hereby allowed for labourers.” $ 9. 
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He aſſerts, that depopulation, inequality in the price of labour, and 
extravagant wages, are occaſioned by the Poor Laws ; that unhinging or 
ſuſpending the exerciſe of charity relaxes every ſocial virtue, by fup- 
planting the chief of them; and that, in fact, the tax for the Poor has 
contributed greatly to the growth of that groveling paſſion of ſelfiſhneſs 
in England. « Engliſh anthers," he ys, " who turn their thoughts 
«* to the Poor, tidke' heavy complaints of decaying charity, eat” in- 
« creaſing poverty;“ and yet, in another part of his work, he aſſerts 
that every Engliſh town is infeſted with an endleſs number of beg- 
gars; a proof, I think, that charity is not decayed, and that the grovel- 
ing paſſion he alludes to is not the national vice of Engliſhmen. I 
agree with Dr. Woodward, the late biſhop of Cloyne, (who has de- 

tected many of the miſtakes and inconſiſtencies which are to be found in 
this, (in many reſpects ingenious,) Scotch writer,) that the preſent age, 

whatever its characteriſtic vices may be, is an age of alms-giving. The 
evil, perhaps, moſt to be complained of, is, that benevolence 18 exerciſed 
without diſcrimination or ſelection, and that idleneſs is encouraged by 
what Lord Kames calls 6 an overflow of charity in the good people of 
„England.“ 

It is ſingular, that, notwithſtanding his great diſſixe to permanent 
taxes for the ſupport of the Poor, this writer himſelf ſuggeſts a plan 
which is in effect a national eſtabliſhment for the ſupport of the indi- 
gent. The following 1 is his Specimen of a Plan for a Reform in the 
Poor Laws.” It does not, I think, evince a ſtrong capacity for legiſlative 
regulation. Let a tax,” he avs, « be impoſed | by Parliament on every 
” PAIR for their Poor, variable in proportion to the number ; but not 
to exceed the half of what is neceſſary : directing the landholders to 
* make up quarterly a liſt of the names and contfitices of ſuch perſons 
« as in their opinion deſerve charity; with an eſlimate of what each 
« ought to have weekly. The public tax makes the half, aad the other 
« half is to be raiſed” by voluntary contribution. Jo prevent colluſion, 
< the roll of the Poor, and their weekly appointment, with a ſubſcrip- | 
« tion of Gentlemen for their part of the * ſhall be examined by he 


| 4 i 1 815 1 N 3 | 
5 1 an « « Addreſs to the Public, 8 ide dimes of a- W Plan ſor thi ire 
10 « and Government of. the Poor Na 1 Richard Woodward, LL. D. Dean of Clogher.” 
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faction, muſt order the ſum ariſing from the public tax to be diſtri- 
4 buted among the Poor contained in the roll, according to the eſtimate 
% made by the landholders. As the public fund lies dead till the ſub- 
« ſcription be completed, it is not be imagined that any Gentleman will 
« ſtand out; it would be a public imputation on his character. Far 
e from apprehending any deficiency, confident I am, that every Gentle- 
* man would conſider it as honourable to contribute largely. This 
« agreeable'work muſt be blended with ſome degree of ſeverity, that of 
excluding from the roll every profligate, male or female. If that rule 
ebe ſtrictly followed out, the innocent Poor will diminiſh daily ; ſo as 
in time to be ſafely left upon voluntary charity, without neceſſity of 
& any tax. 

But, muſt miſerable wretches, reduced to poverty by idleneſs or 
« intemperance, be, in a chriſtian country, abandoned to diſeaſes and 
„ famine? This is the argument, ſhallow as it is, that has corrupted the 
« ;nduſtry of England, and reduced multitudes to diſeaſes and famine. 
% Thoſe who are able to work, may be locked up in a houſe of cor- 
4 rection, to be fed with bread and water; but with liberty of working 
for themſelves. As for the remainder, he thinks that an hoſpital for 
the ſick, the wounded, and the maimed, is a right eſtabliſhment, pro- 
ductive of good, without doing any harm ; that a ſort of hoſpital for 
ſervants, who for twenty years 83 faithfully adhered to the fame 
maſter, would be extremely beneficial ; ; and that a houſe of correction 
is neceſſary for the puniſhment of vagrants. He ſays, © I heartily 
<*, Approve every regulation that tends to prevent idlenefs—common 
« beg gging ought abſolutely to be prohibited, even at the hazard of a 
« few lives.” Yet if the compulſory, maintenance for the Poor were 
annihilated, would not many of the impotent Poor neceſſarily become 
beggars? He adds, © An officer muſt he appointed in every pariſh, with 
a competent falary, for apprehending and carrying to the work-houſe 
3 every {trolling beggar. Thoſe who are able to work may be locked 
up in a houſe of correction, to be fed with bread and water; but with 
« liberty of working for themſelves.” On this plan Dr. Woodward 
very ſenſibly obſerves: © This mixed multitude muſt include the real 
Poor, as well as s cha Impoſtor, Here is palpably a * eftabliſhment ; j 


« an 
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an houſe, a maintenance, (though a ſcanty one,) officers in and out 
* of the houſe provided at the public expence. It is open to ail—they 
* need only beg to be admiſſible ; but thoſe who cannot work muſt be 
& confined to their wretched appointment of bread and water, whilſt the 
cc ſturdy vagabond adds to it the full produce of his labour. The only 


$6 ere then between Lord Kames's and other plans for a work- 


« houſe, is, that he allots much better maintenance to the Impoſtor than 


the real Poor, or indeed the induſtrious labourer; for he gives him the 


* entire profits of his work, beſides the accommodation and allowance 
* of the houſc. In this plan he contradicts too his former ideas; for, 
with reſpect to thoſe who were reduced by their profligacy, he had 
before ſuggeſted a curious mode of diſcrimination, to ſhut up thoſe 
« ©who are le to work in an houſe of correction, to leave the helpleſs 


want, the example will tend more to reformation than the moſt pa- 
« © thetic diſcourſe from the pulpit .'”? 


Among the leſs conſiderable alterations which have taken place in the 
Poor Law during the preſent reign, may be noticed the Act, which paſſed 
in 1775 *, for repealing the Act *of Elizabeth againſt erecting cottages, 

unleſs four acres of land were laid to each cottage. Indeed there 
does not ſeem to be much danger, at preſent, of cottages becoming too 
numerous. I know ſeveral pariſhes, in which the greateſt difficulty, the 
Poor labour under, is the impoſſibility of procuring habitations. The 
hp is faid to be an age of ſpeculation, and particularly ſo in build- 
ing; but adventurers in this line, I believe, ſeldom think of erecting 
coltiryes in country pariſhes, on the contingent poſſibility of letting 
thin” to labourers' families. Neither can lbowrece themſelves, hp 
with to migrate from their parents, and ſet up for themſelves, although 
they may poſſeſs the ſmall ſum requiſite to erect a cottage, always ob- 
tain permiſſion from the lord of a manor to build one on a common. 
Jam acquainted with one pariſh, in the neighbourhood of. a populous 
City, in which, from the difficulty of procuring tenements, or ſmall plots 
of land to build on, poor people have, more than once, availed them- 
ſelves of a long night, to rear a hovel on the road- ſide, or on the common. 


Maintenance and Employment of the Poor (of Ireland. | a 2 15 Geo. 3. c. 32. 
x TOLL. 5 TA „ Several 


at large. © If,” ſays he, © by overtigat or neglect, any happen to die of 


See Dr. Wood ward's Addreſs to the Public on the Expediency of A regular Plan for the 
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Several Abs were paſſed between the year 1760 and 1780, for the! in- 
cofpomtion of pariſhes, diſtricts, and hundreds, in different parts of the 
kingdom ; which veſted them with power to borrow money, erect 
houſes of. induſtry, and frame local regulations for the government 
of their Poor. Of ſome of theſe dftitutions the Reader wi: find an ac- 
count in the Second Volume of this Work. 

It appears from the 20th of George the Third, that ſome doubts had 
ariſen, whether perſons were compellable to receive fuch poor children 
as ſhould be bound apprentices to them under ſuch local Acts: it was 
therefore enacted, that all per ons, to whom any children ſhall be appointed 
to be bound, in purſuance of any Act for the relief of the Poor in any 
particular diſtri in England, ſhall be obliged to provide for them, under 
the penalty of ten pounds; but that no perſon ſhall be obliged to take a 
poor child apprentice, except he be an inhabitant and occupier of lands 
in the pariſh to which ſuch child belongs. The Act likewiſe directs, 
that baſtards born 1 in houſes of induſtry ſhall belong to the mother's 
pariſh”. 

The patriotic exertions of Mr. Gilbert, in attempting a reform in the 
Poor Laws, are well known to every perſon who has ſtudied the ſubject. 
As early as the year 1765, he brought forward a Bill in the Houſe of 
Commons, for remedying the evils "which were principally complained 
of; the diſtreſſes of the Poor, and the miſapplication of the money raiſed 

for their relief. For this purpoſe, he propoſed to divide every county: 
into large diſtricts, compoſed of a whole hundred, or at leaſt a great 
number of pariſhes. His Bill, after much inveſtigation, and after re- 
ceiving confiderable amendments, paſſed the Houſe of Commons ; but, 


(as Mr. Gilbert informs us, from ſome circumſtances unconnected with 
it's merits,) it was defeated by the Lords, in a very fun Houſe,” on a 
diviſion of 66 againſt 59. 

Between that period and the year 1787, no general Bill for the relief 
or regulation of the Poor was introduced into either Houſe of Parlia- 
ment : Mr. Gilbert, however, at different times, in that interval, pro- 
ceeded, under the ſanction of Farliament, to make enquiries, as a x ground- 
work for * e 


20 Geo. 3. c. 56. 
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As a preliminary to future diſcuſſion, an Act was. paſled in 1776, by 
which the overſeers of the Poor throughout England and Wales were 


directed to make returns, upon oath, to the folkawing queſtions relative 
to the ſtate of the Poor : 


1. W hat was the amount of the aſſeſſments for the relief of the Poor 


in I year ending at Eaſter 1776 
2. How much "of thoſe aſſeſſments was applied for the relief, or on 

account of, the Poor; and how much for the payment of county-rates, 
or any other purpoſes ; diſtinguiſhing alſo the amount of what was paid 
for the rent of work-houſes, or paid, or allowed, for habitations for the 
Poor; and if any Poor reſide in houſes built at the expence of the 
pariſh, townſhip, or place, ſtate the total annual value of ſuch houſes ? 
3. What number of Poor have received conſtant relief during that 
year; and what has been the expence thereof, as near as the ſame can 
be eſtimated ? K 

4. Is there a work-houſe in the pariſh ? If fo, what number of Poor 
will it accommodate ? 

5. What was expended in litigations about ſettlements, removals, 
8 or other diſputes concerning the Poor within that year; diſtin- 
guiſhing how much of ſuch expences aroſe from diſputes with pariſhes, 
townſhips, or places, not within the county, riding, diviſion, precinct, 


ſoke, franchiſe, liberty, city, or county corporate, wherein ſuch parith, 
: Os: or place lay ? 


The following i is the total reſult of the Returns from the overſeer 8 
for the year 17761: 
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Amount of County-rates = in England A! 31,397 18 1x 


=. ono. 268 IT 4 

1 70 178 10 8 

Expended on the Poor... =. - in England r, Fahi0g 12. 7 
5 1 e ee 

1550, vo 6 'F 

Expended in Nenisss in England 78, 176 4 o 
Se boars wo l Wales nie 75: 
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Expended in Litigation 3 England 33.935 18 0 
| | „ Wales e 
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In the year 17 782, Mr. Gilbert os another-effort to procure a #300 
in the Poor TED : for this purpoſe he prepared and preſented three: 
Bills; the firſt, for amending. and rendering more effectual the laws in- 
being relative to houſes of correction; the ſecond, for the better relief 
and employment of the Poor; the third, for amending and rendering 
more effectual the ſeveral laws in being relative to rogues, vegnhonds, 
beggars, and other idle and diforderly perſons. The firſt and ſecond 
of thoſe Bills paſſed into Laws: * third was thrown out in the Houſe- 
of Commons, "Rs | | 


By the fuſt AQ, Juſtices, at their © Midfuwimer a Seſſions are — to nomi-- 
nate a Juſtice, in each diſtrict, to viſit the houſes of correction within his juriſdiction, and to 
make a report thereof at the next Michaelmas Quarter Seſſions. They are, likewiſe, empowe 
ered io make orders for the regulation of the houfes-of correction, and for providing mills, . 

| looms, and implements for employing perſons committed to ſuch houſes; and an account in 
writing of the works performed by them. is to be given in by the keeper at every Quarter Seſ- 
ſons. Felons axe directed to be kept in ſeparate apartments from other priſoners; and the 
keepers authoriſed to handcuff the . See likewiſe 17 Geo. 2. c. 5˙5 and 24 Geo. 3 
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Of the Bill reſpecting the Poor, Mr. Gilbert remarks, that it was. 
enly intended as a temporary expedient, to afford ſome relief to diſ- 
treſſed pariſhes, until an Act, upon a more general and extenſive plan, 
could be procured *. 

It appears, from: it's preamble, that, for want of proper regulations 
and management in the poor-houſes, and controul over the perſons. 
who engaged in ſuch contracts, the practice of letting out the Poor had 
been productive of great oppreſſion. Dr. Burn rematks; that, in many 
places, the overſeers contrived to contract with obnoxious perſons, of 
ſavage diſpoſitions, for the maintenance of the Poor; not with a view 
of cin their ſituation more comfortable, but to hold out a Work- 

| houſe as a terrible alternative to thoſe who would not acquieſce in the 
pittances which the pariſh- officers thought fit to allow them. And, (he 
adds,) one ſuch taſk-maſter oftentimes undertook for the Poor of ſeveral. 
pariſhes or townſhips *. The 22d of George the Third, therefore, re- 
peals ſo much of the Act of George the Firſt as empowers pariſh-officers 
to contract with any perſons for maintaining and employing their Poor; 
and directs Juſtices of Peace within the limits where the poor-houſe of 
the united pariſhes is intended to be ſituated, to appoint guardians for 
each pariſh, with all the authority given to overſeers of the Poor, except 
with regard to the making and collecting of Rates: the Juſtices are 
like wiſe empowered and directed to appoint a governor of the poor- 
houſe, and a treaſurer; and, upon the recommendation of the guardians, 
to chooſe a viſitor, whoſe duty is, either by himſelf or deputy, to inſpect 
the accounts and management of the poor-houſe from time to time, 
and to ſettle the accounts between the guardians and the treaſurer; to bl 
adjuſt all queſtions which may ariſe concerning the perſons who ought - | i 
to be ſent to the poor-houſe ; and, in general, to give ſuch Aren to 
guardians, governor and treaſurer, concerning Theſe matters, as he = 
thinks proper. The other clauſes of the Act ſpecify. the deſcription of i 
perſons which may be ſent to the poor- houſe; the mode of adminiſter- 
ing relief; the ſteps which are to be taken with: reſpett” to idle perſons, 
who negle& to provide for their families, and poor perſons who cannot 
get em ployment ; ; the, regulations. for the internal management of the 


S : Confiderations, c. 5. _ » Burn's Juſtice, iij.; title Poor, (relief) 
8 22 Geo. 3. c. 83. See Appendix, p. clxxxii. 
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Hb; and various other matters, ſo fully and minutely, that it would 
be impoſſible to give the Reader a clear idea of the proviſions of the Act 
by any moderate abſttact: I muſt therefore refer” him to the Appendix 
of this Volume, in which he will find the Act at length, together With 
the forms of appointment of officers, notices of ene Scher 
arge, pe to mann diſtricts. 881 
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That few incorporations of pariſhes havetaken eG under this Act! is not 
to be wondered at, When it is conſidered, that, although it empowers the 
par ithes uniting to borrow money upon the 8 of the Poor's Rate, it 
directs that the perſons ſent to the poor-houſe ſhall be maintained at the 
general expence of the pariſnes uniting. The author of a very intereſting 
e of the Shrewſbury Houſe of Induftry * remarks, that it Fa 

not appear to have been the intention of the Legiſlature to provide, by 
< theſe general Acts, (the gth of George the Firſt, and 22d of George 
the Third ,) for the eſtabliſhment of houles where the Parochial Poor 
66 may be furniſhed withemployment. | For the laſt Act expreſsly ordains, 
as quoted by Burn, „that no perſon ſhall be ſent to the houſe, except 
e ſuch as are become indigent by old age, ſickneſs, or infirminies ; and 
« except ſuch orphan. children as ſhall be fent thither by. order of the 
« guardian and viſitor, and ſuch other children as neceſſarily go with their 
bs : athens for ſuſtenance. With reſpect to idle and diſorderly perſons, 
66 and thoſe alſo who cannot get employment, it directs, not that they 
4e ſhall be taken into the 3 and there ſet to work; but that the 
6 former ſhall. be punithed agrecably to the Vagrant Act, and the latter 
« hired out by the evardians *. It likewiſe directs, that the guardians 
« ſhall be annually choſen, which would be attended with all the diſad- 

6 vantage of annual, overleers,,.. It, does not invyeſt the guardians wWith 
6 thoſe powers which are abſolutely neceſſary: for the due government 
« and employment of ſuch a family, nor empower them to enact thoſe 
«% particular ben and regulations which local circumſtances will 
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diſtricts, which have been incorporated ſince the paſſing of this Act, in- 
ſtead of adopting it's provitons, thould have preferred making a trou- 


maintenance by their labour; and except ſuch orphan children as ſhall be ſent thither by 
order of the guardians of the Poor, with the approbation of the viſitor ; and except ſuch 
children as ſhall neceſſarily go with their mothers thither for ſuſtenance. The 3oth 6, I con- 
ceive, does not authorize the guardian to ſend children aboye the age of ſeven years, who 
have parents, to the poor-houſe; nor even thoſe under that age, without the confent of their 
parents: I ſay this, however, with great deference ; for I know it is the opinion of many 
able magiſtrates, that, under this Act, they are empowered to ſend children, above ſeven years 
of age, who are capable of working, to the poor-houſe, and to employ them there. (See the 
zoth g. & 3 5th 6.) At the laſt Surrey Quarter Seſſions, held at Kingſton in October 1756, a 
auifiton aroſe on this ſtatute in the caſe of © Reigate Foreign againſt Whately and others.” 
A woman, at Reigate, had applied to the guardians of the poor-houſe, lately erected there, 
for relief for her daughter, who was upwards of ſeven years of age, but in a bad {late of 
health. The guardians offered to take the child into the houſe, which the mother objected to, 
(as her daughter was dying of a conſumption : this fact, however, did not come before the 
Court ;) and applied to a Juſtice, who ordered her relief at home. The order was appealed 
againſt, The queſtion to be decided ſeemed to be, whether the relief offered by the guar- 
dians was proper relief © (ſee $ 2 5.) The point, however, argued, was rather, whether the ma- 
giſtrates were bound by this Act to ſend a Pauper, above the age of ſeven years, to the poor- 
houſe 3 or whether they were veſted with a diſcretionary power to grant them pecuniary re- 
lief at home? The Court were of opinion, that, in this caſe; the magiſtrates might exerciſe their 
diſcretion ; and the order of Juſtices was confirmed. I am warranted in the opinion that. 
poor-houfes, erected under Mr: Gilbert's Ad, are confined to caſes of age, infancy, or in- 
firmity; and that they are intended merely as aſylums for the decrepid, and ſchools for or- 
phan children, and children under ſeven years of age, who may be ſent thither with the con- 
ſent of their parents, by the ſentiments delivered in a report inſtituted by order of the Epi- 
phany Quarter Seſſions in Hampſhire laft year. (See Annals of Agric. xxv. 376.) and the 
remarks of a well-informed member of the Legiflature on this ſubject. (See Sir William 
Young's Conſiderations on the Subject of Poor-houſes, &c. p. 29.) The 36 Geo. 5. © 885 
which enables a Juſtice, notwithſtanding the 9 Geo. I. c. 7. (which compels Paupers to enter 
the pariſh work-houſe,) to direct the overſeers to diſtribute relief to poor perſons at their own 
| houſes, does not extend to diſtricts incorporated under Mr. Gilbert's or other Acts. As it's 
. preamble ſays that the proviſion of 9 Geo. 1. c. 7. which obliged poor perſons to go into the 
work-houſe, © in certain cafes held out conditions of relief injurious to the comfort and do- 
meſtic ſituation and happineſs”: of the Poor; and as many caſes may occur, in which the 
ſending a Pauper into a poor-houſe erected under Mr. Gilbert's Act, might have the like ten- 
dency, it ſeems not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Legiſlature thought the Juſtices nad ſo 
neceflary a diſcretionary power, under Mr. Gilbert's . AQ, to relieve the Poor at home. 
I muſt, however, confeſs, that I have heard it ao that it the 4th {of the 36 Geo-. 3: e. 23. 
affords a very contrary preſumption, | 55 
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bleſome and experiſive application to the Legiſlature for ſuch pecial AR 
of Parliament as they thought beſt calculated for their particular eſta- 
bliſhment. . 

In the year 1786, another Act paſſed”, for obliging-the overſcers of the 
Poor to make returns, on oath, to certain queſtions relative to the ſtate 
of the Poor. A penalty of 50. was impoſed on officers making falſe 
returns: and perſons taking falſe oaths were made ſubject to the pains 
And penalties of thoſe convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury. 


The queſtions contained in the Act are as follows : 


aeſtion 1ſt. What money was raiſed by aſſeſſments for the relief 
of the Poor in the reſpective years ending at Eaſter 1783, 17845 and 
1785 
< 24. What number of Poor received conſtant, and what 1 occa- 
ſional, relief, during each of the ſaid three years, as near as you can 
_ aſcertain the ſame *? | 
zu. How much was paid out of the ſaid money in a each of the ſaid 
et years, for expences of overſeers in journies, and attendances on 
magiſtrates and others; and how much for entertainments at meetings 
of the inhabitants, on affairs relative to the Poor ? | 
4th. What payments were made out of the ſaid money for law- buſineſs, 
il for orders, examinations, certificates, and other proceedings reſpect- 
ing the Poor, in each of the faid three years? 
5th. How much of the money collected under theſe aſſeſſments was 
applied for the payment of county rates, or any other, and what pur- 
poſes, that did not concern the Poor? 
b 6th. How much of the money fo raiſed has been expended in provid- 
ing materials and utenſils for ſetting the Poor to work ? 


54 1786, the ommaſtee of the Houſe of Commons, after unremitting 
attention and labour, reduced the chaos of returns tranſmitted from the 
overſeers to a regular arrangement; and a very voluminous abſtract was 
printed for the information of the Public on this very important, (but, 
J fear, notwithſtanding this maſs of additional information, hitherto 


WES” | 7 26 Geo. III. c. 56. . 
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little underſtood,) branch of political economy. The Returns exhibited 
every pariſh in England and Wales, placed alphabetically under it's 
reſpective county, and hundred; and comprizing, in fourteen diſtin 
columns, the following particulars relative to the ſtate of Feen 
concerns: | 


1. N ame of the hundred, &c. 
2. Name of pariſh, towuſhip, &c. 
3. For the year 1783, 


4. For the year 1784, Money raiſed by aſſeſlment. 
5. For the year 1785, „„ 


6. Medium of thoſe three years. 
7. Medium of money applied for county purpoſes, 
including vagrants, militia, conſtables' expences, 
proſecution of felons, county bridges, gaols, [= = ele 
houſes of correction, &c. | Expences not 
8. Medium of expences for purpoſes which did not 0 Por licable to * 
concern the Poor; viz. repairing churches, roads, oe 
: clocks, ſtocks, pounds; falaries to miniſters, 
pariſh clerks, ſextons, watchmen, &c. 
9. Medium of net money annually paid for the Poor. 

10. Net expences for the Poor in 1776, taken n from the returns then 

made to Parliament. 

11. Medium expences of overſeers in journies, and} 
attendances on magiſtrates, &c. 

12. Medium expences of entertainments at meet- 

ings relative to the Poor. 

13. Medium expences of law buſineſs, len exa - ( Heads of particu · 
minations, and other procerdjngs relative to the lar Expences. 
Fogr..,...> 1 

n expended in ſetting the . 
on Wark. 


* 


OF * HE POOR. 
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The flowing is an Abſtract of the Onkribers AAS, in 1 2776 « and 
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Net expences for 
the Poor in 17764, 
taken from che 


Returns then 
made to Pailia- 
ment. 
. 
16,662 17 1 
36,718 2 8 
31,745 16 © 
18,079 10 10 
29,644 13 2 
22,004 II 10 
8.029 19 2 
7441 1 8 
62,481 2 6 
245538 5 8 
1475440 13 4 
74 3 5 
3 
10, 393 7% 2 
r wh 9 © 
7,659 3 11 
_ $0,159 10, © 
52,210 © 11 
24,339 16 
31,930 8 
30, 226 18 
1 49,067 O 
44,909 3 
N 
64,296 13 
359232 15 
14,698 72 
11,833 11 
28,750 4 
2,664 6 
22,316 10 
50,271 2 
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Names of the 
Counties in 


- Medium of net 
money annually 


England, aid for the 
Ky Poor, for the 
years 1783, 1784, 
and 1785. * 
; £ . d. 
Southampton 58,956 9 3 
Stafford — 405963 13 7 
Suffolk - 69,407 8 "$: 
Surrey - - 66,155 10 © 
Suſſex is - "w2.5y9 10 10 + 
Warwick 3 59.352 9 2 
Weſtmoreland - |, $,0i6 12 3 
Wilts 3: Dag: 2 is 
Worceſter - 34,508 19 9 
York, Eaſt Riding 15,499 7 10 
North ditto 18,865 16 7 
Weſt ditto 66,695 3 3 
1, 943,649 15 10 
Names of the 
Counties in Wales. 3 
Angleſey '- 930 5 6 
Brecon *© » © - do337 30 3. 
Cardigan -, 2,248 1 4 
Carmarthen - - F, 671 3 3 
Catnat von 1579 6 1 
Denbigh - — 95562 o o 
Flint 75076 5 5 
Glamorgan - 3,817 10 9 
Merioneth -/ 23286 1 9 
Montgomery - 3,970 17 2 
Dembroke = -5,150 15 * 
Radnor =» - 57888 v3 7 
60, 588 10 x 
Fit 


19 


22 


N et expences of 9 
Poor in 1776, 
taken from the 
Returns then made 
to Parliament. 


4. 


48, 928 


32,088 


56, 804 


495743 
547734 
44,070 

2,834 
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26,755 


11,036 


12,676 
50,688 


5% . 
8 

I 

I 

I 


7 
O 
9 
8 
I 
8 
10 
O 
9 
I 
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£ 1,496, rag 
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_£ 33-650 


2 Lord Kames (upon what ny I know not,) alerts tha in 1773, „ Poor! 5 Rates amounted, to 7 ibo oe 
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For 
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the year 1 


og "SS 
4 % 


7860» 
| Names of the Medium of net | 
Counties in money annual - 
England, ly paid for the 
Poor, for the 
years 178}, 
1784, « & 1785. 
| „ 4. 
Bedford - = 20,977 © II 
Berks -.  - 43,000 10 1 
Bucks - 45,349 ©. 8 
Cambridge 26,175 12 10 
Cheſter - 39,292 011 
Cornwall - 28,531 19 9 
| Cumberland - 11,687 13 4 
. Derby - 225,924 15 3 
Devon 380,681 1t 5 | 
Jin $6 
Durham += 195539 12 4 
E 6 | 
j Glouceſter - 64,895 : 8 
} Hereford - - 16,727 18 2 
| Hons, - Inn 4 8 
untingdon 12, 162 14 5 
Kent 106,606 7 11 
Lancaſter - - 73363 14 8 
| Leiceſter - 30,805 5 © 
'} Lincoln - 43,024 26 
| Middleſex = - 94,012 17 7 
London - — $2,657 11 . 1 
Weſtminſter - 48,856 2 1 
| Monmouth - 3, 108 1. 3 
Norfolk - 94,670 17 5 
{ Northampton - 46,079, 87 
{ Northumberland 20,737 16 2 
Nottingham 18,68 8 99 
E 
Rutland - — 3,537 5 4 
| a - - - "307 2 3 
| -- = 66,267 & (9, |; 
{ * See Parliamentary Regiſter, XXXix. 438. 
| Sketches B.. Sk. 10. 
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68,456 16 8 
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For the year 1785 „England 4 221155775 


Wales 69,129 


3 
16 6 


2,184, 904 


18 11 


| Mediurn of thoſe years 7 = England 3, 100, 587 
Wales 67,161 


16 11 


16 9 


2,167,749 


13 8 


Euſiences not applicable to the Poor. 
Medium of money applied for county purpoſes Va- 
FJrants, militia, bridges, gaols, &c.— England - £113,714 
Wales 8365 


18 8 


1 4 


I 19,280 


6 10 


UU 


Medium of Expences not concerning the Poor Re- 
n — roads, ſalaries to miniſters, &c. 
n England 43,223 


—— 


5:9 


15 4 


Wales 9 | 1,00 7 
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Medium of net money annually paid for the Poor 


England - 1,943,649 


15 bY CET „„ 50,588 


15 10 


10 1 


ny 750070 
| © 15529,780 | 


1 | 


Net expences in 1776 : 21151 


2 


FI 
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Increaſ e. 1 26 et 


5 10 


Net expences . the . in 4576, taken "ag $7 15 ; : 5 : 
_ the returns ten made to Farliament—England 1,496, 129 


-* 


T2 $4 


9 * ” 
o A F -4 
1 _ 
| i ; 3 
N -— 


13 10 


Wales 33,650 
5 ä 1,529,780 
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Heads of; ne Expences, 


Medium of expences of overſeers in journies, at- 


* 


tendances on magiſtrates, cc. England £23,545 o 10 


e ee 
558 24,493 18 6 

. Medium expences of entertainments at meetings 
relative to the Poor - _- England - 11,329 15 11 
50 Wales 383 4 10 


eee 
Medium expences of law, orders, examinations, | 
and other Proceedings relative to the Poor 
England 53, 757 11 


© 
Wales - © 49038, 116 


1 


dees money 4 in ſetting the Poor to | 

— erh 5 - England = 15, 680 14 9 

7:0 ere » | Wales  , 211. 14- 1 
10 $13 10) bige yiigyuans voor eee 
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4, weber e l the ſame year , the miniſters and 
church-wardens of each pariſh were directed to make returns noe oath, 
in writing, tor the following queſtions:- derer nt e989. 


34 * — » oo ..aa———_yy 


Queſtion x ſts What charitable donations have been given, by deed or 
nan of poor perſons, within your pariſh, (or place, ); 
5 by whom, when, in What manner, and for What particular r- 
ſe, Were they given, to the be > or pott Kiiow ledge, information, 


Wer belle? 
Sk FORT 5 . 7 26 Geo. III. c. 58 3 
O re a | . 
Og | . Queſtion 
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Queſtion 2d. Were the ſaid reſpective donations in land or money; 
in whom are they now veſted, and what is the annual produce 


thereof reſpectively, to the beſt of your knowledge, information, 
and belief? | 


The Committee, appointed to conſider the Returns made by the mini- 
ſter and church-wardens to theſe queſtions, having cauſed the produce 
of the different charities, (as far as they could be collected from the 
Returns, which were in many inſtances very defective and obſcure, ) to 
be caſt up in each county, found the annual amount of the produce of 
land and money appropriated to charitable uſes to be as follows: 


Money in England, — 44,7 9 9 
Wales, = „0% 08 
— — 448.43 10. 5 
Landi in England, = „„ 1 
Wales, „ 45166 o 2 
ep — cher 8 10 


Making together a total of - 2 ＋ 2 58, 710 19 3 


— — 


The Committee ORE that they had reaſon to believe, that very con- 
Gderable farther ſums would appear to have been given for ſimilar pur- 
poſes, whenever proper means could be found for compleating their 


diſcoveries, by extending the enquiry to corporations, companies, and 
ſocieties, as well as feoffees, truſtees, and other perſons. 


In 1786, Mr. Acland publiſhed a Scheme for enabling the Poor to 
maintain themſelves, by ſubſcribing a {mall portion of Air earnings to 
a general ſociety, conſtructed, in many: reſpects, on principles extreme- 
ly iimilar to thoſe on, \ which the numerous box-clubs, which are now to 
be found 8 every part of the kingdom, were formed. As his ideas re- 
ceived the approbation of that able calculator and philanthropiſt Dr. 

Price, and the utility of theſe inſtitutions is becoming every day more 
apparent, (and indeed ſo much ſo, that one part of Mr. Pitt's Bill pro- 
poſes the eſtabliſhment, of parochial funds, which are partly to be ſup- 
ported by the ſubſcriptions of the perſons for whoſe benefit they are 
an intended, ) I ſhall make no apology for laying before the 


4 Reader b 3 
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| Reader the HRS outlines of a Plan, which Mr, Acland explains very 
fully, and very ſatisfactoril,. 

He propoſes, that there ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 15 the e; of Par- 
liament, throughout the whole kingdom of England, one general Club 
or Society, to which every male or female, between twenty-one and 
chirty years of age, ſhall be obliged to ſabſcribe to the common ſtock, 
in the following manner: that is to ſay Every perſon, on arriving at 
the age of twenty- one, or on being ſo far emancipated as to receive, if a 
man, for his own uſe, the daily hire of, or above, rod. a day; or, being 
a ſervant in a houſe, the clear wages of 1s. 6d. a week, or Fa 4. a year: 
or if a female, for her own-uſe, the daily hire of, or above, 6d. a day, 
or the clear wages of 18. 3d. a week, or the yearly ſum of I 3., ſhall pay 
into the common ſtock 2d. a week, if a male,” or 14d. if a female ; and 
that all ſuch perſons ſhall be bound to contribute under certain penalties: 
with the exception, however, of ſuch perſons as ſhall, through any 
ſickneſs, diſorder, or accident, be incapable of maintaining themſelves ; 
or that ſhall be above the age of thirty, or, being married, ſhall have 
one or more children: and ſuch as ſhall come under either of theſe 
predicaments, ſhall not be compellable to ſubſcribe ; but perſons mar- 
ried, and having children, may, if they chooſe it : but no perſon ſhall 
be entitled to pay from the club, but for ſuch children only as ſhall have 
been born in wedlock, nine months at leaſt after the commencement of 
his or her ſubſcription. All perſons likewiſe ſhall be permitted, but 
not compelled to ſubſcribe, from thirty to fifty, that are in perfect 
health, and will pay one year's ſubſcription by way of entrance- money, 
together with the addition of one ſhilling for n year cm earl n 
they, ſhall, at their entrance, exceed thirty. | 

All perſons poſſeſſed of freehold, or leaſehold, eſtates to the amount 
of 4 10. a year, 1 upwards, ſhall be obliged to contribute! in the fol- 


Jowing 


2 


= : Ur Aland likewiſe propoſes, that al perſons pollelſed of Jands: or leaſchold 1 of or 
above the value of 56 10. a year, and not worth the ſum of 4 I000, exclufve of land, though | 
at liberty to ſubſcribe : any ſum not exceeding 18. a week, yet, on account of the ſtability of 
cheir property, and their contributions to the Poor's Rate, ſhall not be compellable to ſub- 
ſcribe at all. No monied property, however, he thinks, ſhould exclude from ſubſcription ; 
but all perſons of ſuppoſed perſonal property of C 1000. , who refuſe to declare that they are 
« | . not 


ea. a 
« S 
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Towing manner: that is to ſay,” that every male ſhall be at liberty to 
ſubſcribe any ſum he pleaſes, not leſs than 2& nor more than 18. a To 
week ; and every female, in the like manner, any ſum not leſs than 
12d. nor more than 18. a week; for which 12d. every female ſubſcriber, 
during any time that ſhe ſhall, by fickneſs, or any other affliction, 
(not brought on by any unlawful action,) be confined to her room, and 
be incapable of labour, ſhall receive 3s. a week ; and for any ſubſe- 
quent time that ſhe ſhall be incapable of earning 3d. a day, (in the 
eſtimation of the miniſter, church-wardens, and RPE of the Poor, 


aſſiſted by the pariſh apothecary,) ſhe ſhall receive 28. a week during her 
incapacity ; and after the age of ſixty-five, 107d. a week, till e - 
and, after that period, or any time before, that the above-mentioned 
perſons think her incapable of earning 3d. a day, the weekly ſum of 
IS. 45d. ; and after ſeventy-five, or any time before, that ſhe is adjudged 
to be incapable of labour, 3s. a week, during life : and for every legi- 
timate child more than two that ſhall be alive at the fame time, and be 


under eight years of age, ſhe ſhall, in her own right, be entitled to the 
weekly fark of 18. 


And, in like manner, that the weekly contributor of 2d. whether male 


or female, ſhall be entitled, in the firſt inſtance, to 6s. a week, and in- 
the ſecond, (while under an incapacity of earning, the man 6d. or the 
woman zd. a day,) to 3s. a week; and, for every living child more than 
two, (under the above reſtrictions,) to 18. 44d. a week; and after ſixty- 
five, to 18. a week; and after ſeventy, to 18. 72d. a week; and after that 


period, or any time before, that he or - the may be rendered incapable of 
all n to x Ip; 6d. a week. 


not worth that ſum excluſive of real property, ſhould be compellable to contribute 34: a week, 
and to increaſe that contribution by 1d. a week for every 1000. they ſhall be deemed to 
be worth: There are, I think, inſuperable objections to this part of the plan: in a commer- 
cial country, it cannot be expected, that a man ſhould either himſelf know the amount of his 
_ perſonal property, or, if he did, be inclined to divulge it to the- pariſh-officers, „An in- 
«. quiſition into every man's private circumſtances, and an inquiſition, which, in order to ac- 
© gommodate the tax to them, watched over all the fluctuations, would be a ſource of ſuch: 
* continual and-endleſs vexation as no people could ſupport.” —Smith's Wealth of Nations, 5 


5th: ed. iii. I objections to a 154 tax on perional A2. 1 5 not ppl to an 
indirett tax on income. 8 | 
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F 5 He n that, in baſs ther bent — die, the We or Wi- 
1 . rr ſhall receive the allowance allotted for children, equally the 
ſame as if both parents were alive: and that all orphan children of de- 
ceaſed members ſhall receive the pay allotted to the parents”. ſubſcription, 
until eight years of age; with this exception only, that the ſum which 
E: the parents muſt i in either caſe have ſubſcribed, ſhall be deducted out of 
| their weekly receipts; and the ſurpluſſes that may accumulate over aud 
above the neceſſary nurture of the orphans, ſhall be veſted in church- 
wardens and overſeers of the pariſh for the time being, and be deemed 
part. of a parochial fund, for which the pariſh at large ſhall be reſpon- 
ſible, when called for in a ſummary way, before one or more neigh- 
bouri ing Juſtices, on the complaint of any friend of the orphans.” | 
The. plan alſo provides, that no perſon ſhall, except in the inſtance 
relating to children, be entitled to any weekly receipt, unleſs it can be 
e to the ſatisfaction of the miniſter, &c. that ſuch perſon is neither 
worth. £1000. nor has an annual income, from any ſource whatever, 
amounting to 50. a year: nor ſhall any perſon, in the fourth and fifth 
inſtances, be entitled to any receipt on account of age, who ſhall not, 
in hike manner, make it 11 that oy maj) not £500. nor {2 5. a 
year 
No man not having two children, and no woman not having one 
child to maintain, ſhall, in the firſt inſtance, (that is, during confinement 
to their rooms,) receive full pay for any longer time than four months, 
on account of any one illneſs; but after ſuch period, only ſuch pay as 
is provided i in the ſecond inſtance, (that is, while they cannot earn more 
than 3d. a day,) and is commonly called walking. pay. Any man hav- 
ing two children, or woman, one child, to mien, ſhall be entitled to 


| 25 But as 1 might be caſes, ( avainſt which it it is 5 impoſſible to 8 of 3 5-08 
ing large families, from whom it would be unjuſt to withhold the reſult of their own contri. 
butions, at the ſame time that their · neceſſities required it, Mr. Acland propoſes, that, in ſuch, 
caſes, the Juſtices, at their Quarter Seſſions, ſhould have a diſcretionary power, on the una- 
nimous petition of the miniſter, church-wardens, and overſeers of the Poor, to order ſuch 
payments to be made out of the aſſociated fund, to ſuch perſon, if ſick or aged, notwithſtand- 
ing their private fortune, as the weekly contribution entitled ſuch perſon to receive. So, by 

Mr. Pitt's. Bill, allowances are directed to be made to induſtrious Poor, not able to ſupport: 
themſelves and families by their vere, although they may ma ſome little property of 


their own. | | | b 


his 
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his or her full pay, for any time that he or ſhe ſhall be confined in any 
hoſpital : but any man having leſs than two children, or woman not 


having any child, to maintain, ſhall, during ſuch confinement, be entitled 
only to walking-pay. ; 4 4 


It is further propoſed, that every y member, on being taken ill, or on 
meeting with any accident whatever, ſhall notify the ſame to the mini- 
ſter, or, in his abſence, to one or other of the church-wardens or over- 
ſeers of the Poor, (of the pariſh to which that member belongs,) who, 
on ſuch notice, ſhall, as ſoon as may be, but within twenty-four bours 
after the receipt of the ſame, under the penalty of 10s. to be forfeited 
to the uſe of the Poor of the pariſh, be obliged to attend, or to find 
ſome proper perſon to attend for him, and Infoe the ſituation of the 
ſaid member; and, if need require, to ſend for the pariſh apothecary to 


inſpeR, judge, and take care of, the diſorder, or other accident, under 


which the perſon may labour ; and in order that all poor perfons may 
have proper care taken of them during any illneſs, every pariſh is re- 
quired to agree with ſome neighbouring apothecary to provide medicines 


and attendance for the Poor ; and ſuch members of the club as are not 


deemed able, by the 9 7598 &c. to provide th emſelves: and one 


moiety of the apothecary's ſalary ſhall be paid by the Pariſh, « 4 * 
other out of the weekly cette of the club. g Ave bis © 


The following Table thews a allowances, which Mr. Acland oe 


poſes g giving to the different claſſes of ſubſcribers: It is obvious that cn 
higher claſſes receive leſs for their ſubſcription than the lower: 

which Mr. Acland remarks, that the reaſon of making this Stinion 
is this ; that the lower claſſes of ſubſcribers, on account of the relief 
which their ſubſcription gives the public, are, without doubt, entitled 
to an allowance, beyond what their own contribution would, of itfelt, 
afford; but the reſt, receiving from the ſtock a very deſirable conveni - 


ence, o ought to pay for that convenience, and therefore thee is no men 
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The following is the mode in which the ſubſcriptions are to be re- 
ceived and enforeed. Every Sunday, immediately after evening 
THI the church-wardens and overſeers of the Poor, (Who, in virtue 
of their office, ſhall be conſidered as treaſurers of the ſaid club,) ſhall, 
« for the purpoſe of receiving all contributions that ſhall be due to, 
„and paying all claims that ſhall be due from, the ſaid club, 
« attend with a folio parchment book, bought at the parith's expence ; 
« every two oppoſite pages of which, beging with the ſecond and 
«third, ſhalt be perpendicularly divided into 5 3 columns. On the firſt 
3 column towards the left hand ſhall be entered the ſeveral names of 
«the members on equidiſtant lines drawn acroſs the oppoſite pages, ſo 
«as to leave on the right hand of each name 52 ſquares, to anſwer the 
«purpoſe of a like number of receipts from the perſon to whoſe name 
« thoſe ſquares are oppoſite: half-way on in the ſame book ſhall, in the 
fame manner as before, be written, on two oppoſite pages, a ſecond 
_ «iſt of ſubſcribers? names, for the purpoſe of entering the weekly pay- 
& ments that ſhall be made to each fubſcriber; and upon a line drawn 


on the top of each of theſe oppoſite pages, and above the uppermoſt 
name, ſhall be written over every column of ſquares, beginning with 


. Or : any time before that. a e mal be rendered incapable of labour. 
ls | „ that 


_ 
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that immediately following the firſt name, the number 1, 2, 3, and 
„ ſo on to 52. In the firſt inſtance, every marked ſquare ſhall ſtand as 
% a valid receipt to that member to whoſe name it is oppoſite, for the 
% Iſt, 2d, or 3d, or any other week's payment, to which the number at 
<* the top ſhall anſwer. In the ſecond inſtance, every ſquare, beſides 
& being numbered at the top, ſhall have s. d. to denote ſhillings and 
< pence, written over every column of ſquares, for the purpoſe of enter- 
«11g in figures, in the ſeveral ſquares beneath, the ſums received by any 
+. ſubſcriber, and the particular weeks in which they were received. _ 
& By this proviſion a great many members may be accounted with, to = 
„ the number, I ſuppoſe, of 200 or more, in the ſpace of an hour. 
& GPoſſibly, where the pariſhes are large“, and the inhabitants too nu- 
merous to be accounted with by one overſeer or church-warden, ſingly, 
tit may be proper that there ſhall be provided, for every ſuch pariſh, 
<* one. book, for the ſole purpoſe of entering the payments made to the 
<« ſeveral members, and two or three other books, if need require it, 
t with the names of the ſeveral members arranged alphabetically in two 
« or three portions, for the purpoſe of entering all receipts from the * 
% ſaid members: by theſe means, the two church-wardens and two 
„ overſeers might, without confuſion, or interference with each other, 7 l 
< at one and the ſame time, be each of them tranſacting the buſineſs of $ 
< his proper department; as every member would know, according as 
the alphabet directed him, to whoſe department he belonged. The 
„ church-wardens and overſeers, when called out of the pariſh upon any 
c neceſſary buſineſs of the club, thall be made moderate ſatisfaction for 
the ſame: the ſatisfaction itſelf to be taken out of the Poor's Rate. 
„But as to the Sunday attendance, that ſhall be executed gratis, as 
< part of the burthen of their office; foraſmuch as not only no time 
„will be hereby taken off from their worldly employments, but the 
6 preſent proper buſineſs of their office, reſpecting the Poor, will at 
length become almoſt evaneſcent. Beſides, as perſons of property, 


* they wall be pattelcets of the general benefit reſulting from hence to, 2 
Ck It would Ok 8 of 3 and in 8 & pariſhes" it would be ſuſſicient, if their 
N attendance was given but once a month; and in the more numerous ones (where a more fre- 
40 quent attendance might be neceſſary, the members being divided alphabetically i into two or 
e four diviſions) the buſineſs of each divifion might be tranſacted either pig or once in a 
"OO as occaſion ſhould decade f * ab Winne "OR 
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= * the- Public; and few men, probably, will be called upon more tie 
„once in their lives, in reſpect to any one eſtate; and as to thofe who 
have many, as their benefit will be the greater, they muſt be contented 
either to do the office oftener, or to pay others for doing it for them. 
But as it is generally the caſe, that the under-tenant takes upon him- 
= e felf the burden of all the pariſh-offices, at the ſame time that he may 
| © in every reſpect be unequal to the truſt here allotted him; that the 
public may receive no damage thereby, the pariſh, in veſtry aſſembled, 
having firſt determined on the tenant's incapacity, ſhall be empowered 
to provide another perſon, at a reaſonable ſalary. And as all the 
% duty on the club account is new and poſterior to the covenant, it 
« ſeems not unreaſonable that the landlord ſhould: at leaſt divide the 
Jexpence with the under-tenant. And as it may ſometimes happen, 
« that a veſtry may not pay a proper attention to the diſqualifications of 
„the tenant, the miniſter of the pariſh, who may commonly be ſup- 
e poſed to be one of the moſt competent judges of ſuch a matter, ſhall 
always be obliged, as a neceſſary corroboration to ſuch a nomination, 
« to give under his hand, in writing, his approbation or diſapprobation 
. thereof in theſe words : I do declare, that I ſincerely believe that A. B. 
is (or is not) a perſon capable of diſcharging the faid office” And in 
« caſe of his diſapprobation, it ſhall be matter to be inquired into, and de- 
« termined by the Juſtices, at the time of their giving out their nomi- 
« nation-warrants. Moreover, as ſome ſmall compenſation for the 
te execution of a new and troubleſome office, every perſon diſcharging 
the ſame (excepting ſuch.as ſhall do it for hire, and, in that caſe, the 
« perſon ſo hiring) ſhall be entitled to an exemption from a certain por- 
tion of ſtatute-labour, according to the number of ſubſcribers that way 
« fall to his particular department to attend.” | 


Ina pampblet publiſhed in 1788, intituled, „The SST ARE of the 
cauſes to which the increaſe of our Poor and of the Poor's Rates have- 
been aſcribed, &e.” Mr. Howlett reviewed Mr. Acland's plan, which, 
he very juſtly remarks, goes upon the ſuppoſition that, upon an average, 

only one in 48 of the whole aggregate ſociety is, (except from old age,) 
fo incapacitated, without, offering any evidence to ſhew that fuch a 
| calculation is well founded, _ 

His other principal * axe, 6 « that this promiſed fotore i income, 

FT” s inſtead: 
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« inſtead of ſharpening the ſpur. to induſtry, will only blunt it. The 


great incitements to active exertion and vigilant economy among the 
lower claſſes are,” (he fays,) the dread of want on the one hand, 
and the hopes of a comfortable proviſion againſt ſickneſs and old age 
eon the other. The operation of both theſe the plan before us ſeems, in 
a great meaſure, likely to deſtroy : it tells the young labourer, whether 
in ſervice or married, if he contributes two-pence a week to the legal 
public funds, he ſhall thereby purchaſe a ſecurity againſt all the con- 
< tingencies of ſickneſs, infirmity, and age. The aſſurance is pleaſing z 
his heart is at reſt ; his utmoſt exertion, he thinks, can ſecure nothing 
further. By this, therefore, his views are bounded. The regular 
payment of the legal demand is all he minds. It is uſeleſs to lay up 
* money while at ſervice; he therefore ſquanders it away as fancy or in- 
« clination dictates; or if married, provided he can live from hand to 
& mouth, as the phraſe is, and pay what the law requires of him, it is 
« fully ſufficient. In the mean time, his wants and neceſſities mcreaſe,, 
and the ſum of two-pence a week, ſmall as it is, he finds it more and 
more difficult to ſpare ; the regular payment is ſoon diſcontinued 3 his 
hopes are conſequently blaſted, and he finks into poverty much fooner 
than he would have done, had this — ee never been beld 
out to them.“ 

Mr. Howlett further A « that the plan propoſes no ts 
to obviate the increaſed expences of living, from the poſſible inereaſe 
of the price of proviſions ; for the ſudden and exorbitant advance of 
« them upon particular emergencies; for the incidental ſeverity of 
* the ſeaſons, and the ni ſcarcity of work; and yet from theſe, 
and theſe alone, have almoſt all the hardſhips and diſtreſſes of the 
* Poor originated ; and from theſe will wy citefly originate in time 
« to come.“ 

Theſe objections, I confall, appear to me to be ill-founded, when 
applied to a Friendly Scwiety, which, in confideration of a ſmall weekly 
or monthly payment from a man whilſt in health, will allow him a 
moderate penſion in ſickneſs or old age. They might, perhaps, be ad- 
vanced with a confiderable degree of truth againſt the Poor's Rate. The 
| Hbourer, it might be faid; fees in it © a ſecurity againſt all the contin- 
* 2 of icknefs, infirmity, or 75 The r- is pleading ; his 
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4 dart is at reſt 3/ his utmoſt exertion, he thinks, can ſecure nethico' 
further. By this, therefore, his VIEWS Are bounded. It is uſeleſs: to 
« lay up money while at ſervice. he therefore ſquanders it away as 
< fancy or inclination dictates.“ That a compulſory proviſion for the 
Poor ſometimes produces theſe effects, there can be little doubt. A 
Gentleman who reſides in a pariſh a few! miles, from London informs 
me, that-a paper-maker, who worked laſt year in a mill near Dover for 
a guinea a week, in conſequence of his maſter's having refuſed to in- 
N his wages, entered into a combination with his "AL workmen' 
<« ſtrike,” as it is called, or leave off Working. The conſequence 


5 that the maſter manufacturer has been greatly diſtreſſed for hands: 


the man, declining to work, has returned to his pariſh, and, although not 
incapacitated ae labour, is content to avail himſelf, and his aldldevey 
ob what Sir William Young calls “ a legalized ſyſtem of priſons, the 
pariſh work-houſe, into which he has gained a ready admittance, and 
lives at his eaſe, although he is e by a contractor —a being 
who, it is too generally fuppoſed, is either unfeeling or improvident. 
But, to return to Mr. Howlett's objections: they appear to me to be 
equally applicable to the modern Friendly Societies; inſtitutions of 
which he elſewhere ſpeaks in terms of approbation, and which, I am. 
perſuaded, far from relaxing, afford the ſtrongeſt ſtimulus to the la- 
bourer's induſtry. Flattered with the hope of ſecuring a decent pro- 
viſion in ſickneſs or old age, or perhaps only actuated by a wiſh to 
ſpend a convivial evening, once a month, with his neighbours at the ale- 
houſe, he is tempted to ſubſer ibe: when he has coprinued his pay- 
ments for a few weeks, punctuality will become eaſy and habitual; and 
even if it ſhould not, the apprehenſion of forfeiting every contingent \ 
advantage; which, as àa member, he will be entitled to in the hour of 
adverſity, will ever be a powerful check to deter him from lining to 
continue his ſubſcription, Gs: an” Final 7 - 

J admit, however, that Mr. Acland's 8 * many great defects. 
We I have already pointed out; and will, only add, that in many re- 
ſpects it operates as a Poor gf Rate; ; that it Would always be unpalatable, 
becauſe the members would not be governed by laws of their own 
making; ; and that, in many of the inſtances, the allowances bear too 


ſmall. a proportion | to the payments « ever to, attract Walen her, a 
6 4 | Mr. 
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Mr. Howlett combats, with great force, the ARTE ſuppoſed cauſes 
of the increaſe of the Poor: | 


1. Our injudicions trop of Poor Laws, and their defedtive execu- 
tion. 


2. The great number of our aituſts, 


3. The growing wickedneſs and profligacy of the Poor. 
4. The engrofling of farms. 


The grand and lade cauſe of the increaſe of the number of the 
Poor has, he thinks, been the greater advance in the price of proviſi- 
ons than in the price of labour. He remarks, that, at the periods, in 
which Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Joſiah Child, Mr. Firmin, Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Hay, and a long liſt of writers, in 1753, propoſed plans for the relief 
of the Poor, che price of the moſt eſſential article of human ſubſiſt- 
ence was extremely high; and, therefore, very ſatisfactorily accounted 
for their difficulties. Of the years 1783, 4, and 5, the aſſeſſments of 
which were laid before the Houſe of Commons, he lays, the winter of 
1783 was rather ſevere ; but thoſe of 1784, and 1785, were vaſtly more 
{o', From this circumſtance, and from an inveſtigation of the medium 
annual expences of maintaining the Poor in 10607 two pariſhes *, of 
very conſiderable extent, in he. counties of Kent, Eſſex, and Suffolk, 
he infers, that the expence of maintaining the Poor was actually de- 
ereaſing; and that, inſtead of having increaſed upwards of C 474,000. 
in nine years, as ſtated by the Committee in the Houſe of Commons, 
they had increaſed only about 50 250,000. in the courle of eleven years, 
between the years 1776 and 1787; and, conſequently, that thoſe alarms 
on this ſubject, which, have. been. ſo zealoully. ſpread amongſt . us, to 
«+ ur no {mall terror and affright, as if we were hurrying faſt to ruin 
6 and deſtruction, are mere e childiſh panics. For an 3 of £2; 50,0 000" 


4 


: The pet expence of maintaining the Poor i in I 776, was. EEC - 4 1,529,780. 0 1 
The medium annual expence of maintaining the e Poor, c on an in average | ; 
of three years, ending at Eafter 1785, i On gh 11 2,004,238 5 de 


2 * theſe © pariſhes, = pkg Fl ana) expence of maintaining. - 
the Poor, for the years 1781 and 1782 was RON” £ 18,588 7 0 
ooo 1783, 1784, and 1785 inn 20,64 10 5". 
Ditto for 1786 and 183 r eee eee 18,050 14, 5; 
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«a year, in 3 i of eleven years, . the dente which 
have taken place in that compaſs of time, is a mere trifle to what 
has been expected. An expenſive War brought an additional debt of 
* more than a hundred millions. This occaſioned a variety of taxes, 
« ſome of which have fallen upon what. the preſent ſtate of things ren- 
ders, even to. the loweſt. of our people, the immediate neceſſaries of 
„ life, ſuch as ſoap, leather, candles, &c. and increaſed their price one- 
fifth; wheat, mean time, in the diſadvantageous manner in which it 
generally comes to the poor labourer, has been almoit ſix ſhillings a 
** buſhel; malt, above four ſhillings and fx-pence ; butter and cheeſe 
have riſen three-halfpence a pound, meat a penny. Twelve years ago, 
* our labouriig: Poor were ſcarcely {ix millions; they are now fix mil- 
« ions und a. quarter. Suppoſe each individual of them conſumes a 
quarter of wheat in a year, which is rather below the fa, and the 
« fam expended in their bread-cora is annually upwards of fourteen 
millions ſterling. .* Allow that leather, ſoap, candles, meat, beer, but- 
< ter; cheeſe, after making every abaternent for thoſe who uſe but very 
little of theſe; coſt but ener irt part more: and admitting that 
«< all theſe articles, taken together, are advanced only one-fifth in their 
price; and we have an addition of £ 790,000, a year, for the-main- 
<< fefiance of our labouringipoor, without noticing the inereaſe iu their 
" Butnbere, which: has taken place as jaſt how ſtated. What advantage 
have they had to enable them ta bear this augmented burden What 
<< adranee, within the laſt 10 or 12 years; has been made in their wages? 
Very little; indeed in their daily labour nothing at all, either in huſ- 
und- or- manufactures. In forne branches of the latter, by the iniqui- 
tous oppreſſive practices s of thoſe who have the direction of them, they 
are at this moment conſiderably lower. "The only advantage they enjoy 
< more than they did a fe W years ago, is in piece - work; a-cuſtom, to 
the mutual preſent benefit of maſter and labourer, more and more 
«adopted: Rut it is to be obſerved, "that this is chiefly confined to par- 


141 4 4 


« ticular kinds of work, to particular ſeaſous of the year, and that the 
<<. greateſt emolument of it is to perſons of peculiar te exterity and abi- 

1 Aty; Bor, Jhould i it be forgotten, that, „ Whilſt 3 it augments the wages of 
4 ken, it ſhortens the duration both of their lives, and of their 


8 
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% capacity for labour. So that the final advantage of this expedient to 
« the. community at large, may, perhaps, may be doubted : but, at 
'« moſt, it can ſcarcely more than counterbalance the increaſe of three 
© or four hundred thouſand in the number of the Poor, which, we 
have juſt obſerved, has taken place within the period under our pre- 
« ſent conſideration. After, therefore, every reaſonable deduction is 
„made, we may fairly conclude, that the additional expence of main- 
„ taining the labouring families of this kingdom, in only the ſame de- 
ee of comfort they: were in ten or twelve years ago, cannot be leſs 
+ than ¶ 5003000. a year: ¶ 250,000, of thoſe only we have ſeen are 
&« now paid by the middle and higher ranks; the reſt is ſqueezed out t of 
the fleſh, and blood, and bones of the Poor.“ 

In the period of thirty years preceding the year 1776, Mr. Howlett 
thinks the inequality between the riſe in the price of proviſions, and of 
labour, was ſtill more manifeſt; Wheat, he ſays, which, between the 
year 1746 and 1765, was only 32s. a quarter, was, almoſt from that 
time to the year 1776, above 45s. ; © which circumſtance alone muft 
7 dave increaſed the annual expence of living to the Poor nearly four 

millions, whilſt-that cauſed by the adanced price 0 1 ee 
1 885 ſcarcely be leſs than a million more.“ 5 

To counterbalance this, he ſays, © the riſe in hs pfite of labour 
„was very little, if any thing, more than - two-pence in the ſhilling, 
except only the money earned by piece- work, Which, ten or r tvelve 
years ago, was not nearly ſo general as at preſent. “. 

He exhibits: the following ſtatement of 1 moderate riſe in de 
Nie of net in * . of nt eee . 

3 19 weer. I a. 5 30 
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5 BG Moinforah ich WHIT late rectivet kroti Waal 4a of 80 gland; Fy ite} fea- 
ws to think, that the price o labour, in moſt parts of England, except in the vicinity of great 


towns, has been nearly doubled within the laſt 60 Years. 1 ID erhibit ſomt inſtances of 
this · rĩſe in a ſubſequent part of this work. 
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„4 Women ſpinners th: 185 | 0 _ 8 45 
Ot 35 bahefes to be ed from dub of induſtry, * has no very 
iGaguine expectations. He produces ſome very ſtrong inſtances of the 
mortality amongſt pariſh.children, which he ſuppoſes theſe houſes occa- 
Kon; but fairly admits, that the only way of arriving at perfect certainty 
on this ſubject, would be, from an accurate account of the condition of 
every child as to health or ſicklineſs upon it's admiſſion, the annual 


average number of every age ene and ne N nee of 


deaths at each of thoſe ages. 


On that part (and, in my pee che miſt uſeful part ) of Mr. Git- 
N s Bill, which propoſes to limit the Poor's Rates, in future, to the 
average of the years 1783, 4, and 5, he makes the following judicious 
(but, I think; not unanſwerable) obſervations. ' This, he ſays, . is 
« ſurely an abſurdity of the firſt magnitude. He might juſt as rationally 
„have propoſed a Bill, that no further taxes ſhould ever be laid upon 
« this kingdom, than what at pfeſent exiſt. Both are equally depen- 
dent on future contingencies. If we ſhould eight or ten years longer 
4c be bleſſed with the continuance of Peace, and if population ſhould 


be nearly ſtatiouary, a conſiderable reduction of the national debt 


4 will be effected; a reduction of taxes will ſoon follow ; this will 
lower the price of proviſions, and naturally occaſion a diminution of 
the Rates, even though our Poor Laws, and their execution, remain 
« in the preſent ſtate. On the contrary, ſhould we ſoon be again 


4 plunged into the horrors of War, and add another million to our pre- 


ſent debt; and ſhould there be a rapid increaſe of manufactures, 
66 trade, and. people; an an augmentation of taxes, an increaſe: of the 
price of proviſions, and of pariſh rates, would be the inevitable 

3 < 4 conſequence.;, 
. 501-3 FR 
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A, conſequence; or, ſhould the propoſed legal limitation take place, it 
& would only throw the-burden entirely upon. the humane and en 
« Jent; which ought be equally: ſhared by the, cruel and penurious.“ 


Various 6ther plans were offered to the cdrtlideration of the Legiſla- 
ture, about this period. Mr. Townſend, in a diſſertation on the ſubje, 
publiſhed in 178, argues very forcibly on the injuſtice, oppreſſion, and 
impolicy of the Poor Laws. He thinks that the labouring Poor are 
greatly deficient both in induſtry and economy, and that, till the degree 
of preſſure be increaſed, they will never acquire habits of auigent ap- 
plication, and of ſevere frugality. To effect this, the Poor's Rates 
might, he ſay: 8, 41 in the ſpace of nine years, be reduced nine-tenths ; 
and the remainder being reſerved as a permanent ſupply, the Poor 
might fafely be left to the free. bounty of the Rich, without the inter- 
4 Poßtlon of any other law. But if the whole ſyſtem of compulſive 

0 charity were aboliſhed, it would be ſtill better for the State.“ 

To aſſiſt the induſtrious Poor, he propoſes, that, i in every pariſh, one 
or more wotk-ſhops ſhould be eſtabliſhed, in which they might be cer- 
tain of employment, and of daily. pay for the work petfoimed. Friend- 
ly Societies, he thinks, have been productive of good effects, and in ſome 
places have reduced the Rates; of their defects, he remarks, that all 
« their members contribute equally to the public fund, without reſpect 
eto their ability, to the proportion of their gains,' or to the number of 
« their children. By this regulation, foil pay too little; others pay 
too much. The ſum which they depoſit Weekly, is infignificant and 
„ trifling, when compared with 5 it ought to be. But the greateſt 
12 Rfiefortitte' is, that they. are altogether left to their own option to join 
& theſe Societies or not; in 9 of Which liberty, many of 
theſe aſſociations for mutual aſſiſtance are going to decay. If this 
6 de indeed a good expedient, it ſhould. be puſhed as far as it will go; 
« it ſhould. be firmly eſtabliſhed, made. vniverſal, and, ſubjected to Whol- 
« ſome regulations. The unmarried man ſhould. pay one quarter of 8 
« his wages Weekly, and the, father of four young children, not. more 
< that one; thirtieth of his income, Which is nearly the ſum Which all: 7 
6 contribute, to their preſent clubs. To driye them into theſe Societies, 
1 no man ſhould be entitled to xelief from tha rache Ns did- 
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He alſo recommends the diviſion of © common-fields in ſeveralty, 
leaving the incloſure of the lands to every owner's difcretion; the laying 
a tax upon ale-houſes, and upon horſes uſed in huſbandry, to be gradually 
increaſed till farmers have returned to the uſe of oxen. This change, he 
thinks, would cnable England not only to maintain her preſent popula- 
tion, but-greatly to increaſe it. The land which now ſupports one 
COS. working-horſe, i in proper working order, would bear two oxen for 
e draft and for the ſhambles, if not alſo one cow for the pail, or any 
4 two of theſe, with a man, his wife, and his three children.“ I con- 
fels, I do. not ſee what advantage would be gained by an increaſed 
population, till there 18 an increaſed demand for them ; or, in other 
Words, till the national capital is ſo far increaſed as to be ſufficient to 
provide a new ſtock with full employment. That there are more 
hands than work, i is the caſe in ſome, (though not many,) parts of Eng- 
land, and in a conſiderable part of Scotland. Such places, (it has been 
juſtly remarked by Arthur Young, who, I believe, is the firſt political 
writer who has expoſed the erroneous ideas on the advantages of ex- 
ceſſive population not actively employed,) are over os for they 
afford neither food nor employment for the inhabitants: Siberia, I have 
no doubt, is much more overſtocked with people than Holland or 
Tuſcany; though, in the former country, the average number of inha- 
bitants to a ſquare mile ; is about one; and in the Hitter, about an hun- 
dred. Mr. Townſend, in the preceding part of his work, ſeems to ad- 
mit, that an increaſed population i is not required; for he ſays, Specu- 
„lation apart, it is a fact, that, in England, we have more than we can 
« feed, and many. more than we can Prog Karle. anger the 3 
« ſent ſyſtem of our laws.“ 5 


The ſubject was again taken up by Mr. Glibert, ; 11 1 on J 
general and extenfive plan, upon the principle of that which paſſed: the 
Houſe of Commons: in 1765; but with this difference, that, inſtead 
of large diſtricts, conſiſting either of whole hundreds, or of a great 
number of parithes, he propoſed zan union- of pariſhes into ſmaller diſ- 
tricts, as more to łhe ſituation aud convenienee of country pariſhes, and 
leſs likely to be attended with the great expence of large buildings, 
which would be required in extenſive. diſtricts; eee in a- diſtrict 
conſiſting of a few pariſhes, - ny of the work-houſes already pro- 

vided 
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vided might ſerve the purpoſe, or old deſerted manſions __ be 
converted into receptacles for the Poor. 


Mr. Gilbert propoſed to carry his plan into execution by means of, 
1. A board of commiſſioners. 
2. A diſtrict committee. 
3. A diſtrict agent. 
4. Subordinate overſeers. 
5. A county committee. 


The following are the outlines of his plan: 
Juſtices, at Quarter Seſſions, are to appoint a day for choofing 8 


miſſioners, who are to take an oath preſcribed, and chooſe a chan 
and appoint a clerk and two agents, and receive information on oath 


from high conſtables, church-wardens, overſeers, &c. ; and ſhall unite 
the pariſhes into diſtin diſtricts, not exceeding 13 pariſhes in a diſ- 
trict, nor leſs than three; but their powers ſhall not extend into any 
diſtrict, whoſe Poor are provided for under any ſpecial Act of Parlia- 


ment. 
Theſe commiſſioners ſhall appoint not more than 40, nor leſs than 


20 committee- men, in each diſtrict; ſhall limit their qualifications by 


eſtate; and ſhall fix the ſalary to be paid to the diſtrict agent; and the 
committee-men ſhall be choſen. by ſuch as are qualified” in a manner 


required by the commiſſioners, who ſhall alſo make a report of what 


they have done, in this reſpect, to the Juſtices of the Peace of their 
reſpective counties; and ſhall deliver ſuch reports to the Clerk of the 
Peace, which ſhall be printed, and a copy be ſent to every acting Juſtice 
of the Peace, and to every high. conſtable ; and the magiſtrates, at 
their Quarter Seffions, ſhall pay, out of the county money, the com- 
miſſioners their reaſonable expences. 

If two-thirds of the perſons qualified to be diſtrict committee-men 
are of opinion to adopt the proviſions of the Act for incorporating the 
diſtrict, that diſtrict ſhall then be declared incorporated, and thal 09> 
ceed to ballot for a committee, and elect overſeers. | 


The overſeers are to return, on oath, the names of ſuch: as ale quali- 
fied to be. alla for as oommitlee- men; the mode of balloting is de- 
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—_ werbe and n to certain regulations; the committecarnen; wherr 
1 1 elected, are to take an oath to execute the truſt repoſed in thein i impar- 
tially, When the major part of the diſtricts have adopted the proviſions 
of che Act, it ſhall be declared ane, throu Stout pls Wine county 
or riding. 
The diſtri committee-men are Speere, to appoint a Aifric 
agent; they are to forfeit for non-attendance z and each diſtri ! is to be 
a Corporation. 
All the Clergy are qualified to be choſen committee-men for the 
diſtrict in which they do duty for the time We, although not poſſeſſed 
of the qualification by eſtate. 
New committee-men to be elected every year. Pariſhes are to 
chooſe three overleers, 1 in the manner preſcribed by the Bill, from whom 
the. committee are to fix on one, who is to be allowed a ſalary ; and, 
from the time of the appointment or new oyericers, the 8 of the old 
ones is to ceaſe. | 

The duty of the new overſcers i is, to enquire into che condition of the 
work-houſes, and of the Poor within their reſpective pariſhes; and to 

x make a report thereof to the diſtri agent, and alſo of all alterations 
that may happen in any particular, and to'obey the orders and commands 
of the diſtrict agent, or the diſtrict committee. | | 

The diſtri& agent is to lay ſuch reports before the diſtrict committee, 
and to inform himſelf of all particulars with reſpect to the condition of 
the Poor, as to their maintenance and employment, &c. Wick x he  thall 
alſo report to the diſtrict committee at every meeting. 

The property of all work-houſes ſhall be veſted in the ſeri com- 
mittee, with all the furniture, ſtock; and other inſtruments of trade, 
which have been bought and ſupported by the Poor's Rates and aſſeſf. 
ments; which Worſe!) &c. they may fell and diſpoſe of, and the 
2 ariſing from the ſale to be applied in aid of the Poor's Rates. | 

And the aiftrict committee are empowered to erect houſes of induſtry, 
where they cannot purchaſe or hire convenient buildings for that pur- 
poſe; and alſo to purchaſe or hire land, and to coütreier for waſte” or 
common grounds, with the conſent of the lord of the mano. 

1 he diſtrict committee to becomie additional truſtees of any ds of 

a money left in truſt, to be laid out in the * 'of F linider for any ine 
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fants, lunatics, idiots, &c. incaſe the ſame ſhall exceed the ſum of £20. 
until ſuch ſums of money are laid out in the purchaſe of lands; and the 
money, in the mean time, ſhall be laid out in the public funds, in the 
name of two or more perſons, one to be named by the perſons intereſted, 
and the other by the diſtrict committee, or any of them; and the intereſt, 
in the mean time, to be applied to the uſe of the perſons intereſted. 
As ſoon as the houſe of induſtry ſhall be fitted up, and furniſhed for the 
reception of the Poor, in the manner directed by the Act; no perſon is 
to receive any pay, penſion, or relief, except in caſes of violent ſickneſs 
or ſudden accidents. 

Where, by the laws now in force, magiſtrates are empowered to pro- 
ceed on the complaint of the overſeers of the Poor, with reſpect to any 
baſtard child ; they are then to proceed on the CO PIN of the diſtrict 
committee. 

The diſtrict committee is e to apply what ſums of money 
they may occaſionally think proper, towards paying the weekly contri- 


for eſtabliſhing funds by weekly contributions to their relief and ſupport, 
when diſabled by ſickneſs or accidents; and alſo for the purpoſe of pay- 
ing teachers and providing books for the inſtruction of children at 
Sunday ſchools: the diſtrict committee is alſo N to | io a 
ſchool for the education of poor children. 

Every diſtrict agent ſhall, with the aſſiſtance of the clerk of the diſtrict, 
keep in a, book, an exact account of all expences attending building, fur- 
niſhing, and providing ſtores and utenſils for the houſe of induſtty, and of 
the maintenance of the people reſiding therein, and of all other expences 
reſpecting the Poor; and ſhalllay a ſtate of ſuch expences every month be- 
fore the committee; and ſhall, in order to fix a proper meaſure of diſtribu- 


dium expences of the Poor of every pariſh, within the years 1783, 1784, 
and 1:785, for which returns have been. made to Parhament, and lay the 
ſame before the committee, who are to inſpect and examine ſuch returns, 
and make them as perfect as poſſible; and to that purpoſe they ſhall be 
empowered to ſummon before them ſuch perſons as have been pariſh. 
officers for thoſe years, and all other perſons who can give them infor- 
mation on the ſubject, on oath, under pain of commitment for non- 
E and of indictment for perjury if they ſpeak falſely. 


After 


butions of ſuch of the Poor as are engaged in clubs and friendly ſocieties 


tion from the pariſhes within the diſtri, procure an account of the me- 
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After the provions of the AR are adapted. 0 Ky „ add, the 
Jon. to be annually raiſed for the relief and maintenance of the Poor 
ſhall, not in any pariſh exceed the annual ſum ſo raiſed therein upon the 
medium of the faid three years. The diſtrift agent ſhall alſo, at the 
end of every quarter of a year, a week at leaſt before the meeting of the 
next monthly committee, make an accurate account of the expenditure 
within the ſaid quarter, and lay it before the ſaid committee, that they 
may be enabled to make an order for the levying g the Poor's Rates; and 
the diſtrict agent ſhall alſo ſettle the quota of each pariſh, and lay the 
ſame before 1 committee for their allowance, which thall be notified 
to the overſeers of the pariſh, who are to aſſeſs and collect the ſame, 

and pay it to the diſtrict agent. 

And to raiſe money for buildings, Kc. the committee may borrow a 
fm not exceeding four years Poor's Rates, and aſſign over the build- 
ings, &c. and all, or any part, of the Poor's Rates, as ſecurity for the 
principal borrowed, and intereſt. | 

No fees or perquiſites ſhall be received for any buſineſs done by virtue 
of this Act, by any agent, overſeer, clerk, or others. The appeal to 
the Poor's Rates to be to the Quarter Seſſions. 

II any diſtrict agent or overſeer, on requiſition from the diſtrict com- 
mittee to come to account, ſhall refuſe ſo to do, he ſhall be committed to 
the common gaol for a ſpace not exceeding ſix calendar months, or 
until he complies. All penalties inflicted by the Act ſhall be recover- 
able before one Juſtice of the Peace, - | 

The ſucceſs of Mr. Gilbert's plan was in a great 3 dependent 
on the regular attendance of country g r to form the county com- 

mittee, in which the whole controuling power was iritended to be veſt- 
ed, Mr. Bate Dudley, who in 1788 publiſhed ſome judicious obſervations 
to ſhew the impracticability of Mr. Gilbert's propoſals, remarks on this 
part of the Bill, which impoſes a © penalty of 4 10. for non- attendance, 
« unleſs in caſes of ſickneſs or ſome unavoidable accident,” that it's pro- 
viſions would probably be fruſtrated, « from the extreme reluctance 
40 with which country gentlemen attach themſelves to public buſineſs. 
40 To make their appearance at a Summer Aſſizes, or an occaſional 
66 Quarter Seſſions, is, (he ſays,) generally the utmoſt extent of their 
4 county exertions. As a proof of this, he inſtances the ne glected com- 


miſſions of turnpikes, ſewers, &c. © Under the dread, therefore, of 
. . 
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„ being dragged into a dry detail of unintelligible accounts, and com- 
plex items of parochial ſtatements, the chief canvaſs of gentlemen on 
te this occaſion would be, to avoid the honour of being elected to fo 
+ troubleſome an office, which muſt ſubject them to a heavy penalty for 

+ non-attendance upon it's tedious offices. 

Mr. Bate Dudley himſelf propoſes a modification and tric enforce- 
ment of the Poor Laws already enacted, and adviſes, amongſt other re- 
gulations, the appointment of a Comptroller for each hundred or divi- 

ſion of a county, with an adequate falary, with power to ſummon veſtry 
meetings of the reſpective pariſhes, in order to audite their quarterly 
accounts; to receive parochial preſentments, and other complaints 
againſt pariſh officers, upon oath, for miſconduct in the diſcharge of their 
duty; and to make returns thereof, with all other requiſite matter, to 
the Petty Seſſions, to be from thence returned to the General Quarter 
Seſſions, there to be duly enquired into, and the offending parties proſe- 
cuted at the expence of the county. He ſays, he ſees no obſection to the 
High Conſtable of the diviſion being employed in this manner, with an 
additional ſtipend, and thus raiſed, roi: an uſeleſs, to an active, civil 
officer between the Juſtice and Overſeer. 

. He thus inveſtigates the origin of the evils lie of': 

« 'To the d: ſeretionary fower, which overſeers have too long been, 
ſuffered to exerciſe, contrary to every principle of juſtice and Re 
(he ſays,) « the alarming increaſe of Paupers, as well as of Poor's Rates, 9 
15 may fairly be b 8 And all the grievances on this ſubject, now 9 
40 crying aloud for redreſs, will be found to ariſe from ſome one or other =_ 
« of the following cauſes, viz. | 

From overſeers permitting idle and diſorderly perſons to remain, 
after they find they have | JMegally obtruaed themſelves into” their | — 

« ſeveral pariſhes. | 

From fettled inhabikants being fuffeted to grow ſlothful, and live 
« without the viſible means of gaining their breadd. = 

. From the neglect. of overſeers,; in 545 ſeeing the children of Paupers | 
each brought up to proper habits of induſtry. 1 A 
From the partial iſſuing g. of parifh'c certificates. e rs 8 
"IHE From wanton and capricious 1 removals. : RT 77 os 
From groundleſs appeals to the General Quarter Seſfi ons. 40 

Vo. I. | TW * From 
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18 From the wanton . of _ money in 2 aſter 
4 F rem 1 Rates 10 partial afleſments and annexing/ cans. ol 
« thereto, not connected with the accounts of the Poor. 
In all the particulars above ſtated,” (he adds, ) „the overſeby will bo 
«. found almoſt invariably to exerciſe his on diſcretion, from the pre- 
5 * fent GUO of nn? him for ay eee * | 


"Ref petting appeals, he propoſes "a etilatione.: he FINE) 93 
from orders of removal, form a very heavy part of the parochial bur- 
thens; and that, upon a moderate calculation, two'thirds of the appeals 
heard at the Quarter Seſſions, are either totally groundleſs, or prove 
wanton litigations between neighbouring pariſhes. Indeed, no one, who 


N bas attended Quarter Seſſions, can doubt a moment but that the Law of 


Settlements proves an endleſs ſource of contention. I am fully per- 


ſuaded, that the medium expence of law proceedings relative to the 
Poor, much exceeded £ 5 3˙757. 8 che ſum e 908 ae to 


7 
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Parliament 1 in the vear „„ 


Of the unſatisfactory ſtate of theſe Returns, M. Howlett, oy Ks 5E tamiation of Mr. 
Pitt's Speech, lately pubkſhed, p. 42.9 giwes the following ſtrong innance!“ The pariſh of. 
« Dunmoyy,, at the time the returns. were made, contained about-1600 inhabitants; the pariſh. 
« of Toppesficld, ſomething more than 600. They have each of them a work-houſe, and 
the treatment of the Poor in both, in every, reſpect, is as nearly the ſame. as poſfible. The 
4 former containing | about two-thirds of inhabitants morec than the latter, their returns 
« of expenditure, ſor the end in queſtion, if made on the-ſame- principle, might be expected 
« to have been nearly in the ſime proportion. But how was tlie fact? For Dunmow, ( 60. ;. 
« for Toppesfield, 15. Iod. Had the return for Toppesfield been made on the ſame principle 
<« as that for Dunmow, it would haye been upwards of 22. ; had the return for Dunmow 
been made om the ſame principle as that for Toppeslicld, it would have been only about 
4. What then is the conclufion? Ts it that Dunmow was Haidably attentive to the em- 
&« ployment of it's Poor, and that Toppesfield was ſhamefully negligent ? By no means. The 
« only juſt coneluſion is, that their joint information, for the! purpoſe deſired, is good for 
&« nothing; and that what is thus certainly true with regard to thoſe two particular pariſhes, 
« is applicable to the reſt of the kingdom, as far as returns under this article were made. 
The cauſe of theſe two patiſhes makitig returns ſo ſtrangely different, aroſe from their having 
formed different ideas of the information required The roturn of 18. 10d; for Toppesſield 
« yas the weekly ſum per head paid to the maſter ar governor of the work-houſe for feeding 
«.the Paupers in it; the £60. for Dunmow, as far as I have been able to learn or conjecture, . 


. vas the arm caſt of. we raw materials. for. the employment of the apo 
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FROM THE REVOLUTION TO' THE PRESENT PERIOD. 39 
About this period, Mr. Beaufoy, member for Yarmouth, preſented a 
petition to the Houſe of Commons, from Mr. Wilkinſon, Proprietor of 
a very extenſive iron-foundery in the pariſh of Bradley in the county 
of Stafford, praying that his manufacturers might be deemed extra- 
*«-parochial, in order to avoid their removal to their reſpective ſettle- 
« ments; or being liable to the Rates of the pariſh where they reſide; 
e and ſtating, at the ſame time, that he will raiſe the taxes neceſſary 
«for the telief of his own Poor within themſelves, and that he will "4 
< bound; in his whole fortune, as a ſecurity for the ſame.” 

On this application, Mr. Bate Dudley obſerves : © that it ſeems im- 
«+ pohble for Parliament to comply with the prayer of o extraordinary 
« a petition ; the Legiſlature would, at no rate, venture to declare them 
5 extra-parochial, till an adequate proviſion was made for the relief of 
< their Poor, &c. And how can the ſecurity for this neceſſary fund be 
«aſcertained in fo increaſing a colony of manufacturers? Where is 
the fortune that would be deemed equal to ſuch a ſecurity ? Inde- 
<« pendent of all this, the whole doctrine of Settlements muſt be thus 
„ gyerturned, and a new code of Poor Laws framed for this particular 
<« occaſion, before Mr. Wilkinſon could poſſibly be gratiſied in fo fin- 
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B: ſhort time after the failure of Mr. Gilbert” 8 1 — Sie William . 
Young decugit forward a Bill, of which the following are the Hire | 
features. 

No denden ſhall be removed, till actually 8 prov ided, that, 
upon due ſummons, he attends the mag iſtrates, and makes oath of his 
laſt legal ſettlement - which 1 ſhall be atteſted and admitted 
as evidence of his laſt legal ſettlement in All « courts of juſtice, . ... 

Ten, years reſidence. i in a pariſh ſhall give a Pauper and his children a 
ſettlement, provided he has not been chargeable to ny 2 Suring 
that period. 2 

No perſon, W 13 ag oF . ar” fall 22 1 a element, b by 


paying taxes, by ſervice, or by apptentideſhip, unless the conſent of two 
pariſh-officrs'be indorſed en his indenthres. 6: 8 21 | 
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5 - Bills tall: wu the ſettlements of their: TEN | 
. Pariſhes -ſhall be reimburſed the enpenges of removing perſons w when | 
uk become actually chargeable. he 
The law permitting pariſhes; to farm out Air poor to be negealed. 
except that poor children, above the age of ſeven years, may be farmed 
out, to be maintained by a contract till the age of ſeventeen years. 
No publican ſhall be a church-warden, or pariſh-officer. | 
' Overſeers ſhall give an account, every ſix months, to two Juſtices, of 
the ſtock and tools provided by them for- ſetting the Poor to work; and 
of materials manufactured: and Juſtices. ſhall be empowered to direct 
them to purchaſe other materials and implements out of the Poor Rates; 
which order they muſt obey under a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 
The overſeers ſhall regiſter in a book the names, age, ſax, if married, 
if having children, of all poor perſons, | and their children receiving re- 
lief, the occaſion of receiving it, and the authority by which it was 
directed to be given; and ſhall produce this book, twice a year, to two 
Juſtices, under the like penalty *. | 


In the following form: 


Ae of the ware, ſtuff, materials and implements for ics the Poor on work! in the 
pariſh of A. October 1ſt, 17 


x ' 
k & © 


7 4 


2 
* 
. * . 4” 
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IN rs — or 8 * |Materiab r ee Sold vi of. 1 Tools and — | 
— — — — 1 28 mma —— — ; 
FF 0 
Received had. 2 ING | 4 tod TP 12 tod abel 2 1 o Received nine fpin- 
Purchaſed Rio," 4 104 3 1 2 0 F ning wheels. _| 
urchaſed coarſe Iriſh, A | ven. ditto. 
60 yards 3 15 0 30 yards, 9 ets Hal Purchaſedone ditto, 
orſted yarn, Kc. | oe made [For uſe of aged Poor| &c. &c. ed 
Flax, &e. 58 | | 
— ant &c. . U f ET D . E 2 
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The following 3 is the form of Regiſter propoſed by! Sir William 2 


Renu &f BUYS of Poor bro Collection or Relief i in the Pariſh of A. 


| 92 October iſt, 17 $1.43” 
22 | Children. | Age. | Occaſion of Relief, | | What Retier, ie how ordered, | 
| . | — — 2 5 17 
A. B. Widower. OWE 3 . 3 LM.EG JP. 
ri ne a Mary B: 137 ak Dey — Oe | 
| ; | Jane B. 2 nnn Ert Nit SO2TSDALS 1317 1 
2 ILThos. B. 3} | 8 | . 
M. N. pinſter. — — per week 2 6[Veſtry. 
| .O. ingle man. 1 59 117g [ 7 „ird eel dbajas ty L. M. Eſq. J. P. 
P. R, &c. ingle man bo | Blind. 1s (In poor-houſe. |Veſtry. 
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Two Juſtices may order overſeers to bind out poor children to per- 
ſons reſiding in the place of their legal ſettlement. | | 
In Foy to relieve agricultural labourers, who are often, during the 
winter, out of de een, the veſtry in every pariſh is epoercl, 
by notice affixed to the church door, to ſettle a rate of wages to be paid 
to labourers out of employ, from the 3oth of November to the 28th of 
February ; and to diſtribute and ſend them round 1n rotation: to the 
pariſhioners, proportionally as they pay to the Rates; to be paid by the 
perſon employing them two thirds of the wages fo ſettled, and one third 
by the pariſh-officers out of the Rates; and if any pariſhioner rzfuſes 
to pay his proportion, the Juſtices may levy treble the amount by diſ- 
treſs and ſale of his goods and chattels *. 

Power 1s given to the Juſtices to appoint a Caarintlndin overſees * 
in parifhes and townſhips, (with a competent falary,) to direct and 
controul the overſeers, and to remove or fine him for miſbehaviour; 
and to inflict penalties, not exceeding ten pounds, on e e who 
obſtruct him in the execution of his office. 
Many of Sir William Young's preliminary obſervations evince an 
intimate knowledge of the ſubje& which he diſcuſſes. It is no ſlight 
proof of the excellence of ſeveral of the meaſures which he recommends, 
that they have ſince been adopted by the e and are Se to 
weome the moſt ſalutary conſequences ' : 


This clauſe feems borrowed from a praftice, which 1s very general i in Buckinafamſkice, 
and many of the midland counties : during the winter, labourers, who are out of employ, ga 
round from houſe to houſe, and are employed, or paid, by each pariſhioner, in proportion to 
his aſſeſſment to Poor s Rates.  Eabourers, who fubſiſt in this —— are called: 200 
See pp. 29 and 384. of che Second Volume of this Work. * 


Of the utility of a Standing Overſeer, the Reader will find. ſome n in the Second 
Volume of this Work. 


3 & Not removing poor cerfoks. till actually 8 5 ſettling baſtard . (in 
certain caſes, ) with their mothers ; eſtabliſhing friendly ſocieties.” 

Sir William Young afferts, that proſecutions, ariſing from removals, are frequent, p. 32. 
Mr. Howlett, (Exam. of Mr. Pitt's Speech, 16. is of a very different opinion, and thinks that 
the Laws of Settlement have had no effect at all. I have made ſome enquiries on this ſubject, 
the reſult of which the Reader will find in various parts of the Second Volume of this Work. 
The objections to incloſures, more efpecially of commons and waſte lands, which Sir W. I. 
ſtrongly] mſiſts E . 1 Fara: a ended. = ene that e tend to increaſe _ 
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| 8 would be productive of great confuſion and diſtreſs. 


The Rev. Mr. Haunis, 3 in a pamphlet publiſhed this year, baer bene 
Jes obſervatrons reſpetting the utility of Friendly Societies. The 


principal feature of his ſcheme. is to oblige every man or woman, who 


labours for hire, and earns 38. or more a week, to contribute, out of 
their earnings, week hy, from a twenty - fourth to a twentysſixth part; and 
that every occupier of lands and tenements, inſtead of their preſent 
aſſeſſment, ſhould pay one twentieth part of the rent of their lands and 
tenements towards the relief of the Poor, to be applied to the ſame fund. 


The collections to be made every Sunday evening, by a veſtry held for 


the purpoſe. | Mr. Haweis objects to the incorporation of counties for: 
this purpoſe, or even of hundreds or diſtricts. Employers to be re- 
Jponſible for the ſubſcription of their labourers. Harveſt- men, who 


Dave their board, and menial ſervants, to pay an eighteenth _ of 
their wages. 


There are ſome hes inferior a which it n unnsbef. 
a to tranſcribe. The principal objections to Mr. Haweis's plan, and 
indeed to many other fimilar ſchemes, are, that their Friendly Societies 
are to reſt upon the baſis of a compulſory ſubſcription, which is, in 
effect, a tax. It is a moſt inequitable one, to compel, as Mr. Haweis 


propoſes, every labourer to contribute a thirty-ſixth, or twenty-fourth, 
ef their earnings, whatever they may be, to receive only 48. a week in 


time of ſickneſs or old age. He fays,'* In this caſe, every labourer and 
<4 artificer will contribute in proportion to his gain and his real ability; s 


and though, onbeing diſabled, he may not receive a larger proportion of 


4 xelief than his fellows, yet, if a worthy member of cocoa and poſ- 
6 ſeſſed of the leaſt tincture of true charity, he can have no reaſon to 
complain of the inequality of his contribution. Let him conſider, ſup- 
«poſing he earns twelve ſhillings a week, how much better he can afford 
4 to contribute four-pence, hab he who only earns fix, to contribute 
« two-pence. The one will have ſtill eleven ſhillings and eight-pence 
to provide for himſelf and family; the other only five ſhillings, and 


ten- pence. Where then is the hardihip of the ſuperior eontributor? 


The hardſhip is, that a tax of this nature offers a benefit to the Iazy, 


ata lefs price than to the induſtrious. Diverting the whole of the Poor's 


Rate at once, as the Author propoſes, from it's. uſual courſe of uppligs- 
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Several able publications on the ſubje& of the Poor Laws have made 


their appearance fi ſince the year 1787 ; and various patriotic expedients 
have been ſuggefted by philanthropic writers, for meliorating the con- 
dition of che indufkrious claſſes, It would, however, ſwell this Work 
beyond' due bounds, were I to particularize the different plans which 
have been offered to the conſideration of the Public: and to. abſtract an 
Author's propoſal, or to give a partial view of his arguments, would, 


in moſt inſtances, he Song him a manifeſt injuſtice. I muſt, therefore, 


content myſelf with referring my Readers to the many able works, 

of which he will find the titles i in the Appendix to this Volume *; and 
with affuring them, that they will find much intereſting information: 
on this ſubjeR 3 in Mr.. Ruggles's Hiſtory of the Poor; in Mr. Davis's. 

Reports of the Circumſtances of Labourers in Huſbandry ; 3 and in 
Count Rumford's Experimental Eſſays, on topits of yo leſs importance; 
to the opulent, than to the indigent claſſes of the community. 

Within the laſt ten years, a few, but very important, regulations, on 
fub ects in which the Poor are intimately concerned, have received the 
Enos of the Legiſlature. Pawn-brokers, both in the metropolis and. 
in the country, - a "this of people, to whom the diſtreſſed are often un- 
avoidably obliged to have recourſe, were regulated by ſeveral judicious: 
Acts of Parliament; which, whilſt they United the rates for money 
lent on pledges, and, by various humane proviſions, prevented the un- 
fortunate from being obliged to part with their property without a fair 
conſideration, at the Ae time impoſed ſevere penalties. on thoſe, who» 
availed themſelves of the means which ſuch ſhops are calculated to 
afford, to commit depredations on the property of others 3; This is, 
however, an evil, which, it is to be feared, too often occurs. The 


Author of the excellent Treatiſe on the police of the Metropolis, lately 
publiſhed, remarks, that. a claſs. of Karger obtain licences to become 


, 22 = Mp Voght's 8 of ſeveral ;nftitutions i in Ham- 
burgli from the year: 1988; though a work: profeſſedly: relating to a foreign eſtabliſhment; 
contains much Gref e N Ray” deſerving of hem pe the eee off our 5 
ſchools of induſtry. Lov. © cr 
* See 27 Geb. 35 e. Fa 20 Seo. E3 . 270 Ges: 3 c. 6. 3 _— + if 8. 
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Pawn brokers, He obſerves, that any e ab even a the, moſt noto- 
x, £19us. rogue; or Yagabond, who can raiſe ten pounds to pay for a li- 
2 nes, may, at preſent, ſet up the trade of a pawn- broker; and it is 
© even ſaid t that ſome have got licences, who have actually been on board. 
< the, hulks.. This Claſs, of ſwindling pawn-brokers,” he lays, are 
4 uniformly r receivers of ſtolen goods, and, under the. coyer of their 
« licence, do much miſchief to the Public; which might be prevented. | 
— in a great meaſure, by placing the power of granting licences in the 
1 hands of the magiſtrates of the diviſion upon. the footing of public- 
0 t houſes, and rendering it neceſſary for all perſons to obtain a certiſicate 
« of character before they can obtain ſuch licence, and alſo to enter 
4 into 2 recognizance for good behaviour *.” Fas. 

In I 1790, Juſtices of the Peace were empowered to viſit the work-houſes 
Within their juriſdiction, and to examine, and certify the ſtate of the 
houſes, of the Poor therein, and of their food, cloathing, and bedding, 
to the next Quarter Seſſions; and to ſummon the maſters of 3 DI ug 
houſes. to appear at the Seſſions, to anſwer complaints made againſt 
them; and Juſtices, at the Quarter Seſſions, were authorized to make ſuch 
orders and regulations, for the removing of any cauſe or , as 
they ſhould think proper. 

The ſame Act alſo empowers Juſtices of the Peace, if, upon any ſuch 
viſitation, they find the Poor in the work-houſe afflicted with any con- 
tagious or infectious diſeaſe, to make ſuch order as they think proper 
for immediately Procuring medical or other aſſiſtance, or providing 

| them with Proper food, or for ſeparating and removing ſuch Poor as are 


3 'A "Treatiſe « on n the Police of the Metropolis, 24 ed. 1 56. | 
| 11090 £1 Peꝛrſons. Amount of Licences. 


The number of 388 md the bills of mortal | 
paying a Maine of C10. a year, is ſtated at Gy 2 213 42130 
And of pawn-brokers in the country paying C5. ab - - 4310 21% 
: 5 £428 , 


It 3s added, . prograty; 1 and moſt diſtreſſed part of the community, to 
the amount of more than half a: million ſterling, is conſtantly in the hands of pawn- 
brokers in the metropolis alone. This ſeems a very moderate ſtatement. I Was preſent, 
three or four years ago, at the trial of a pawn-broker at N eweaſtle· upon Tyne, for receiving 
ſtolen goods; when it appeared, that abore 30,000 e went through his hands i in a year. 
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alflicted with the infectious diſeafe, until the next Quarter Seſſions, 
when the Juſtices aſſembled there are to make ſuch further order, and 
to direct the charges of relieving ſuch Poor to be defrayed out of the 
pariſh Rate in facks manner, as they may think proper *. 
This Act, however, does not extend to work-houſes in e 
diſtricts, which are regulated by a ſpecial Act of Parliament. 
The 32 Geo. 3. c. 45. makes ſome additions to the Vagrant Laws, | 
which have been already noticed *. The following clauſe reſpects a 1 
branch of police, which is ſtill capable of many improvements; — the 
ordering of convicts diſcharged from priſon, and perfons acquitted at 
the Aſſizes or Seſſions. It enacts, that any of his Majeſty's Juſtices 
at the Aſſizes, and the Juſtices at the General or Quarter Seſſions, or 
& any Juſtice of the Peace, {hall be empowered to order, whenever he 
or they ſhall think proper, any convict, upon his diſcharge from pri- 
« ſon; to be conveyed bypaſs, under hand and ſeal. (in the manner di- 
« rected by the 17 Geo. II. c. 5.) and to convey by paſs any perſon who 
„ ſhall be acquitted at the Aſſizes, or General or Quarter Seſſions, or 
e diſcharged by proclamation or otherwiſe, Who thall, of himſelf, or her- 
« ſelf, or by any other petſon in his or her behalf, apply to the Court 
„ whereat he or ſhe has been acguitted: or diſcharged, or to any Juſtice 
Hof the Peace, to be conveyed as aforeſaid; and this: Judge, Juſtice, or 
« Juſtices aforeſaid, ſhall certify, in ſuch paſs, that the perſon fo conveyed 
« was diſcharged from priſon; or a perſon acquitted, or otherwiſe diſ- 
< charged, at the Aſſizes or Seſſions, as the caſe may be; and ſuch | 
« convict, -0r- parlon acquitzedoors diſabinged, thall- rus fee * 
* for ſuch-paſs'*,” PE 
I ſhould- imagine chat a diſabarged. conviet aul ſeldom think of 
applying for a = to be conveyed to his pariſh, where he would proba- 
bly be beſt known, and conſequently avoided as apperſon not fit to be 
entruſted or employed. We do not ever hear of perſons of this de- 
ſcription, applying to cke overſeers for Work; pariſh money, However, 
could not be , expended more advantageouſly to every party concerned, 
than in ſupplying the miſerable outcaſts of fociety, who are turned adrift 
d rg re- from N ane e men biene, or ua 
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. tified in providing theſe unhappy mortals with the means'of returning 
done in the midland counties in the 2 of roundſmen, ) with occaſional 


giſtrate, whoſe Treatiſe on the Police of the Meti opolis I have before. 
cited, takes notice of this prominent defect in the police of the metro- 


convicts, * even if they were diſpoſed to return to the paths of honeſty, 
unleſs they make uſe of fraud and deception, by concealing that they 
have been the inhabitants of a priſon or of the hulks. At large upon 


nature upon them for both; without a home, or any aſylum to 
. « ſhelter them from the inclemency of the weather; what is to become 
of them? The police of the country has provided no place of in- 


e uſeleſs to them, becauſe no perſon will purchaſe it by employing 
- © them; and hence it is to be feared that, through the medium of theſe 
* miſerable outcaſts of ſociety, crimes are increaſed, and become a re- 
i 6 gular trade, becauſe many of them can make no other election.“ 


< querable difficulty until ſome general houſe of induſtry can be eſta- 
1486 * in the; RIO where' perſons diſcharged for a ee 


* * „ 


means of ſubſiſtence; with a temporary employment ſuffcient to main 
tain them. I ſhould imagine that pariſh-officers would be equally juſ- 


to the paths of honeſty, as in aſſiſting a day-labourer (which is often 


work during the ſeverity of an inclement winter. The able ma- 


polis and the country. No perſon, he remarks, will employ diſcharged 
<« the world, without food or raiment, and with the conſtant calls of 


« duſtry,” in which thoſe who were diſpoſed to reform might find ſub- 
<« ſiſtence in return for labour, which, in their preſent ſituation, becomes. 


The prevention of this, he thinks, will ever remain an uncon- 


opportunity of fnding,. at leaſt, a x temporary nem ſufficient to 


i maintain them . 


The 32 Geo. 3. C. 57. MON foverad' very humane and judicious 


Ee” ood reſpecting the maintenance and diſcharge of pariſh appren-. 
tices: By the 33 Geo. 3. c. 35, fome neceſſary additions were made to 


N, e 8 Act Paſſed L in 1 9 Ifeel i e to Gerkan, in this 
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place, their various proviſions z and muſt refer the Reader to the Ap- 


pendix to this Volume *, in which he will find theſe Acts at length, 


together with the very important Acts paſſed in the year 1793 and 


1794; for the relief and encouragement of Friendly Societies“; the Acts 
for the relief of the families of militia-men, which alone have made a 


very conſiderable addition to parochial (or rather county) expendi- 


ture; the Act paſſed in 1795, to prevent the removal of poor perſons 
until they become actually chargeable*; the Act to enable the guardians 


of incorporated pariſhes to increaſe the aſſeſſments within ir diſ- 


trictsꝰ; and the Act empowering Juſtices in pariſhes, where work- houſes 


have been erected (under the 9 Geo. I. c. 7.) in which the Poor are 


maintained by a contractor, to direct the overſeers, in certain circum- 
ſtances, to relieve” poor perſons at their own houſes“. 


1 nave thus briefly endeavoured to defineate the origin and progreſs 
of the Poor Laws; to point out the various ee of them, which 
have, from time to time, been recommended to the attention of the 
Legiſlature; and to notice ſuch circumſtances, recorded by our hiſtorians, 


as more peculiarly refer to the condition and circumſtances of the la- 
bouring claſſes of the community. Of the relative comforts reſulting 


to the peaſant, the artificer and the manufacturer, from the exertion of 
their induſtry in ancient and modern times, the Reader will, I truſt, be 


enabled to form ſome eſtimate from the information which I have laid 
before him; more eſpecially if he takes into conſideration (what ſhould 
always in enquiries of this nature be duly appreciated,) the degree of 
civil Uber enjoyed by the ſubject at the different periods of our hiſtory. — 


a Ses N No. vii. p. ccix. and p. cexiv. 1 See Appendix, No. viii. p. cexx. and 
p. cexxx. See 33 Geo. 3. c. 8. and 34 Geo. 3. c. 47. IF Geo. 3. c. 101. 
See Appendix, p. ccxxx.. 836 Geo. 3. c. 10. See Appendix, p. cexxx. 


6 36 Geo. 3. c. 23. See Appendix, p. ccxxx. Of the 3d ſection of this Act, Mr. Copel 
Lofft remarks, that * it is difficult to account for the different authority by which a renewal 


« of relief is to be made, compared with the original order, the former by one, the renewed 
« by two Juſtices. © This may greatly obſtruct the efficacy of an otherwiſe excellent and moſt 
c beneficial Act; as, by, the paucity of acting magiſtrates in many diſtricts, and occaſional 


« abſences, there may, for a length of time, be only one Juſtice acting in a diſtrict. The 


© power was in other reſpeCts ſo guarded againſt abuſe, that it does not ſeem to have been in 
* any need of this check.” Ann. of Agric. xxvi, 314. 


359 3-. Admitting, 
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8 as I reatlily, do, that the, Form. of a 8 — £"IY 
limited or deſpotic, is not an unęrring criterion of. the domeſtic proſpe - 
rity of nations, becauſe the defects of political. inſtitutions may, be more 
than compenſated by local adyantages, I. think it; may be fairly on- 
tended, that, in a country Which has gradually advanced from poyerty 
to wealth, and from. ſervitude to freedom, the individual comforts en- 
joyed by our forefathers may be inferred from the proportion of rights 
and liberties. which. they. could call their w] n. If, to uſe the words of the 
Learned Commentator, on the Laws-of. England, “the co! a6, (as 
was the caſe till the cloſe of Dale Civil Wars, «were g gener rally 
<«< in a ſtate of great ignorance.;!* if“ their. perſonal, wealth, before the 
« extenſion: of trade, was comparatively;{mall.; and; the, nature of their 
landed property was ſuch as kept them in continual, dependence upon 


vt their feodal lord, being uſually ſome powerful baron, ſome opulent 


— — „ 


* abbey, or ſometimes the king himſelf, I ſhould be inclined, (and I 
think with reaſon ) to infer, that, in oſe times, the ſphere of ſocial en- 
joyments was greatly circumſcribed; and the reward of labour compara- 
tively inf ignificant, | Th the fame manner, from reviewing the zra of 
freedom which has practically exiſted fi ince the Revoldtion, T ſhould 
venture to aſſert, 4 firiort, that the exerciſe of civil and. religious liberty 
muſt, from the very nature of things, h have been attended with a propor- 
tionate acquiſition of ſocial comfarts; J and that, not only the aggregate 
body of the nation muſt have advanced to wealth and independence, 
but that the portion of the community, which. conſiſts of thoſe who are 
emphatically called the Jabouring claſſes, muſt have. conſiderably bettered 


t's condition i in the courſe of the preſent century. 


Although, however, the agriculture, commerce, "and kts of 


4 the kingdom may have been conſiderably improved and extended, 


(notwithſtanding the fix expenſive: Wars which. we. have, engaged in ſince 
the Revolution,) it may, perhaps, be eontended by ſome, that the fituation 
of the induſtrious day-labourer das not been meliorated; that the re- 
Ward of labour has not riſen in proportion, either with the expence 
of the neceſſaries of liſe, or the capital of the nation; and that the very 
heavy accumulating charge of maintaining the: Poor, is a melancholy, 


| but unerring, indication or their" inereaſivg numbers, and of 2 


| N Blackſt Comm. iv. 433. 
r | ? | poverty 
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poverty and diſtreſs. among our peaſantry, and working manufacturers. 
Whether the indigent. claſſes at this day are more numerous than they. 
were at the Revolution, I cannot take upon me, peremptorily, to decide; 
but, viewing the comparative facility with which the exigencies of the 
State have in modern times been provided for, and connecting the eaſe 
of the labourer with the increaſed demand for labour, I feel no difficulty: 
in perſuading myſelf that the beneficial effects of national opulence have 
been diffuſed through every order of the State. Grateful indeed, I am, 
for the bleſſings which were conferred on this country by the Revolu- 
tion; and fully ſenſible that we owe to the force of character and ener- 
getie reſolution, which diſtinguiſhed: our forefathers at that GG. 
pon the commencement aß a new ra, in which the bounds of pre- 
« rogative and liberty have been better defined, the principles of govern- 
4 ment more thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the rights of the 
ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any other 
period of the Englith hiſtory” : : but I much doubt, whether the abili- 
ties of the Wer workman,” (as Mr. Burke calls King William,) or 
of thoſe who ſtrenuouſly co- operated with him in refeving the nation 
from deſpotiſm, raiſed that.claſs, whoſe-manual labour is thein only ſup- 
port, to an immediate unexampled pitch of cafe and comfort. They, 
indeed, laid the foundations of future greatneſs; but could not confer, 
directly, on the humble occupations of he artiſan or huſbandman, thoſe. 
domeſtic gratifieations, and. ſocial enjoyments, which can be expected 
only from ſlow and imperceptible improvement. That they, however, 
gave that tone and energy to the nation which are neceſſary to fit them. 
for induſtrious exertion, is abundant praiſe. Admitting, what ſeems to? 
be the fact, that this important epoch in our annals did not produce any 
alteration in the. Conſtitution; yet, if (as it has been juſtly obſerved, )- 
&« it changed. the maxims of adminiſtration, which have Rat Where. - = 
« ſo great an influence on the condition of the governed*;” if it in- bs 
ſpired the great maſs of the nation with that iris of thinking and 

acting s have been conducive towards rendering them more happy 

and independent ; ; the evils ariſing from the Funding Sy ſtem, which has, 


5 Blackſt. Comm. i. 21 2. 2 Mr. Burke s Two Letters, addreſſed to a Member of 
the preſent Parliament, 1796. 7th ed. 88. 5 Chalmers's, Eſtimate, 2d ed. 66. 
0 think, ES” 
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(think, unjuſtly): been aſcribed to the policy of our eat Ceres and 
his adherents“, have been more than fully compenſated. It is not my 
intention to enter into à comparative eſtimate of the reſources of the 
nation at the cloſe of the laſt, and at different times in the preſent, 
century: but 1 cannot avoid obſerving, that, at no period fince the 
death of King William, has this country ever exhibited thoſe alarming 
ſymptoms: which have ever been thought to indicate an enfeebled — 
declining induſtry, as it did in thoſe years immediately ſubſequent to the 
Revotution:” The great debility of England at that period is juſtly 
attributed to © the practice of hoarding in times of diſtruſt, which pre- 
<©ventedcirculation ;” to © the dilorders of the coin, that only augmented 
the former evil, while the government iſſued tallies of wood for the 
<-ſapplying of taxes;“ to © the inability of the people to pay taxes, 
« while they could find no circulating value, either for their labour, or 
property; to the turbulence of the Lower orders, and the treachery of 
«the Great*.” All theſe evils are now happily, in a great meaſure, if 
not entirely, removed. | 
It is not, I may add, an unfair mode of judging of the earnings, and 
conſequently of the thriving condition of the workman, to aſcertain the 
quantity of work annually performed by him. The change which has 
taken place, in this reſpeR, in England, ſince the Peace of "Ryſwick, in 
1697, is aſtoniſhing. Not to perplex my Reader with long details from 
Cuſtom-houſe Books, or Parliamentary Reports, I will briefly obſerve, ' 
from the lateſt writer on the ſubje&, that, as to our commerce, the 
imports and exports of the nation, now ſix· and. forty millions, did not 
<* then amount to ten. The inland trade, which is commonly paſſed 
«by, in this ſort of eſtimates, but which, in part growing out of the 
« foreign, and connected with it, is more advantageous, and more ſub- 
« ſtantially nutritive to the State, is not only grown in a proportion of 
near five to one as to the foreign, but has been augmented, at leaſt, | 
« in a ten-fold proportion. „» More work, then, it may be inferred, is 
done now than was performed at the Revolution; and if we admit Dr. 


Price's ſuppoſition, that our population has declined ſince that period, 


L See Swift 8 Hiſt. of the Four Laſt Tod 2 Quinn RI Cs Eſtimate, 
1 od, 59. _ 3 Mr. Burke's © Two Letters, &c.“ 7th ed. * 79, &c. 1796. 
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it wall follow, that, with fewer hands, we are more induſtrious, and, 
(if the comforts of labourers depend on the demand for labour,) more 
comfortable. And the ſame argument will hold, in a proportionable 
degree, if we ſuppoſe, what is probably the caſe, that the population of 
Great Britain, though greater than it was a century ago, has not kept 
pace with inereaſing commerce, and improving manufactures. 

It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the effects of good government, 

and the accumulations of induſtry, are confined to enriching the monied 
capitaliſt, and landed proprietor; to ſwelling the emoluments of office, 
and increaſing the ſplendour of a devouring metropolis. 
The humbleſt peaſant, in the remoteſt province of the kingdom, 1s: 
not unintereſted. in that improving ſtate of ſociety, which creates new 
wants and dependencies :. the cultivation of the uſeful arts, (even of 
thoſe which are not immediately connected with his occupation, ) are 
ultimately beneficial. to him. The 1nvigorating rays of commerce and. 
manufactures, however dazzling and telflendent i in the capital, extend 
their genial influence to the hawlet : 


&« The ſelf-· ſame ſun that ſhines upon” the © Court, g 
« Hides not his viſage from” the Cottage, but 
“Looks on alike *:“ 


Great and burthenſome as the Poor's Rate may appear, from the 
Returns which were made to Parliament in the year 1786, and from 
the more recent communications which the Reader Will find detailed in 
the Second Volume, it will be evident, from the following ſtatement of 
it's amount at different periods, that the riſe in the 8 s Rates has 
not kept pace with other branches of national expenditure, or even. 

with our increaſed ability to pay them, which may in ſome meaſure be 


aſcertained from the value of cargoes exported. at. different periods 
ence the Reſtoration *. 


bon Shakeſpeare : Winter's Tale, A: 4. W 3. 


2 The fourth column of this Table is extracted from * Chronological Account of Com- 
A in Mr. Chalmers's Eſtimate, 2d ed. 207. The value of cargoes exported is aſcer- 
tained by the Cuſtom-houſe Ledger. This valuation, however, falls conſiderably below the 
truth; and can only be uſed as a. en: to determine the ee proſperity of diffe- | 
rent periods. 3 | | 
| Years 
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- the comparative comforts OOO the lubourer in che laſt and 
preſent century, as far as they can be eſtimated from the amount of his 
Earnings, Tthalt have occaſion to ſpeak in a ſubſeqvent part of this Work. 
The detailed hiſtorical view which L have given of the various Laws, 
-which! have been enacted from time to time, concerning the Poor, has, 
I am ſenſible, already extended this Volume to too great a length. I 
feel, however, that I cannot properly concſude this enquiry, without 
entering into a ſhort inveſtigation of the principles on which the na- 
tional proviſion for the. indigent claſſes is founded; without noticing the. 
_ extenſive plan which has lately been brought forward by the Miniſter, 
fors meliorating the condition of our labourers; and, without pointing 
out ſuch circumſtances, relative to their domeſtic ſituation, and focial en- 
joyments, as appear to me to be worthy of parliamentary conſideration. 


Every man is, I conceive, bound to contribute his mite to the aggre- 
gate of general knowledge : more eſpecially, when any matter is in Con- 
'templation, which is intended to ſoften the lot of the moſt neceſſitous 
of our fellow- creatures. A phy for the relief 'of the Poor! is, indeed, 


« A great deſign | if executed well, 
17 Wanne care, and wildomtemper'd wi 2 
— 


1 — => _— AY - % 1 
— — 
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I beg leave to apprize the Reader, that the ſums under this column are to be conſidered 
as of no greater authority than the * in the various authers, frem which they are ex- 
trated, and to which I refer. 


"See p. 189. *Seep. 196. me See p. we oY See p. 230. L "S828 p. 249. 

I gee p. 264. See p. 264. ver. Er * beer 363. See p. 371. 

* Sinclair's 2 of the Revenue, ad ed. i. 297. idee. 8 id lis 22. 

25 Id. ii. 20. 14. fi. 2. Id. ii. 30. 1d. ii. 30. Id. i. 2d part,, 46. 

* Id. i. 63. : : 3 Id. i. 71. * MN i. 85. * Id. 1. 90. "©: Id. 1.93. 
2 Thompſon, | | | N 
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The Legiſlators, who ſhall attempt the arduous taſk of reducing the 
the contradictions of our Poor Laws, to one uniform ſtem | of natiogal 


benevolence ; who ſhall aim at adminiſtering; relief to the. indigent, 1 in 


the way moſt congenial to the feelings of nennt 3 but, more <ſpes 
cally, at ſuperſeding the neceſſity of oargchial aſſiſtance, by 1 rendering tha 
accumulations of humble induſtry more ſecure and more productixez 
who ſhall endeavour to train the children of the labouring claſſes, by 
public inſtruction, to order and induſtry; and, in hort, to "introduce a 
reform, which ſhall itſelf contain the ſouls of further improvement, 
and thus, efficiently, to promote the great ends of charity; will deſerve 
well of their country. For, however vitinkrliable the perfection, which 
they aim at, may be, the thorough reviſion of a complicated and cor- 
rupted code may, and probably will have the good effect of ſtimulating 
active minds to 1nveſtigate ſubjects of the hig heſt importance, and of 
thus producing the moſt beneficial conſoquences to mankind. When 
the condition of the peaſant and working manufacturer becomes a more 
general topic of enquiry, well aſcertained facts will, whilſt they level 
in the duſt the plauſible ſchemes of theoretical philanthropy, lead to 


| innumerable diſcoveries, which, though unenforced by legal regulation, 


may prove acceptable, and uſeful to the great maſs of the community. 


From the colliſion of practical reſearch, many valuable truths, and 
many profound axioms of State policy, will be ſtruck out. The coun- 
try will learn too, from the adoption of meaſures which are directed to 
advance the comforts of domeſtic life, and ſocial happineſs, among the 
moſt numerous order in the State, that all the wiſdom of the Legiſla- 
ture is not derived from, nor directed to, the Cuitom-houſe, Exciſe- 
office, or Exchequer. Even if no new regulations ſhould reſult from 
the plan which Mr. Pitt has already opened to Parliament, the nation 
will be benefited by the acquiſition of that uſeful knowledge which 
forms the baſis of political ſcience. The diſſemination of truth will 
at once facilitate the operations, and promote the great ends, of Govern- 
ment. I perſuade myſelf,” (to uſe the words of an elegant writer) 


Dr. Middleton: See the Preface to his Works. 
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the life and man, at the beſt. but ſhort and 5 
be employed more rationally or laudably, than in the ſearch of 
* knowledge; and eſpecially of that fort, which relates to our duty, 
* and conduces to our bappinefs. I look upon the difcovery of any 
thing which js true, as a valuable acquifition to ſociety ; which can- 
bly hurt, or obſtruR, the good effect of any other truth what- 
% ſoever: for they all partake of one common eſſence, and neceſſarily 
& coincide with each other; and, like the drops of rain, which fall ſe- 
4 parately into the river, mix themſelves at once with the ſtream, and 
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O O K II. 


OF NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS FOR THE MAINTEN ANCE 


OF THE POOR : OF THE ENGLISH POOR SYSTEM : PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS: OF THE DIET, DRESS, FUEL, AND HABITA- 


TION, OF THE LABOURING CLASSES IN GREAT BRITAIN : 
AND OF SLY SOCIETIES. 


CHAPTER I. 


| Relief of, the Poor. 


Tar it is a duty of every man, according to his abilities and 
opportunities, to relieve his fellow- creatures in diſtreſs; and that, in ſo 


doing, he will not more attend to the dictates of Humanity, or 1 pre- | 


cepts of Chriſtianity, than to thoſe tacit, but powerful, obligations, which, 
by the reciprocal ties of intercourſe, of wants, and of aſſiſtance, connect 
us together as members of the ſame civil ſociety; will, no doubt, be 
readily and generally admitted. It is the never-failing theme of the 
5 Moraliſt, and the Divine, that a benevolent attention to the wants of the 
Poor, is a neceſſary part of a virtuous character. The Politician is no 
leſs perſuaded, that the intereſt of the State j 18 eſſentially concerned i in 
the m_ and efficient performance of this duty: that, in reſcuing the 
Jnfant Poor from beggar) and want, the ſources of uſeful population are 
augmented: that, in a rea dy care. and cure of the S:c4 Poor, (by the reſto- 


ration of whoſe health, induſtry recovers her beſt means,) the productide | 
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Of „ 2 fiments for the Mid ah of the Poor. 716 the 
Engliſh Poor Laws : and of Mr. Pitt's 3 Bill for rhe better 
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— tf - - OF NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS . 
capital of the nation is increaſed; and that a bare ſubſiſtence for the Aged 
Poor, is no more than the fair right of thoſe, who have ſpent their beſt 
days, and exhauſted their ſtrength, in the ſervice of the Public. 

It is, however, obvious, that perſons of theſe deſcriptions are not the 
only indigent claſſes in the community." / They, indeed, compriſe all 
who cannot work ; but, together with theſe, many induſtrious, and 
more idle, are ufually four among the great body of the Poor: and 
as the infirm are avowedly proper objects of charity, it is generally con- 
tended, that the induſtrious are no leſs entitled to employment, and the 
idle not leſs loudly call for compulſion to force them to labour. Of 

the means, owe er, of attaining this very deſirable end, ſpeculative 
writers on government have forted very different opinions. In moſt 
cquntries, the prevailing idea, and practice, are, that, in the ordinary 
circumſtances of ſociety, there · is no occaſion for the interpoſition of the 
Legiſlature, to ſecure a maintenance, even for thoſe, whoſe infirmities 
diſqualify them from working ; but that both the amount and the mode 

of adminiſtering relief, to toſs who ſtand in need of relief, may, 

« tafely, be left to the diferiminating liberality of individuals, - In none, 
| however, which have attained to any tolerable- degree of opulence or 
civilization, is this principle adopted in it's fulleſt Bünde. The neceſ- 

N ſity of a permanent eſtabliſhment for ſupporting the Poor, is, I con- 
= - ceive, admitted to a certain degree, in every country, in which there 
. are public ſchools for the education af their children; diſpenſatori Es, 
® from which medicines are gratuitouſly ſupplied; hoſpitals, for the recep- 
tion and cure of the ſick; or alms-houſes, for lodging and Res 

A the aged and neceſſi tous. | 

F- | RC. * England, however, the 4 of the indigent (whether infirm, 
—_ - induſtrious, or idle) to a natianal proviſion, whatever the law may ſay 
upon the ſubject, are recognized, by the pracꝭice conſequent upon that 

Law, in their fulleſt extent; and, whilſt the ſtreams of individual cha- 
3 rity flow, as copiouſly as in other countries, through. the channels of 
= Ee: Private benevolenge, and through many great public,” but local, inſtitu- 
| tions, the poor man, whether his wants are of a permanent of tempo- 
rary nature, is aſſured, that, if he ſhould not be ſupplied from thefe 
ſources, he can ſtill baye recourſe to he gever-tailing referyoir of bs 
cial contribution. 8 + n 
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The arguments which may be advanced in favour of a national eſta- 
het for the maintenance of the Poor, I conceive, reſt W on 
the: following poſitionss 

That at no period of our hiſtory 2x the ee claſſes — able 
to Iubſiſt, without a continual and unremitting exertion of labour; that 
they are expoſed to calamities, ſuch as no human foreſight can avert, 
which may reduce them to penury and want; and that, whatever im- 
provements may take place in civil ſociety, there! is no . that 
ee the Poor will ever ceaſe out of the land.“ 

That they, whoſe capital is their labour, when ie of the means 
of exerting it, ; mult rely, during ſuch incapacity, on the aſſiſtance of 
others; and | mult either be ſupported by voluntary. contributions, or 
by a compulſory maintenance aſſigned them by the Legiſlature. 

That this obligation on the Rich, to provide a competent ſubſiſtence 
for the Poor, is S by the very nature of civil ſociety; for that, 
(to uſe the words of a right reverend Author „) however flattering to 
< the love of liberty the idea of an original compact may be, and how 
« ever uſeful to aſeertain the rights and duties of magiſtrate and ſubje&, 
yet, in reality, every man is adopted, by compulſion, into the ſociety 
of which his parents were citizens, entitled only to that portion of 
the public wealth which accrues to him by inheritance, and pre- 
+ cluded from all right of occupancy over any other; that, conſe- 
«« quently, if his parents were ſo poor as to tranſmit no patrimony to bim, 
he is born the inhabitant of a land, every ſpot. of which 1 is appropria- 
ted to ſome other perſon; that he cannot ſeize any animal or ve- 
ggetable, for his foods without invading g proper 95 and incurring the pe- 
= nalty of the law; “ that, conſequently, in order, to acquire any of thoſe 
articles, which are eſſential to his exiſtence, and. which are ultimately 
derived from land, he muſt, in return, devote the ſtock he polleſſes, | his 
perſonal induſtry, to the ſervice of the Rich, or, in other words, to the 
ſervice of thoſe Who have. capital to employ him; and that they, i in re- 
turn, are bound, in juſtice, to allpy- him a ſhare, of hjggearnings, pr ROY — 

tioned to the, beneſit which. — from bis s 0 fully, ad, e- 

quate to ſupply him with che, neceſſaries of life. 
Dr. Woodward, LD a Tlojne,—See- his.“ aeg! to 6 Public,. * 
. Expedjency of a regulan Plan for the Maintenance. nuf Government.of the Pogrin Ireland.” 
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Or MATION A ESTABLISHMENTS = 

The eminent Divine above quoted, on this point, aſks the following 
* pertinent -queſtion : If the poor man's rich neighbours are not 
bound, in juſtice, to provide for him a competent maintenance, he de- 
mands, < by what right did they take upon them to enact certain laws, 


for the Rich compoſe The legiſlative body in every civilized country,) 
< which compelled that man to become a member of their ſociety; 


< which pretluded him from any ſhare in the land where he was born, 


any uſe ef it's ſpontaneous fruits, or any dominion over the beaſts of 
« the field, on pain of ſtripes, impriſonment, or death? How can they 
« juſtify their excluſive-property in the common heritage of mankind, 
< tinleſs they conſent, in return, to provide for the ſubſiſtence of the 
Poor, who were excluded from thoſe common. kink by the laws of 
L the Rich, to which they were never parties??? | 
If the Rich, therefore, are bound in juſtiee to 'pelieve iow: poorer 
neighbours, when they become incapable of bartering their labour for 
fubfiſtence, (and that it is the intereſt of the Rich to affiſt them, in ſach 
circumſtances, has been already ſhewn,) the only remaining queſtion 
ſeems to be, whether this defirable end will be beſt effected by givin g 
the Poor a legal right to a maintenance, or by leaving them to uncon- 
Arnd Thirty ? To adopt the latter meaſure, it * been often con- 

tended, is to load the conſiderate, the induſtrious, and the benevolent, 
not only with the ſupport of the improvident, the idle, and the worth- 
leſs, but with the whole of that burthen, which ought to be/eGually 
borne by the unfecling and the eovetous, in proportion to their ability. 
It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that there requires but little experience 
in charitable colleftions to enable a man to pronounce, that a ſubſerip- 
tion, which depends on voluntary ec ontribution, although, perhaps, pa- 
tronized, at firft, even by the ſordid, from motives of vanity and oſten- 
tation, and by the avaricious, with vie ws of intereſt, would very ſoon 

de doomed to rely wWholly on the liberal and humane for ſupport. 

"ts alſo farther contended, that the arguments in fayour of a na- 
tional eſtab lift for the ſupport of the Poor, are not at all weakened 
by the poſſibility, that the certainty of relief, which fach a ſyſtem holds 
out to innocent perſons, fuffering under unmerited and unaveidable diſ- 
treſs, will inevitably ee e ena less deſerving object: into 
3 and ext qualities h, howe 
6 | they 
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they may be regarded by the mere Moraliſt, are claſſed by the Politician 
among the worſt vices. But to this ſuggeſtion Dr. Woodward unan- 
ſwerably replies, by putting the caſe of an idle prodigal man, who, in 
the extremity of age or ſickneſs, cries out for food or medicine, and 
—_ « if any one can avow, that we ſhould ſuppreſs every tender feel- 
g. ſtop our hand, when, by the inſtin& of compaſſion, it is ſtretching 
9 relief to him, and, with a ſtoical indifference, ſuffer him to verith, 
from a deep and doubtful ſpeculation, whether ſuch relief may not 
encourage idleneſs, and become, in the end, a political evil“? ? 


It may be further urged, that, where the Poor are not ſupported 
from a national fund, a country muft be expoſed to all the evils atten- 
dant on vagrancy, and mendicity 3 ; that a law prohibiting a Pauper, who . 
had no other reſource, from begging, would be neither wiſe, humane, 
nor practicable; and that, in all countries, where there is no regular 

eſtabliſhment, to which the Poor, in caſes of need, may reſort, begging 
is either expreſsly permitted by the laws, or connived at by the magi- 
ſtrates; and, that ſuch connivance will ever be the conſequence of lis 
equally impolitic and unjuſt, for the ſame reaſon that j juries are induced 
to acquit offenders, when the puniſhment affixed by the law to their 
crimes is extremely ſevere: that begging, thus fanctioned, will be fol- 
lowed by two deſcriptions of perſons; the really deſerving object of 
relief, who begs from neceſſity ; ; and the idle impoſtor, who makes beg- 
ging a trade : that the importunate and undeſerving will too often ex- 
tort, from the wearied hand of charity, what had been denied to un- 
feigned, though perhaps fuſpected, diſtreſs: and that, even among real 
objects of 894 25 (who have an equal claim to aſkſtance, but not to an 
equal ſhare of aſliſtance,) accidental circumſtances will ſometimes ſup- 
ply one perſon in want, with perhaps more than adequate ſapport; whilſt 
another, whoſe conduct has been more meritorious, and whoſe wants, 
if properly underſtood, would be found to be 4 more prefft ng, ſhall, 


be paſſed by, unheeded, and — eee 
ni 2138 e . a EG A | 


pe Jewiſh Law very baia bes in as la © Si paper accedat 
nem non cognoſcunt, dicatgque efurjo non inquirant de eo an fraugulentus fit ; ſed ſtatim 
4 Ji ei quo paſcatur.” —© 81 A te petat eleemoſynam, et nihil fie in manu Pal 

e quod des 5 placabis eum bonis verbis; prohibitum, enim, eſt objurgare pauperem, vel 
_ * vocem attollere contra ipſum, quoniam cor illius fractum eſt.“ Maimonides, de Jure Pau- 
nere * Prideaus's Trandhtiony 73. 101. — da the Anc. Stat. th ed. 540. 
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 Pheſsare: tie iprincipal: arguments, which have been, or Which, I 

think; may be, advanced in favour of a national proviſion for the Poor: 
and as they have been faithfully ſtated and urged, it ſeems to be but fair 
to contraſt them with ſome on the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion; Which, 

to many, may perhaps appear to be equally concluſive and ſatisfactory. 
With reſpect to the neceſſity of that unremitting labour, which al- 
ut every political writer, (Whether friendly or adverſe to the Poor 
Syſtem,) inſiſts on. for the promotion of individual happineſs and na- 
tional proſperity, it may be queſtioned, whether it is not holding out a 
very diſcouraging proſpect to the efforts of men in ſocial life, to tell him, 
that, whatever, improvements may take place in civilization, it muſt 
ever be the lot of a conſiderable portion of the community to conſume 
their days, with the exception of the ſhort. intervals requiſite for meal- 
| times and keit, in continued and unceaſing bodily labour. Can that 


S & 8 <5 A 


Wa 


only of a machine, or, in other words, where . can exerciſe no intel- 


lectual ed nor diſplay a ſingle virtue, beſides that of patient ſub- 
miſſion, be conſidered as having nearly approached that Ko Oe of. per- 


fection of Which human, ace en are ſuſceptible What can be 


more deplorable than the condition of thoſe, whom, the thirlt of gain 
has ſeduced, not only into toilſome, but alſo into unwholfome ©. 
The ſuceeſsfuli imitator of Lord Bolingbroke' $ ſhy ler i in his Vindication 
« of Natural Society, ſuppoſes, « that there are, in Great Britain, up- 
” « wards of an hundred thouſand people employed i in lead, tin, iron, cop- 
* per, and coal mines; theſe unhappy wretches ſcarce ever ſee the light 

of the ſun; they are buricd in the bowels of the earth; there they work, 
*ata ſevere and diſmal taſl „ without the leaſt proſpect of being deli- 
« « vered from it; 3 they ſubſiſt upon the coarſeſt and worſt ſort of fare; 
« they have their health miſerably impaired, and their live es cut ſhort, by 
6d « bein perpetually confined in the « cloſe vapour of theſe malignant mi- 
4 nerals. An hundred thouſand more at leaft are tortured, without remiſ- 
40 1 by the ſuffocating ſmoke, intenſe fires, and conſtant drudgery, 


* neceſlary 1 je: refining and managing th -produas af. thoſe mines. 


2 Although many of the proceſſes on metals are found to be extremely detrimental to 
3 the health. of be workmen, it is, pleaſing to reflect, that, in ſeveral of our manufactories, 
ee in works, J fuch improvements haye, of ate years, taken place, as have 


e Neben of 6 of the renne without leſſening the profits of the proprietor, 
Although 
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Although this repreſentation of many of the calamities of Coil life is 
adduced as a ſpecimen of Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle of reaſoning, yet it. 


feems to be far from exaggerated. Indeed, Mr. Burke himſelf, in his 
Reflections on the een in France,“ expreſſes himſelf, (and in 
my opinion, very humanely, and juſtly,) in the ſame manner '. In repro- 
bating the e of church property in France, he ſays, that re- 
gular eccleſiaſtics * are as uſefully employed, as if they worked from 
% dawn to dark, in the innumerable ſervile, degrading, unſeemly, un- 
„ manly, and often moſt unwholſome and peſtiferous occupations, to 


cc which, by the 7 oeconomy, ſo many wretches are inevitably doomed. 
«& Tf it were not,“ (he adds,) ** generally pernicious to diſturb the natu- 


ral courſe of things, and to impede, in any degree, the great Wheel of 
e circulation, which is turned by the ſtrangely TR de of theſe un- 
« happy people, I ſhould be infinitely more inclined forcibly to reſcue 
e them from their miſerable induſtry, than violently to diſturb the tran- 
« quil repoſe of monaſtic quietude. Humanity, and, perhaps, policy, 
might better juſtify me in the one, than in the other. It is a ſubject, on 
a 8 I have often reflected, and never reflected without feeling from 
* it. I am ſure, that no conſideration, except the neceſſity of ſubmitting 
ce to the yoke of * and the deſpotiſm of fancy, who, in their own 


* 


6 imperious way *, wlll diſtribute the ſurplus produce of the ſoul, can 


fer juſtif⸗ 
: Reflections, &c. 238. 


2 The working of mines ſeems to have been productive of more immediate hardſhips on 
the perſons ſo employed, than almoſt any other occupation whatſoeyer: it was, therefore, 
in ancient times, the peculiar allotment of flaves : the Reader will perhaps will be ſurpriſed 
to be informed, that this ſtate of ſervitude actually exiſted in this kingdom, not longer than 
twelve years ago. It appears from the language of the Legiſlature, that a miner, in the 


Northern parts of Great Das; was as merck een property as a villein re- 


gardant. | 
« Whereas, by the Statute Law of Scotland, as explained by the Judges of the Courts of Law 


© there, many colliers and coal-bearers, and ſalters, are in a ſtate of llavery or bondage, bound 


c to the colleries and ſalt-works, where they work for life, transferable with the colleries and 
« ſalt-works, when their original maſtcrs have no further uſe for them: and whereas perſons 
« are diſcouraged and prevented from learning the art or buſineſs of colliers or coal-bearers, 
© and falters, by their becoming bound to the colliers' and falt. works for life, where they 
« ſhall work for the ſpace of one year, by 'means of which, there are not a ſulficient number 
ec of colliers, coal-bearers, and ſalters, i in Scotland, for working the quantities of coal and 
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a or NATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


" juſtify the toleration of ſuch trades and employments. in a well re- 
% gulated State.“ 


Far be it, however, from me to inſinuate, that, in 8 the exten 
ſton of any of the arts is injurious to ſociety. The buſy labours of the 


| loom and the anvil, in many reſpects, no doubt, advance it's comforts. 


and it's happineſs : the diſcovery of any power in nature, the applica- 
tion of any produQtion of the earth to the uſes of man, are, unqueſtion- 
ably, acquiſitions of uſeful knowledge. It is, however, a juſt ſubject of 

regret, that the purſuit of theſe deſirable, and ſometimes attainable, ob- 
jects, ſhould ſo often be carried on by contrivances of human ingenuity, 
ſach as, in their firſt operations at leaſt, are avowedly ſubverſive of the 
health and the morals of the perſons, whom they employ. In all ſuch 
caſes, there ſhould be ſtrong evidence of the probability, that the ſum of 
good which will ultimately be derived from the adoption of new mea- 
ſures, (either i in the enlarged ſcale of general politics, or in the more li- 
mited ſphere of Are and con merces) will greatly overbalance 
the immediate ill effects, which are known to be unavoidable, before 
we eagerly graſp at new projects, by which certain evil muſt be in- 
flicted, for the hope only of contingent advantages. No one can have 
peruſed Adam Smith's Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the 
Wealth of Nations,” without being ſenſible that the diviſion of labour 
is the fruitful ſource of improvement: and that, whilſt it increaſes the 


alt neceſſarily wanted; and many new · diſcovered coals remain unwrought, nor afe 8 


6 2 ſufficient number of ſalters for the ſalt- works, to the great lofs of the owners, and diſad- 
vantage to the public : and whereas the emancipating or ſetting free the colliers, coal- 
« bearers, and ſalters, in Scotland, who are now in a ſtate of ſervitude, gradually, and upon 
« reaſonable. conditions, and preventing others from coming into ſuch a ſtate of ſervitude, 
66 | would be the means of increaſing the number of colliers, coal-bearers, and alters, to 
« the great benefit of the public, without doing any injury to the prefent maſters, and would 
te remove the reproach of allowing ſuch a ſtate of ſervitude to exiſt in a free country.” 
Preamble to 15 Geo. 3. c. 28.——Before the paſſing of this Act, Mr. Pennant remarked, 
that, i in Scotland, thouſands of our fellow-ſubjeQs were. the property of their landlords, ap- 


purtenances to their eſtates, and to be transferable with them to any purchaſer. He adds: 


„ multitudes of colliers and falters are in this ſituation, who are bound to the ſpot for their 


| 40 lives: and even ſtrangers, who come ta ſettle there, are bound by the ſame cruel cuſtom, 
: 10 unleſs they previouſly ſtipulate to the contrary. Should the poor people remove to another 
a « « place, on a temporary ceflation of the works, they are liable to be recalled at will, and con- 


1 trained to return on ſevere penalties.” Tour] in Scotland, ed. 1776. Part 24, 203. 
; CD 4 | aggregate 
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aggregate wealth of the country, it no leſs promotes the comforts of 
the individual, whenever it adds to his productive powers, without debi- 
litating his frame, weakening his underſtanding, or debaſing his morals. 
That this, however, is too Frequently the effect of the diviſion of labour, 
this great political writer ſeems, to have been fully convinced. His re- 
marks on this ſubject, (with a flight degree of qualification,) may be 
admitted as mcontrovertible. He ſays : In the progreſs of the divi- 
ſion of labour, the employment of the far greater part of thoſe Who live 
<« by labour, that is, of the great body of the people, comes to be confined 
to a few very ſimple operations; frequently to one or two. But the 
<* underſtandings of the greater part of men are neceſſarily formed by 
„ their ordinary employments. The man whoſe whole life is ſpent in 
« performing a few ſimple operations, of which the effects, too, are per- 
<« haps always the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, has no occaſion to 
« exert his underſtanding, or to exerciſe his invention, in finding out ex- 
pedients for removing difficulties which never occur, He naturally 
<« loſes, therefore, the habit of ſuch exertion, and generally becomes 
&« as ſtupid and ignorant as it; is poſſible for a human creature to become. 
* The torpor of his mind renders him not only incapable of reliſhing, or 
« bearing a part in, any rational converſation, but of conceiving any 
40 generous, noble, or tender ſentiment; and, conſequently, of forming 
« any. juſt judgment concerning many. eyen of the ordinary duties of 
70 Private life. Of the great and extenſive intereſts of his country, he 


- 4 r 


« have. been then to render him „ he! is 2 incapable f 
« defending | his country, in War. L > he uniformity of his, ſtationary life 
e naturally corrupts the courage of his mind, and makes him regard 
40 with abhorrence. the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a 
« ſoldier, It corrupts even the activity of his body, and renders him 
66 « incapable. of. exerting his ſtrength with vigour and perſeyerance, i in 
, any other employment than that to which he has been bred. His 
« dexterity at his own particular trade ſeems, in this manner, to be a 
6c quired at the expence of his intellectual, ſocial, and martial virtues. 
But, in every improved and civilized, ſociety, this is the, ſtate into 
„ which the labouring Poor, that is, the great body of -the people, muſt 
e 155 unleſs Government take ſome pains to —— * 
Wealth of Nations, 5th ed. iii ollen ng re 
3H 2 This 
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This picture is, perhaps, ſomewhat too highly coloured: I believe the 
martial ſpirit of thoſe regiments, which are compoſed entirely of manu- 
facturers, is not leſs conſpicuous, than that of a corps formed of agricul- 
tural labourers. A tailor's trade is extremely ſedentary, and would, (it 
might be ſuppoſed,) diſqualify a man for military exettion; and yet, 
6⁸ Mr. Pennant remarks 5 General Elliot's regiment of Light Horſe, 
which was formed out of the choice ſpirits of the trade, performed pro- 
digies of valour, worthy of their predeceſſor in arms, the great Johannes 
Aecutus*. It is probable, however, that an experienced General, although 
he might value heroes of this deſcription for a coup-de-main, would 
prefer the weather-beaten peaſant i in the more fatiguing operations of 
_ warfare. - X 
"Intenſe application to any kind of bodily labour 1s generally admitted 
do be peculiarly i injurious to children: their bodies, whilſt they are in a 
growing ſtate, require much more air and exerciſe than are required by 
thoſe who are more advanced in life. Habits of induſtry and perſeve- 
Tance are undoubtedly of fo much importance, that they cannot be too 
early or too ſtrongly inculcated. Theſe, however, may be, (and, I am 
perſuaded, are,) in general, acquired at home, by the children of the 
labouring claſſes, full as effectually, and at leſs coſt and leſs riſque, than 
in OEM ſchools, or in manufactories. The objections which have 
been repeatedly urged againſt parochial work-houſes, and houſes of in- 
duſtry; that, by removing the young from their parents, they deſtroy all 
a domeſtic connections; that, under the laſh of a taſk-maſter, the freedom 
of the Britiſh ſpirit is broken; and that, reared in crowds, the riſing 
generation loſe the ſpring of health in contagion and reſtraint*; ſeem to 
ve! no leſs applicable to thoſe places, i in Which great numbers of boys and 
girls are thronged together, at the ſpinning wheels, the loom, or any 
other mechanical employment. It may, perhaps, be worthy the atten- 


tion of — p to conſider, whether any manufacture, which, in 
1 . | | | 858 order 
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_ * See Howlett's © Inſufficiency of the cats, en and Sir William wong. g « Cankders- 
Ben en the Sabje@of Poot-houkes," ». +74, 021 Me ron Meins 1 

Mr. Giſborne remarks, that © of ck which injure the Health of the ene, 


« not by any noxious quality in the article Open upon, but by external W 
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order to be carried on ſucceſsfully, requires, that cottages and work- 
1 Wc be ranſacked for poor children; that they ſhould be em- 
| * 


1 « uſually qttending the operation, an example may be produced in that of cotton. The 
c ready communication of contagion to numbers crowded together, the acceſſion of virulence 
from putrid efffuvia, and the injury done to young perſons through confinement and too 
© long, continued labour, are evils which we have lately heard aſcribed to cotton-mills, by 
£& perſons of the firſt, medical authority aſſembled: to inveſtigate the ſubject. To theſe muſt 
&« be added an evil which ſtill brands with diſgrace the practice of ſome cotton-mills, the 
« cuſtom of obliging a part of the children employed there to work all night; a practice 
« which muſt greatly contribute towards rendering them feeble, diſeaſed, and unfit for other 
" Oye) when * are diſmiſſed at a more advanced period of youth from the manufactory.“ 
| © Enquiry into the Duties of Men,” &c. ed. 1795. ii. 376. 
In the id (it would ſeem from Dr. Aikin's Deſcription of the Country round 
Mancheſter, 1795, 4to. p. 219.) e children of very tender age are employed ; many of them 
ec collected from the a in London and Weſtminſter, and tranſported in crowds, as 
% apprentices to maſters reſident many hundred miles diſtant, where they ſerve, unknown, 
« unprotected, and forgotten by thoſe to whoſe care nature or the laws had conſigned them. 
« Theſe children are uſually too long confined to work, in-cloſe rooms, often during the 
cc whole night; the air they breathe, from the oil, & c. employed in the machinery, and other 
© circumſtances, is unjurious; little regard is paid to their cleanlineſs ; and frequent changes 
from a warm and denſe, to a cold and thin“ atmoſphere, are prediſpoſing cauſes to ſickneſs 
e and diſability, and particularly to the epidemic fever which ſo generally is to be met with 
« in theſe factories, It is alſo much to be queſtioned, if ſociety does not receive detriment 
from the manner in which children are thus employed during their early years. They are 
« not generally ſtrong to labour, or capable of purſuing any other branch of buſineſs, when 
« the term of their apprenticeſhip expires. * The females are wholly uninſtructed in ſewing, 
« knitting, and other domeſtic. affairs, requifite to make them notable and frugal wives and 
e mothers. This is a very great misfortune to them and the public; as is ſadly proved by a 
* compariſon of the families of labourers in huſbandry, and thoſe of manufacturers in gene- 
tc ral. In the former, we meet with neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and comfort; in the latter, with 
« filth, rags, and poverty, although their wages may be nearly double to thoſe of the huſband- 
man. It muſt be added, that the want of early religious inſtruction and example, and the 
numerous and indiſcriminate aſociation i in theſe A are wy uno die to their 
future conduct in life“ 1 Art ö 
It is but fair to remark from the ſame Pe ag that“ 8 FR theſe: grievances have | 
ce been adopted in many factories, with true benevolence, and much: ſucceſs.” 7 
It is juſtly remarked by Mr. Giſborne, that the ſituation of pariſh children, xanſported; a as 
is often the caſe, from work-houſes in the metropolis, to factories in diſtant counties, demands 
the protecting interference of the Legiſlature: Government can never be better employed 
than in meaſures which tend to promote the comforts, the health, and the morals of the peo- 
ple. As — have no power of entering the work - ſhops of manufacturers, for the pur- 


* Warm and denſe—icold and thin. Is this philoſophical ? 
poſes 0 
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ployed, by turns, during the greater. part of the night, and robbed of 
that reſt which, though indiſpenſable to all, is moſt required by the 
young; and that numbers of both ſexes, of different ages and diſpo- 
ſitions, ſhould be collected together 1 in ſuch a manner, that the contagion | 
'of example cannot but lead to profligacy and debauchery 3 ; will add to 
the ſum of individual, or national, felicity. I have not the means of 
laying before the Public particular inſtances of the bad effects (both 
with regard to health and morals,) of manufactures, which employ a 
large body either of grown people or of children. The advantages and 
diſadvantages retains from this branch of induſtry, have neyer, per- 
-haps, been fully inveſtigated. In the preceding part of the volume, the 
intimate connection which appears to fubſiſt between manufactures 
and a national Poor“ have been flightly touched on: but to purſue 
the ſubject through all it's intricacies and windings would require a 
diſtinct Eſſay, wor much exceed the limits of my plan. It is more 
conſentaneous to the views of this work, to conſider thoſe two important 
qusſtions; firſt, how far the Public has any right or authority to inter- 
fere in, and controul the education of the penple ; ; and, next, admitting 
the right, how far .it is either their duty or their intereſt ſo da e. 
On both theſe points men of great name have differed exceedingly. 
In 1765, the celebrated Dr. Brown 1 his Thoughts on 
Ke Civil Liberty, Licentiouſneſs, and Faction:“ in which he NY 
with great earneſtneſs and force, the danger that threatened. the State 
from the circumſtance of every eee man being left at liberty to 


poſes of —— the tredmhent of thaakibdnen mae as the latter are gene- 
rally kept in à ſott of eonſinement, which, in a great meaſure, deprives them of the power of 
lodging complaints; Mr. Giſborne tells us, that he knows, from indiſputable authority, that 
.cruel puniſhments have been inflicted/on ſuch as have found means of complaining, in order 
to deter them and their companions from ſimilar attempts. He fuggeſts, that the London 
pariſh-officers ſhould be obliged to keep accurate regiſters of apprentices ſent out ʒ (this they are 
-obliged to dothy Geo. 3. 0. 39. 20.) / that quarterly returns of the ſtate of theſe apprentices 
ſhould be tranſmitted from the ſeveral:factories, and be authenticated by the ſignatures of the 
neighbouring magiſtrates ; and that the: latter thould be authoriſed and required to viſit the 
actories, anth carefully to inſpect the tuation and treatment of the children. © Enquiry into 
the Dutier of Menz et. 1i.379.—Porbaps it might not be amiſs to introduce ſome ſuch re- 
gulations-as' theſe here ſuggvſted into —— — un nen forward 
** 

OT 6h. 
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form of education, to which all the members of the community ſhould 


perfection, ) is founded on opinion: inaſmuch as no {kill nor force can 
render any government efficient and durable, when the opinions of 
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edncate his children, not only without a reverence for the laws and re- 
ligion of his country, but in an abfolute contempt of them. The only, 
remedy for this great defect, he conceived to be a general and preſcribed 


legally ſubmit : and the right of the State to impoſe ſuch authoritative 
code of education, he argued, was founded in reaſon, and ſanctioned by 
the example of ſome of the freeſt States of antiquity. 

Now, the aim and object of every inſtitution, in which the Public is 
concerned, is to render mankind good, 1n order that they may be happy. - 
Neither of theſe ends is it poſhble to attain, 1n any tolerable degree, 
otherwiſe than in ſociety ; for this, then, the ſocial ſtate is formed, and 
governments inſtituted : and for this, ſeminaries of learning, in like 
manner, are inſtituted, to dire& the naſcent paſſions, and we the 
infant reaſon into ſuch habits of thinking and acting, as may beſt pro- 
mote, not only the weal of each individual, but the genen welfare. 
In a certain ſenſe, Government, (that is, Society in it's ſtate of 


thoſe who are to be governed are generally adverſe to it. And opinions 

on principles are not innate. Men are not, all at once, but gradually, 

to be trained to political, as well as to moral, rectitude; the former 

being indeed only the completion and perfection of the latter; becauſe 

no policy 1s wiſe or good, which is not founded on pure morality. - 

Every Legiſlature, Gas Monteſquieu, ſhould make all it's other inſti- 
tutions correſpond with it's government: that is to ſay, every indivi- 

dual in a nation, being one of the great family of the nation, ſhould be 
brought up in a way ſuitable to the views of the great houſhold; juſt 

as individual parents bring up and diſpoſe of their children; not merely 

with views, confined to the children alone, but with ſome reference to - 
the general intereſts of the family. But this cannot be done unleſs | 3 
Government gives the impulſe. As well. .may we fancy, that, of itſelf, 858 
« the ſea will ſwell, and that without winds the billows will inſult the 

« adverſe ſhore, as that the groſs maſs of the people will be moved and 

« elevated, and continue, by a ſteady and permanent direction, to bear 

66 nne point, without the inffuence of ſuperior authority or ſuperior 


4 mind.“ 
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mind. To impreſs the people with that energy of character Which 
conſtitutes a. great nation, cannot be effected by thoſe (I may almoſt ſay, 
negative,) exertions of Government, which ſecure to individuals the free 
application of their induſtry, and protect them in the enjoyment of their 
property. It is the duty, I conceive, of thoſe, who, from their ſuperior 
wealth, virtue, or abilities, become the leading members of the com- 
munity, to promote the advancement of moral endowments, no leſs than 
to adminiſter to the phyſical neceſſities of their fellow- creatures. In 
offering inſtruction to the riſing generation, both in the principles of our 
religion, and in the uſeful worldly ſciences, in ſuch a way as does not vio- 
late parental feelings and authority, (of which all popular Governments 
are tender ;) a Governitient ſupplies the Public with the beſt elements of 


political knowledge, and the firmeſt foundations of moral virtue. Far 
From being adverſe to free diſcuſſion and popular enquiries, education, 


when foſtered, encouraged, and extended by the ruling powers of the 


country, becomes it's beſt preſervative. It holds the mirror up to public 
men and public conduct; and, in proportion to the light which it 


TON; exhibits them to the world with leſs miſrepreſentation. | 
Public opinion, even whilſt it is merely ſpeculative, is by no means 
a thing of indifference to the Public; becauſe it naturally and unavoid- 


ably bs great influence on the public practice. If, therefore, every 
Society, or every Goverument (for, in this caſe at leaſt the terms 


8 ſynonimous,) has, as is certainly the caſe, a right to deviſe aud 


purſue means to enſure the continuance of their own exiſtence and 
welfare, they: muſt alſo, for the reaſons juſt ſtated, unavoidably have the 
right, by leading, though not by driving, to regulate the public opinion. 
And what elſe is the regulation of the publie opinion, but education? 
Social man is for ever under pupilage; and even national laws are but 
ſo many rules of education. And, happily for the world. the public 
mind, capable as it is of being miſled, may alſo, by due attention, both 
on the dt; 180 er- and vo A of wich h be wn to what 
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ability which they poſſeſs to influence public opinion. They are as 
much concerned to inculcate right notions, and to reſtrain erroneous 
ones, as they are to promote right conduct. In one way or other, both 
leading men and public bodies become the fountain of all public prin- 
eiples. And governments, no leſs than individuals, have every en- 
couragement to induce them to be careful to cultivate right principles 
in early life, when alone they can be cultivated to any g Good purpoſe. 
«-Albeit good laws have always been reputed the nerves or ligaments 
of bomnae ſociety, yet are they no way comparable in their effects to 
+ the rules of good nurture. For, it is in civil, as it is in natural, plan- 
© tations, when young tender trees (though ſubject to the injuries of 
* air, and in danger even of their own flexibility) would yet little want” 
* any under-proppings and un if at firſt they were well faſtened 
in the root“. 

- True and important as theſe poſitions may be, it muſt be eonfelſed, that 
ſome ancient States, (the perfection of whoſe inſtitutions have received 
a praiſt they do not deſerve,) took a very ſingular method of enforcing 
them. Some regarded children not merely as belonging to thoſe who, 
under Providence; were 'the inſtruments” of Frimz them into the 
world; but as the property of the public: and the magiſtrate, rather 
than the parent, took charge of their education. Along with a com- 
munity of wives, Lycurgus "alſo ordained a kind of community of chil- 
dren. ' Fathers had not the care of their 'own children. As ſoon as a 
child was born, it was delivered to the Officers of the State; © who 
« jnitiated them early in the manners, the maxims, the exerciſes, the 
<'toils ; in a word, in all the mental and bodily acquirements and habits 
e which correſponded with the genius of the State. Family connexions 
had no place. The firſt and leading object of their affection was the 
4 general welfare: This tuition was carefully continued, till they . 
a vere enrolled in the liſts of men. To ſecure the manners thus ac- 
cc, quired, they were prohibited from travelling into other countries, leſt 
* _ ſnhould catch infection from ill example: and on 1 the ſame = und 
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4 g all ** from ſtrangers were forbidden. Thus were they ftr ongly 
| 22S + and unalterably poſſeſſed with the love of their country*. + 
All theſe principles and reaſonings have been roundly and colaraont- 
ly objected to, and moſt of them refuted, by modern writers. T heir 
objections, Lappreheud, are faithfully and fully collected and ſtated by 
g via political, as well as polemical, veteran, Dr. Prieſtley, 3 in his Eſſay 
on the Firſt Principles of Government. n 
There are ſundry objecti 


ions urged by the Doctor again the. inter- 

ference of Government, ia any manner or degree, in the direction or con- 

trout of the education of the people: many of his arguments appear to 

me to be very objectionable ; but as it is no part of the plan of this work 

either to write an anſwer to Dr. Prieſtley, or a nn on national 

education, I decline a particular diſcuſſion of them. 

\ Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that though, inſtructed in my Wah as 

I bleſs God I am, by the laws of the land, and the religion of my coun- 

try, IL wiſh not to {ee either parental authority „or paxental duty, 
abridged in a ſingle atom of what it now pqſſeſſes; Lam no leſs anxious 

to ſee the Legiſlature. alſo continue to watch over the education of the 

people, with parental ſolicitude and tenderneſs. To me, I own, it 

| {eems not likely to anſwer. any very good purpole to argue too euriouſly 

about. abſtract rights and duties of this nature. No, government either 

= has, or preteuds to have, any ſuch abſolute right to controul a parent in 

-4 all that they aim at, or can have any motives. inducing them to aim at, is 

to take: ſome care and pains to prevent any, parent's bringing up his 

children, if any ſhould. be found weak. and wicked, enough to do fo, in 

Misco les and cen — to rere weal; nd alſo to ſee, 


— 
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i Dr. "Reon g's « Thoughts of, Gini 1 Liberty, | { GE: 465 Such too i The lone. of their 
country to be found among ſavage nations at pre nt, The "Efquimau Indians, who were 


ED. brought into England a few years ago, were miſerable among the comforts of 'civilization ; ; 
add turned witlt cagernefets their own barbarous tribes. The Spartan poliey of education, 


iq a ch leaſt of it, was, adverie to every. ſocial. propenſity, and inimical, to, every ſociab 
improvement, I have no idea of the general welfare of a State, but as compoſed of the welfare 


of individuals ; nor can I conceive it poſhble that this ſhould be promoted by a government, 


. which is not; (to uſe Mr. Burke's Words, ) i eloſely cone Gel in K's moſelficient 22 wr 
| indict feeling and individual intereſt,” 15 


. 
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| where a parent is either unwilling or unable to take proper care 6f Kis 
child, that the child be not loſt for want of care; or, what is erhaps 
ſtill more to be dreaded, be ſuffered to become the curſe, * intead of 
0 bleſſing, both of his Parents, and the State. 

And chu much this Government, as well as moſt others, long has 
PI much to the comfort and benefit of the Nation ; and therefore, it 
is to be hoped, thus much it will long continue to do. The many ſe- 
minaries of learning, ſo munificently endowed, and which, if not 
founded, have been patronized, by the Public, and regulated b 
ſtatutes and laws, enacted; or ſanctioned, by the Legiſlature, ro 
they may not, perhaps, abſolutely compel parents to ſubmit to public 
regulations in this point, are ſuch as, in many inſtances, afford them 
ſtrong inducements to provide theif children with wholtlome educa- 
tion. | | 

Wholly to mango all culture, and all inſtrution, of even the pooreſt 
claſſes of the community, will, in all governments; produce a relaxation 
of principle, and a corruption of manners: and theſe muſt eventually 
terminate in the deſtruction or n me —_ diffolution of govern- 
ment. 


With refpect to education in general, 1 believe it is now: admitted, 
on all hands, that intellectual acquiſitions are beneficial to evety elaſs · of 
the community, and that the children of our labourers are not tlie leſs 
likely to become uſeful members of the State, in that ſphere of life for 
which they are probably deſtined,” from having been inſtructed in fead- 
ing, writing, aud arithmetic; accompliſhments, Which, the paradoxical 
Mandeville ſays, © are very pernieious to theſe whoſe livelihood Has 

no dependence on theſe arts,“ and/*' who are forced to get their daily 
„ bread by their daily labour It is not to be ſuppoſed, (nor does expe- 
rience warrant fuch conclufion,) that a mari Who Has received ſuch an 
education as enables him to read his Bible, to write a plain letter on 
buſineſs, and to keep an account of his reteipts aud expences, will be 
led, from a vain cohVidion of his ſuperior qualifications, tb neglect that 
manual labour” which is the main prop of his family. Nor, if the 
Aliterate are not the * prüden en Goes it eat a8 mat) 
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would. contend, that the keeping them fo is the beſt: way of ſecuring 


the tranquillity of the State. Idleneſs, diſcontent, and a diſlike to ſub- 


ordination and order, Lam perſuaded, more frequently ariſe, and are 
more eaſily diffuſed among the ignorant and uneducated, than among 


; 


thoſe ho have paſſed ſome part of their only m in the acquiſition 


of intellectual endowments. , | 
It will be readily acknowledged, that the great niet of the 


Poor, as well as of the Rich, is not ſo much the being ignorant of what 
is proper for them to do, as the being indiſpoſed to do even what they 


know, and allow to be proper: Ihr that, as to the point now under 


conſideration, | the Poor frequently fail, from mere inability to pay for 


it, to provide for their children any competent degree of inſtruction, 


and not ſeldom through their on careleſſneſs and miſmanagement. I 


am happy, however, to have had it in my power to record ſome honour- 


able, exceptions to this general poſition. In the Second Volume of this 


Work, the Reader will find ſeverał inſtances of labourers affording no 


mean portion of their earnings towards procuring inſtruction for their 


children: and, it will be found alſo, that thoſe who might be thought 
leaſt able to ſpare any thing for this purpoſe, do in general ſpare the 
moſt. Humanity, as well as Policy, paints out the propriety of the 


Public's ſeconding the meritorious exertions of ſuch meritorious per- 


ſons; and. in what better way can they do this, than hy. eſtabliſhing, as 


Adam Smith propoſes, in every pariſni or diſtrict, a little ſchool, where 


children may be taught at leaſt reading, writing, and accounts, for a 
reward ſo moderate that even a common labourer may afford to pay 
it 1 He Propoſes to have it rendered thus moderate, by the Public's 
paying the maſter partly, but not wWholly ; and he puts it on this foot - 
ing, becauſe if ſuch, maſter were wholly, or even principally, paid by 
the Public, there is reaſon to fear. be would en learn to Fenn his 


bulineſs. 4.8 n de id bez 3, ooh mM 2 
Education in England is, — its; — . — ex- 

tremely -expenſlive,, that, but for the endowments, and foundations of 
many pious and | patriotic: perſons « in the old times before us, the great 
body of the people, ,cycn. thoſe in, the middle ſpheres. of life, muſt often 


be but indifferently edycated; and were it not for ſuch ſeaſonable aids, | 
-as have * been mentioned," from 4 benevolent and no leſs patriotic 


bud | 1 E 2 Public, 
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Public, the Poor could not be taught at all. And yet, in the effimation 
of this great political writer, forms competent ſhare of inſtruction, in 
theſe eſſential points, is deemed ſo neceſſary to their uſefulneſs, that, 
before any man ſhould obtain his freedom in a corporation, or be allow- 


> 


ed to ſet up any trade either in a village or town corporate, he would 


have him ſubjected to an examination, to be refuſed or admitted ac- 


cording as he is found deficient or qualified. 
To be able to read, write, and caſt accounts, are acquiſitions worth 


paying ſomething for. If they contribute at all, as no doubt they do 


in a very great degree, to encourage an artiſan gor a labourer, either to 
exert more ingenuity, or to practiſe more integrity, the Public, heavily 
as they are already laden with ſuch burthens, ſhould not begrudge it. 
The quality of the work done, by ſuch improved artifts, is better, and 
the quantity greater. They are encouraged by ſeeing ingenuity thus. 


cheriſhed and honoured, and by experiencing that honeſty is indeed 
the. beſt policy. To call ſuch a bounty a tur, is to give an ill name to. 


a good thing, merely to bring it into diſ-eſteem: it ſhould'not even be 
called a erg in the ſenſe in Hitch exemptions and encouragements to 
particular branches of trade are called bounties. It is doing no more 
than every liberal-minded man delights to do; 1. e. Tewarding 
worth and abilities: and differs from the voluntary benevolence of a. 
ſolitary individual, chiefly by it's being more efficient, from being com- 
bined with the like benevolent exertions of other benevolent men. 
That ſuch endeavours to cultivate and bring forward obſeure, but real, 

merit, which, but for ſuch encouragement, might elſe, like ſome ne- 
glected wild flower, have waſted it's ſweetneſs on the deſart air; that. 
ſuch inſtitutions are congenial to the public mind, and equally grateful 
to the giver and the receiver; ſeems to be proved by the great number of 


free ſchools, and charity fchools, as well as by We TOO for ſimilar - 


purpoſes of much larger ſcope and compaſs; which, in general, owe 
their exiſtence, not to legiſlative interference, but to private benefac- 
tions. And I hope the inſtances are few, in which poſterity have been. 
ſo degenerate as to condemn or complain of ſuch liberality in their. an-- 
ceſtörs. It is to degrade intellectual endowments, and to put learning 
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been ſaid, that that learning which required a bounty to encourage 
it, would ſoon fall into diſrepute, and become a loſing trade. The 
only bounty that the caſe either admits of, or requires, is, that the means 
of acquiring. learning be rendered acceſſible to all men: and there is 
not a man in the kingdom, poſſeſſed of learning, who does not, if his 
education was at all public, in ſome degree, owe it to ſuch dounty. 

If, however, the ſuſpicious ſpirit of Modern Liberty views with a 
jealous eye the moſt diſtant idea of a Government's interfering to make 
the education of the Poor a public concern, one cannot but wonder it 

Has ſo long and fo patygntly endured the interference of the Legiſlature, 
not only in this count but in moſt parts of Europe, in another de- 
partment of popular inſtruction ; ; I mean, the learning a trade under a 
maſter. The Reader will recollect, that, by the Statute of Apprentice- 
„ hip 7, it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould, for the future, exerciſe any 
trade, then followed i in England, without having previouſly ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip of ſeven years; and that ſerving ſeven years as appren- 
tice, to any trade, ſhould give a perſon an excluſive right to exerciſe that 
trade in any part of England *. This law, with regard to the exclu- 
4 five part of it, (the Learned Commentator on the Laws of England 
informs us,) < has, by turns, been looked upon as a hard law, or as a 
* beneficial one, according to the prevailing humour of the times 
„which has occaſioned A great variety of reſolutions. in. the Courts of 
< Law concerning it; and attempts have been frequently made for it's 
ute repeal, though hitherto without ſucces. At common law every man 
«6 might uſe what trade he . pleaſed 3 but this Statute reſtrains that li- 
< berty-to ſuch as have ſerved as apprentices : the adverfaries to which 
* proviſion ſay, that all reſtrictions, (Which tend to introduce mono- 
66 « polies,) are, pernicious to trade; the advocates. for it allege, that un- 
< {kilfulneſs, ; in trades. 1s equally detrimental to the Public, as monopo- 
<6 lies. This reaſon, indeed, only extends to ſuch: trades, in the exer- 
— ciſe whereof, N bs Four? 3; but e * their arguments Bos 
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i; Lord Coke im, this Statute was not enn bed only "that = ANA ſhould be cilful, but 
* ſhould'not be nouriſhed: ** but brought up and educited in lawful 


ſclences 
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& much farther, viz. that apprenticeſhips are uſeful to the common- 
{+ wealth, by employing of youth, and learning them to be early induſ- 
« trious; but that no one would be induced to undergo a ſeven years 
« ſervitude, if others, though equally ſkilful, were allowed the fame 
+ advantages without having undergone the ſame diſcipline,” This 
argument, however, only ſhews, that whilſt the Law of Apprenticeſhip 
exiſts, / it would be unjuft to narrow the ſphere in which thoſe, who 
have paſſed through the appointed courſe of ſervice, are allowed to ex- 
ereiſe their m and ſeems tacitly to admit, that a ſeven years 


$\ 7 
ſciences and rages, He likewiſe juſtly remarks, that, if he 5 takes upon him to work is 
unſkilful, his i ignorance is a ſufficient puniſhment to him. 11 Rep. 53, 54. 


Of the legal refinements produced by the 5 THE. c. 4. the following report is a ſufficient 


« The: King verſus W | 

«He was indiQted upon the Statute of the 5th of the Queen, for that he had ſet up, = 
te and exerciſed AK TEM, MYSTERIAM, SIVE MANUAL” OCCUPATIONEM, POMARIL, Anglicè, of a 
“ fruiterer, being a trade, myſtery, or manual occupation uſed in this kingdom, the 12th day 
« of January, anno Eliz. 543 in which trade the ſaid Plume was not brought up by the ſpace 
« of ſeven years, & . And to this the defendant demurred. 

« For that it hath been held, that the Statute extends not to every le but to uch an 
« one that requires art and ſkill, and therefore not to a hemp-dreſler, as in the 1 Cro. ; ſo in. 
4 Bolſtrode, r88. : nor to a pippin-monger, as in 1 Roll's Rep. 10. And ſo a gardiner 
« hath, been reſolved not to be within the Act, in the 14th of this king: the indictment 


e as for the trade of a barber, but no judgment n 0 but others laid, that in man 
judgment was for the king.) | 

«On the other fide, it was ſaid, that & queſtion here i is ; not. of thoſe heb ſell apples in. 
«ſtalls ; but the trade of a fruiterer is well known, and they are incorporated in London, 
« andithere requires much ſkill in ſorting of fruit, and in judging the durableneſs thereof. 

But the Court inclined for the defendant : but being informed by the Counſel for the 
hays king, that there were many prefidents; it was adjourned ei 3. 229. 

Upon a ſecond”: argument, * Scraggs Chief Juſtice, and Dolben, inclined ta the opinion, 
«that it was 4 myſtery within the Statute, there being great art in chuſing the times to ga- 
«ther and preſerve their fruit. And that the cauſe deſerved the more conſideration, for that. 
the fruiterers were an ancient corporation in London, 612.) from the time of Ed. IV.: alſo 
«-2 barber, upholſterer, and, lately, a coach-maker. Ruled to be within the Act.“ | 

Jones and Pemberton ſeemed to be of another opinion,; « for it would be very inconve- | 

ment to make every one that ſells fruit by the penny within the Act, and majus et minus 
"nous make no odds; ſarely ſince the 5th Eliz. there would have been ſome proſecu- 

«tion by tlie Company of Fruiterers in this caſe, Fit it would bare lain. Brewers and bakers, 
«require {kill; and yet not within the Act. BY the Court wo _ to deliver their pobitive i 
2 BY adjornatur, we Sn ad 
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ſervitude is 4 hardſhip. which is ſubmitted to with reluctanre. The 
other arguments in favour of the general utility of apprenticeſhips 
appear to be not warranted by fact. Can it be aſſerted, that youth are 
more employed, or more induſtrious, in thoſe, places, to which the ope- 
ration of the Statute of Apprenticeſhip, is confined, than in thoſe: parts 
of the country where they are at liberty to ſet up a trade as ſoon as 
they couceive themſelves ſufficiently ſkilful to carry it on? Is a young 
manufacturer, at Birmingham or Mancheſter, leſs ſkilful in his buſineſs, 
or leſs induſtrious, than a journeyman cutler at Sheffield, or a journey- 
man hatter in London, It: is true, indeed, that thoſe who ſet up early for 
themſelves, will, ſomethnes, at firſt, perform their work very ſlovenly; 
but the authority which is exerciſed over them by their cuſtomers, at 
the fame time that it will prevent the trade from being overſtocked, 
will ſoon oblige them to perform their work ably and ſubſtantially. Is 
not this the caſe in thoſe trades, to which induſtry has a free and early 
acceſs, and in which demand and competition regulate the number and 
the profits of the workmen ? The body of a conch, which is put toge- 
ther by a coach-maker, who commences workman when he pleaſes, is 
never complained of, as leſs artfully conſtructed, or leſs likely to anſwer | 
the purpoſe for which it is intended, than the wheels of the fame car- 
riage, which are made ſſecundum artem, ) by a maſter Wheel -wright, | 
who has learned. the myſteries of his craft by a long apprenticeſhip. It 
is juſtly remarked, that © the inſtitution of long apprenticeſhips } has no 
« n to form Young people to diy.” oy, önnen ee Who 
3 ee i n i i bur 4575 412] Meat. 36454 Re * works 


Ain the cafe of Raynard _ a Chin 0 Barr, 2.) Lord Mansßeld, 3 in. . the judg- | 
ment of the Court, made the following remarks on the 5 Eliz. c. 4. © Firſt, this is a penal 
law. Secondly, it is a reſtraint of natural right: and thirdly, it is contrary to the general 
. "Tight given by the common law of. this kingdom: I will, add, fourthly,. the policy upon 

* "which. the Act was made is from experience become doubtful. - Bad and unſkilful 1 works - 
«men are rarely proſecuted. This Act was made early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
e Afterwards, when the great number of manufacturers, who took refuge in England from 
* the Duke of Alva s proſecution, had brought trade and commerce. with them, a” enlarged . 

1 notions, the reſtraint introduced by this Law, was thought ſo unfavourable, that in 

33 Eliz. i in the Exchequer, (4 Leon. 9. pl. 39.) it was conſtrued away for it was holden... 

oY joint by [ante in that caſe, (which conſtruction, howerer, I take not to be Law now,).. 


«chat T0 been an WI for ſcyen Terz. at any one nde mentioned within the 
W 6 ſaid 


e works by the piece, is likely to be induſtrious, becauſe he derives a 
* benefit from every exertion of | his induſtry. An apprentice is likely 
eto be idle, and almoit always is ſo, becauſe he has no immediate in- 
« tereſt to be otherwiſe. In the inferior employments, the ſwects of 
labour conſiſt altogether in the recompence of labour. They, who 
are ſooneſt in a condition to enjoy the ſweets of it, are likely ſooneſt 
* to conceive a reliſh for, and to acquire the early habit of, induſtry, A 
young man naturally conceives an averſion to labour, when, for a long 
time, he receives no beneſit from it. The patrimony of a poor man 
lies in the ſtrength and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder him from 
employing this ſtrength and dexterity in what manner he thinks pro- 
„ per, without injury to his neighbour, is a plain violation of this moſt 
* ſacred property. It is a manifeſt encroachment, both upon the juſt 
liberty of the workman, and of thote who might be diſpoſed to employ 
* him. As it hinders the one from working at what he thinks proper, 
< ſo it hinders the others from employing whom they think proper. To 
judge whether he is fit to be employed, may, ſurely, be truſted to the 


. 


« diſcretion of the employers, whoſe intereſt it ſo much concerns.“ 

The Statute of Elizabeth, which appears to have required, in very 
unequivocal words, a fever: years apprenticeſhip, in trades then followed 
in England ?, whereſoever they ſhould be carried on *, has, however, by 


cc ſaid Statute, he may exerciſe any trade named in it, though he hath not been apprengce 
« to it. All theſe e only ſhew that this Act, as to what enforces the penalty of it, 
< ought to be taken ſtrictly. And, accordingly, the conſtruftions made by former: Judges 
© have been favourable to the qualifications of the perſons attacked for exercifing the trade, 
cc even where they have not actually ſerved apprenticeſbips : they have, by a liberal interpre- 
tc tation, extended the qualifications for exerciſing the trade much beyond the letter of the 
Act; and have confined the penalty and prohibition to caſes preciſely within the expreſs 
Wealth of Nations, 5th ed. i. 189. inen <ornrad 1 

3 The ſtrict limitation of the Statute to ſuch trades as were eſtabliſhed in England before 
the 5th of Elizabeth, howeyer generally beneficial to the community, has given riſe to ſeveral 
diſtinctions, which, ,confidered as rules of police, are juftly remarked to be extremely unwiſe, 
It has been adjudged, for example, that a coach-maker can neither himſelf make, nor em- 
<< ploy journeymen to make, his coach- wheels ; but muſt buy them of a maſter wheel - wright; 
s this latter trade having been exerciſed in England before the 5th. of Blizabeth. But a wheel- 
„right, though he has never ſerved an apprenticeſh! to a coach-maker, may either himſeli 
make, or employ journeymen to make, coaches; the trade of a coach maker not being 
% within the Statute, becauſe not exerciſed in England at the time when it was made. The 
« manufadures of Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, are, many of them, 


4 upan thisaccount, pot within the Bratute; not having bean eee 
th of Elizabeth.” Wealth of Nations, 5th ed. i. 187, © © © 

4'See 5 Eliz.c. 4. H 30, 31» 
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the ſubtle refinements of courts of juſtice, (which, with views extremely 
\ Kudable, have, in this inſtance, favoured the free exertion of induſtry,) 
been interpreted to extend only to cities and market- towns; and it is 
held, that a perſon may exerciſe as many trades as he pleaſes in a coun- 
* e et an has not added a ſeven Toes ed) to 


TY 
1 


0e 6 „n in | each, 

2 The a of the cit beben of a Act are, that no ben al exerciſc any eraf t, &c. 
6 © except he ſhall have been brought up therein ſeven gears at the leaſt as an apprentice, & c.“ and 
| there can be no doubt but the Legiſlature intended that the tradeſman ſhould have ſerved 
an actual apprefiticeſhip ; ; but the Judges have determined that he ſerved as an abprentice, 
who for ſeven years has been working as a maſter. See 2. Will. Rep. 168. This caſe exhi- 
bits the impolicy of the Law of Apprenticeſhip, i in ſo clear a light, that [ ſhall not apologize 
for inſerting i it at length. 


French, gut tam, v. Adams. 


This was an Aion of debt upon the Stat. 5 Eliz. c. 4. $ 31. againſt the defendant, for 
© exercifing the trade of a carpenter, contrary to the Statute, he not having ſerved an appren- 
ũceſtũp to that trade; iſſue was joined upon nil debet, and tried before the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Pratt at Weſtminſter. It appeared in evidence at the trial, that the defendant had 
it worked or ſerved as a ſervant for ſeven years in the trade of a glazier, and for ſome time 
«afterwards exerciſed that trade as a maſter; and afterwards he exerciſed the trade of a 
46 1 for the ſpace of nine years, and it was proved that he well underſtood that trade. 

It was objected by Serjeant Nares for the plaintiff at the trial, that, the defendant being 
cc « originally fi firſt bred up to the trade of a glazier, he could not now follow two trades, 


6c carpenter and glazier; and, whether he could or not? was the queſtion reſerved for the 
« conſideration of the Court. 


„ CURIA. All the Judges in England at 2 meeting lately reſolved, That if any man, as a 
10 maſter, had exerciſed and followed any trade as a maſter, without interruption or impedi- 
* ment, for the term of ſeven years, he was not liable to be ſued or proſecuted upon the Sta- 
«tute of the Itch of Eliz. Alſo, if a man hath followed two or more trades for the term of 
4 « ſeyen years, or more, he ſhall not be liable to be ſued or proſecuted upon this Statute. 
« There is no law againſt one man's following ſeveral trades at this day: there was an ancient 
« Statute made the 37 Ed. 3. c. 6. that artificers or handicraftſmen ſhould uſe but one myſ- 
© tery, and that none ſhould uſe any myſtery but that which he had before that time choſen 
« 2nd uſed; but this reſtraint of trade and traffic was immediately. found prejudicial to the 
« commonwealth, and therefore, at the next Parliament, it was enacted, that all people ſhould 
« be as free as they were at any time before the ſaid ordinance. '11 Rep. 54. a. And 
« Coke ſays, it is to be obſerved, that the Acts of Parliament, that are made againſt the 
« freedom of trade, merchandizing, handicrafts, and miſteries, never live long. 4 Inſt, 31. 
6 Without the leaſt doubt in the Court, a man may follow twenty trades, if he has worked 
& at, or followed, each trade ſeven years. Mr. Harriſon, of Red Lion Square, ſerved an ap- 
« prenticeſhip to a carpenter; but, for 26 years, he has been a watch- maker; and, though he 
« never ſerves as an — to the trade of a watCh-maker, is the beſt maker of time- 
3 13 | « pieces 
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each. Indeed, there ſeems to be the ſame reaſon for permitting a man, 
in a country village, to follow various trades, (thoſe, for inſtance, of 
houſe-carpenter, j joiner, mill-wright, and wheel-wright,) as for permit- 
ting him to open a miſcrllaneons chandler's ſhop for the fale of On 
pütter, tea, ſugar, ſoap, candles, cloth, linen, and hardware. 

have the leſs reluctantly made theſe obſervations on the Statute of 
Apprenticeſhip, becauſe I am perſuaded, that, whenever a fair opportu- 
nity offers, the Legiſlature will do away the hardſhips and reſtraints 
which this Law impoſts on induſtry. Of it's bad effects many inſtances 
might be adduced, even from the language of Parliament: two cita- 
tions, however, from the Statute-book may be ſufficient : By the Act 
paſſed in 1777 *, for the regulation of the hat manufaQtory, it was ex- 
preisly declared, that the Acts of Elizabeth* and James, which pro- 
hibited a perion trom making hats, unleſs he had previouſly ſerved a 
feven years' apprenticeſhip, and limited the number of apprentices to 
be taken by a maſter hat-maker to two, had created a ſcarcity of journey- 
men; and enacted, that ſueh part of the 5th of Elizabeth, as extended to 
reſtrain any perſon from ſetting up the occupation of hat- maker, unleſs 
he had been brought up as an apprentice therein, ſhould be repealed :: 
And by the 18th of the preſent King, (c. 47.) © the hardſhips brought on 
« pariſh-apprentices by the length of their apprenticeſhip,” were fully 

admitted; and it was enacted, that their ſervice ſhould continue for no 
longer term than till they ſhould _ ene the age of erte ee 
2 ä 

Were Casper Laws generally enforced with great rigour, they 
would be equally injurious to induſtry with the Statutes of Apprentice 


« pieces in the world, and the Parliament has given him ¶ 5000. towards finding out the lon- 
« gitude by his watches or time-meaſurers; and ſhall this man be hindered from making 
« watches, and exerciſing the trade of a carpenter alſo, if he pleaſes ? Per totam curiamy 
“ There mult be judgment for the defendant, and the paſte mult be delivered to him.“ 

1 17 Geo. 3. e. 55. 2 8 Eliz. . 11. | 3 1 Jac. 3 

* 17 Geo. 3. c. 55. 0 5. Some other parts of the Statute of Elizabeth, although unrepealed, 
may be conſidered as obſolete; particularly the clauſe which limits perſons, being houſ- 
holders; and 2enty- four years old at the leaſt, &c. to take as apprentices, the children of any 
other artificer not vccupying huſbandry, nor being a labourer ; the directions concerning the pa- 
rent's fate, &c. See 5 Eliz. & 4. F 26, 27, 28, 29. z and Burn's Juſtice, title 1 Fr. 
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ſhip.r; In few places, however, except in London, - (whoſe, peculiarly. 
great, natural, and commercial advantages counterbalance their ill 
effects,) aud in the univerſties, {where no. one, who is not matriculat- 
ed, as it is called, is allowed to carry on a trade within the precincts of 
academical police, probably with a view rather to promote good morals 
than commerce, ) are perſons reſtricted from ſettiug up their trades, merely 
becauſe their fo. doing might be prejudie ial to Corporations. Perſons, 
likely to become chargeable, are perhaps as often removed from corporate 
towas; as from country. pariſhes : but their removal is aſcribable to the 
Settlement code, aud not to Corporation ſpirit. I am perſuaded that a 
ſhoemaker, who had not ſerved an apprenticeſhip, might exerciſe: his 
induſtry at; Briſtol or Laverpool, with as little hazard of being moleſted 
by. dhe corporation of either place, as of being diſturbed by the 
boraugh-reve of -Mancheſter, or the head-conſtable at Birmingham. 
Adam Smith, indeed, aſſerts, that, in many large incorporated towns, 
es tolerable workmen are to be found, even in ſome of the moſt ne- 
« cellary: trades. If you would have your work tolerably executed,” 
be ſays, it-muſt be done in the ſuburbs, where the workmen, having 
*in excluſive privilege, have nothing but their character to depend 
% n, and you mult then /inuggle it into the toum as well as you can. 
It is much to be regretted, that this great political writer did not pro- 
duce. any evidence of the truth of theſe aſſeverations. I confeſs I very 
much doubt whether there is a ſingle corporation in England, the ex- 
erciſe of whoſe rights does, at preſent, operate in this manner. The 
truth ſeems to be, that corporations are themſelves ſenſible that com- 
merce no longer needs their protection; and that the exerciſe of their 
privilege, in driving an induſtrious ſtranger from the ſphere of their 
zuriſdiction, would chiefly affect their own intereſts. In this inſtance, 
as in many others, the inſenſible progreſs of ſociety has reduced char- 
tered rights, (which were formerly, no doubt, beneficially exerted, both 
for the advancement of commerce, and the protection of freedom, ) to 
A ſtate of 1 inactivity Y.3 and both private and national intereſts have ſuper- 
ſeded the necellity of having recourſe to antiquated cuſtoms. Were the 
e of e N in the exerciſe of their franchiſes, at all oppreſ- 


N 
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ſive to the induſtry of individuals, facts would be brought forward, and 
we ſhould probably hear more of them, both in political publications, 
and in courts of juſtice: corporations, however, now ſeldom enter into 
litigation, except upon occaſions when their eleFive franchiſes are 
concerned. | 

[Thoſe who are of opinion that the Legiſlature are unneceſſarily ſoli- 
citous to provide, by means of noprenticathind, a due courſe of inſtruc- 
tion for artiſans and manufacturers, may, perhaps, be likewiſe inclined 
to think, that Laws, which poiat out particular lines of induſtry to thoſe 
who have attained that age at which they are uſually deemed to be com- 
petent to the management of their own concerns, are ſtill more futile 
and injudicious. Such Laws, however, have, more or leſs, exiſted in 
all ages, and in all countries ; and few writers have entered into the ex- 
tenſive field of political ſpeculation, without recommending new inſtitu- 
tions, and ſuggeſting various plauſible expedients, for rendering the 
people induſtrious, orderly, and economical. It ſeems, moreover, very 
problematical, whether a Government ever attempted directly to regu- 
late the eotirſe of induſtry, without producing conſiderable miſchief. 
The excellence of legiſlation may, perhaps, be but eſtimated according 
as it leaves the individual exertion more or leſs unſhackled. It is this 
exertion, (and not the ſuperintending power of the State, which is ſo 
often, unthinkingly, extolled, as the immediate creator of ſocial good, 
and as often unjuſtifiably condemned, as the immediate cauſe of ſocial 
evil,) which, by it's patient plodding labours, erects the edifice of national 
grandeur : it, however, works but by ſlow and imperceptible degrees; "wh 
and, like the genial dew from heaven, which, drop by drop, invigorates 
and matures all vegetable nature, exhibits, at length, that happy order 
of ſacineys which is felt to be 


5 — not the haſty product of a * 
* 64 1 the well: ripen d fruit of wiſe delay.” 


Nor does it follow from this, that a Government is See from 
active duties. To prevent the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak ; to 
protect the acquiſitions of induſtry, and to check the progreſs of vice 
and immorality, by pointing out and encouraging the inſtruction of the 
riſing generation in the ſocial and religious duties; to maintain the 
2 relations, 
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vos” which" confine" Has Be ted with foreign countries! are 
dtities Which require that Aelega ated au uthority ſhould be exerted by pub- 
nie force, and the vitidicatoty Aiſpertfations of pains and penalties. 

Beyond this, alt interference of the State in the conduct and purſuits 
of the Society ſeems of very doubtful advantage. The wants implanted 
in us by nature, and extended by civilization, are the preſiding princi- 
ples "which direct all human efforts to uſeful purpoſes.” Man, in a ſtate 
of barbariſm*; feels little more than his original eràving for food, and, 
perhaps, for raiment. His labour, cherefbfe whilſt: He remains in this 
condition, is proportioned to the difficulties which he encounters in 
ſatisfying his hunger, and in protecting his body from the inclemencies 
of the weather. But as foon as he acquires a taſte for thoſe conveni- 
| EnCies, which ate not immediately neceſſary to the preſervation of the 
human frame, he is under the dominion of an imperious maſter, who 
will compel him to labour indefatigably for the attainment of new 
gratiſieations. It is not my buſineſs to enquire, whether the appetite 
for ſomething beyond a mere ſubſiſtence is, or is not, inherent in man- 
kind; but it - ſeems clear, that, in proportion to the extent of theſe 
deſires, we are more or leſs induſtrious. It is, however, very properly 
obſerved, by the ingenious author of An Eſſay on the beſt means of 
providing employendns for the People®,” (publiſhed in Ireland about 
three years ago,) that, in order that any advantage may be derived from 
the defire of enjoying the artificial neceſſaries M5 life, and the imitative 
propenſities of man, by making them the means of rendering him induſ- 
trious, three eireumſtanees are materially requiſme. The erümple to 
be Mentors yon de es eme mm" among a 1 he 
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g 1 do not ſay in a flate of nature : for, I believe, no one ie knows, what that is. That many 


nations are, however, in chat ſlate of barbariſm in which ricylture i is unknown, every one 
will readily admit. RC es Samuel rumpe, M. D. 


Thus, Dr. Crumpe remarks, that, t to perſuade a all the inhabitants of a wretchedly-built 
C « village to ſorm more comfortable and commodious habitations, i it is not ſufficient that one, 
« or a few of them, ſhould in that reſpect better their ſituation. Each of the remaining m ma- 
<<;ority ſees that his neighbours contentedly inhabit their old huts-. Why ſhould he not bear 
5 the fame. inconveniencies ? They countenance his indolence be feelb ho diſcredit from 
Al ſituation; and the example; "doing martial ö nearly uſeleſs. To derive any advantage 
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; object it! propoſes, muſt be conſiderably above thoſe already enjoyed; 

| & and, to acquire it, although labour and induſtry ſhould. be neceſſary, 
| they ſhould never be vain and ineffectual.“ I will venture to add, 
that, though labour is indiſpenſible, it is, by no means, conſonant to 
the phyfical, or moral, nature of man, that he ſhould, like an aſs in a 
mill, apply ſolely to bodily exertion, from week's end to week's end. 
Nor has the State any reaſon to complain, if ne, who can earn enough 


from the ambition and imitative propenſity of man, it is equally neceſſary that the im- 
«provement and object of imitation propoſed ſhall not greatly exceed thoſe he already en- 
« joys. Where the difference in this reſpect is very conſiderable, fo ſtrong is the averſion of 
te the human race to any violent and ſudden alteration in the modes of life, that any atrempt 
&., at introducing ſuch, ſeems rather to produce an oppoſite effect, and to confirm a people in 
ce their original barbarity and miſery. The free ſavages of America do not appear to have 
« made the ſmalleſt progreſs in civilization fince the ſettlement of the Europeans among 
« them, Their improvement, in this reſpect, would have been much more conſiderable, had 
« they been left to themſelves. Civilization and general aſſociation were commencing, as it 


« were, in two points, among them, in the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico. They would 


c probably have diverged from theſe centres in every direction; and as their! improvements 
and alterations muſt neceſſarily have been flight and gradual, they would have been more 
« eaſily and univerſally adopted, and in the end tended more to have meliorated their condition 
than the arts, manners, and civilization of Europe, which, being conſiderably ſuperior to any 
cc they were acquainted with, have been generally viewed with neglect or averſion. From 
„ ſimilar principles, we may expect the ſame effects in New Holland. The plantation of 
« our colonies in that country, inſtead of civiizing its favage natives, may but confirm them 
c more ſtrongly in their original barbarity.” 

I do not altogether agree with Dr, Crumpe in his reaſons for the comparatively backward 
ſtate of civilization in Peru and Mexico. The tardy progreſs of the South Americans in the 


ſocial arts is, I conceive, not owing to their averſion to improvement, but to their averſion to 
their conquerors and oppreſſors. Beſides this, they have nothing which they dare call their 


own, and conſequently no motives to be induſtrious. Till Cortez and Pizarro dropped the 
maſk, and treated them with every barbarity, the Mexicans and Peruvians ſhewed themſelves 
diſpoſed to adopt any thing that was recommended by the uſage of perſons to whom they 
looked up with veneration. At preſent, they might anſwer Mr. Crumpe in the words of 
Archimedes, Give us a footing on the earth, and we will render it ſubſervient to our pur- 
poſes.” The South Americans are, in general, ( where they, are near the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
and in the way of profiting by example,) forbidden the uſe of all tools and arms, but ſuch as 
the Spaniards think proper to put into their hands ; and, even theſe they dare not uſe, but in 
the ſervice of their maſters. The high value which favages i in every. part of the world put 


upon a knife, nail, ſaw, ax, or any other article, of. convenience: or uſe, or even of ornament; 


18 a ſtrong proof they are not only capable | 'of inſtruction in the moſt uſefũl arts of ſocial 


life, but alſo of adopting it's elegancies and h This has been SA. in the 
civilization of the inhabitants of Paraguay. 1 65 
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in four days to maintain him for ſeven; chooſes to ſpend the remaining 
three in idleneſs and relaxation.” Thie abuſe of liberty is no ſolid reaſon 
that it ſhould be annihilated. It may indeed be lamented, that a manu- 
facturer, who receives high wages, ſhould, inſtead of ſpending his leiſure 
hours in ſocial and rational intercourſe with his family and friends, fo 
often-devotes a large portion of his earnings to intoxication and de- 
bauchery, to the manifeſt injury of his health and his morals : but it 
may be queſtioned, whether the undeviating and unremitting applica- 
tion to a few mechanical proceſſes, which an improved ſtate of manu- 
facture uſually requires, is not the cauſe of the propenſity, ſo commonly 
remarked in this claſs of people, to carry the indulgencies of neceſſary 
relaxation to a faulty exceſs ? and, (if I might be pe a to hazard a 
conjecture on a very important point, 3 cannot be properly eluci- 
dated without a full inveſtigation of facts, that I am not in poſſeſſion of,) 
whether the minute Heiden of labour is not, in ſome degree, ſubverſive 
of domeſtic intercourſe and comfort? If We compare an agricultural 
life with the condition of manufacturers, the ſuperiority, in this reſpect, 

will, lam pertuaded, be found to be on the fide of the former. In do- 
meſtic comfort, in the endearments of family union, in certainty of 
work, and conſequent independence, the labourer, who is engaged in 


the varied operations of huſbandry, has no reafon to regret that fortune 


has not placed him at the loom, or the anvil. Viewed in a political 
light, the preeminence of the original deſtination of mankind over ma- 
nufactures is ſtil} more apparent. It facilitates marriage, the happieſt 
lot of human life : : If, is moſt favourable to health, to morals, and to 
religion x 
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That an agricultural life is alſa the moſt favourable to the expanſion of the intellectual 
faculties of mankind, is the opinion of Adam Smith. He ſays: Not only the art of the 
farmer, the general Gresten of huſbandry, but many inferior branches of country labour» 
4 require much more {kill and experience than the greater part of mechanic trades. The 
man who works upon braſs and iron, works upon materials whoſe temper is always the 


2 ſame, or very nearly the ſame. But the man who ploughs the ground with a team of horſes 


«ox oxen, works with inſtruments, of which the health ſtrength, and temper, are very different 
« upon different occaſions, The condition of the materials which he works upon, too, is as 
& variable as that of the inſtruments with which he works ; 3 and both require to be managed 
< with much judgment and difcretion. The common ploughman, though generally regard- 
* cd as. the pattern of ĩgnorance and ſtupidity, is ſcldom defeRive 1 in judgment and diſcretion. 

4 « He 
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It is, however, by no means intended to aſſert, that manufactures are 
either unneceſſary, or prejudicial, to a unf 1 do not enter into the 
arduous diſcuſſion of the beſt mode of introducing or carrying them 
on; but there can be little reaſon to doubt, that the national proſperity 
of Great Britain is in a great meaſure owing to their unexampled ex- 


tenſion and -excellency '. The principal improvements which have 


taken 


« Heis leſs accuſtomed, indeed, to ſocial intercourſe, than the mechanic, who lives in a town. 
His voice and language are more uncouth, and more difficult to be underſtood by thoſe 
& who are not uſed to them. His underſtanding, however, being accuſtomed to conſider a 
ce greater variety of objects, is generally much ſuperior to that of the other, whoſe whole 
attention, from morning till night, is commonly occupied in performing one or two very 
* fimple operations. How much the lower claſs of people are really ſuperior to thoſe of the 
„ town, is well known to every man whom either buſineſs or curioſity has led to converſe 
© much with both.” (Wealth of Nations, 5th edit. 1. 197. )—Theſe remarks appear to me to 
be well founded: but I have heard perſons, of great obſervation, expreſs their doubts, whether, 
although tillers of the ground may be more moral men, and more orderly ſubjects, than 
manufacturers, they in general have better underſtandings; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
there are ſome facts on their ſide, which ſeem to warrant the concluſion, that the cauſes, 
as well of the diverſities, as of the ſameneſs of character, of the different claſſes, are to be 
ſought for, not ſo much in the different natures of their reſpective employments, as in 
ſome adventitious circumſtances. 


x « Objections of a moral nature are ſometimes urged againſt the introduction of ma- 
& chines, by which human labour is conſiderably ſhortened, Great numbers of men and 
« women, it is ſaid, are thus thrown out of employment: they are diſmiſſed almoſt without 
&« any warning, or, at leaſt, without a warning ſufficient to afford ſuch of them, as are qualified 
cc to undertake another occupation, an opportunity of providing one. But moſt of them, it is 
« added, even if they had much longer notice, would be unable to avail themſelves of that 
« reſource : from their ſex, their age, or their habits of life, they are incapable of commen- 
«c cing a new line of buſineſs; and even if they are capable, other trades are full, and will not 
ec receive them. Thus, multitudes of honeſt and induſtrious Poor are deprived of the poſſi- 
« bility of procuring a livelihood for themſelves and their families; they pine in miſery, in 
« ſickneſs, and in want; and, driven at length to repel famine and nakednefs by violence 
« and plunder, from being the ſupports, become the peſts, of ſociety. That theſe objec- 
<« tions, which compaſſion has ſuggeſted, on the fight of incidental diſtreſs, are to be diſ- 
« regarded, is by no means to be affirmed. But they are puſhed to an unreaſonable length, 
« when they are urged as generally concluſive againſt the admiſſion of new machines, by 
te which labour is greatly diminiſhed. How has mankind been enabled to emerge from a 
« ſtate of barbariſm to civilization ; to exchange dens and caves, for comfortable houfes ; 3 
— coverings of raw ſkins, for clean and convenient cloaths; acorns and wild fruits, for ſolu- 
e hrious food; unlettered i Ignorance, for books and knowledge; but by the progreſſive. intro- 
rr os 7 © duftion 
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taken place in fociat enjoyment, in this country, ſeem aſcribable to the 
introduction of machines for facilitating labour. With regard, how- 
Ever, to mechanical knowledge, it is ptobable that we are iin in our 
" infancy : and, when it is conſidered, that, fifty years ago, many INVen= 
tions for abridging the operations of induſtry, which are now in com- 
mon ufe, were utterly unknown; it is not abſurd to conjecture that, 
fifty years hence, ſome new contrivances may be thought of, in com- 
pariſon with which, the ſteam-engine,. and ſpinning-jennies, (however 


wonderful they appear to us, at preſent,) will be conſidered as ſlight and 
inſignificant diſcoveries *. 


cc duQion and the rapid i improvements of machinery? And are we prepared to ſay, that hu- 
« man life has attained to it's higheſt degree of refinement ? Or that the means which have 
brought it to it's preſent ſtate, ought not to be permitted to carry it further? Or that, 
c while every nation around us is advancing in improvement, Great Britain alone is to ſtand 
<« {till ? Thoſe fimple machines and implements, without which we now ſhould be at a loſs. 
e how. to fubſiſt, were new in their day: and, in many inſtances, the invention of them un- 
« doubtedly diminiſhed, perhaps annihilated, the demand for that ſpecies of labour which 
e was before in great requeſt, The boat-maker of early times, who firſt undermined the 
«tree, and then formed it into ſhape, by ſcraping it with oyſter-ſhells, and hollowing it with 
“ fire, had probably to lament the loſs of employment, when a competitor arrived from a 
« diſtance, armed with the recently-diſcovered hatchet, and able to complete more canoes in 
« a month, than the other could in a year. The makers of hand-barrows and ſcuttles. 
« would perceive the demand for their craft materially lefſened, when a more commodious. 
tc method of carriage took place on the introduction of carts. The fabricators of hand- mills. 
c found their work ſpeedily fall into diſuſe, on the erection of machines for grinding corn by 
« means of wind and water. In what fituation would the world now be, had theſe innen- 
c tions been ſucceſſively proſcribed, out of favour to the old workmen ?” Giſbourne's 

Duties, Ned ii. 367. 


. The i ingenious Author of the Purſuits of Literature, 3d part, p. 28, ridicules Mr. God- 
win's idea, that “ the moſt extenſive operations may” hereafter, © be within the reach of 
« one man; and © a plough be turned into a held, and perform it's office, without the 
« need of ſuperintendance.” Juſtice, 8yo. ed. ii. 494. And, I confeſs, it appears to me 
very improbable, though it is, perhaps, far from impoſſible, that ſuch an event ſhould take 
place. Agricultural machinery has, of all others, received the leaſt improvement. It is, 
in many reſpects, the ſame that it was two thouſand years ago; and the plough, in many 
parts of England, differs but little from the deſcription we have of the Roman plough. 
Within late years, however, many ingenious contrivances have been ſucceſsfully applied, to 
expedite the labours of huſbandry ; winnowing and threſhing-machines have been found to 
be of great utility, and are receiving continual improvements. Nor is there any reaſon 
why we ſhould deſpair of the arts reaching ſuch a degree of perfection, as to ſupply us with 
** without the manual aid of the comber, the ſpinner, or the 1 weaver. Th . 

e 
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The Dutch, who erected a ſtatue to the man who taught them to 


cure herrings, acted upon juſt principles: he who opens a new channel 
of commerce, and diſcovers a new means of ſubſiſtence, merits no leſs 
eſtimation than the philoſophers, and defenders of their country. The 
Inventor of a machine appears to me to rank equally among the bene- 
factors of mankind: he ſupplies ſociety with additional hands, (for ma- 
chinery is nothing more,) and, conſequently, provides additional means 
of raiſing ſubſiſtence. I have often thought, that a rude country, in 
which the operations of induſtry are carried on by mere manual labour, 
reſembles the many-headed monſter of the Heathen mythology. A 
ſociety, thus  circumſtanced, although all may be obliged to Work, yet, 
from the ſcantineſs of the produce of their labour, may be ſaid to be 
an Hydra, with more mouths than hands. In the modern improved 
ſtate of manufactures and commerce *, produced chiefly by machinery, 
ſociety is a Briareus : it has more hands, than mouths. Under ſuch 
_ circumſtances, although the wants of the people are more numerous 
than they would be in a rude ſtate of ſociety, a leſs quantity of manual 
labour is requiſite to ſupply them: a part only labours, to provide, both | 
neceſſaries, and the long catalogue of ſocial .conyeniencies, for the 
whole; whereas, among the ich! ch tribes of hunters, of thepherds, 
and even of eee (in that ſtate of huſbandry which precedes the 


2 Thave, in various parts of this Work, ſlightly touched on the advantages which a country 
derives from manufactures. Iche benefits of commercial induſtry are well illuſtrated in the 
following picture, (by an author, whoſe powers of deſeription, and pathos, are unrivalled,) 
of the (once) flouriſhing condition of Holland. 

Il eſt inconcevable quel parti ils ont tire d'une infinite de productions que nous laiſſons 

ec perdre, et de leur pays ſablonneux, marecageux, et naturellement pauvre et ingrat. Je 
« n' en ai point vu od il y ait une fi grande abondance de toutes choſes. Ils n' ont point de 
s vignes, et il y a plus de vins dans leurs caves que dans celles de Bordeaux; z ils n' ont point 
0 de forets, et il y a plus de bois de. conſtruction dans leurs chantiers qu'il n'y en a aux 
ſources de la Meuſe et du Rhin, d' qu ils tirent leurs chènes; ils ont fort peu de terres la- 
0 .bourees, et il y a plus de bleds de la Pologne dans leurs greniers, que ce royaume n'en 
te reſerve pour la nourriture de ſes habitans. II en eſt de meme des choſes de luxe; car E 
« quoiqu'ils ſoient fort Gmpplement vetps et loges, il y a peut-ctre plus de marbre à vendre ö 

0 dans leurs magaſins, qu il n y en a de taille dans les carrieres de I Italie et de I Archipel ; ; 
« plus de diamans et de perles dans leurs caſſettes, que dans celles des bijoutiers du Portu- 
« oal,; et. plus de bois de raſe, d Acajou, de Sandal, et de Cannes d'Inde, qu'il n en a 
(0 dans tout le reſte de I Europe, quoique! leur pays ne produit que des ſaules et des tilleuls.” 

. Etudes 9e la Na ature, par, Bernardin e de St. Pierre ed. Lond. 1796. i. 91. 
111 | improve- 
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improvement of manufactures, and the extenſion of foreign commerce,) 
the varied occupations, which every man muſt follow, oblige him to 
make a daily uſe both of his ſtrength and ingenuity. He has not 
only his food to provide, (a taſk which alone is ſometimes not to be 
achieved, without a conteſt with his neighbours,) but he is almoſt daily 
called upon to exerciſe the functions both of warrior and legiſlator *. 
In ſuch communities, the aged, who have not a ſufficient uſe of their 
linibs to maintain themſelves, are generally confidered as uſeleſs lum- 
ber: nor is it uncommon for their vigorous deſcendants to accelerate 
their removal from a fituation in which they can fo little fhift for 
themſelves. Inſtances too might be mentioned, of barbarous tribes. 
leaving their children to periſh: this, however, i is not fo common. As 
every perſon, therefore, of mature age, thinks for himſelf, and acts for 
himſelf, in order to ſubſiſt, it ſeems clear, that more manual, though: 
leſs productive, labour, .is performed in ſavage, than in civilized, ſo- 
ciety ; and that the ſum of bodily exertion is leſs, but the acquiſitions 
are, greater, in the latter, than in the former ; or, in other words, that 
the improvements of ſociety afford more frequent opportunities for 
idleneſs and relaxation *. Any ſyſtem of employment, therefore, that * 
dooms a man to perpetual labour, (for that may fairly be called per- 
petual, which admits only of the intervals requiſite for ſleep and meal- 
times, ) ſubjects him to the evils of the ſavage ſtate. When the deſire, 
Aowever; of the artificial conveniencies and enjoyments of life are once 
introduced into a fociety, then ſeems to be a greater danger of a man's 
. overworking himſelf, than of his remaining idle, unleſs he has ſome 
- other fund than his own induſtry to look tos. It 28 whe kfd, 
3 Smith's Wealth of Nations, 5th ed. iii. 183. 


This is not intended as the panegyric of idlenefs: a perſon who does nothing cannot 
enjoy the gratifications of repofe. To be taſted, it requires the exertion of a certain degree 
of previous labour, either mental or manual. Neither is relaxation neceſſarily an abſtinence 
from work. Mr. Locke tells us, that ® Recreation is not being idle, but eaſing the <wearied part, 
y change of buſineſs.” Every man of buſineſs, I am perſuaded, muſt have experienced the 
truth of this definition. The cottager, who, after finiſhing his day's work for his employer, 

allots his evening to the cultivation of his garden; the merchant, who, after calculating tare 
and zret- at his counting-houſe, ſpends a leifure hour in the no leſs abſtruſe calculations. 
which many amuſements require; and even the Stateſman, who ſteals from the Treaſury to 
his Sabine farm, and engages with as much warmth in the cultivation of a turnip-field, as in 


the — of an — ſcabbly feel the true enjoyments of recreation. 
ggrandi that 
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that maſters have rather occaſion to moderate, than to animate; the 
* application of their workmen *',” Very different, however, has been 
the opinion of the Legiſlature i in ancient times. The old laws for 
the eſchewing of idleneſs, and “ ſetting the Poor on work,” were 
framed upon this miſtaken principle, that, with the incitements of ci- 
vilization before them, ' the people muſt be compelled to follow their 
own intereſt. Whatever may have been the benevolent views of the 
Legiſlature in pafling theſe Acts, it is aſtoniſhing that we find fo few 
fif any) traces in the Statute-book, of an attention to another no leſs 
eſſential condition of human exiſtence, repoſe and recreation. If to 
labour is the call of nature, it is not leſs fo to be relieved from labour 
* by ſome indulgence, ſometimes of l only, but ſometimes: of diſſi- 
* pation and diverſion *. 80 
If theſe remarks are well founded, will it not follow, that the duty 
of the Legiſlature, while it leaves induſtry unconſtrained, is at the ſame 
time to permit the labouring claſſes to ſpend thoſe hours, (which both 
relizion and policy have exempted from work, that is to ſay, Sabbaths 
and Feſtivals,) in ſuch amuſements as they think proper, provided they 
are not inconſiſtent with piety and morality ? The gloomy enthuſiaſm 
and auſtere ſeverity of the Independents and Puritans of the laſt cen- 


* 


tury, which prohibited the innocent recreations of the people, as hea- 


thenifh and unchriſtian, are now very generally reprobated. The 
rigid gravity of thoſe very Puritans, it is well known, did not render 


them leſs vicious than their neighbours: they were equally ſubject to the 
infirmities of nature; but their vices bore a different complexion “. 


To uſe an. expreſſion of Mr. Burke's, by hating vices too much, they 


came to love men too little.” Cromwell's fanatical prieſthood (as: 
Mr. Pennant obſerves,) could endure, for it's own ends; the vices of 
the Great; yet, at the ſame time, be outrageous againſt the innocent 


pleaſures of the Multitude +. An addition to a. tax Dan often been 


p 55 Wealth of Nations, St ed. i. 125. : "yy | 
Thad. 210.4. | p 


3 © Your friends, * Cardliers,” cad r to a a Royaliſt, * « are Gas diſolute- 
6 s and debauched.” Tes, replied the Royaliſt, « they have the infirmities of men; but 


your friends, the Roundheads, have the vices of devils.” Hume, Iſt ed. vi. 117. 
> Pennant s Tour in Scotland, ed: 1776. Us 333 


1 | known: 
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known. to produce a defalcation in the revenue: and ſevere penances 
and mottifications are, in the ſame manner, it is probable, rather adverſe, 
than favourable, to ſocial order, morality, and religion. Our laws, 


againſt profaneneſs and immorality, have, no doubt, very properly 


prohibited many cruel, (if not otherwiſe improper,) diverſions on 
the Sabbath-day ; but they have not pointed out any other means of re- 
laxation during thoſe hours, which, (whatever might be the with of the 
Friends of religion,) are not likely ever to be ſpent, altogether, either 
in public worſhip, or in private meditation. Out of mere ſpite to 
the Book of Sports, after factiouſſy and fooliſhly ſtigmatiſing the relax- 
ations it allowed, as Popiſh, only becauſe they were alſo allowed, and 
ſtill are, in moſt Popiſh countries, though, on the ſame grounds, they 
might alſo have reprobated eating and drinking; ; an Act was paſſed 
ind che beginning of Charles the Firſt's reign, for putting down all 
ſports and paſtimes whatever on the Lord day Whether, how- 
ever, this Act has been conducive to a more religious obſervance of the 
Sabbath, may be much doubted. The only difference. between the be- 
ginning of the laſt, and the concluſion of the preſent, century, in this 
reſpect, ſeems to be, that, in the former, the people attended bear- bait- 


ings, bull-baitings, and cock - matches: at preſent, they ſpend their Sun- 


day evenings at ſkittle-grounds and ale- houſes. Piety and morality 


ſeem to have gained little; ; though, perhaps, the revenue may have 


gained conſiderably, by the change. It is worthy, too, of obſervation, 
that this day, of all others in the week, is, in London, the moſt pro- 
ductive of diſorder and riot. On a Sunday night, the ftreets of the 
metropolis are infeſted with drunken men: on a Monday morning, the 
cages and watch- houſes, in the circumjacent villages, are fully tenanted. 
To reaſon from the practice of other countries, not leſs religious, arderly, 


.and induſtrious, than ourſelves, I ſhould imagine, that many recrea- 


tions, whoſe end and aim are . to raiſe the genius, and to mend the 
heart,“ might, without offence to morality, or without derogating 
from the br of religious duty, after divine ſervice had been, duly 
attended, be tolerated on a Sunday. This is, however, a a ſubject of deep 
and weighty confideration; "befitting * more | I Pens, aud more 


; * 38 Ty, 


expe- 
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experienced heads: and when I now and then point out ſuch and ſuch 
a matter, as not unworthy of the public attention, it is with that diffi- 
dence becoming a young writer, who is hardly more defirous to be uſe- 

ful, than he is werde to any thing like being dictatorial. ä 
It is one, and not the leaſt, of the iniffakeh principles on which a 
national proviſion for the relief of the indigent claſſes of the commu- 
nity is ſupported, that every individual of the community has not only a. 
claim, but a right, founded on the very eſſence and conſtitution of 
human ſociety, to the active and direct interference of the Legiflature, 
to ſupply him with employment while able to work, and- with a main- 
tenance when incapacitated from labour. It may, however, be doubted, 
whether any right, the gratification of which feems to be impractica- 
ble, can be ſaid to exiſt. The Author of the Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France, juſtly remarks, that men in civil ſociety © have a right 
to the fruits of their induſtry, and to the means of making their induſ- 
try fruitful. They have a right to the acquiſitions of their parents, 
eto the nouriſhment and improvement of their offspring, to inſtruc- 
tion in life, and to conſolation in death. Whatever each man can 
« ſeparately do, without treſpaſſing upon others, he has a right to do for 
« himſelf; and he has a right to a fair portion of all which ſociety, 
« with all its combinations, of ſkill and force, can do in his favour.. 
In this partnerſhip all men have equal rights; but not to equal: things. 
He that has but five thillings in the partnerſhip, has as good a right to 
« it, as he that has five hundred pounds has to his larger proportion.“ 
Theſe rights, however, are perfectly congenial with the active 1 
ple, (the deſire of bettering our condition,) which more or leſs animates 
mankind in every ſtate af ſociety. Far from damping or. reprefting it, 
they offer it the ſtrongeſt encouragements.. It needs no. argument to. 
prove, that the ground is more likely to be cultivated, than. it eval pez. 
if conſidered as the property of the firſt occupant, provided the farmer 
is permitted to reap the corn, which he has ſown, and to carry it to. 
market. So, (to ufe the wards of the Commentator on. the. Laws of 
England,) “the tranſmiſſion of one's poſſeſſions to poſterity, . has an evi- 
66 dent tendency to make a man a good citizen, and a uſeful member of 


„Keſtectibns, rith ed. 67/7. 
* «ſociety :: 
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« ſociety: it ſets the paſſions on the fide of duty, and prompts a man to 
« deſerve well of the public, when he is ſure that the reward of his 
< ſervices will not die with himſelf, but be tranſmitted- to thoſe with 
00 whom he is connected by the deareſt and moſt tender affections . 

But a legal proviſion for the Poor, on the contrary, (it ſeems to me,) 
checks that emulative ſpirit of exertion, which the want of the neceſ- 
ſaries, or the no leſs powerful demand for the ſuperfluities, of life, gives 
birth to: for it aſſures a man, that, whether he may have been detent, 
improvident, prodigal, ar vicious, he ſhall never ſuffer want: it weak- 
ens the ſtrongeſt tie of civil ſociety ; the defire of acquiring property; 
for it declares, that, whether a man is induſtrieus or idle, his moſt preſſ- 
ing difficuities, the neceſſity of food, lodging, and cloathing, ſhall be 
provided for. It muſt be confeſſed, that many able writers, who have 
inveſtigated this ſubject, are of a very different opinion. Mr. Howlett, 
more eſpecially, in his“ Inveſtigation of Mr. Pitt's Speech,” publiſhed 
a few-months ago, denies that the Poor Laws have any tendency to 
deſtroy the motives to economy and diligence among the labouring 
claſſes. © Certainty of parochial aſſiſtance, (he ſays,) “whatever may 
& happen, and whether a man be virtuous or vicious, induſtrious or lazy, 
* it often has been ſaid, removes all concern, and all anxiety, about his 
« future ſubſiſtence ; makes him careleſs of his conduct, indifferent whe- 
< ther be work or play; agreeably to the famous old ſong, with which 
60 we are informed our Poor Laws were inſulted, ſoon after their firſt 
oo Zuſtitution- 

cc Hang ſorrow! and caſt away care! 
«Tue pariſh is bound to find us.” 


He adds, however this may pleaſe the ſot in his cups, no man in 
4 his ſober ſenſes ever adopts ſuch. reaſoning, The promiſe of the Poor 
« Laws, at moſt, can only remove the horror of periſhing by famine, 
< and ſome what to alleviate the ſorrows of ſickneſs, and the, pangs of 
60 diſeaſe. To do this, 18 ſurely generous, humane, and benevolent. 
C But how does it incite to idleneſs and vice? If I do not work, the 
4 4. pariſh will compel me. Is this more pleaſing than to do it of my 


Blackſt. Comm. ii. 11. 
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* on accord? Is it more agreeable to work under the ſcourge of the 
& taſk-maſters, than voluntarily to exert my utmoſt endeavours to provide 
for myſelf and family, and increaſe the joys and the pleaſures of my 
* neareſt and deareſt connection? Shall I be vicious and profligate, be- 
“ cauſe I know, that, after a long courſe of contempt and infamy, of 
« rags and wretchednets, of infirmity, ſickneſs, and diſeaſe, the pariſh 
ce will provide me a doctor to protract the wretched remains of life? 
Never did the profligate reaſon thus; never, generally ſpeaking, is 
he governed by ſuch diſtant views. Hurried on by the impulſe of 
* paſſion and the cravings of appetite, he hears not the ſuggeſtions of 
i reaſon, but is plungedin the gulph of perdition, before he knows where 
“he is, or whither he is going; before the proviſion of the Poor Laws, 
or any thing of the kind, enter his head*.” Theſe obſervations would 
be as correct and applicable, as they are pathetic and well expreſſed, 
were it the fact, that the Poor Laws did no more than (“ after a long 
courſe of contempt and infamy,” &c.) ſupply the profligate and aban- 
doned with © a doctor to protract the wretched remains of life.” The 
real caſe, however, is, that, in every part of England, (L had almoſt ſaid 
every pariſh,) inſtances may be found of perſons preferring a penſion 
from the pariſh, and a life of idleneſs, to hard work and good wages. I 
could even particularize inſtances of ſtout able-bodied men having been' 
deſirous of obtaining, and of their having actually obtained, admiſſion into 
poor-houſes, and reſided there very contentedly ; although, I believe, 
that the Poor in general are not yet ſo familiarized to this mode of relief 
as to prefer it to a more ſcanty pariſh allowance at home. They continue 
to reaſon as people did of old: © better is the life of a poor man in a mean 
cottage, than delicate fare in another man's houſe*.” The terror, how- 
ever, which poor-houſes and work-houſes create, operates more in pre- 
venting grown perſons from entering them themſelves, than from c 

ſigning the younger part of their family thither. Of the conſiderable 
proportion of children, (more eſpecially of baſtards,) with which pariſhes 
are burthened, the Reader will find many inſtances in the Second Volume 
of this Work. It is, perhaps, not an unnatural courſe for a mother to 
abandon her child to the pariſh-officers, who, ſhe is aſſured, will provide 


Examination of Mr. Pitt's Speech, 6.  * Eccleliaſticus, ch. xxix. ver. 22. j 
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for it, (for ſome years at leaſt,) better than ſhe poſſibly could* ; more 
particularly, when that child is the fruit of an illicit connexion, and 
when, by leaving it at the work-houſe, the can often ſcreen her character 
from detection. Conſidered in this point of view, the Poor Laws may 
be faid to offer an encouragement to debauchery. 

That any permanent eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor has a 
tendency to increaſe the number of thoſe wanting relief, and that a 
premium never operates with greater effect than when it is given for the 
encouragement of idleneſs, might, I think, be moſt ſatisfactorily proved 
from the example of places where there are ample donations diſtributed 
annually in aid of the Poor's Rate. Lord Kames* gives two or three 
ſtriking inſtances of the deſtructive effects of eſtabliſhments of this 
nature. He ſays, A London alderman, named Harper, who was co- 
temporary with James the Firſt, or his ſon Charles, bequeathed ten 
« or twelve acres of meadow ground in the pariſh of St. Andrews, 
% Holborn, London, for the benefit of the Poor in the town of Bedford. 
„This ground has long been covered with houſes, which yield from 
« {4000. to L 5000. yearly*. That ſum is laid out upon charity- 
„ ſchools, upon defraying the expence of apprenticeſhips, and upon 
« ſtock to young perſons when they marry ; an encouragement that. 
< attracts to the town of Bedford great numbers of the lower claſſes. 
« So far well: but mark the conſequence. That encouragement relaxes. 
« the induſtry of many, and adds greatly to the number of the Poor. 
Hence it is, that, in few places of England, does the Poor's Rate 
amount ſo high as in the town of Bedford. An extenſive common in the 
e pariſh of Chaily, Suſſex, is the chief cauſe of an extravagant aſſeſiment 
for the Poor, no leſs than nine ſhillings in the pound of rack-rent. 
Give a poor man acceſs to a common for feeding two or three cows, 


Many of the pariſhes in Weſtminſter allow 3s, or 38. 6d. a week for the children which 
they ſend to be nurſed in the country. Mary-le- bone pariſh, (I believe, ) now allows 3s. Iod. 
a week for children under two years old; or £7. 198. 4d. a year. What poor woman can, 


_ expend fuch a ſum in the maintenance of her child? It is probable, that every baſtard ſup- 
ported at the charge of the pariſh by this heavy tax on induſtry, the Poor's Rate, coſts double. 
the ſum which a labourer, who has a family of four or five children, can afford to expend, or,, 
in fact, does expend, on any of his children. 

2 Sketches, ed. 1788. iii. 77. 3 This charity eſtate, I am informed, has doubled its 
value within the laſt twenty years, and now produces 10 or 12, oo. a year. 
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* you make him idle, by a dependence upon what he does not labour 
for. The town of Largo in Fife has a ſmall hoſpital, erected, many 
years ago, by a gentleman of the name of Wood, and confined by him 
* to the Poor of his name. That name being rare in the neighbour- 
* hood, acceſs to the hoſpital is eaſy. One man in particular is enter- 
„ tained there, whoſe father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, en- 
& joy'd ſucceſſively the ſame benefit ; every. one of whom probably 
% would have been uſeful members of ſociety, but for that temptation 
eto idleneſs.“ 

With reſpect to the principal argument adduced in favour of a Poor's 
Rate, that it impoſes a tax proportioned to the means of the individual who 
is to pay it, and obliges the ſordid and ſelfiſh, as well as the liberal and 
benevolent, to contribute towards the relief of the indigent claſſes of the 
community according to their abilities, it is clear, that this end, how- 
cver laudable, is very e anſwered. It is true that the tax in 
England for the maintenance of the Poor ſeems to have been originally 
intended to affect perſonal property in the ſame proportion as land: and 
accordingly, in ſeveral caſes, the Courts of Juſtice have decided, that 
tithes, tolls, profits of a navigation, and many other ſpecies of property, 
ariſing within the pariſh where the Rate is made, are rateable, when- 
ever their amount can be aſcertained. The general queſtion, however, 
whether a// ſtock in trade be or be not rateable to the Poor, does not 
ſeem to be yet fully ſettled* ; but I apprehend, that, in all caſes, in which 
it appeared that it had been uſual to rate viſible ſtock in trade to the 
Poor, the Courts would confirm ſuch practice : and perhaps they would 


It is probable, the Legiſlature, when they paſſed the 10 Ann. c. 6. for erecting a work- 
houſe and employing the Poor in the city of Norwich, were of opinion, that the general law of 
Elizabeth meant to make the ſtock of tradeſmen rateable to the Poor ; and, to obviate any 
doubt reſpecting this matter, empowered the guardians not only to rate occupiers of lands, 
houſes, tenements, tithes, &c. (as in the 43 Eliz.) but alſo all per,ons having and uſing flocks 
and perſonal eſtates within the precincts of the city. The King againſt Hardy, Eaſter, 
17 Geo. 3. Cowp. 579. The practice reſpecting the rating of ſtock in trade and other per- 
ſonal property is very various. In London, ſtock in trade is rated: in Weſtminſter, I believe, 
neither ſtock in trade nor perſonal property are rated. In Mancheſter, ſome kinds of perſonal 
property were aſſeſſed, till very lately; but ſtock in trade is not rated. The aſſeſſment, there, 
in 1794, on houſes and land, produced / 19,931. os. 91.; and on perſonalty, £728. 178. In 
a ſecond Rate, however, levied that year, perſonalty was not Attempted to be . See 
the Segen Volume of its Work; p- 343. 
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now have no heſitation in determining the general queſtion, that ſtock 
in trade, when it's value can be aſcertained, was rateable to the Poor. 
It ſeems, however, that perſonal property is not to be rated at random, 
and the party rated to be left to get off as he can: the officer making 
the Rate muſt be able to ſupport what he has done by evidence: and 


no perſonal property can be rated, but the clear liquidated ſurplus, after 
the payment of all outſtanding debts. In a late caſe, there was a 


difference in opinion among the Judges of the Court of King's Bench, 
whether money could be rated. It was decided in the negative. 


* See the caſe of the King againſt White and others, Trinity Term, 32 Geo. 3. 4 Term 
Rep. 771. In this caſe it appeared on the Rate appealed againſt, that it was a Rate of id. in 
the pound on all lands, and 3d. for every C 100. of perſonalty. It was proved, that it was 
uſual. in the pariſh, (in which the Rate was made, ) to rate the inhabitants towards the relief of 
the Roor, for their perſonal property within the pariſh, in the following proportion, viz. on a - 
calculation that every £ 100. of which any inhabitant was poſſeſſed, did or might produce in- 
tereſt to the amount of £3. per annum, ſuch intereſt of 3 per cent. per annum being conſidered 
as a teſt of the ability of ſuch perſon ; and ſuch perſon was charged the ſum of 1d. for each 
pound of ſuch ſuppoſed intereſt. According to this proportion, a widow was aſſeſſed for her 
perſonal property within the pariſh, which conſiſted of Z 1000. of principal money. On this 
caſe Lord Kenyon delivered his opinion, that ſhe was rateable for this C 1000. in ſpecie, becauſe 
it was ſtated to be property within the pariſh, and might be productive, if. the owner choſe. 
Buller J. thought that the reaſon for which it was admitted that houſhold furniture was not 
rateable, (namely, that it did not produce any profit,) was applicable to this money, which 
vas ſtated to be in hard caſh; and that it muſt be taken, upon this ſtate of the caſe, that it did 
not produce profit. He alſo thought, that money was not rateable under the Act of Eliza- 
beth; and that the Legiſlature could never intend that any enquiry ſhould be made as to 
every guinea which a man might have in his pocket. Groſe J. was of the ſame opinion. 
Lord Kenyon then ſaid, that he thought there was great weight in the reaſons urged by his 
brethren againſt rating money; that he had himſelf expreſſed great doubts of his own opi- 
nion; and that he was therefore glad that that part of the Rate would be quaſhed by the 
opinion of the Court. From the Report, however, of a ſubſequent caſe (the King againſt Maſt, 
Hilary Term, 1795, 6 Term Rep. 156.) in which the chief point before the Court was, whe- 
ther the occupier of an houſe, or of an eſtate, ſhould be rated for it's full value, with all it's 
improvements by the preſent poſſeſſor, or only according to the price which he paid for it, 
without taking into the account the value of his improvements; it appears, that his Lordſhip 
thought, that if a perſon choſe to keep his eſtate in money, and the faCt of his poſſeſſing it 
was clearly proved, he was rateable for it. The other Judges delivered no opinion on this 
point; but, after the caſe before them was determined, it was ſuggeſted, that, as the Court 
had not expreſſed any opinion reſpecting the ſtock in trade of the inhabitants, the pasiſh- 
officers in making, and the Juſtices at the Seſſions in determining upon, another Rate, would 
not conſider that ſpecies of property as rateable. Lord Kenyon, upon this, deſired that it 
might not be underſtood that there was any doubt about that part of the caſe; for that un- 
queſtionably ſtock in trade, when it's value could be aſcertained, was rateable to the Poor. 
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Ships, however, are rateable in the pariſh, which may be conſidered as 
their home under the Regiſter Act“. 

It is certainly equitable that perſonal property, as well as land, ſhould 
contribute towards the ſupport of the Poor: but if all ſtock in trade, 


(which falls within this deſcription,) ſhould ever be attempted to be 


rated, I am perſuaded, ſuch a practice would be productive of great in- 
convenience and oppreſſion. The only merit of the tax (and that of a 
very negative nature) is, that, like the land- tax, it is manifeſtly and una- 
voidably unequal. Indeed I do not conceive it poſſible to rate the viſible 
ſtock of a tradeſman or artificer. What is to be conſidered as viſible 
ſtock ? © Some artificers have a conſiderable ſtock in trade; ſome have 
« only a little; others none at all. Shall the tools of a carpenter be 
& called his ſtock in trade, and, as ſuch, be rated? A tailor has no ſtock 
«in trade; a butcher has none; a ſhoemaker has a great deal. Shall 
e the tailor, whoſe profit is conſiderably greater than that of the ſhoe- 
„maker, be untaxed, and the ſhoemaker taxed* ?”? 

When we inveſtigate the operation of the Poor's Rate as a tax on 
landed property, it would ſeem to be no leſs inequitable and unequal. 
It is juſtly remarked, that although, in landed pariſhes, it is laid on the 
proprietor, and the tenant in proportion to the rent, yet it often happens 
that a great land-holder is but a very poor man. © Sometimes his pro- 
« perty 18 mortgaged to the half, or nearly the whole, extent of it's value ; 


yet he muſt pay the Poor's Rate, to the whole amount of his poſleſſion. 


who are, perhaps, 
tax, pay little or 
ough they are the real 


« At the ſame time, the men of monied pr 
the richeſt in the nation, and beſt able to 
nothing in proportion to their wealth. 


1 proprietors, and draw the rent of a great part of the land in the coun- 


« try, yet they receive their full 3 intereſts, without any deduction, 
© or hazard of loſs*,” 
| Mr. 

x 26 Geo. 3. c. 60. 2 See Lord Mansfield's Speech in the caſe of the King and 
Ringwood, Trinity Term, 15 Geo. 3. Cowp. 326. 

3 MFarlan's Inquiries concerning the Poor, 195. Unjuſt, however, as it may feem to 
be, that the owners of perſonal property ſhould, in a great meaſure, be exempted from the 
burthen of a Poor's Rate, the following remarks of Adam Smith ſufficiently demonſtrate, that 
a Rate can never affect them in an equal proportion with land-holders. 


*The intereſt of money,” he ſays, © ſeems at firſt ſight a ſubject equally oils of being 
| cc taxei 
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Mr. M*Farlan adds, that, * in cities or boroughs, the tax is, perhaps, 
more equal. It is generally laid on in proportion to the rent of 
the houſe poſſeſſed. It is ſuppoſed that every man buys, or rents, a 
* houſe adequate to his income. If he goes beyond what belongs to 
him, it may be ſaid he ought to pay for his vanity. This rule of tax- 
< ation is very ſpecious; but it is ſtill far from being equal. A gentle- 
man of a certain ſtation in life is obliged to live in a houſe ſuitable to 
that rank, which he is, in ſome meaſure, obliged to ſupport in the 
„world. He might be accuſed of meanneſs, if he inhabited one lower 
<« rented; yet his houſe may often exceed the proportion of his free 
income. Independent of his rank, a large family may oblige him to 


take 


« taxed directly as the rent of land. Like the rent of land, it is a neat produce, which re- 
<c mains, after completely compenſating the whole riſk and trouble of employing the ſtock. 
© As a tax upon the rent of land cannot raiſe rents; becauſe the neat produce that remains 
cc after replacing the ſtock of the farmer, together with his reaſonable profit, cannot be 
t oreater after the tax than before it: ſo, for the ſame reaſon, a tax upon the intereſt of 
© money could not raiſe the rate of intereſt ; the quantity of ſtock, or money, in the country, 
< being, like the quantity of land, ſuppoſed to remain the ſame after the tax as before it. The 
&« ordinary rate of profit is every where regulated by the quantity of ſtock. to be employed, in 
- E proportion to the quantity of the employment, or of the buſineſs which muſt be done by it. 
« But the quantity of the employment, or of the buſineſs to be done by ſtock, could neither be 
e increaſed nor diminiſhed by any tax upon the intereſt of money. If the quantity of the 
& ſtock to be employed, therefore, was neither increaſed nor diminiſhed by it, the ordinary 
© rate of profit would neceſſarily remain the ſame. But the portion of this profit neceflary 
« for compenſating the riſk and trouble of the employer, would likewiſe | remain the fame 
ce that riſk and trouble being in no reſpect altered. The reſidue, therefore, that portion 
« which belongs to the owner of the ſtock, and which pays the intereſt of the money, woukd 
« neceſſarily remain the ſame too. At firſt fight, therefore, the intereſt of money ſeems to be 
« a ſubject as fit to be taxed directly, as the rent of land. 
There are, however, two different circumſtances which render the intereſt of money a 
tt much leſs proper ſubject of direct taxation than the intereſt of land. 
«© Firſt. The quantity and value of the land, which any man poſſeſſes, can never be a ſecret, 
« and can always be aſcertained with great exactneſs. But the whole amount of the capital 
4c ſtock, which he poſſeſſes, is almoſt always a ſecret, and can ſcarce ever be aſcertained with 
te tolerable exactneſs. It is liable, beſides, to almoſt continual variations. A year ſeldom 
cc paſſes away, frequently not a month, ſometimes ſcarce a ſingle day, in which it does not 
« riſe or fall more or leſs. An inquiſition into every man's private circumſtances, and an in- 
« quiſition which, in order to accommodate the tax to them, watched over all the fluctuations 
« of his fortune, would * a ſource of ſuch continual and endleſs vexation as no people 
could ſupport. 
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© take a houſe above his fortune. It is hard when in this caſe a heavy 
tax is ſuperadded to his other unavoidable expences. On the other 
« hand, a man of much greater opulence, who has no rank to ſupport, 
can hve in a much more private manner; and though his wealth be 
« oreatly ſuperior, yet his tax is not a fifth, or a tenth, part of what the 
former pays. The difference is {till greater between a gentleman. of 
& a liberal and a hoſpitable diſpoſition, and a ſordid miſer who hires a bad 
& houſe, which indeed bears ſome proportion to his little mind, but none 
to his wealth. The laſt ought to pay in proportion to his income, and 
does not; the firſt is obliged: to pay much beyond that proportion. In 
*« ſuch caſes, which are frequent in every large town, the mode of 
taxation, however ſpeciouſly juſt, is very unequal.. An old avaricious 
bachelor, poſſeſſed of thouſands, often pays leſs for the rent of his lodg- 
e 1ngs, than a gentleman of middle ſtation, ſtruggling hard to maintain: 
Ga large family, pays for his Poor Rate alone.“ 

It is a common, but miſtaken, idea, that the Poor's Rate is not a Land- 
tax: and this idea has been ſupported by many weighty authorities. 
Lord Mansfield, in the caſe of Rowls and Gells, remarked, that. the Poor's: 
Rate was not a tax on the land, but a perſonal charge in reſpe& of the 


c Secondly. Land is a ſubje& which cannot be removed; whereas ſtock eaſily may. The: 
&« proprietor of land is neceflarily a citizen of the particular country in which his eſtate lies. 
The proprietor of ſtock is properly a citizen of the world, and is not neceſſarily attached to 
c any particular country. He would be apt to abandon a country in which he was expoſed to- 
t A vexatious inquiſition, in order to be aſſeſſed to a burdenſome tax; and would remove his: 
« ſtock to ſome other country, where he could either carry on his buſineſs, or enjoy his for- 
« tune more at his eaſe. By removing his ſtock, he would put an end to all the induſtry which: 
«it had maintained in the country . which he left. Stock cultivates land ; ſtock employs. 
«labour. A tax which tended to drive away ſtock from any particular country, would ſo far 
«tend to dry up every ſource of revenue, both to the Sovereign, and to the Society. Not only 
«the profits of ſtock, but the rent of land, and the wages of labour, would neceſſarily be more 
cc or. leſs diminiſhed by its removal. The nations, accordingly, who have endeayoured to tax. 
« the revenue ariſing from. ſtock, inſtead of any ſevere inquiſition of this kind, have been. 
ec obliged to content themſelves with ſome very looſe, and, therefore, more or leſs arbitrary. 
cc eſtimation. The extreme inequality and uncertainty of a tax aſſeſſed in this manner, can 
© be compenſated only by itd.extreme moderation, in conſequence of which every man finds- 
&© himſelf rated ſo very much below his real revenue, that he gives himſelf little diſturbance 
though his neighbour ſhould be rated ſomewhat lower.“ Smith's Wealth of Nations, 


5th ed. U11, 294. 3 . 
8 : MFarlan's Inquiries concerning the Poor, 198. 
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land*. This appears to be a diſtinction, without a differe ice. It is true 
that the tax is aſſeſſed upon the occupier ; and that he, and not his land- 
lord, (as in the caſe of the land-tax) is perſonally liable: but whatever 
leſſens the profit that the proprietor of an eſtate would otherwiſe receive 
may be fairly conſidered in the light of a tax on his land. If a pro- 
prietor occupies his land himſelf, the Poor's Rate in this caſe moſt 
clearly falls upon him: if he lets it to a tenant, there can be no doubt 
but the Poor's: Rate will be conſidered as an out-going ; and conſe- 
quently operate in reducing the rent. The tenant muſt receive ſuch a 
portion of the produce as will enable him to keep up the ſtock neceſſary 
for the cultivation of his farm, and afford him the ordinary rate of 
profit. An eſtate which will ſubje& the occupier to a Poor's Rate of 
ten ſhillings in the pound, will not produce ſo good a rent as land, 
which, though fimilarly fituated in other circumſtances, would only 
ſubject the tenant to a Rate of two ſhillings in the pound. There can 
be little doubt, but that, in ſuch caſes, the former would reaſon in the 
| ſame manner as he does in the caſe of tithe. When a certain portion 
of the produce 1s to be paid away for a tax, he will compute, as well as 
he can, what the value of this portion, one year with another, is likely 
to amount to, and will make a proportionate abatement in the rent 
which he is to pay to his landlord*. A tax of this kind, impoſed during 
the currency of a leaſe, may perhaps often diſtreſs, or ruin the er: 
but, upon the renewal of the leaſe, it muſt always fall on the landlord”. 
In the effential requiſite of a good tax, eaſe of payment, the Poor's 
Rate is manifeſtly deficient. Arthur Young remarks, that taxes on 
land, © fo far as they are advanced by the tenant, and drawn back when 
<« he reckons with his landlord, are eaſy to the latter: but they are, ex- 
« actly in the ſame proportion, burthenſome to the tenant, who has to 
e advance, out of his own pocket, another man's tax, which is palpably 
« unjuſt. At the time alſo of demanding the tax from the landlord, who 
« farms his own eſtate, his eaſe is never e ep he has to pay the tax, 
« not becauſe he has ſold his produce, for he muſt pay, though his land 
« ſhould not produce a fingle farthing ; not becauſe he buys, and thereby 


16 Geo. 3. Cowp. 451. * Smith's Wealth of Nations, 5th ed. iii. 274. 3 Id. 308. 
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*« ſhews that he can afford it, but merely becauſe he poſſeſſes ; which by 
no means proves an ability to pay at all\, | 

A tax on conſumption, for maintaining the Poor, would be free from 
many of the objections to which a Poor's Rate is liable: ſuch a tax is 
levied at the time, and in the manner, when it is moſt likely to be con- 
venient to the contributor to pay it: it is collected from him in ſmall 
ſums; and, in general, is proportioned to his ability to contribute. It 
muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, as a tax on conſumption is advanced 
to the manufacturer, and is drawn back on the price of the commodity, 
it will, more eſpecially when it paſſes through many hands, reach the 
conſumer, burthened with a much heavier tax than what is paid into 
the Treaſury. After all, it ſeems clear, that, although a tax might 
poſſibly be impoſed, which ſhould affect individuals in exact proportion 
to their ability to pay, ſtill the burthen of ſupporting the Poor would 
not be equally ſhared. Let any one who is aſſeſſed to the Poor's Rate 
calculate what ſum he diſtributes in private charity ; and, it 1s probable, 
few inſtances will be found, in which the amount of the latter does not 
much exceed that of the former. The ſordid, perhaps, finding them- 
{elves compelled to contribute to a public tax, may be rendered more 
deaf to the cries of diſtreſs than they would otherwite be: but the liberal 
and humane will never confine their charities to the mere obſervance 
of the law which calls on them for their portion of Poor's Rate. To. 
ſuch perſons, the modeſt and diffident Poor will willingly have recourſe; 
although they would prefer lahguiſhing, and perhaps periſhing, in ob- 
furlty, to the bumdiating altertitive of being reheved by a weekly 
penſion from the parith- officer, or of being ned in what Sir Wil- 
liam Young calls “a gaol without guilt,” the work-houſe ; in which, 
ſuffering innocence, though not excluded, is too often obliged to aſſociate 
with idleneſs, riot, and debauchery. The induſtrious tradeſman, whe 
by unforeſeen and unavcidable misfortune is reduced to bankruptcy, is a 
perſon, who, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the term, may be numbered among 
the Poor: it is ſeldom, however, that perſons of this deſcription are to 
be found in a pariſh poor-houſe, or on the overſeer's liſt of weekly pen- 
ſioners. The many unfortunate individuals, whom the fluctuating nature 


See Young's Travels in France, i i. 5$24—7531, in which the ruinous effects of land-taxes 
are very "i detailed, - 
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of commerce, and manufactures, often precipitates, from a ſituation of 
eaſe and affluence, into the depth of extreme poverty, ſeldom think of 
the national proviſion which is held out to them. When they have no 
immediate connexions or friends to aſſiſt them, they, generally, prefer 
applying to thoſe whoſe opulence has not rendered them inſenſible to 
the miſeries of their fellow-creatures : and daily experience teaches us, 
that a well-atteſted caſe of diſtreſs ſeldom paſſes unreheved. A Scotch 
philoſopher, indeed, accuſes the Engliſh nation of the groveling paſſion 
of ſelfiſhneſs ; to the growth of which, he ſays, the tax for the Poor has 
greatly contributed. This charge, however, ſeems to be ill- founded. 
The numerous appeals, even from impoſtors, which are made to the 
feelings of the humane and charitable, are a ſufficient proof that volun- 
tary charity flows in too copious a ſtream. The liberal ſubſcriptions 
which have been raiſed of late years, within the metropolis alone, ſuffi- 
_ ciently diſprove his aſſertion. In no other country could there have 
been found, either the means, or the inchnation, to contribute ſuch ſums: 
as we have ſeen collected within the laſt four years, for the maintenance 
of many thouſands of unhappy exiles, for rendering the fituation of a ſol- 
dier more comfortable during the inclemencies of a winter campaign, 
for ſupporting the widows and orphans of ſeamen who had periſhed in 
the ſervice of their country, for relieving ſufferers from fire, and for 
many other benevolent purpoſes. If there is a defect in Britiſh benevo- 
lence, it is, that it is too unbounded and indiſcriminate. 


Mr. Fox, in Wü ne be laſt ſeſſions of Parliament, obſerved, that 
it was a melancholy conſideration, that the greater part of the working 
claſſes in this country were lying at the mercy, and almoſt living on the 
charity, of the Rich*. Admitting the fact to be true, it is a woo that 
the Rich are not more able, than willing, to aſſiſt the Indigent. The 
Reader will find ſeveral inſtances, in 7 Second Volume of thi Work, 
of very liberal contributions for the Poor, during the two laſt Winters, 
in places where the Poor's Rate was very high. I have no ſufficient data 
to form any calculation to be depended on; but various circumſtances 
haye convinced me, that, excluſive of regular ſtanding charities, (ſuch as 


a Lord Kames: Sketches, &c. B. ii. Sk. 10. In the debate on the high price of 
grain, on the 3d Nov. 1795. 8 | om 
10 hoſpitals, 
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hoſpitals, ſchools, alms-houſes, diſtributions from charitable bequeſts, 


&c.j the money annually expended in voluntary, unconſtrained, acts of 
charity, mueh exceeds the amount of the Poor's Rate. 


— 


Mr. Colquhoun offers the following eſtimate of the ſums annually 


raiſed in the metropolis, by legal aſſeſſments; by voluntary contri- 
butions to various benevolent inſtitutions and eſtabliſhments for the 
comfort and convenience of the Poor ; and by private charities* 


1. For 


The following are the Dae in and near the Metropolis, for Objects of Charity 
and Humanity. 


ASYLUMS for the Inpicext and HELPI Ess. | tie . 
inſtituted. 
107 alms-houſes, endowed at different periods, where 1352 old men and women are 


ſupported: the principal of theſe houſes are, the Trinity alms-houſes, for 28 
decayed ſhipmaſters, Mile End; Bancroft's alms-houſes, Mile End, for 24 poor 
men; Fiſhmongers' alms-houſes, Newington Butts; Haberdaſhers' alms-houſes, 
in Hoxton ; Jeffries alms-houſes, Kingfland-road ; and d Sir John Morden's col- 
lege, for decayed merchants, at Blackheath. 
1 London Work-houſe, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, for decayed old men. 


1 Bridewell Hoſpital, an aſylum for apprentices to different trades, Bridge-ſtreet, 
Blackfriars. 


1 Charter-houſe Hoſpital, an aſylum for 80 3 perſons, in Charter-houſe Square. 


1611 

1 Scottiſh Hoſpital, for decayed natives of Scotland, in Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet. 
1 Welch Hoſpital, for decayed natives of Wales, in Gray's-Inn-lane. 
1 French Hoſpital, for decayed Frenchmen, in St. Luke's, Middleſex, founded 1719 
1 Foundling Hoſpital, for deſerted infants, Lambs' Conduit-ſtreet, founded - 1739 
1 Aſylum for poor, friendleſs, deſerted, girls, under 12 years of . Vauxhall 

Road, idem - - ” 1 - 17 58 
1 Magdalen Hoſpital, for the admiſſion of ſeduced . St. George's Fields — 1769 


1 Orphan Working-ſchool, being an aſylum for poor neceſſitous children of 
Diſſenters, City Road. 


1 Philanthropic Society, St. George J Fields, for children of criminal parents, and 
young delinquents. 


1 Free Maſons School, for educating female orphans, { SE, George? 8 Fields, inſtituted | I 788 
1 Chelſea Hoſpital, for worn- out and diſabled ſoldiers — = = ©1679 
1 Greenwich Hoſpital, for worn-out and diſabled ſeamen, inſtituted =- ' = 169 4 


1 Marine Society, for educating pour deſtitute boys to the e in Biſhopſgate-ſtree 1756 
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- £ 70,000 


London 8 — 
| ' Weſtminſter - - - 64,000 
1% f e 8 Rates, g Middleſex, adjoining London 80,000 
| Surry, adjoining London - 25,000 


Total tor the metropolis, about 24 5,000 
- Supporting Charity-ichools, for educating the Poor — 10,000 
3. Alylums tor the ſupport of objects of charity and huma- 
"RET Kc. ariſi ng from annual contributions, cſtimated 
W — - - - 25,000 
Saris Over 4, 280,000 
Ws ASYLUM for Sick; Lame, Difeaſed, and for Poor Pregnant Women. 
f When 
, inſtituted. 
I St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, in Welt Smithfield, for the reception of afflifted 
and difeal: cd perſons - - — — 5 1539 
2 St. Thomas 8 Hoſpital, Southwark, for the reception of ſick and lame, eſpecially | 
ſailors - — - - - - **, "=: 1553 
3 Guy's Hoſpital, 3 for the gg a of ſick and impotent debe 
founded in - - 83 5 1721 
4 London Hoſpital, Whitechapel Road, for all meeting with accidents 1760 
5 St. George's Hoſpital, Hyde-Park Corner, for the ſick and lame 1733 
6 Weſtminſter Infirmary, James'-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, for ſick and diſeaſed perſons 1719 
7 Middleſex Hoſpital, Charles-ftreet, near Oxford- ſtreet, for ſick and lame, and 
pregnant women | — - - | * = - 1745 
q Lock Hoſpital, Hyde-Park Turnpike, for POTEN afflicted with the venereal Gifs 
order - - - N - — „ 1946 
9 Small-pox Hoſpital, St. Pane for inoculation of poor perſons - — 1746 
10 London Lying-in Hoſpital, Alderſgate-ſtreet, for poor married women 1750 
11 City of London Lying-in Hoſpital, Old-ftreet, City Road, idem - — 17 51 
12 Lying-in Hoſpital, Brownlow-ſtreet, Long Acre, idem RS. Ian 1749 
13 Lying-in Hoſpital, Surry-Road, Weſtminſter Bridge, for 2 pregnant women. 
14 Lying -in Hoſpital, Bayswater-Hall, Oxford Road, idem. 
15 Lying: in Hoſpital, Store · ſtreet, Tottenham- court Road, idem. | 
16 Bethlchem Hoſpital, for lunatics, Moorfields - - — = F553 
17 St. Luke's Hoſpital, for lunatics, Old-Street Road - — = 1751 
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| Brought over J 280,000 
4. Aſylums, hoſpitals and diſpenſaries, for the ſick, lame, | 


diſeaſed, and afflicted ; eſtimated at - o, ooo 
5. Inſtitutions for benevolent, charitable, and humane pur- 

poſes, 704 ſocieties ; eſtimated at - — = 120,000 
6. Private charities ; eſtimated at 5 = 150,000 
7. Endowed eſtabliſhments ; eſtimated at - = 150,000 


Total eſtimate per annum <= FL 750,000* 


It 


Mr. C. appears to eſtimate the number of members in the Friendly Societies, in the me- 


tropolis, at 70,000 z or 116, on an average, in each Society. This able magiſtrate, no doubt, 
has better information on this ſubject than I can poſhbly procure : but the number ſeems to 
me to be exaggerated. In thoſe Clubs, which have come to my knowledge, the number of 
members was from 60 to 100. 80 ſeems to be, nearly, the average. Theſe excellent inſti- 
tutions do not exactly anſwer our common idea of charities; which is, that the ſupporters, 
and objects, of a charity, are different perſons. They, however, certainly anſwer every good 
purpoſe of a charitable eſtabliſhment; and, conſidered in this light, Tontines and Equitable 
Aſſurance Offices might be included in Mr. C.'s eſtimate. The ſum of L 36,000. a year, 
I ſhould imagine, was'much below the total annual diſburſements of 600 Friendly Societies, 
conſiſting, on an average, of 80 members each, or 48,000 in the whole. In thoſe I have en- 
quired into, the annual payments, on an average, exceed 1. each member. 


2 Treatiſe on the Police of the Metropolis, 2d ed. 411. The Reader will be enabled, 
from the following eſtimate, (which was conſtructed, from the printed Returns of the Over- 
| ſeers in 1786,) to form a fair idea of the proportion of Poor's Rate paid by the metropolis : 


| . | . 
Alban's, St. Wood-ſtreet = 428 14 2 Anne and Agnes, St. within Al- 
Allhallows, Barking 810 6 8 derſgate — — _=- 281 19 2 


Allhallows, in Bread-ſtreet - 203 14 5 Ann, St. Blackfryars - - 678 17 10 


Allhallows the Great += 329 9 Ii Anthony, St. = 1 - 256 16 9 
Allhallows, Honey Lane 114 2 17 Auguſtin, St. - - 58 13 8 
Allhallows the Leſs - 176 14 6 Bartholomew, St. by the Royal | 

Allhallows, Lombard-ſtreet - $10 17 10 Exchange — - 694 7 1 
Allhallows, Staining 431 7 8 Bennet, St. Fink - - 256 5 8 
Allhallows, London Wall 613 9 6 Bennet, St. Gracechurch- ſtreet 8 
Alphage, St. "Wing - 210 © 6 Bennet, St. Paul's Wharf - 261 5 4 
Andrew, St. Hubbard - 371 12 4 Bennet, St. Sherchog - = 91 11 2 
Andrew, St. Underſhaft - - 837 2 5 Botolph, St. by Billingſgate - 113 17 2 
Andrew, St. by the 'Wardrobe'291 8 2 + Chriſt-church - 744 


I ; Chriſtopher 
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It appears from this very moderate eſtimate, that London does not 
pay above a tenth part of the Poor's Rate. The medium of the three 


Chriſtopher le Stock, St. = 
Clement, St. near Eaſt Cheap 


| Dionis, St. Back Church — 


Dunſtan's, St. in the Eaſt 


Edmund, St. the King 


Ethelburga, 8S“”dt. - 
Faith, St. the Virgin, under 
St. Paul 8 : - — — 


Gabriel, St. Fenchurch- ſtreet 
George, St. Botolph Lane 
3 og 


Helen, St. near Biſhopſgate 
James, St. in Duke's Place 
James, St. Garlick Hithe 


John, St. Evangeliſt 
John, St. Zachary «= =» 
Katherine, St. Coleman 
Katherine, St. Cree Church 
Lawrence, Jewry, St. & Mary 
Magdalen, St. Milk. ſtreet 


Lawrence, St. Pountney = 
Leonards, St. Eaſt Cheap =« - 
Leonards, St. Foſter Lane 


Magnus, St. the Martyr 
Margaret, St. Lothbury 


Margaret, St. Moſes = =- 
Margaret, St. New Fiſh-ſtreet | 


Margaret, St. Pattens — 
Martin, St. Ironmonger Lane 


Martin, St. Ludgate 
Martin, St. Orgars — 
Martin, St. Outwicß 
Martin, St. Vint <- = 
Mary, St. Abchurch <= - 
Mary, St. Aldermanbury = 
Mary, St. Aldermary ß 


4. 


272 
135 ! 


514 


1123 
480 


250 


636 


498 
100 


818 
$4- 
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John, St. Baptiſt - - 


442 


oo r » A O 0 - + 


— 
© 


m <> mw we onÞ}, I OO 


_ 
O 


0 O wh G O0 


years 
TY 6 
Mary, St. le Bow 16 
Mary, St. Bothaw Dowgate - 180 5 1 
Mary, St. Colechurch - 298 14 10 
Mary, St. at Hill - = 63231 10 4 
Mary, St. Magdalen, Old Fiſh- 
ſtreet - » IJ J- 6 
Mary, St. Mounthaw - 5318 7 
Mary, St. Somerſet - = 234 3 6 
Mary, St. Staining =- = 149 1 10 
Mary, St. Wool Church Haw 312 4 9 
Mary, St. Woolnoth - 426 7 4 
Matthew, St. Friday-ſtreet - 161 10 6 
Michael, St. Baſſiſhaw 4 
Michael, St. Cornhill - - 578 4 7 
Michael, St. Crooked Lane - 251: 3 9 
Michael, St. Queen Hith - 347 6 2 
Michael, St. le Quern - 288 2 © 
Michael, St. Paternoſter Royal 205 12 6 
Michael, St. Wood-ſtreet 172 14 3 
Mildred, St. Bread-ſtreet - 662 11 9g 
Mildred, St. the Virgin, in the 
Poultry " a 2 bak” wi 1: on Wy 
Nicholas, St. Aconsgs =- 327 9 6 
Nicholas, St. Cole Abbey - 168 18 6 
Nicholas, St. Olzve 169 14 5 
Olave, St. Hart-ſtreet - — 838 10 3 
Olave, St. Old Jewry - 2237 111 
Olave, St. Silver-ſtreet = 226 14 2 
Pancras; St. 316811 6 
Peter, St. Weſt Cheap 212 15 © 
Peter, St. Cornhill! ! ,- 552 10 3 
Peter, St. near Paul's Wharf 208 15 2 
Peter, St. le Poor, in Broad- 
JJ -  --». -.: 936: 410 
-Stephen, St. Coleman-ſtreet 1340 13 7 
Stephen, St. Walbrook == 109 12 11 
Swithin, St. London Stone 153 18 © 


Thomas, 
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years 1783, 1784, 1785, paid by the 159 pariſhes, which may be fairly 
ſaid to conſtitute the metropolis, was, (200, 762. 8s. 7d. : 


| „ / 
Thomas, St. the Apoſtle < 283 12 © 
Trinity - 2 ©. 203.8- 1 
Vedaſt, St. Foſter = + 437: £3 
White Fryars Precinct -: 393 0-1 
Andrew, St. Holborn - 1578 o 3 
Bartholomew, St. the Great 801 © 5 
Bartholomew, St. the Lels - 199 15 4 
Botolph, St. by Alderſgate - 1725 3 6 
Botolph, St. by Aldgate - 2433 7 4 
Botolph, St. by Biſhopſgate - 41% 11 1 
Bridewell Precinct - = 281 11 5 
Bride, St. — - 2698 17 3 
Dunitan, St. in the Weſt — 1201 3 0 
George, St. in Southwark — 2411 5 1 
Giles, St. by Cripplegate h 
John, St. in Southwark - — 2651 2 7 
Olave, St. in Southwark — 2394 16 1 
Saviour, St. in Southwark -< 4154. HI 6 
Sepulchre, St. Pariſh = — 2833 5 4 
Thomas, St. in Southwark - 433 14 6 
Trinity, in the Minories = 337 2 4 
Anne, St. — nnr 7 
Clement, St. Danes -. > 3908 7 4 
George, St. Hanover Square 12912 11 4 
James, St. - = „ - L207 £40 
Margaret, St. and St. John. 
the Evangeliſt - - 64959 1 1 
Martin, St. in the Fields -- 9780 3 3 
Mary, St. le Strand - 851 10 10 
Paul, St. Covent Garden. - 1479-13 8 
Ann, St. in Middlefex.  - 1149 1 
Artillery Ground, OI — No return. 
Catharine, St. „ ooh 16 x 
Chriſt-church ">. 177 19 7 


Dunſtan, St. Stepney = 
George, St. in Bloomſbury, 

and St. Giles in the Fields 
George the Martyr, St. and 

St. Andrew, Holborn 
George, St. Ratcliff A 
James, St. Clerken 
John, St. Hackney = = 
John, St. Wapping = = 
John Baptiſt, St. Savoy = 
Leonard, St. Shoreditch = 
Leonard, St. Bromley . 
Luke, St. Middleſex <- = 
Mary, St. le Bone - 
Mary, St. Iflington «= = 
Mary, St. Lambeth n 
Mary Magdalen, St. Ber- 

mondſey = 
Mary, St. Newington - 
Mary, St. Rotherhithe - - 
Mary, St. Whitechapel - 
Mary, St. Stratford Bow - 
Matthew, St. Bethnal Green 


Mile End, New Town - « 

Mile End, Old Town 
| Newington 5 
Norton Falgate 5 
Paddington 8 4 


Pancras, St. we a. 


Paul, St. Shadwell - - 
Poplar and Black wall 
Ratcliff FR 1 
Rolls“ Liberty „ 
Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden, 


and Ely Rents' Liberty = 
Sepulchre, St. Finſbury —=- 
Tower Precinct — 
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and the 
medium 
St th 

- Includedin Ratcliff. 
$394 3. v9 
Sert 14 11 
2005 13 8 
. 
2478 16 8 
230 3 

241 3 
5296 9 7 
3 
4389 17 1 
8350 5 3 
2047 4 8 
3718 16 1 
2549 311 
375 18 
2021- 5 
4426 4 1 
993 0. 9 
2741 6 3 
541 19 3 
117717 9 
2008 7 9. 
747 9 6 
303 6 3 
1836 16 © 
2620 2 5 
896 © x 
1240 10 11 
1009 19 8 
1594 15 2 
1345 9 3. 
> No return. 


Medium 


1 
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medium Poor's Rate paid by England and Wales, 42,167,749. 138. 8d. 
So that, notwithſtandi ing the extremo miſery and wretchedneſs which 


7 are 
Medium Poor's Rate in the 97 pariſhes within the walls - {£ 35,099 18 7 

Ditto N in 17 pariſhes without the walls  - - 32,223 19 5 

Ditto „ 8 pariſhes in Weſtminſter - — 525359 10 7 

Ditto | in 37 pariſhes in Surrey and Middleſex = $1,979, © o 


Total Poor's Rate in the Metropolis 5 200,762 up 


» N — —— - 
— 8 


1, 20-0. DrseENSARIEs for Sick, Lame, and Diſeaſed. 
- 7, Faſtern Di Whitechapel. 
2. Middleſex DitpeMary, Great Ailiff-flreet. 
3. London Diſpenſary, Primroſe- ſtreet, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 
* | 4. New. Finſbury Diſpenſary, Featherſtone Buildings, St. John's Square. 
| WA - Finſbury Diſpenſary, Roſamond: Row, Clerkenwell. 
6. General Diſpenſary, Alderſgate-ſtreet. 


7. Public Diſpenſary, Carey-ſtreet, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
8. Infant Poor Diſpenſary, Soho Square. 
9. St. James's Diſpenſary, Berwick-ſtreet, Soho Square. 
10. Weſtminſter Diſpenſary, Gerrard-ſtreet, Soho Square, 
11. Mary-le-Bone Diſpenſary, Wells-ſtreet, Oxford-ſtreet. 
12. Offulſton Diſpenſary, Bow-ſtreet, Bloomſbury. - a 
13. Surrey Diſpenſary, Union-ſtreet, Borough. 


INSTITUTIONS for Charitable and Humane Purpoſes. 
1 Society for delivering married women in their own habitations, by which zo midwives 
are employed; inſtituted in 1757. | 
1 Humane Society, for the recovery of drowned and ſuffocated perſons ; Spital 402 
1 Society for the relief of clergymen's widows, Paper Buildings, my. 
1 Society for the relief of widows and orphans of medical men. 
I Laudable Society, for the benefit of widows, Crane-court, Fleet-ſtreet. | 
- Society for the ſupport of widows, Surrey-ſtreer, Strand. . | 
1 Hociety for the ſupport of poor artiſts and their widows, Strand. | v7 
1 Society for the ſupport of widows-of poor muſicians. 
1 Society for annuities to widows, Old Fiſh-ſtreet, St. Paul's. þ£13 (bi 
I Society for the relief of ſick and maimed ſeamen in the merchants ITN | 
I Society for the relief of poor widows and children of den inſtituted 1792. 
1 Free Maſons Charity. | 
I Society for the relief of perſons confided for ſmall debts, 8 A Strand; 1792. 
91 Public Companies, in the city of London, who give, in charity, above ( 75,000, a year. 
4 Friendly Societies in the metropolis and the vicinity, compoſed of mechanics and la- 
| bouring people, who diſtribute, to fick members, and for funerals, from their funds, 
— raiſed by monthly payments, about { 36,000. a year. 
704 Beſides 


— 
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are ſaid to prevail, more peculiarly, in this great city, the proportion 
of perſons receiving parochial relief, (if eſtinated from the aſſeſſments,) 
is much greater in the country than in the metropolis : and if we ſup- 
poſe the Poor to receive as much aſliſtance from private charity in one 
place as in the other, it would ſeem, that (ſetting aſide the payments 
from Friendly Societies,) the annual diſburſements of the Rich, in the 
various objects of permanent and occaſional charity, exceed fix millions 
ſterling, This, it mult be confeſſed, is a very roug 
however, probably, much below the truth. The c 
volent, who “ do good by ſtealth, and bluſh to fame,” muſt 
amount to a very conſiderable ſum annually ; and have no doubt, is 
proportionably as great in the country as in the metropolis. Every cal- 
culation, howdver, which can be made, reſpecting the number of Poor, 
who ſubſiſt by private charity, and the amount of charitable contribu- 
tions from this ſource, ſeems fully to warrant this concluſion ;—that a 
legal proviſion for the Poor, although profeſſedly intended to relieve 
every object in want, very imperfectly anſwers the end of it's inſtitu- 
tion; that, although it appears to be calculated to ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of our exerciſing the firſt of Chriſtian virtues, and may, confequently, 
often relax the emotions of benevolence, private relief will ſtill fre- 
quently be both required and exerted ; and that more is expended an- 
nually on thoſe objects, who are ſelected by the diſcretionary charity of 
individaals, than on the national Poor. 3 

It ſeems even doubtful, whether a legal eſtabliſhment for the Poor, 
fenced as it is with ſevere penalties againſt beggars and vagabonds, will 
ever conſiderably leſſeu the pere de, 1 N it may, in ſome degree, 
exclude the neceſſity, of vagrancy and mendicity. It does not appear 


eſtimate : it is, 


of the bene- 


Beſides theſe eſtabliſhments, there are ſeveral inſtitutions, which are intended to promote 
the education and morals of the Poor. Of 5020 young perſons, at 62 public ſchools or 
ſeminaries, the greateſt number are maintained and educated gratuitouſly : there are 237 
ſchools belonging to the different pariſhes; in which, about gooo male and female children 
are inſtructed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. There are Societies for advancing 
Chriſtian Knowledge, by diſtributing books among the Poor ; for propagating the Goſpel in 
Foreign Parts; for promoting charity ſchools in Ireland; and for relieving the orphans of 
clergymen, &c.; moſt, of which expend ſeveral thouſands a ear. See T reatiſe on the 
Police of the Metropolis, 2d ed. 406. 


= + | — from 
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from the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, (a country in which there is 
no general eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor,) that mendicants 
there, are more numerous, more diſſolute, or more diſorderly, than in 
England. It is, indeed, remarked, by an able writer on this fubject, that, 
owing to the want of a compulſory maintenance, the nuiſance of va- 
grancy had arrived at an alarming height in Ireland; and that the num- 
ber of beggars in Dublin alone, about thirty years ago, amounted to 
2000. The extreme number of beggars, however, which was to be 
met with in Ind, (at the time that Dc. Woodward's pamphlet * in 
abliſhment was publiſhed,) was probably owing to 
duſtry in that country, and the total want of a 
regular W in the capital. The certainty of a regular maintenance 
will not prevent beggars from being very numerous, even in an induſ- 
trious and opulent country. The Author of the Sketches of the Hiſtory 
of Man, aſſerts, that England, in particular, abounds with beggars: 
but does not particularize their number. Some idea of it, however, 
may be formed from Mr. Colquhoun's eſtimate of the numbers in 
thoſe claſſes in London, which may be fairly comprehended under the 
term of beggars, viz. 


Stranger out of work, who have wandered up to London 
in ſearch of employment, and without recommendation 
generally in conſequence of ſome miſdemeanor committed 


in the country, at all times above - - ooo 
Strolling minſtrels, e ſhow-men, trumpeters, ** 
gypſfies - - - - 1500 


Grubbers, gin-drinking women, and deſtitute boys and girls, 
wandering and prowling about the ſtreets and 8 


after chips, nails, old metals, &c. - . =. 2000 
Common beggars, and vagrants, aſking . ſoppoing 0 008;......; 
to ery two ſtreets — 3000 


Total — 7500 


An Addreſs to the Public, on the expediency of a regular plan for the maintenance and 
— of the Poor, &c. By Richard Woodward, LL. 1 &c. (ute Biſhop of Cloyne.) 
Upon 
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Upon the whole, therefore, there ſeem to be juſt grounds for con- 
cluding, that the ſum of good to be expected from the eſtabliſhment of 
a ene nine for the Poor, will be far outbalanced by the 
ſum of evil which it will inevitably create; that the certainty of a le- 
gal proviſion weakens the principles of natural affeQion, and deſtroys 
one of the ſtrongeſt ties of ſociety, by rendering the exerciſe of domeſ- 
tic and ſocial duties leſs neceſſary ; that a Poor's Tax will unavoidably 
be burthenſome and unequal ; and that the diſtribution of a large public 
fund, confided, as it muſt be, to officers, who cannot but be inveſted 
with diſcretionary powers, will ever be the pregnant ſource of partiality 
and peculation, 755 
The preceding obſervations chiefly regard a national proviſion, which 
is deſigned for the relief of thoſe, who, either from infancy, old age, 
or ſickneſs, are incapacitated from acquiring the neceſſaries of life. It 
is ſeldom, however, that public charity is confined to this object. It ge- 
nerally profeſſes to act upon the wide- extended view of ſupplying the 
able with employment, as well as of furniſhing the impotent with 
fubſiſtence. The two leading principles of the 43d of Elizabeth were, 
that thoſe who were incapable of working ſhould be ſupported by their 
pariſh, and that thoſe who were capable of working ſhould be em- 
ployed. With reſpe& to the practicability or utility of the laſt- men- 
tioned proviſion of the Statute, I thall content myſelf with referring the 
Reader to a ſubſequent part of this Work*; and with remarking, "that 
it is impoſſible to provide a national fund for ſetting the Poor to work 
in any ſpecies of employment, without in ſome degree. injuring thoſe 
who are engaged in ſimilar undertakings. If, for inſtance, a pariſh 
work-houſe tices the a of mops, ropes, and ſacking; 
thoſe who before ſubſiſted by means of theſe trades are ſure to be the 
ſufferers. Whether the mops are made by the private manufacturer, 
or by the pariſh children, no more will be ſold than the Public have oc- 
caſion for. The managers of the work-houſe, however, without be- 
ing able to increaſe the demand, can generally obtain a preference and 


* See the accounts. of Greſboghall Houſe of Induftry, in the Second Volume, p. 458; of 
Heckingham, p. 4713 of Bulcamp, p. 6793 of Melton, p. 685; of Wengen, p. 242; of , 


e P- 636, &c. & c. | 
3 O 2 a certain 
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a certain fale for their goods, by ſelling them rather below the market 
price. The concern, though a loſing one, is carried on by the contri- 
butions of the Fariſhäbnerb! and a poor induſtrious manufacturer will, 
perhaps, « often have the mortification to reflect, that, in contributing his 
portion*of Poor's Rate, he is helping the pariſh to undo him. To inveſt 
a public body with a part of that ſtock, which, for the ſake of profit, ſets 
the greater part of uſeful labour in motion, ſeems indeed repugnant to 
the God principles of politicat economy. The capital ſtock of every 
ſociety, if left to it s free courſe, will be divided among different employ- 
ments, in the proportion that is moſt. agreeable to the public intereſt, 
by the private views of individuals. When it 1s thus employed, it 
will accumulate: and it is it's accumulation only, which can afford 
regular and progreſſive employment to induſtry. Projects, which, with 
out increaſing the demand for any article of conſumption, interfere 
with eſtabliſhed manufactures, and oblige the fair trader, (whoſe capi- 
tal is limited „) to enter into competition with the pariſh, (whoſe capi- 
tal can, upon any emergency, be recruited by an order of Juſtices,) are, it 
may well be ſuppoſed, as injurious to the general intereſts of the commu- 
nity, as the monopohzing ſpeculations of Governments in foreign com- 
merce. They operate in the ſame manner, by repelling an a par- 
| c ticular trade that ſtock which would otherwiſe go to it, or by at- 
= e traQting towards a particular trade that which wood not otherwiſe 
: «©come ton... , 


3 ' To theſe obſervations may be added, the following judicious remarks 
IJ by Dr. MFarlan. He fays: © In general it hath been found, that no 
<« work carried on by any ealtefiive body of men has ever ſucceeded 
&« ſo well as that carried on by individuals, who, knowing that they 
“ muſt reap all the profit, or ſuffer all the loſs, are md to beſtow 
1 «7 faithful attention to every part of the buſineſs. All public works 
* | * are known to be done at the litzneſt Expehce, e when finiſhed by 


12 


7 Smith's Wealth of 1 $th ed. 1. 396. ii. 466. 470. I do not enter more largely 
into this ſubject, as Daniel de Foe, in his i ingenious- treatiſe, intituled, Giving Alms no 
Charity, from which I have given very copious citations, in a preceding Chapter, (ſee 
p- 258.) has very fully illuſtrated the — of parochial or county manufactures. 


* N "66 contract, 
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ee contract, where the contractor acts as a private perfon, and employs 
* his own workmen. It ſeems not to be the buſineſs of the Legiflature 
eto interfere in what concerns the regulation of any particular branch 
* of trade, of commerce, or of country improvement, where it is impoſ- 
& ſible that any body of men, however wiſe, can be competent judges 
© of what is moſt expedient, in ſo many different caſes, with which 
they cannot be acquainted. It ſeems rather to be their department 
eto take off ſuch reſtraints, laid on by former improvident laws, as may 
be complained of, and to grant ſuch general encouragement to induſ- 
try, as may be conducive, on the whole, to the public good.“ The 
exertion, both of induſtry, and of charity, may be ſafely left to the diſ- 
cretion of individuals. The natural inclination of ſocial man, to better 
his condition, will point out to him the moſt ſuitable employments : 
the benevolence, which is the reſult of natural wants, and of the habits 
and relations of ſocial life, will beſt inſtruc him to relieve his fellow- 
creatures with juſtice and diſcrimination. Charity, a no leſs tender feel- 
ing of the human heart than Love, 


Pal at fight of human ties, 
Spreads it's thin wings, and in a moment flies, 


What Mr. Burke obſerves of the Church, may, with ſtrict propriety, 
be applied to the Rich in general. Their revenue “is not always em- 
„ ployed, and to every alli in charity; nor perhaps ought it; but 
« ſomething is generally ſo e It is better to cher iſh virtue and 
« humanity, by leaving much to free-will, even with ſome loſs to the 
object, than to attempt to make men mere machines and inſtruments 
« of a political benevolence. The world, on ons whole, will gain 1 a 
liberty, without which virtue cannot exiſt. 


It muſt be obvious, that moſt of the preceding obſervations chiefly 
regard only the general queſtion ; i. e. whether a national proviſion 
for the Poor is an adviſeable meaſure to be adopted in a country, in 
which no ſuch eſtabliſhment exiſts ? It is a very different queſtion, what 


1 Inquiries on the Poor, 425. 
2 Reflections, & c. 11th ed. 154. 


h ſteps 
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ſteps are to be purſued with reſpect to a tried eſtabliſhment, which, 
(whatever it's merits or demerits may be,) has, by long and uninter- 
rupted practice, aſſimilated itſelf to our habits: and modes of life. 1 
moſt cordially agree with the great Orator, whom I have juſt quoted, 
that; to a man, who acts under the influence of no paſſion, who has 
8 er in view. in his projects but the public good, a great difference 
40 will immediately ſtrike him, between what policy would dictate, on 
* the original introduction of ſuch inſtitutions, and on a queſtion of their 

< total abolition, where they have caſt their roots wide and deep, and 
+ where, by long habit, things more valuable than themſelves are ſo 

adapted to them, and in a manner - interwoven with them, that the 
done cannot be deſtroyed without notably impairing the other.” In 
ſuch a caſe, if imperfections ſhould be found to exiſt, © there is ſome- 
thing elſe to be thought of, © than the mere alternative of abſolute 
A uon or unreformed exiſtence *.” Faulty and defective as our 
Poor Syſtem may be in it's original conſtruction, and in it's modern ra- 
mifications, he muſt be a bold and raſh political projector, who ſhould 
propoſe to level it to the ground *. It is hardly poſſible to conceive that 
a wide- extended ſyſtem ſhould have exiſted for nearly two centuries, 
without acquiring, in ſome parts at leaſt, an uſeful direction. No tem- 
perate political ſpeculatiſt of the preſent day, therefore, has ventured to 
recommend the wholly Jopping off this vaſt member of our ſyſtem of 
juriſprudence, Among the various opinions, as to the mode of reliev- 
ing the wants of the diſtreſſed claſſes of the community, and of cor- 
reQting the abuſes which have inſenſibly crept into the adminiſtration 
of the Poor Laws, it ſeems to be. very generally agreed, that a modifica- 
tion only of thoſe laws, and not a total repeal of them, can be attempt- 
ed. Something appears neceſſary to be done, for the benefit of the 
Poor themſelves ; not by extending the operation of a ſyſtem, which 
is adverſe, in many Fa of view, to the exertion of honeſt induſtry, 


2 RefleQions, &c. 11th ed. 232. 


The Marquis de Mirabeau truly fays : © L'invention de ſupprimer et de dẽtruire eſt le 
ec contraire abſolu de Fart de gouverner ; c'eſt la magnanimite du ſuicide. Un chirurgien 
« ignare ſcait couper la jambe ; Eſculape Veut traitẽe et guerie. . Quatre traitemens comme 
celui du premier, il ne reſte plus que le tronc.”—L'Ami des Hommes, ed. 1758. i. 43. 


but 
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but by checking the too ready encouragement which it offers to idle- 
neſs, improvidence, and immorality. At the ſame time, however, that 
the baleful influence which the certainty of parochial relief has ſpread 
through the land may be done away, it is but equitable that the la- 
bourer ſhould be put in full poſſeſſion of his right to exerciſe his induſ- 
try in the ſituation and in the manner moſt agrecable to himſelf, when- 
ever, and in whatever caſes, it ſhall appear to the Legiſlature that he 
has been abridged of his moſt invaluable privileges. An ingenious 
writer, indeed, ſuggeſts, that that poverty which is not the reſult of 
phyſical incapacity, but which is occafioned by accident, ill health, or a 
temporary want of employment, has been created by a ſurrender of the 
ſurplus property of the employed, beyond what is neceſſary to provide 
for their immediate wants, to their employers. He ſays, a proportion 
« of the daily earnings of the employed, though, perhaps, not formally, 
& was virtually a Os to their employers, if not before, yet cer- 
« tainly at that period when power was firſt given to the Juſtices to lay 
« a general aſſeſſment. The preciſe terms of the compact, to which 
e at that epoch both parties conſented, are not preſerved ; nor can they, 
e at this diſtance of time, be diſcovered : the conceſſion, however, muſt 
* be preſumed to have been made, on condition that the latter ſhould 
ce ſolemnly engage to maintain and ſupport the former in all caſes of 
accidental or natural incapacity, want of employment, or general 
* ſcarcity. To this property, ſo ſurrendered, it is the duty of the em- 
„ ployed immediately to refort, when under any ſuch circumſtances of 
« inability or diſtreſs. The hiſtoric page of ancient times may not 
« countenance this preſumption, though it will, by the common ſenſe of 
the preſent age, be readily led. If a Law-paſs, obliging A. to 
« ſupport B. when incapable of labour, whom before he only paid for 
e labouring, little doubt can reaſonably be entertained, that the power 
« which A. holds will ſoon obtain from B. a reduction in wages, or 
« further ſervices, (the ſame thing, ) as an indemnification for the future 
* expence which the Law eventually may have impoſed upon him A. 
He adds: „The contract, as it at preſent exiſts, between the two ſo- 
« cieties, appears virtually to ſtand thus: A. agrees to work ten hours 
each day for B. at 20d. per day ; B. conſents to — A. on condi- 

— 
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PF. 


© tign that A. will be content to receive 18d. per day for his fubſiftence, 


he 


. and to allow the other 2d. to remain in B. “s hands, as an indemnift- 


« cation to him B. for his taking upon himſelf the ſupport of A. and 
his family, in the event of A. being: rendered incapable of labour, 
< either by accident when young, or by infirmity when old. Now it is 


, 


"Ip 2 9 8 if no 'acGident or interruption to labour happen to A. whilſt 


0 young, and that himſelf and family either die before they become 


6 incapable by age or infirmity, ; ; or that, living to be infirm, yet having 
« Heeh' lucky envi; by great induſtry, and great care, to ſave a ſaff- 
* ciency that prevents his application to B. for relief, that B. muſt be a 


WY .. great gainer 'by A.'s ſervices; inaſmuch as A. in this caſe will have 


4 22505 no demand upon B. for any part of the money in B. 's hands, 


Tariſing frpm the 2d. per day, originally ſtipulated to be ſo reſerved by B. 
de But, admit that accident happen, and that A. be under the neceſ- 
j : 60 ſity of requiring ſuccour from B. ; whatever be the ſurplus property, 
c With which the induſtry and care of A. may have provided him, it will 


all be expended before he will apply to B. for aſſiſtance. As ſuch, it 


is evident that the ſavings, or ſurplus property of A. is his no longer 


« than he can do without the application of it to his neceſſities. The 
every moment he becomes incapable of work, he hatha right to reſort 
« toB. for his ſubſiſtence, and to reſerve his own ſurplus property en- 
„ tire; but as the natural-diſpoſition, and the education that A. hath 


8 received, teaches him to diſdain aſking relief, whilſt he hath any of 


& his-own property left, ſo long as this may laſt is B. exonerated, and, 
<« be it s amount hea it may, that ſum 1s a ng to B*. 3 


It 
* An Enquiry into the Cauſes and Production of Poverty, &c. By John Vancouver, 


PP- 45+ 63. In lieu of the preſent ſyſtem of maintaining the Poor, by aſſeſſments on their 
employers, Mr. Vancouver offers the following conſiderations to the attention of the Legiſ- 
larure ; they are evidently framed on the principles of the Friendly Societies; but with this 


terial difference, that, in the latter, the ſubſcriptions are voluntary ; but, 1 in the n new plan, 


compulſory. 


4 . A completely equitable ſubſcription, by the employers, ow to and for the relief of 


«the employed. 


4 2. 1 on the employed, to repay ſuch ſubſcription to the common joint ſtock 


« 755 fund. 4 1. 


3: And a  Foperimendeney an nd controul over the whale ordering and management of the 
Soeiety's 
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It may, I think, be doubted, whether any f ſuch contract exiſts, or ever 
exiſted. Both the numbers of the employers and employed are too 


! . 7 great 


« Society 8 n by, 12 parties el in the joint Ds ſtock ſo ſubſcribed and 
Cc © funded. 1h J 


„ehe following i is a ſhort,outline: of the 5 0 features of 1 meaſures e to carry 
Sele ideas into execution. I inſert it, as it appears to me (though: 1 confeſs. I am no friend 
to compulſary, friendly ſocicties,) to be more deſerving of attention chan moſt of che plauſible 
15 . Into che hands of ; A perſon duly appointed to receive the ſame, there ſhould be paid, 

| weekly, five per. gent. or one ſhilling | in the pound, (being for every 10d. 1d.) on the amount 
2" Efeu ee, SP, 1215 monthly, quarterly, or 1 produce of labour; i E 


* 7 in the Following manner : : that i is to fay, one "EP man, « or 3 woman' 8 daily 
*. labour : the, fame. On fingle, or married men, living 2 and reſiding in the families of their 
4 nee She they, be in the ſervice of government, noblemen, Semen, ladies, 


eee of each may. be eſtimated at ous 6. 35. 4d. ; prong under. 14 years of 
40 age, at C9. 158. each, per annum; their, Mages taken at the fum actually paid, and their 
_  perguiſites at a fair valuation. 3 
. On ſingle or married men, living and reſiding i in 5 [5 of their phe and miſ- 
0 tete, AS, ſervants i in or out 'of livery; 7 their boarding, lodging, and cloaths, may be  efti- 
4 « mated at £26. ; boys, under 14 years of age, at 4 17. 6s, 8d. each per annum ;, their wages 
ce taken at the ſum actually paid, and their perquiſites at a fair valuation. 
ce On ſingle or married women, living and reſiding as ſervants 3 in the families of noblemen, 
of © gentlemen, manuſaQurers, merchants, profeſſional perſons, artiſts, tradeſmen, mechanics, 
. « mariners, farmers, grazlers, or of perſons of any other occupation whatever; 3. their board 
sand lodging may be eſtimated at £13: 3;girls, under 14 years of age, at L8. 8. 1 38. Ad. each, 
« fer annum; gs; Wages, taken at the ſum uſua 17 paid, and their perquiſi tes at a fair va- 
- « luatjop.., 
The amount of theſe fable iptions, with regazd to future aſſiſtance, as alſo the, 8 
« « of each member's account with the aſſociation, ſhould be conſidered {fo far as it relates to 
40 the extent of each indiyidval $, power c over it,) as, immediately belonging i to the reſpective 
ſubſcribexs; but, on their marrying, the balance of each' party's ſubſcription ſhould be 
. 4 added together, and be deemed the joint ſtock of the new family, incapable of being 1 re- 
46 « moved. without the mutual Fabre of b. both huſband and wife.“ 8 
There are various regulations re ſpeQiing t the allowances to be given to widows, IM | 
„c, which are not material for. the general v underſtanding of the plan. The mode of col- 
begin the ſubſcriptions i is 2s follows: , 10 'To aſcertain the wages 25 by employers, printed 
Ke, rk ol ny tp how Ki pin ft he Br 


37 Tust; { * ſhould | 
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great to admit of the polthbility. that, 3 in the ordinary caſes of hiring and 
n ervice, either body ſhould combine againſt the other. NO doubt, in 
"IP OO 63744. | thoſe 


Lodi det i Aeg 

« « ſhould be 1 — . by che Aan 1 the far receive by the etudloreny, and given 
40 to them as a diſcharge | for wages. Tables would eaſily be conſtrued, by which the five 
Gee) per cent. or any ſum earned, would at once be found; ſo that, hence, little difficulty would 

rie The - pariſh clerk, every. Sunday morning, on being duly authorized, might collect 
er theſe tickets of the employers, and give them to the miniſter, who, being empowered to 

0 receive the ſame, would, from ſimilar tables, calculate the fubſcription'due on each ticket; 
4 and in cafe the parties did not attend to pay, or cauſe to be paid, ſuch ſubſcription, it ſhould 
« be increaſed week after week, as before propoſed: after four ſuch omiſſions, a note ſhould 
"the - ſent round to all the employers. in the pariſh, or diſtrict, intimating what was due on 
\& * this ſcore; and the perſon, i in whoſe employ. ſuch defaulter then might be, ſhould be obliged 
10 7 to retain, out of the earnings of ſuch labourer, for that week, and become anſwerable for 

che ſame hinttelt, the whole ſum ſtated at the time to be due to the aſſociation, from the 

41 perſon guilty of ſuch omiſſions. The effect of thus making public a tranfaQtion, that each 
« individual would gladly endeavour. to hide, would operate powerfully to prevent a repeti- 

1 tion in the fame member, and be an 1 excellent e ons aged ng ers of 
bovrs. Spe . 
In all matters relating to the joint concern, oralſocation, a certain number of members 
mould make a committee to determine upon them. 

« A certain number of members ſhould conſtitute a viſiting committee, Ae ter- 
„mine in what proportion any member may require aſſiſtance, on being rendered incapable 
af labour: 'Over'this' commitree the magiſtrates ſhould preſide, "and to whom, as at pre- 
E ſent, all appeals ſhould be made in cafe of difagreement." Other committees would proba- 
0 bly be found neceffary, ſhould the maturation of che fyſtem be ever in conteinplation. 
-& Theſe ſhould be * compoſed of not Teſs than three members, two of which, and in that pro- 

"xc portion, ſhould be of the employed ſociety, z every one of whom Would be "equally elig igidle, 

* * after attaining 21 years of age. 

Alf che preſent legal diſtinctions of parties, belbtgiag to this e or that Place, would ceaſe ; 
— 6 that of being an Engliſn ſubje& would alone be the diftinQtion required, 
A regular account ſhould be opened and kept with each radividual n wherein 
i 7" credit ſhould be given for every ſubfeription paid to the fund, and the parties debited with 
4 all ſums drawn out for aſſiſtance. The temaining balance alone the members ſhould have 
« the; power of transferring t to the ſtock of the aſſociation only, in the place to which he or the 
n « _may, .meditate a removal. A balance amounting. ta a certain tum of this funded property, 
| «proportionate to the age. and ſtate of health of any member, ſhould be indiſpe penſbly neceſ- 
« ſary to gain admittance 1 into a new aſſociation. . Without gaining fuch — 5 | 0 one 
_ ** ſhould be permitted. to become anew reſident in any pariſh or diſtrick. 
r the * ſo collected in each Pani 6 or qu ſhould there r remain for the ſer- 


2 
* 


2 


- 


46 © amenable to the neceſſities of the ſubſcribers. ; 273 Fg 


* 
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thoſe particular trades 10d green in ad the injudicious. 1 
tions of governments have fortified. the employers with the excluſive 


privileges of monopoly, thoſe, who enter into their ſervice, muſt, in ſome 


degree, . ſubmit to the harth conditions which they may think proper 
to impoſe: but this, I conceive, is far from being the caſe with the 


general maſs of employers and employed in England. It is true that 
the man, who poſſeſſes any portion of accumulated ſtock, is not .ob- 
liged, while it laſts, to the ſevere terms which may be impoſed on 
him by an employer, in order to ſupply himſelf with the immediate 


neceſſaries of life. The man who has only the unſubſtantial Property 
of 


s ſym once a quarter be applied for to anſwer ſuch deficiency; or, whether it ſhould be 


« added to all the like ſubſcriptions within each hundred, each county, or ſtire, is for future 


« conſideration, Difficulties will be attendant on the firſt arrangements in any way; but, ſo 


«Far as any determination can be moves wichout the N of ne the firſt method 


6 hath the preference. | if Sie 151 
4 The ſmaller the aſſociations, the better their internal buſineſs will 'O 1060 act the 


4. only inconveniency will be, that of the parties removing from one pariſh or diſtrict to ano- 


oh ther, which may be provided againſt with little trouble. 


4 It perhaps may be important, that the general treaſure of this funded property be « divid- 


&« ed; one eſtabliſhed in London for the South, and the other in Vork or Newcaſtle for the 
60 North of England; though each ſhould be under the fame aps, ee bak hart . . 

A per centage ſhould be allowed the clergyman in every pariſh or Ailtrict for receiving 

the ſubſcriptions, out of which he ſhould ſatisfy the clerk for the trouble he may have in 
collecting the tickets from employers. Security ſhould be given by the clergyman, 
xc agcording to the ſurplus ſum likely at any time to be in his poſſeſſion, between dne quarter 
40 day and another. As no one ought to be benefited by the uſe of tlie Society 8 money, each 


« reſpeCtive treaſury ſhould have power to order the remittances from ſuch pariſhes or diſ- 
10 tricts more frequently than once a quarter, where the accruing balance ſhould be ſo conſi- 
KL derable as to become an object to the funded property. Theſe two grand capitals, when 
«1 united together, ſhould, at ſtated times, be placed out at intereſt, under proper direQion, 


« inth public funds, or on other permanent ſecurity. After the accumulation of a certain 


827 « Gum, which ſhould be conſidered as a facred fund, not to be broken in upon; but, with it's 


« intexeſt, left to increaſe, and to remain as a proviſion in times of ſcarcity like the preſent; 
« whateve: might hereafter be 1 the reſidue i in favour of the Society, after ſatisfying the claims 
e of. the again, and the annuities awarded to ſoldiers, ſailors, and perſons of ad- 
4 "vanced ages, ſhould yearly, or as often as might be thought proper, be applied to the bind- 
40 ing of children out as apprentices, or or to any other purpoſes which from time to time 
« —.— generally be recommended by the Aſſociation, and conſented to by Parliament. | 1 | 
3 P 2 | "Tx 
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tc offer in exchange for the re wilde produce of landed 
| property, alld whole daily wWänts require daily exettiony muſt, it may 
be faid; from tlie very nature of his ſituation, be altrioſt entirely at the 
mercy! of his employer. This would: actually be the caſe, if, notwith- 
ſtanding all une qual diſtribution ef aceumulated property, thoſe who 
poſſeſſed it, and thoſe WhO had only their manual labour to depend on; 
were influenced by the ſame wants; and ſatisfied with the ſame gratiſi- 
cations. The ardent thirſt, however, for the elegancies and ſuperfluities 
of life; (which is often the cauſe; but oftener the conſequence, of the 
accumulation of 'property,) operates with no leſs imperious force in ob- 
liging the employers to'call in the affiſtance of the employed, than the 
prefling want of indiſpenſible neceſſaries does, in obliging the labouring 
claſſes af the community to » ſolicit employment from the capitaliſt 
Their reſpective wants, though of a very different nature, produce a 
reciprocity-of intereſt. One claſs wants work; the other, workmen. 
The employer endeavours to lower, and the workman to raiſe; the rate 
of wages. In ſmall aſſociations, either of maſters, or of workmen, this 
xy fornetimes be effected through the means of a legal monopoly; but, 
cot Gidering t the commonit) as divided into two great bodies, of em- 
ployers and employed, it ſeems impoſſible that the former ſhould ever 
be able to enter into any effectual combination in order to reduce the 


reward of labour We it's propes mee It may, ana. be remarked, 


# 


— 


© Ai it t would Et in e "Eo a has of this ſort, involying many Hifcuitis, and creat- 
* ing mpch. | labour, ſhould be carried i into execution without a certain expence being incurred 
1 in receiving the ſubſeriptions—keeping the accounts—tranſaQting the various biifirieſs of 


.. 


« each aſſociation, and correſponding with all the « others, A proviſion is propoſed to be made 
« for ſuch expence, not out of the Society's funds, which are intended to be kept free of all 


41 


rp deduQion z. but by charging five per cent. on all allowances granted for aſſiſtance, and on 
« the transferring or removal of any member's individual property from one aſſociation to 


0 that of another. Che! former will amount to but a few pence weekly, which will not incon- 
« venience thoſe who are relieved; and the latter, which may be of more conſiderable 


. 4 


C amount, vin have the deſirable effects of preventing that teſtleſs ſpirit in fome individuals, 

1 4 by experience, Bath been proved to be ſo greatly ſubverſive of good order and the 
{ ſociety, The whole of this propoſed meaſure, it maybe neceHary to obſerve, hath 

*. e | one to che Society of the em ployed, who may be liable to become members of the 
ty of. the 


#h. xv i" Pg 


Poor; and hath no Teference whatever to thoſe * are e 
, wenden of that Society.“ 
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that no ſuch dlviſion exiſts in any Society. In every civilized country, 
the / pooreſt inhabitant is an employer, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the Word. 
Every ploughman, who wears a pair of yarn hoſe and clouted ſhoon, 
contributes to the ſupport and ſubſiſtenoe of the claſs which is engaged in 
the manufacture of theſe articles; yet he never dreams of aſſociating 
with his neighbours, in order to compel an hoſier to ſell his hoſe, or a 
ſhoemaker to ſell his ſhoes, at a reduced price. The inſenſible progreſs 
of ſociety has excited in him a deſire, and afforded him the means, of 
obtaining this comfortable ſpecies of cloathing. He conſults only his 
own convenience in purchaſing it: others do the ſame, without calling 
in the advice of their neighbours; and it is thus that the aggregate de- 
mand is formed, which regulates the quantity that will be manufactur- 
ed. The market price of the commodity, it is juſtly remarked, de- 
pends on the proportion between the quantity which is actually brought 
to market, and the demand of thoſe who are willing to pay the natural 
price of the commodity, or the whole value of the rent, labour, and 
profit, which muſt be paid in order to bring it thither . It is the ſame 
with every other employer, and every other commodity, (whether it be 
ue or at's ſubſtantial produce, ) the price, which it will fetch, will 

not depend on the avarice, whim, or caprice, of the individual pur- 
_ Chaſer, but on the general demand and ſupply, neither of which can be 
affected by him in any very fenſible degree. That theſe circumſtances, | 
and not the combined influence of the employers, regulate the reward 
of labour, ſeems ſufficiently apparent from the fluctuations which take 
place, from time to time, in the rate of wages. Thus, as Adam Smith 
obſerves, the demand for country labour is greater at hay- time and har- 
veſt than during the reſt of the year, and the wages of agricultural la- 
bourers riſe accordingly. Upon the ſame n it is, that, in time of 
war, when forty or fifty thouſand ſailors are forced from the merchants” 
(on into his N E navy, the een e ſailors to merchant hips 
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wha are 5 in N F = rite paid during War, than 
peace. The combination of the thip-owners could no more prevent. a 
riſe in ſeamen's ages : in time of war, than a combination of the ſea- 


nent Smiths Wealth 8 Nations, 5th — 84. | 2 id. 277. 
* men 
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ee eeld prevent a fall ih them; when nine Noche of e eus ern 
p in the navy were paid iN 42 inandi 10 9 042 
Were this ſuppoſod combination Among a ARIEL exerted. in 
conſequence of the eftabhſhment'of-a- Poor's: Rate, we inight naturally 
expect to find the rate of wages much higher in thoſe countries in which 
no ſuch inſtitution exiſted - This, however, is not. the baſe e notwith- 
ſtanding the check which the Poor Syſtem gives to induſtry, (and in 
this way only does it; indirectly, affect the labouring claſſes, ) the reward 
vf labour is more liberal in England, than in either of the neighbouring 
countries, Ireland or Scotland. 1 will venture to add, that, at no period 
whatever before the paſſit ng of the 43d of Elizabeth, (which is com- 
monly, though erroneouſly, conſidered as the firſt Statuteꝰ chat provided 
a compulſory maintenance for the Poor, could the labouring claſſes. 
acquire ſuch a portion 6f the neceſſaries antl Conveniencics of life by a 
days work, as they could before thelate' unparalleled advance in the 
pride bf tlie neceſſaries of life?” Mr. Vancouver, indeed, ſays; that it is 
Molt bertain that there was a time when labour protected againſt 
that deſcriptiom of poverty, Which hath beei conſidered: of moral: pro- 
Auction ; : by which, 1 coniceive, he means poverty occaſioned by acci- 
Lebe, tetnporary-want of health, or ſuſpenſion of employment. It is, 
ver, to be regretted, that this i ingenious Author has not been able 
to point but to us that era of our hiſtory; in which the labouring claſſes 
found, in their daily earnings, an _ refource {ume ey uafore- 
| Len ealamnies of occaſional wes porn HDR erriogt oda 35 
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urpoſely abltain from entering into „iche delten of the 


merit of the Billreſpecting the Poor, - which las beck! prepared according 
to the plan opened by Mr. Pitt, to the Houſe of Commons, in the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament; becauſe, as the Bill has received conſiderable 
alterations fince it was firſt printed, and'may ſtill go through = great 


ay 
. 


* > 


*varieties of untried being,” before it is ſubmitted to the Cnſideration 
I vgp "the Legiſlature, any obſervations Which might be made on it, in 
A preſent fe forms mer ee, app licable to be when bod to * 
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lative difcuſſion. I confeſs, however, that, from a general view only of 
the laſt printed draught, with which I have been favoured; and of which 
the Reader will find the Principal heads 1 in the Appendix to this Vo- 
lume, it does not appear to rne, that the plan, as M le Rands, will 
either be very 'alluring' to the Poor themſelves, or very encouraging to 
thoſe who are to maintain them. The Poor, who want relief, are to 
educate their children in ſuch manner as ſhall be preſcribed ; not by 
any particular Act, or clauſe or clauſes in any AR framed for that 
eſpecial purpoſe, but by the pariſh-officers; or elſe to ſend them to 
ſome Schools of Induſtry, as they are to be called, which are to be eſta- 
bliſhed in incorporated pariſhes, and are to be managed by Wardens; = 
(with ſalaries,) under the ſuperintendance of Viſitors, and the controul 
'of Juſtices of the Peace. The functions of the various officers to be 
created and put into employment by this Bill, and more eſpecially of 
the Juſtices, are extremely multifarious. They are (by this plan,) 
empowered to "purchaſe, build *, hire warehouſes, within their diſ- 
trict, for the ſafe depoſit of the Wade nde which may be wanted for the 
ſchools, and which may be manufactured in them; and to purchaſe, 
build, or hire work-houſes, for employing the Poor in manufacturing 
theſe materials; to hire ſkilful workmen to weave theſe articles, (which 
have been worked up by the Poor according to their reſpective abili- 
ties,) into wearing apparel ; to appoint: warehouſe · men, with ſalaries; 
to fix the price of manufactured goods; to enter into contracts with 
perſons for ſupplying the Poor with materials; to ſettle the rate of 
wages to be allowed in the ſchools of induſtry, and to be paid by the 
inhabitants to the Poor who are out of employ. A parochial fund is 
to be eſtabliſned, to which the labouring claſſes. may ſubſeribe, and 
from which allowances are to be made to ſick aul ſuperannuated mem 
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1) May it not be expected . this part of the. plan, will ry *  gregoa t * Fw the of 4 ? 
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- The expedcte of. all pullic buildings, is, is, I believe, i in general, greatly diſproportionate | 0 their 
utility z and when it 1s conſidered, ©: am told is the fact,) thar "Builders have game d 


ſome influence in Veſtriet, we may be aſſured that ſchools of induſtry will be erected /0ni8x- 
* tenfive and ex penfve fals, And perhaps, Ice the new gaols, exhibit. all the new fangled 


varieties of architecture: an art, which, it is to be lamented, is at a very low ebb in England Y 


and has done little to render our cottages commodious, or our ir palaces magnificent. 0 
A 4 2 | 15 | wy | p R | | ers. 
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Wi If abr attowances. ure proportioned ts the ſubſcriptions, and, a5 
| Tapprehend- f is the caſe, it is leſt to the option of people to ſubſcribe 

— general Parochial Society, or ta ons of their w/m framing and 
nhagza g/ at is cut to feereluchthey-will, prefer. If, on the contrary, 

the allo wances exoeed the -ſubſeriptions, the gefoienay muſt become a 
charge on the Poor's Rate. ITqhis is provided for by the Act: but it is 

to be hoped, chat ſome eſtimate of the probable annual expguce of pa- 

_ Fechidl funds will be laid before Parliament, as well as an eſtimate of 

| the' probable expence of erectiug or purchaſiug ſchpols of induſtry, 
Workchouſes, and warehouſes; together with an gſtimate of the pro- 
bable amount of falaries' to wardens, warehouſe keepers, and guar- 
dans. There is good reaſon to apprehend, that, in many inſtances, the 
Preduee of goods manufactured by the Poor wWillinet pay for thejraw 
materials, and the ſalaries of the teachers and hired workmen . The 
| (proviſi ens in this Bill-are too numerous, too various, and too complex. ; 
and the Whole machinery much too complicated for Juſtices ef the 
Peaee, faddled as they already are with other buſineſs, to attempt to 
manage it. Excluſive of all the trouble throw nen the magittrates, 
The: intricate lem ef r Fiber neee treaſur- 


-overſcers Wee en crackers e alfices, walks, 3 Arg 
umd, prevent! the Bill, as. it / now ſtands, from ever paſling into a law. 
Before the! Legiſlature: acoedes to this ſpecious propolat of eſtabliſhing 
tFſehools;(fuech/as the: French would call ede normales,) for the unde- 

| Sfihed education of the children of the Poor, they will do well to inform 
0 themſelves, with ſome care and exadneſs, on two. previous, topics of 
+ y; namely: What has been the (reſult of ſumilar inſtitutions, 
Which have already been tried on a mall ſcale? and what ideas the 
Public in general are likely to entertain of the project? I have been 
_ Informed, that the ſpinning ſchools 1 in: Lincolnſhire, whether with or 
* thou . a) A, in geen, e much rr 
— others may vegard-this chene, i is ct ht we te Saler : 
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3 | but, for myſelf, I am free to own, (and both think and fpeak of it 
without prejudice,) that at preſent, I fee in it, if adopted, only the 
; certainty of a prodigious increaſe, of expence, merely to try an expe- 
riment. The Public were certainly taught to expect ſomething more 
than this: it was generally ſuppoſed we were now to have our «whole 
Syſtem of Poor Laws reviſed and amended ; not becauſe the Poor were 
_ neglected or ill treated, of which there are not even any ſuſpicions, but 
in order that the heavy and overpowering burthen laid on the ſhoulders 
of perſons of landed property, might, if poſſible, be a little miti- 


gated ; or, at leaſt, prevented from daily and rapidly growing more 


and more intolerable. Nothing of this kind, however, yet appears in 


the Bill: not a ſingle movement does it make in favour of agriculture. 


I will only add, that, if it ſhould appear, upon further inveſtigation, 
or ſuſpicions only be excited, that the appointment of guardians: has a 
tendency to increaſe and extend the influence of Government through- 
out the country; and that the perſons entruſted with the relief of the 
Poor are to be inveſted with a compulſory power of forcing their chil- 
dren to be educated according to their own, poſſibly crude, and cer- 
tainly diſcordant, notions of propriety ; or even if the courſe of educa- 
tion is to be preſcribed, not by law, nor by any long eſtabliſhed and 
tried ſyſtem, but by the vague opinions of men totally without expe- 
rience in ſuch ſubjects; ; may it not, and will it not too, probably be ſaid, 
that it is aſſuming and exerciſing ſuch a ſtretch of power, as, to ſay the 
leaſt of it, will hardly be thought to accord well with the genius of our 
conſtitution; and thus a clamour be raiſed againſt this well- intended 
meaſure, which cannot but be unpropitious to it's favourable reception? 


What then, (it may be aſked, and no doubt will be aſked,) is to be 


done in a caſe which avowedly calls for the attention of the Legiſla- 
ture? Are we to acquieſce in the unreformed continuance of a ſyſtem, 
which is very gener ally admitted to be the parent of idleneſs and impro- 
vidence; and to be the fruitful ſource of endleſsly accumulating , ex- 
pence? By no means, But before the mighty machine of reform i 18 
ſet in motion, I conceive, ſome ſuch velit nary enquiries as theſe 
ſhould be inſtituted. What are the actual evils which our Poor Laws 
have unqueſtionably created: What is their extent ? What has been 

Vor. I. 3 : the 
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the effect of various local modifications'of the general law in different 
parts of the kingdom? Are the Poor either taken better care of, or 
maintained at a leſs expence, in incorporated diſtricts, than they are in 
ſmall pariſhes? Are their children more healthy, more orderly, or 
more induſtrious, from being educated in ſehools of induſtry? What 
are the comparative advantages, or diſadvantages, of farming the Poor, 
of relieving them in a work - houſe, or maintaining them at theu 
own houſes; of furnihing them with the neceſſaries of life, or grant- 
ing them a e e to be en at their own diſcre- 
tion? 4 rr ain. | 

It would by liberal we wrong to ſilver, chat e whibh, 
we are aſſured, have ariſen from a careful examination of the ſubje?, 
are not founded on full and accurate information. But the Public have 
2 right to aſk, and therefore do aſk, that ſuch information may be laid 
before the Houſe of Commons. Without it, how can they judge of 
propoſitions, which, as now preſented to the Public, are mere abſtract 
propoſitions; how can they hope to reach the root of the evil, hat- 
ever that evil may be? Mr. Pitt's Bill, indeed, at the ſame time that it 
makes a compleat alteration in the Poor Laws, propoſes the appoint- 
ment of proper officers to report the ſtate of each pariſh. Theſe reports, 
when obtained, (as Mr. Howlett juſtly obſerves,) may poſſibly ſuggeſt 
many new ideas to Parliament, and enable them to frame regulations, 
Which may fo influence the courſe of events, as gradually to produce 
the much-talked- of level between wants and wages, without legiſlative 
interference 4 | 

It appears to me, however, that fach enquiry, and ſuch tepurte ſhould 
rather form the baſis of future regulation, than conſtitute a ſubordinate 
part of a new and intricate ſyſtem, offered for immediate adoption. 


5 | 5 Bette 
ee Mr. Pitt's Speech in Debrett's Parl. Reg. xliv. 22. 455 


Examination of Mr. Pitt's Speech, 50. I queſtion, however, whether the Reports from 
the Guardians to the Privy Council will anſwer the expectations, which ſeem to be enter- 
- tained, that this meaſure will produce an annual Poor Budget. The Privy Council, engaged 

as they are upon ſubjects of the greateſt importance, will hardly find time to inveſtigate and 
arrange the voluminous maſs of complex accounts which will be tranſmitted to them, to 
detect che errors of nne (which will moſt alſurcdly frequently occur,) and to 

A4. a form 
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- Before we chalk out a new and adventurous road, it would ſurely be 
wate to examine the heights and levels of the country we mean to im- 
prove. To the advocates for any attempts to produce, by legiſlative 
controul, what I conceive would be more caſily effected by the uncon- 
ſtrained efforts of unſhackled induſtry, I cannot better reply than by 
repeating the very judicious remarks, which Mr. Pitt himſelf intro- 
duced, on Mr. Whitbread's motion for the lecond reading of his Bill 
for regulating the wages of labourers. And it is with all due deference 
ſubmitted to the conſideration of others, how far thoſe remarks are, or 
are not, equally applicable to the new ſyſtem in contemplation. Ile 
ſays: © it is admitted, that if the price of labour can find it's own level, 
it would be impolitic to interfere. If Mr. Whitbread's remedy ſuc- 
<* ceeded, according to the moſt ſanguine expectations, it only eſta- | 
„ bliſhed what would have been better effected by principle; and it it =_ 
* failed, on the one hand, it might produce the ſevereſt oppreſſion, and 
+ on the other, encourage the moſt profligate idleneſs and extravagance. 
Is it not better for the Houle, then, to conſider the operation of gene- A 
ral principles, and rely upon the effects of their unconſined exercile ? 10 
Is it not wiſer to reflect what remedy may be adopted, at once more 
87 general in it's principles, and more comprehenſive 11 it's object; leſs 
« exceptionable in it's example, and leſs dangerous in it's application ? 
+ The Houſe ſhould look to the inſtances where interference had 
* ſhackled mduſtry, and where the beſt intentions had often produced 
the molt pernicious effects 


Without, however, making any immediate or 1 1 in 


the general out-line of the exiſting Poor Laws, there are, I conceive, 
many ſound and ſafe prinsjples, nen Which the 3 may pr occed, 


ſorm the whole into ſuch well abſtracted and perſpicuous report or reports, as may excite 
the attention both of the Legiſlature and the Public. To perform this arduous taſk, to any 
good end, will require minds wholly devoted to the buſineſs; and I much doubt, whether 
the eſtabliſhment of a Board (the exiſtence of which, like that of the Board of Agriculture, 
ſhould depend on their continuing to be uſeful,) would not, both in point of economy 
and intelligence, be the beſt link of nn between h or diſtrirt _— and 

f the Legiflature. | 1; NMUN , 
| The Reader will find Gebete ch ulis elle dpdech in the eee No. l I readily 
©. "aſſent to moſt, but not to every one, of the poſitions which it lays down. What evidenge, 
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in ccerediog the evils of a ſyſtem, which, it cannot be denied, has created | 
ſupineneſs and ee! in it's adminiſtrators, and lazineſs and im- 
providence in it's objects. To the teformer of our Poor Laws, how- 
ever, I would ſuggeſt many of the ſage reflections, and much of the con- 
ſtitutional advice, offered by Mr. Burke, in his ſpeech in 1780, on a 
reform in the Civil Liſt. In a plan of reformation,” he ſays, it 
« would be one of my maxims, that, when I know of an eſtabliſhment, 
« which may be ſubſervient to uſeful purpoſes, and which, at the ſame 
« time, from it's difcretionary nature, is liable to a very great perver- 
« ſion from theſe purpoſes, I would limit the quantity of the prower, 


« that might be ſo abuſed.” - Upon the fame principle, it would ſeem 
adviſeable to limit the dſeſithonts for the maintenance of the Poor, to 


the average of the laſt ſeven, or laſt tree years, or hatever other 
average might be found to be more proper *. 
In order; likewiſe, to facilitate any further, but oraund; reduction of 
this moſt burthenſome tax, (from which the Sn and manufac- 
turing intereſts are almoſt wholly exempted,) it might be expedient to 
| direct a new average to be taken at the end of ſome tated period. — 
every ſeven years, for inſtance; and the ſubſequent Rate to be regulated 
by the average of the preceding ſeven years. There would thus be 
room for future economy, though not for future extravagance. 

That improvident overſeers may be precluded from expending, in a 
few months, that ſum which is intended for the current expence of the 
year, it might be adviſeable to divide the whole annual collection into 


ſuch 


for inſtance, has there been laid before the Public, that the BE is unable to fopyly, 
by his wages, the neceſſities of himſelf, and thoſe of his children, when his family is nume- 
tous ? or even that Friendly Societies, (of which I confefs I entertain very high opinions,) are 
Rkely to contribute to alleviate the immenſe charge, with which the Public is loaded, for the 
- ſupport of the Poor? Whether this may, or may not, be the caſe, it is ſurely extremely eſſential 
that the Legiſtature ſhould be furniſhed with ample documents, the reſult of full and accu- 
- curate inveſtigation, before: they proceed to offer even further aid to theſe uſeful inſtitutions : | 
they are ſenſitire plants, which ſhrink from the touch of parliamentary interference: i 
I muck miſtake, if the late well-intended Acts, (which were paſſed, no doubt, with a view 
of removing the difficulties the Clubs laboured under, ) have not reduced their number. 
I It might, perhaps, be adviſeable, if ever a new valuation ſhould take place preparatory to 
nan additional land- tax, that the Poor's Rate ſhould be levied according to ſuch new valuation; 
and only upon the net rental, after deduQting the ſum paid to the land-tax, At preſent,- 


- a perſon 


ſuch monthly, or even weekly, portions, as, upon a fair inveſtigation of 
the relative wants of the Poor, at different ſeaſons of the year, might be 
deemed-moſt equitable. Reſtricted to a: ſpecific fum, the adminiſtra- 
tors of parochial charity would apply it (it is fair to ſuppoſe,) with 
more frugality and diſcrimination, than where they ſeel their fund has 
no other bounds than what they may ſet to their benevolence. 

I propoſe a limited aſſeſſment with the greater confidence, becauſe 
it has been often recommended in many excellent political works, and 
by men of great practical experience. Arthur Voung, who has in moſt 
of his valuable publications urged the neceſſity of recurring to this cor- 


a perſon who is under- rated is doubly favoured; and in no place is the net rental made the 
criterion of the ability of the perſon rated to the Poor's Rate. A man who pays £100. a 
year for his hoduſe, in an unimproved part of the kingdom, where the land-tax is 45. in the 
pound, and the Poor's Rate the ſame, in fact pays to the Poor 5s. in the pound on his net 
rental 80. In a London pariſn, where the land-tax is only 18. (for inſtance) in the pound, 
a 48. Poor's Rate on Z 100. a year, groſs rental, is 45..9d. in the pound on the net rental. 
Another grievance, which merits the attention of the Legiſlature, is, the very heavy and un- 
equal burthen now borne by pariſhes on the Tea coaſt, and more particularly by the large com- 
mercial towns, (in conſequence of the War,) in maintaining the families of ſeamen who have 
been preſſed into his Majeſty's ſervice. This burthen does not fall only on merchants, and 
others connected with commerce, who may be ſuppoſed, in ſome degree, to be repaid for this 
extraordinary expenee, by the protection which our maritime force is more peculiarly calcu- 
lated to afford this claſs of the community; but on occupiers, of various other deſcriptions. 
Surely chis article of expence concerns the Public at large, and ſhould be borne by them: 
_— than by the pariſh, or even by the county, as is the caſe with the families of militia- 


men. The hardſhip of the Law, as it now. ſtands, is very ſeriouſly complained of in many of 
our pre an See 2d Volume, p. 563. 


" Limiting the Poor's Rate is not unprecedented. The principle, that the public fend for 
the relief of the Poor may be confined within certain bounds, has been frequently recognized 
by the Legiſlature. 1 believe all the Acts for incorporating particular diſtricts direct that the 
future Rate ſhall not exceed the average of ſome certain number of preceding years “: and in 
Mr. Pitt's intended Bill there is a clauſe, which directs, that, in certain caſes, a limitation of the 
Poor's, Rate ſhall take place. See 9 23. I have heard the following reform in our Poor's 
Syſtem ſuggeſted, as a means of deſtroying litigation and yagrancy 3 but it appears to me to be 
open to ſtill greater objections than the limitation I propoſe. Let an average of the Poor's 
Rates in every pariſh be taken for the laſt ſeven years, and formed into a general fund for the 
relief of the Poor. If there ſhould be any ſurplus, let ir be applied towards the reduction of 


the national debt: if a deficiency, let it be made up by public grants. 
* Owing, however, to the preſſure of the times, enlarged ov Hoot been — to ws Py of - CY diſtrifts 
by 36 Geo, 3. c. 10. 228 | 
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rectide of the Poor: aws, juſtly remarks, that, . had ſuch an Act been 
paſſed ten years before he wrote, limiting the aſſeſſtnents to the average 
of the preveding ſeven years, (a meaſure which he had frequently 
urged in print, ) t would have /faved half a million a year in expen- 
diture, and four tines that affiount | in the arp of kate and 
« diſtreſs Hato 70125 2 


It does not occur to me, r very boli objeftions ean be phe 
to the adoption of this meaſure. I conceive they chiefly amount to 
this — that if, from the ſeverity of an inclement winter, from the 
careleſſneſs of pariſh- officers, or from other circumſtances, the limited 
aſſeſſment were found inadequate to ſupply the impotent Poor with the 
neceſſaries of life, many perſons mult inevitably periſh for want. To 
.this it may be replied, that thoſe Who really want, and cannot get 
relief from the pariſh, may yet have recourſe to the difcoiminetion 
berality of individuals: a fund which never yet has failed; and it is 

probable never Will fail, till the nation is overwhelmed in greater cala- 
mities than it experiences at preſent. Many caſes might be eimmerated, 
in which it is not practicable to apply to a pariſhrolficer. for, relief; 
there are many requiſites to a comfortable ſubſiſtence, which pariſh 
relief does not always ſupply; and there are ſome, Who would ſuffer 
* al mot as much from receiving pariſh r. relief, as by the Want of 3 39 
and it may further be; added, that there are many modes of charity, to 
which parochial interference is not applicable. Are not the indigent, 
in ſuch inſtances, hberally e _ ths ſaccour'of/the-kamane 


N. benevolent! 7 


It is, in my humble opinion, 4 hiſtaken” 14, that dle nation is in- 


991 1 inte 


die al called up i in it * collectiye capacity, tor educate the orphan, 
feed the aged and impotent, and provide employment fer the induftrious. 
„Those are duties, on the individual, of . and powerful obligation. 
"Our legal Eſtabliſfrnerit, vult and extenſtve as it may be in it's object, 
Atrld un ounded in at 8 means, leaves many ny ee Which muſt be 
| * tr6 13. 5104 car? eri 
" lupphige by. yoluntar V. charity. „The —— 'on of the "Law W. is merely 
confined to the removal of extreme We EE of the moſt gent 
| emmy aida vd q bio 5 wn gonoiatod «it: d hn 
Hin bei u 2402 r To cih „1. Travels in eee 213 19 nt 15 ©) o aovawod ncie -* 
ys 2 Paley's Moral Philoſophy, B. iii. C. 5. ON bee 


neceſſity. 


neceſſity. Content with this narrow, but neceſſary limit, it here © ends 
it's office as guardian of the Poor, leaving the reſt to the faithful 
* truſts. of the ſentiments of our minds, the feelings of our hearts, the 
6 compunctions of our conſciences, as their 2 N ; but this great 
charge of the overplus of charity, is not thus left without a practical 
90 ſecurity for the proviſion againſt the infirmities of one part of man- 
* kind in the generoſity of the other. So far is the Legiſlature from 
having reaſon to repent the ſacred depoſit of the wants of ſome, in 
the abundance of others, that as many inſtances might be found of the 
ſurplus of charity, as of it's deficiency.” 

It ſeems likewiſe to be but juſtice, both to the payers and receivers of 
Poor's Rate, that' other parochial charges ſhould not be blended with 
the Poor account. On this ſubject, the- able report which I have juſt 
cited makes the following judicious obſervations. © While they” (the 
Poor's Rates,) “are Ae even in their proper uſe, much increaſ- 
ed, and {tl increafing, yet it is allo obſervable, that improper abuſes 
have crept into them, by which they become more and more encum- 
„ bered with what does not properly belong to them; therefore, the 
Poor appear to have more than they, really have contributed to them, 
« while, of courſe, the contributors are in the ſame proportion burdened; 
In fact, the general Poor Rate conſiſts commonly of the proper Poor 
Rate, the County Rate, and often the Church Rate. In an average 
of (three) years, ending in 1785, it appears, by the parliamentary 
documents, that, of the whole collected nominally for the Poor, one- 
« ſeventh part was not really ſo; and the lately growing practice, of 
„ throwing the great expences under the ſeveral Acts, as in the Land 
< Quota Bill *, into the Poor Rate, tends {till more to enlarge it; be- 
„ ſides which legal uſe, a great illegal abuſe prevails in many pariſhes, 
of introduciAg/ into it matters relative to the highways, and other to- 
66 tally extraneous articles. Theſe practices, ſo injurious to the payers 


"ol end ſeaman and landſman's Bill has juſt paſſed, which will ſaddle the Rate of this 
year with an immenſe additional increaſe : probably more than 7 i auger! 3 As I ae men 
are to be thus provided. See 37 Geo. 3. c. 4. 

- » Of theſe practices the Reader will meet with ſeveral infionces. in the aan Volo of 


this Work. betaling n alt 3 Soy we, 
I * and 
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« and receivers of the Poor Rate, will continue until the more intelli- 
„gent and honourable. Pariſhioners interfere, as they ought, to check 
« theſe and fimilar abuſes; in ſhort, until Veſtries become, what they 
“were always meant to be, general aſſemblies of | pariſhioners, inſtead 
« of what they too often are, partial confederacies of pariſh-officers. 
It is, therefore, juſtice to the Poor, who have the repute of greater 
* contributions than they have the benefit of, to ſtate this grievance, 
“and, as far as may be, to remedy it, by introducing as little as poſſible 


into the Poor Rate, that does not properly belong to it, and eſpecially 


* by avoiding aud difallowing all unneceſſary expences of entertain- 


ments or other extravagancies, which are as unfeeling and unſuitable 


* to the occaſion, as the barbarous cuſtom, not otherwiſe unlike them, 


'Y in ſome countries, of feſtivals at funerals . 


At the ſame time that the Legiſlature limited the aſſeſſments. in each 
pariſh, and reſtricted their application to their ancient and proper uſe, 


the relief of the Poor; it would materially aſſiſt future enquiries on 


this ſubject, if pariſh- officers were obliged to keep their accounts in a 
more uniform and regular manner thany is done at preſent. The Le- 
giſlature has, to a certain extent, adopted this meaſure with regard to 
the Infant Poor, in the metropolis, by the 7 Geo. 3. c. 39. The 
officers entruſted with the management of the Poor in the different 
pariſhes within the bills of mortality, are directed to regiſter the age 
of children admitted into work-houſes, together with births, deaths, 
and many other circumſtances, which the political enquirer muſt ne- 
ceſlarily advert to, before he decides on the merits or defects of paro- 
chial inſtitutions. I have inſerted the forms required by the Act of Par- 
lament, in Appendix, No. xvi. The Reader will likewite find, in the 
Second Volume of this Work, a few ſpecimens of printed accounts *, 
which, in ſome pariſhes, are publiſhed every year, for the ſatisfaction of 
the inhabitants. I am ſorry to ſay that this very uſeful meaſure is adopted 
in few parts of the kingdom. Nor are any of the annual ſtatements, 
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> See likewiſe a ſpecimen of Books for n of Pariſh Poor, i in a Cole ion of "IM 
_—_ concerning the Poor, in 4to- publiſhed in 1787. 
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Wzich have fallen within my obſervation, ſufficiently clear or cireum- 
ſtantial. Not only the number, age, ſex, and infirmities, of the pertons 


receiving parochial aid, thould be ſpecified ; but the weekly allowances. 
to each deſcription of Paupers, the weekly expenditure in work-houles, 
and the quantity and price of proviſions and other articles purchaſed 
for the Poor, ſhould be detailed in ſuch a manner as to afford the payers 


of the Poor's Rate an opportunity of judging whether the fund to 


which they contribute is adminiſtered with frugality and judgment. 
It is true, that, at preſent, every pariſhioner has a right to inſpect the 
pariſh-officers' accounts: but this is a right which is ſeldom exerciſed; 
and, indeed, in molt inſtances, it would be labour thrown away. The 
receipts and diſburſements from the day-book of an overſeer, or the 
maſter of a work-houſe, would afford little information, till they were 
methodized and arranged in a Ledger. A man, however, who is on 
the point of quitting his ſhort-lived office, ſeldom thinks of under- 
taking this trouble. It is ſufficient if he make ſuch a ſtatement as will 


ſatisfy the Juſtices, who are to paſs his accounts. Indeed, as it often 


happens that the perſon who is choſen overſeer is utterly unacquainted 
with arithmetic, and that no ſet form of book-keeping is pointed out 


by the Legiſlature, or by individuals, who are converſant with ac- 
counts; and as no ſevere penalty attaches on an overſeer for deſtroy- 


ing the books of his predeteſlors ; it is no wonder that the entries ſhould 
be ſeldem Clear and ſatisfactory, and that the preſervation of bar ochial 

records ſhould be ſo little attended to. | 
It is, therefore, much to be wiſhed, that the Lexiflaront world oblige 
pariſh-officers to provide themſelves with account-books, ad ed 
on the moſt approved models, for regiſtering receipts and expen- 
ditures, number of Poor, mortality, Sy ſuch 8 circumſtances as 
the Public are intereſted in knowing; and would, likewiſe, direct, that 
al printed ſtatement, abſtracted from the pariſh-books, (in ſuch man- 
ner as may be judged: proper, * and pointed: out in the ſchedules of the 
next Poor AR: ſhould be annually delivered to tuch of the inhabitants? 
ag are àſſeſſed to the Poor's: Rate, and laid before the, General Quarter” 
Seſſions of the county, in which the pariſh it relates to is ſituated. 'Lthiple 
too, that parochial records | ſhould be acceſſible to,a ſtranger, upon his 
PETE a reaſonable fee for inſpection- Every member of the commu- 
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nity is more or leſs intereſted in the correction, and, ne e ly in 
the previous inveſtigation, of thoſe abuſes, which, though immediately 
confined to a ſmall pariſn, often ſpread the contagion of e and 
improvidence through the ſurrounding country. 

It would be extremely ſerviceable to the labohrin g claſſes, if the 
Juſtices were empowered to enforce the payment of wages, not exceed- 
ing £10., to ſervants of every deſcription, in the fame manner in 
which they are now authorized by ſtatute to order the payment of wages 
for agricultural labour. A poor girl, who has 40 or 50s. due to her 
for wages, from à maſter, who has not employed her in huſbandry, can- 
not, without conſiderable expence and difficulty, commence any legal 
proceſs for obtaining payment of this ineonſiderable ſum. | 

Perhaps it might uke wie be adviſeable to introduce Courts of Con- 
ſcience, (or ſore other ſummary mode of . {mall e into 
AE part of the kingdom. FL 

Mr. Gilbert gives the following ens of the hardſhips to which 
poor petſons are expoſed, by the methods now taken for the pe, So 5 
ſmall debts, in the county, and ther inferior courts. 

A poor labourer, owing rs. 6d. for ſhop-goods, was ferved with a 
e ſummons, to appear at the Hundred Court; and 1 in the e of 
* the ſummons was er as 5 under: £ 


4 
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6 + By which proceeding, ales poor man was had: alta 5 * n 
« four times the amount of the debt, at the inſtant he had notice of any 
action being commenced againſt him; which he muſt either ſubmit to, 
4 however unjuſt. the demand might be, or ſuffer his goods to be diſ- 
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CHAPTER Il 
Of the Diet, Dreſs, Fuel, and Habitation, of the Labouring Claſſes. 


| CONCERNING the relative advantages enjoyed by the labouring 
claſſes in different parts of this kingdom, in the important articles of 
diet, dreſs, fuel, and habitation, the Reader, I fear, will find but little 
information in the Second Volume of this Work. Tt was, indeed, part 
of my original plan to have inveſtigated theſe ſubjects in ſuch a manner 
as to have enabled me to offer Tote clear and certain concluſions | 
on the practicability of meliorating the condition of thoſe of our fellow= 
ſubjects, who are the worſt ſupplied with theſe eſſential neceſſaries of 
life; either in conſequence of ſome local diſadvantages, which prevent 
Wett Hum obtaining equal enjoyments, from equal induſtry, with their 
neighbours ; or, as i is more frequently the caſe,) in conſequence of in- 
judicious and waſteful ſyſtems of domeſtic economy. I moſt fincerely 
agree with thoſe who regret that the labourer does not get more for 
his ſhilling than is ufually the caſe : the misfortune, however, which 
he experiences in expending it, does not ariſe from (what is ſo often 
moſt unjuſtly reprobated) his being obliged to purchaſe the few articles 
he has occaſion for, from petty retail thops, and conſequently to pay a 
larger price for them than his more opulent maſter : but if he does not. 
reap the full reward of his labour, or, in other words, if he does not. 
enjoy thoſe gratifications which his labour can afford him, it is becauſe, 
either through ignorance, cuſtom, or prejudice, he adheres to ancient 
improvident ſyſtems in dreſs, in diet, and in other branches, of private 
expenditure. If, for inſtance, it could be demonſtrated to the inhabi · 
tant of any country, that the ſum which he appropriates to the pur- 
chaſe of c aths, would procure handfomer, warmer, and in every re-" 
ſpect better apparel, than that which he uſually provides; or that the 
vegetable or animal productions, which. ien his ordinary diets; 
« 4 2 | FIERY Eo inſtead 
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inſtead of being prepared in the way he has been accuſtomed to have 
them prepared, might, with equal eaſe, be ſo combined as to reduce the 
expence of his food one half, without rendering it leſs palatable, leſs 
nutritious, or leſs wholfome ;—it might, with the greateſt propriety, be 
urged, that, in this man's caſe, his ſhilling did not produce his ſhil- 
ling's worth. To inſtru him how to obtain this defirable end; or if, 


from his ſituation and circumſtances, or from his inveterate habits and 


predilections, he is ill diſpoſed to liſten to, and ſtill leſs to follow, any 
advice, which may be given him on the ſubject; to point outes hi) 
employer, thoſe improvements, which. his intereſt will, prompt him, and 
his influence will enable him, by well- timed interference, gradually to 
introduce among thoſe whom, he employs; ; theſe, 1 gonceiy e, are the 
moſi obvious methods of attempting to benefit the labouring claſſes with 
any probability of ſucceſs. Inſtead of the ill-grounded complaints, 


which have been fo often reiterated by. writers on the Poor, that the 


wages of induſtry are in general too inadequate to provide, the, labourer 
with thoſe. comforts and convenencies which are befitting his ſtation 
in the community *, they would better ſerve the cauſe of the induſtrious. 
peaſant. and manufacturer, by pointing out to them the beſt means of 
reducing their expences, without diminiſhing their comforts; by ſug- 
geſting and explaining the mode of preparing cheap and agrecable ſub- 
ſtitutes for thoſe articles of diet, which, in times of ſcarcity and 
diſtreſs, exhauſt ſo much of the daily earnings of a working man, as to 


leave hag. little or nothing for many highly ite conveniencies; 


3 > The. . . Ne diltribativn of cheap namphlets, on various topics 1 
with domeſtic economy, might anſwer many ufeful purpoſes. In many parts of England, the 
eftabliſhment of a parochial library by ſubſcription, for the purehaſe of books on agriculture 
and the other uſeful arts, would not only be extremely convenient to the country gentleman 


of moderate fortune, who cannot afford to purchaſe expenſive books; but often no leſs 2 to 


the practical farmer, and even to the working manufacturer and day-labourer. | 
* Pom the information which the Reader will ſind detailed in the ſollowing Reports, it 
would ſeem that by far the greater part of inmates in work houſes conſiſt of perſons who 


have followed thoſe occupations in which the higheſt wages are given. The poor-houſes in 


the vicinity of the metropolis are full of Paupers of this deſcription; and would furniſh many 

of Tala recruits—-* diſcarded unjuſt ſerving men, revolted tapſters, and oſtlers trade- 
—in the more remote parts of the kingdom, en uren ae mA h ſcldomer 

cio onthe pariſh dannn. EY FEI AGEL | | 
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by noticing ſuch mechanical contrivances, as may, with little expence, 
be applied towards rendering the cottager's habitation more comfortable; 
and ſuch improvements in the uſeful arts, as will enable him to leſſen 
his expenditure in the article of dreſs ; and, in ſhort, by communicat- 
ing to the inhabitants of thoſe parts of the kingdom, which have made 
the leaſt progreſs in ſocial improvements, the ſuperior kill and inge- 
nuity of other diſtricts, or of other countries, in the various branches 
of knowledge, which, even in the humbleſt, occupations, are wanted 
for the en of domeſtic economy. 2] jt 


- * — 1 8 
o 
- 

v 
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x Commerce has done much towards ſurniſhing us with the: raw materials and . 
tured produce of the moſt diſtant parts of the habitable globe: the humbleſt peafant in this 
country, it is probable, is indebted both to the eaſtern and weſtern hemiſpheres, (to the | 
Welt Indies, which are, at leaſt, 3000 miles, and to the Eaſt Indies and China, which are | 
more than 10,000 miles, diſtant from this country,) for ſome of the few articles which con- 
ſtitute a part of his morning repaſt. The progreſs, however, of the mechanical arts is much 
ſlower than that of commerce. We had long known and reaped the benefit of the ſilk⸗ 
manufactures of Italy, before the machines for fabricating them were made, or even known in 1 
England. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, with regard to manufactures, there are power- [ ; 
ful cauſes, (but more particularly the ſecrecy, in which manufacturers envelope all. new - 
diſcoveries, and the want of capital,) that prevent many important inventions from being 1 
extended from one country to another. The monopolizing ſpirit of commercial nations, 9 
moreover, often ſucceſsfully interferes to prevent the free participation of the fruits of human | 3 
ingenuity z but it may be doubted whether ſuch an attempt, by a Government, is a ſound, 
wiſe policy : and it may, I think, be queſtioned, whether that is an enlightened, or even a 
beneficial law, which prohibits the emigration of artiſans or manufacturers. 711011 

With reſpect, however, to the mechanical contrivances, and ingenious RG which 
are applied to various purpoſes of domeſtic economy, and are, more or. leſs, peculiar to diffe- 
rent countries, it requires little more than a ſpirit of inquiſitive reſearch in the traveller, in 
order to inveſtigate, and record them, for the benefit of his countrymen. An' uſeful appli- 
cation of a power in nature may, often, be learned by ſtepping into a cottage, or by obſerving - 
the unconcealed operations of agricultural labour. And yet, notwithſtanding. myriads of 
Engliſhmen are for ever wandering through Europe, it is aſtoniſhing how little: information 
of this nature is brought back. With the exception of Arthur Young's intereſting agricul-- | 
tural travels through France, there are very few tours which have been undertaken with the 
expreſs view of inveſtigating the progreſs of the uſeful arts. - It has often ſtruck me as not a 
little extraordinary, that ſo little notice has been taken, by modern writers, of the manners and 
cuſtoms of the inhabitants of that part of Aſia which conſtitutes, perhaps, the faireſt portion 
of the Britiſh empire. The Eaft was formerly conſidered as the mother of the arts; and 
among the' various tribes which compoſe the rich, populous, and (I will hope) civilized do- 
minions which we poſſeſs in that quarter of the — there are, doubtleſs, many happy in- 


vention 3 
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As is not probable, that the arguments of philanthropiſts ever will 
| have: much weight in perſuading the great mais of employers to in- 
creaſe the wages of the employed; for it is by imperious circumſtances 
alone, which neither maſter nor workman can controul, that the de- 
mands of the one, and the conceſſions of the other, are regulated: but, 
if the labourer can be perſuaded to adopt thoſe economical ſyſtems of 
his neighbours; which, whilſt they are cheaper, are, demonſtrably, no 
leſs productive of comfort, than his own ununproved routine of ancient 
predilections and prejudices, he will cultivate a field from which he is 
dertain of being repaid for his exertions. To convince his employer 
that his wages ought to be raiſed, may require more eloquence than he 
is poſſeſſed of 3 po to make the wages which he receives more produc- 
ends on a few little frugal arrangements at home. If his earn- 
ing are really inſufficient to afford him the neceſſaries and comforts of 
life, he muſt be miſerably dependent on the good-will of another : but 
if, on the contrary, by judicious contrivances, (fugg geſted to him by ne- 
ceſſity, or recommended to him by the experience of others,) he can 
be induced ſo to alter his courſe of life, as to effect a conſiderable ſaving 
in any one article of expence, but more eſpecially in that of diet, he 
will 4 ſecure himſelf a fund for future independence, and increaſ- 
ing gratl ions. In ſuch an attempt he will have the beſt encou- 
AY i termiorovao;,) 5158 1 1 | 3 ragement 


- 


ventions, many ingenious contrivances.of mechaniſm in common uſe, many excellent expe- 
dients adopted in houſhold economics, which are no leſs worthy of, being recorded and 
tranſmitted to Europe, than the Ordinances of Menu, or the Inſtitutes of Acbar. The ſhip- 
loads of rice, which, during the late ſcarcity, arrived from the Eaſt Indies, would have been 
more valuable, and more acceptable, if, along with this article of food, the various modes of 
preparing it, which probably every oriental Apicius is ne with, had been communi- 
cated to the Public. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that I mean to tend that a general 3 in the 
uſe of conſumable commodities would be at all beneficial to the nation; the thirſt even 
for ſuperflvities is productive of important national advantages, and of many individual com- 
ſorte 2 all mean to inſiſt on is, that the labourer's income may be ſpent in a far more advan- 

p to himſelf than it uſually is, and with equal profit to thoſe who ſubſiſt by the 

demianc fbr conſumable commodities. He has, no doubt, a right to diſpoſe of his earnings 
in any way not injurious to his health or moral faculties: and I entirely agree with the Author 
of the following paſſage, (which has been quoted by Arthur Voung in his „Political Arith- 
metic 3 clean ſhitt and a laced har are not inconſiſtent with piety and virtue, nor Ortolans 
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ragement to proceed, becauſe the ſucceſs will depend upon himſelf: 
and, indeed, I believe it is in general the caſe, both in the elevated, 
and in the humble, ſpheres of life, that the comforts, which we fo 
anxiouſly thirſt after, depend more on a due attention to domeſtic con- 
cerns, than on thoſe extraneous, (though apparently more important, ) 
circumſtances, which reſult from the purſuits of the profeſſion we are 
engaged in, or the nature of the Government we live under. There 
ſeems to be juſt reaſon to conclude, that the miſeries of the labouring 
Poor ariſe, leſs from the ſcantineſs of their income, (however much 
the philanthropiſt might with it to be increaſed,) than from their own 
improvidence and unthriftineſs ; ſince it is the fact, and, I truſt, will be 
demonitrated in a ſubſequent part of this Work, that, in many parts of 
the kingdom, where the earnings of induſtry are moderate, the condi-- 
tion of the labourer 1s more ble. than in other diſtricts, v here 


wages are exorbitant. To aſcertain, with preciſion, how far the in- 
| creafing 


te and Burgundy with temperance, nor a feather-bed with körtitule, nor a pinch of ſnuff with - 
&« ſobriety, nor a handſome woman with chaſtity. A man may enjoy them all, and yet act up to 
ce the dignity of his nature, and conformably to the precepts of religion and morality. Neither, 
t on the other hand, does a man's confining himſelf to the uſe of fat bacon, Lacedemonian 
te broth, muddy beer, coarſe woollens, a leather doublet, a canvas ſhirt, and a thatched hovel- 
« upon: a common, render him the more pious, temperate, ſober, chaſte, religious and vir-- 
« tuous; for he may confine himſelf to the uſe of all thoſe, and yet be a moſt ſlovenly finner, 
ce and beaſtly profligate. And it ſeems that the refined debauchee is the moſt eligible b 
« of the two.” A Vindication of Commerce and the Arts, 1758, p. 51. 

+ How then (it may be aſked,) if there is ſo much improvidence in the great maſs of "al 
community, have thoſe frugal accumulations of capital been effected, by which this nation has 
riſen to opulence. and proſperity? To this I would reply, that additions are made to capital. 
(by thoſe who poſſeſs it,) by individual parſimony, much oftener than by any general 
ſyſtems, or habits of frugality; and that, even admitting it to be the caſe, that hard-working 
people will often accumulate a very confiderable ſtock· purſe, it by no means follows, that they 
make what they actually expend, go as far as they might do. Daniel De-Foe, in noticing the 
induſtry of his countrymen, calls them the moſt /azy diligent people in the world: and with 
the ſame propriety, I think, (conſidering their increaſing opulence and increaſing diſtreſs,) - 
they may be deemed, the moſt /aving improvident nation in the univerſe. There are, how-- 
ever, exceptions to. moſt general rules. Mr. Marſhall remarks, that, in one of the midland 
counties, where (excluſive. of an allowance in beer,) the yearly wages of a labourer did not 
exceed C 10., a ruſtic, (who died in 3789, aged 73,) had from the earnings of manual labour 


reared five children to, maturity, and died worth an. hundred pounds. 'dbelland Counties, 
i — i. 131. 1 


* 
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g n of os _ have | been ooca- 


mary den ed \podivtits by which the voridhtion of the: — 
cluſſes nigtit be bettered, would require much practical knowledge, 


Which I 86 not poſſes, and more comprehenſive details than can full 
Within the graſp of a ſingle individual. The ſueceſs which has attended 


my very limited enquiries on theſe points, has been too inconſiderable 


to enable me to offer much new information on the ſubject, in addition 
to the very valuable ſuggeſtions with which Count Rumford has fa- 
voured tlie Public, fot the promotion of improvements in the domeſtic 
economy fu the labouring Poor. The little which I have to advance 


on theſe topics, will, 1 aſt, be conſidered as merely ſupplementary to 


+ more- intereſting and original communications; and I am ſorry to 


have'to add, that; though not | entirely, it has, in general, perhaps, been 


derived more from hiſtorical, than from perſonal and local, enquiries. 
It muſt ſtrike every one, who has at all inveſtigated the ſubje& of 
diet, land indeed i it will appear from ſeveral of the Revagts in this Work, 


in which the earnings and expenditure of labourers are particularized 15 


. there is not only a remarkable difference in the proportion of earn- 

s appropriated to the purchaſe of ſubſiſtence by labourers in the 
North and South of England; but that their mode of preparing their food 
18 no leſs diftirhilar. * fa the South of England, the pooreſt labourers are 
babituated to the unvary ing meal of dry bread and cheeſe from week 8 


end to week's end: and in thoſe families, whoſe finances do not allow. 


thein the/indulgence- of mit 1 pee the a ne of bee 
en ofen 2 6 
i, 151. n. 287. 1 myſelf 18550 ir. more fingular intlances of eethoby. 1 common and 
maker i in a Lüllage in Gloceſtetſhire has aceumulated L 300. /wliich he has at length conſented 
to pe in the funds: and in a ſmall town in the ſame county, a batber, beſides educating 
children, has ſaved a fortune of £800. If Mr. Pitt's parochial fund can perſuade Work- 
k.. nen to place the ſums out at intereſt, which they have bid i in holes and corners, it will 
afluredly be a great bereit to them, by making their earnings more productive; and no leſs a 


benefit | to the nation, 'by increaſing the circulating medium. Perhaps' a county bank, fome- 


hat, on the plan of that contained in the Appendix, No. xix. and perfectly unconnected 


4 with 4 parochial tur, might anſwer'the end of drawing an immenſe mas of hoarded cab into 
| * ; and of thus preventing many iniquitous practices, too often ſucceſsfully eee | 
£0 defraud A working man of the favings of a life of parſimonious'induſtry; : 


ee Appendix, No. xii. and che Reports in the Second Volume of this eee 
"FO" conflitutes 
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conſtitutes their moſt uſual and general beverage. Ifa labourer is rich 
enough to afford himſelf meat once a week, he commonly adopts the 
ſimpleſt of all culinary preparations ; that of roaſting it ; or, if he lives 
near a baker's, of baking it; and if he boils his meat, he never thinks 
of forming it into a ſoup, that would be not only as wholſome, and as 
nouriſhing, but, certainly, more palatable than a plain boiled joint. 

In the North of England, and in Scotland and Wales, on the con- 
trary, the pooreſt labourers can, and actually do, regale themſelves with 
a variety of diſhes, that are wholly unknown to the Southern inhabitant 
of this ifland. With regard to ſome of theſe, I ſhall venture to parti- | 
cularize the culinary proceſſes, which are neceſſary for preparing them; 
being fully perſuaded, that there is more than one claſs of Readers, to 
whom ſuch minute and circumſtantial details will be acceptable ; and, 
I will add, that, as nine tenths of the community are chiefly impelled to 
the exertion of their manual and intellectual abilities, in order to pro- 
cure their daily meals, any ſavings or improvements in that branch of 
domeſtic economy which relates to the preparing of food, which can be 
pointed out, are the moſt ſubſtantial benefactions which can be con- 
ferred on the labourer. 

To begin with one of the ſimpleſt articles of.diet, © the healſome 
porritch, chief of Scotia's food, khaſty-/rudding. It is made of oat-meal, 
water, and falt, in the following manner: To a quart of water, whilſt 
it is boiling in an open pot, a ſmall quantity of ſalt is added; and 13 
- ounces of oat-meal are dropped into it, by little and little, whilſt boil- 
ing, and ſtirred about with a ſtick * or a ſpoon. It is boiled in this man- 
ner for two. or three minutes, when it becomes pretty thick; and is 
then taken out of the pot, or pan, for uſe. Over-boiling makes it tough 
and clammy.. The quantity of oat- meal, put into a quart of water, is 
varied, according. to the conſiſtency which is required. The above, 
however, is the moſt uſual proportion: and is ſufficient for a meal for 
two labourers. Haſty-pudding is eaten with a little milk or beer 
poured upon. it; or with a little cold butter put into the middle; or With 
a Aae me a This dilh is extremely nutritious, and; is © om liked by 
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moſt ſubſtantial diſh known in that country*. On this day there is always 


\ — 
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thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to it. A good meal for one perſon, 
ſuppoſing the price of oats to be 205. the quarter, will not exceed 1d. 

Crowdiz is not ſo generally uſed as haſty- pudding: it is, however, a 
very common diſh in the North, among. labourers of all deſcriptions, 
but particularly miners, as it is ſoon made ready, and without much 
trouble. The proceſs is extremely fimple ; and conſiſts in pouring 
boiling water over oat-meal, and ſtirring it a little. The reſpective 
quantities of each are much the ſame as what are uſed in making haſty- 
pudding. It is eaten with milk or butter. There is another ſort of 
crowatie: made, by pouring boiling broth» on oatmeal: after the dith 1s 
ſtirred about, a piece of fat is taken from (tho broth, and put on the 
crowdie, inſtead of butter or milk. | 

This diſh is very common in Scotland, and is accounted a very great 
luxury by labourers. It is a never-failing dinner* with all ranks of peo- 
ple on Shrove Tueſday, (as pancakes are in England ;) and was probably 
firſt introduced on that day, while the Roman Catholic religion prevail- 
ed, to ſtrengthen them againſt the Lenten Faſt ; it being accounted the 


put 

I have no doubt but that the mode of preparing haſty-pudding from Indian corn in 
America, (of which Count Rumford gives a deſcription extremely ſimilar to the above ac- 
count, ) was copied from the North Country faſhion of preparing haſty-pudding. The Ame- 


rican colonies were chiefly ſettled by emigrants from Scotland, and the Northern counties of 


England; which circumſtance ſufficiently explains the great ſimilarity which prevalls. in 


culinary proceſſes in theſe parts oſ the new and old world. 


21 believe Burns, the Ayrſhire poet, ſomewhere calls breakfaſt crewdie-time. 
This wholſome and nutritive diſh is in Scotland called broſe, and is often mentioned in 


the Statiſtical Account of that country, lately publiſhed. (See vol. ii. 5.39. vol. ix. 326. 


vol. xv. 239, &c.; and Scots Songs, ii. 160. 207.) Some fanciful etymologiſts would have 
the word to be derived from the Greek word Beoonw, to feed ; which derivation, however far- 
fetched, is a juſt and emphatical encomium on this kind of food. It however ſeems to be 
rather derived from the Saxon bnib, which Somner tranſlates, 64 jus, juſculum, liquamen, 
« ſorbitio: to which Lye adds, « offulz adipatz,” and alſo bpog,'< jus, juſculum.” 'The Ger- 
mans, in the like manner, uſe brey for pulſe, i i. e. gruel, panada, or pottage; and bruhe or b rue 
ſor that kind of ſoup which we call broth : a word which, accordi ing to Cafaubon and Junius, 


zs derived from the German term brot, bread, and is thus deſcriptive of ſops, or pieces of bread 


which are commonly put into broth. In Shaw's Gaelic Dictionary we find brathas for what 
the Lowlangers call bans ; and I am informed that the — alſo uſe the Gaelic word 


| bruatſe, 


- 
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put into the baſon or porringer, out of which the unmarried folks are 
to eat, a ring, the finding of which, by fair means, is PORE to be 
ominous of the finder's being firſt married. 

This latter kind of evowiic 1 is that which is moſt in uſe in the N orth 
of England; where the greateſt advantage, and richeſt treat expected 
from a {mall piece of corned beef, (which there are few ſo low or poor 
as not to indulge themſelves with for a Sunday's dinner,) is it's ſupply- 
ing ſufficient ſtores of ſavoury ſkimmings for crowdies. 

Frumenty, or barley-milk, as made in the North, is barley, (with the 
huſks taken off, (which was formerly done in a kind of large ſtone 
mortar, called a #xoc&:ng-/iane, but is now performed in a mill con- 
ſtructed for the purpoſe,) boiled in water near two hours, and after- 
wards mixed with ſkimmed milk; ſometimes a little ſugar is added: 
is generally eaten in Cumberland with barley bread. Barley is alſo 
dreſſed by the peaſants in Scotland, and in the North of England, for 
broth *, or barley-milk, by being moiſtened with water, and then beaten 
with a long wooden mallet, rounded at the end, in a ſtone mortar. 


* 


bruaiſd, or bruaift, for the ſame article: or, in their own ſtyle of cookery, for a mixture of 
the liquor in which meat has been boiled, and oaten meal, (moſt commonly gradden, if it 
can be had,) made by ſimply pouring the liquor, in a boiling ſtate, over the raw meal, and 
mixing it. For broth, Shaw gives not only bracan, but ean-bhrith : whilſt, according to 
O'Brien, the Iriſh have our broth, which he derives from bruith, fleſh. The Welſh have 
breſych. Brouet, (which, I believe, is now pretty generally adopted into the French language, 
to denote any thin ſoup,) according to Bullet, and Gebelin, is originally a Bas-Breton word, 
ſignifying Bouillon, or ſauce-clare. Bre, in Auvergne, and breu or bra in Franche- Compte, 
are ſoup, pottage, or ſauce. In the Patois of Beſancon, bru d'andouille is literally what the 
Scotch call pudding: bree, or broo, i. e. the water in which black- puddings are boiled. It would 
ſeem, that, in general, ſome diſtinction has obtained in the manner of uſing theſe different 
terms: the one ſignifying ſimply the gravy or liquid in which meat has been boiled; and the 
other, pieces of bread, meat, or legumes, mixed with it. This, Somner ſays, is the import of 
brewis, as Mr. Pegge (Forme of Cury, 127.) thinks it alſo is both of our old Engliſh brewer, 
and the French brouet. In one of the receipts in the little book intituled, © The Court and 
« Kitchin of Joan Cromwell,” (p. 76.) boiled meat is directed to be ſerved “ on brewts, 
« with roots, or cabbage, boiled in milk, &c.” Here it probably means ſops of bread in broth ; 
and it is certain that, to this day, brewis en the ſame ſenſe i in moſt of the N votes. eoun- 
ties of England. ag . 

The Author of the Court and Kitchin 1 "A 8 * 1 informs v mn has barley 
broth Was a meſs frequently prepared for Oliuer. Sad 
itte 38 2 | This 


* 
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This is called 4noc&ed-bear,, to diſtinguiſh it from the pearl barley, 
which is dreſſed in the mill. In the Northern counties, oat-meal is made 
in the following manner: the oats are firſt dried in a kiln; after which 
the huſks are 8 off by an operation of the mill, called Killing, (or 
ſhelling ;) the oats are then cleanſed from the duſt by another machine, 
and afterwards ground in the barley-mill, and the meal ſifted through 
a ſieve. The farmers uſually make from 15 to 40 buſhels of oats into 
meal at a time, according to the number of their family; but enough 
to ſerve them from Wr to ſix months. The refuſe, which remains 
after the meal has been ſifted, and is ſimilar to the bran of wheat, con- 
ſiſts chiefly of huſks, and is called ſeeds : it is uſed for ſowens * or 
fummery, which is made in the following manner: the ſeeds are put 
into water, where they remain from one to three days: they are then 
wrung, or ſtrained, out again; and this proceſs is repeated a ſecond and 
third time, in different veſſels of water. By this contrivance all the 
mealy particles of the ſeeds are extracted. The water is then mixed 
together; and when it has ſtood about ſix hours, the clear water is 
poured off, and freſh water is added; ſometimes this is done a ſecond 
time. When the ſediment which is thus obtained is to be. uſed, it muſt 
be ſtirred up, and water put to it till it will juſt tinge a wooden diſh 
with a whitiſh colour: it is then put into a pot, 34 boiled, ſeldom 
leſs than half an hour, and often a whole hour: care muſt be taken to 
ſtir it all the time that it remains over the fire: and it is added, from 
long tradition, that the meſs muſt always be ſtirred one way. It is 
afterwards put into baſons, where it acquires a conſiderable degree of 


Robert Burns, the Ayrſhire ploughman, mentions ſovens as part of the rural feaſt which 
concludes the merriment of his countrymen on Hallow-e'en : 
Pill butter d ſons, wi fragrant lunt *, 
« Set a their gabs + a · ſteerin; 
. « Syne, wi' a ſocial glaſs o“ ſtrunt }, 
8 D parted aff careerin 
| 4 Py' blzthe that night,” „ 
. with butter inſtead df W is not only the Hallow- e en ſupper, but the Chriſtmas 
and ns 's-day's breakfaſt, i in many parts of Scothind. 


* Smoke, 8 + Movths, wy eee cas d 
| ſolidity, 
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ſolidity, and becomes perfectly ſmooth, and very like what in England 


is called bla-mange. It is eaten with milk; and is an extremely 
cheap, wholſome, and even delicious food for ſupper; but, perhaps, is 
not quite ſo ſtrong and nutritive a diet as haſty- pudding. This article 
of ſubſiſtence is only uſed occaſionally in the North of England; but in 
many parts of Scotland, particularly on the North-eaſt coaſt; it conſti- 
tutes the invariable dinner of the labourer. 

Peaſe-Rail is made by boiling peaſe till they are ſoft; the water is 
then poured from them, and mid is added. Sometimes peaſe are put 
into broth, and boiled down into a fort of ſoup. Neither of theſe 
diſhes, however, are very generally uſed, nor much to be commended. 

Potatoes are not only particularly good in the North of England, but 
uſed in various ways. They are ſometimes roaſted, or boiled, and eaten 
with butter, as in the South; but are more commonly boiled, (ſome- 
times with the ſkin on, and ſometimes with it taken off,) chopped into 
ſmall pieces, and eaten with butter, (either cold or melted,) or bacon 
fried. Potatoes are likewiſe generally uſed in the North, with ' roaſt or 
boiled meat, in the ſame manner as in the South of England : but when 
eaten with roaſt meat, they are commonly firſt put into the dripping- 
pan ; but the principal way in which this uſeful root 1s dreſſed in the 
North by labourers' families, is, by being peeled, or rather ſcraped, raw; 
chopped, and boiled together with a mall quantity of meat cut into very 
mall pieces. The whale of this mixture is then formed into a haſh, 
with pepper, falt, onions, &c. and forms. a cheap and nutritive dith ; 
which being common alſo in ſhips, is by ſailors ealled Joe. No 
vegetable is, or ever was, applied to ſuch a variety of uſes in the North 
of England as the potatoe : it is a conſtant ſtanding dith, at every meal, 
breakfaſt excepted, at the tables of the Rich, as well as the Poor: and 
it 18 generally ſuppoſed that they are produced in much greater perfec- 
tion in Lancaſhire, and diſtricts near Lancaſhire, than in other parts of 
England. This, however, I conceive, is a miſtake. I have indeed eat 

potatoes there, which, when brought to the table, and touched with a 

" fork, fell into powder, like ſome of the fungus tribe. Potatoes, how- 
ever, from the very ſame field or garden, when ſent up to London, 
n to be quite a different production: the outſide is generally too 
much 


1 
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much done, and is either ſodden or watery ; whilſt the centre of the 
potatoe remains as hard as it was when taken out of the ground. The 
directions of the Board of Agriculture, (which Count Numford has 


inſerted in his Eſſays,) are highly worthy the attention of thoſe who 


with to taſte this excellent root in perfection. I ſhall therefore tran- 
ſeribe them without apology. 


On the Boiling of Potatorh h as to be rat as bread. 


« There is nothing that would tend more to promote the conſump- 
tion of potatoes, than to have the proper mode of preparing them as 
„food generally known. In London this is very little attended to; 
« whereas in Lancaſhire and Ireland the boiling of potatoes is brought 
« to very great perfection indeed. When prepared in the following 
* manner, if the quality of the root is good, they may be eat as bread, 
« a practice not unuſual in Ireland. The potatoes ſhould be as much as 
poſſible of the fame ſize, and the large and ſmall ones boiled ſepa- 
« rately. They muſt be waſhed clean, and, without paring or ſcraping, 
put in a pot, with cold water, not ſufficient to cover them, as they 
will produce, themſelves, before they boil, a conſiderable quantity of 
fluid. They do not admit being put into a veſſel of. boiling water, 
like greens. If the potatoes are tolerably large, it will be neceſſary, 
<< as " as they begin to boil, to throw in ſome cold water, and occa- 
« ſionally to repeat it till the potatoes are boiled to the heart, (which 
„will take from half an hour to an hour and a quarter, according to 
<« their ſize ;) they will otherwiſe crack and burſt to pieces on the out- 
« fide, whilſt the inſide will be nearly in a crude ſtate, and conſequently 
very unpalatable and unwholſome. During the boiling, throwing in 
« a little ſalt occaſionally is found a great improvement; and it is cer- 
« tain, that the flower they are cooked, the better. When boiled, pour 
off the water, and evaporate. the moiſture, by replacing the veſſel in 
6 which the potatoes were boiled once more over the fire. This makes 
them remarkably dry and mealy. They ſhould be brought to. the 
table with the Kins on, and eat with a little ſalt, as bread, N othing 
but experience can fatisfy any one how. ſuperior the potato is, 
6s thus Prepared, if the | fort is god and mealy. Some prefer 


“ roaſtin 8 
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« roaſting potatoes; but the mode above detailed, crhntied partly 
from the intereſting paper of Samuel Hayes, Eſq. of Avondale, in 
Ireland, (Report on the Culture of Potatoes, p. 71 and 103.) and 
« partly from the Lancaſhire re-printed Report, (p. 63.) and other 
communications to the Board, is at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior. Some 
« have tried potatoes in ſteam, thinking by that proceſs they muſt 
imbibe leſs water. But immerſion in water cauſes the diſcharge of a 
certain ſubſtance which the ſteam alone is incapable of Sins, and 
« by retaining which, the flavour of the root is injured, and theys after- 
Wards become dry, by being put over the water a ſecond time without 
“water. ken a little butter, or milk, or fiſh, they make an excel- 
« lent melſs'.” 

The Report obſerves, that “ it is alſo. ; a fact, and one of great im- 
<« portance, that potatoes and water alone, with common ſalt, can nouriſh 
men completely; but other mealy ſubſtances, although the principal 
food of millions of the human race, who never taſte aku ſubſtances, 
are always mixed with ſome other kind of alynentary. matter; ſuch 
“eas, with oil, fruits, whey, milk, ſour milk, &c'.' 

This contraſt, however, is not quite exact and juſt; for many poor 
people, particularly in Scotland, live, and that very comfortably, for 
months together, upon oat-meal, and barley-meal, mixed with only 
water and falt, with no other variety than the different degrees of thick- 
neſs and thinneſs, of bread, pottage, flummery, and gruel. If they can 
afford now and then to convert a peck of malt, (which is like wiſe a mealy 
fubſtance,) into beer, they think themſelves moſt luxuriouſly provided. 
This is the caſe with day-labourers, who rent a cottage, without any 
croft or garden, for growing vegetables, annexed to it. Theſe generally 
lay in their ſtock of raeal about Martinmas, when it is cheapeſt ; 
and, if carefully packed, it is accounted much more ſubſtantial from 
being kept. As few of them have the art of /preferving potatoes in 
ſmall quantities, after the growing ſeaſon comes in, their {tore of that 
article is generally exhauſted by the month of March, when they become 
too dear to. be purchaſed by labourers for food. A contrivance, for 


Count Rum ford Eflays, 277. 
. Report of the ern of — concernin g the Culture and Uſe of Potatoes, 84. 
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preſerving potatoes in ſmall, quantities, is much wanted. Adam Smith 
obſerves, that “it is difficult to preſerve potatoes through the year, and 
« impoſſible to ſtore them, like corn, for two or three years together. 
«© 'The fear of not being able to ſell them before they rot, diſcourages 
their cultivation, and is, perhaps, the chief obſtacle to their ever be- 
coming, in any great country, like bread, the principal vegetable food 
of all the different ranks of the people.“ 

A more ſimple, or ſafer, ſyſtem for preſerving potatoes dry and good 
throughout the inter and Sþring, (but perhaps not through the Summer,) 
needs hardly to be wiſhed for, than that which is in common practice in 
moſt of the diſtricts of Cumberland. A light and ſandy foil is as ne- 
ceſſary for preſerving potatoes, as it is for producing them. In ſuch a ſoil, 
on the funny fide of an hill, if ſuch be at hand, an hole is dug of ſufficient 
capacity to contain, not enough for the conſumption of the year, but as 
many as may conveniently be taken out at one time : into this, when 
lined with brackens, or fern, on a dry day, when the potatoes have firſt 
been duly dried, they are put; and the hole is then carefully covered 
with the ſand and ſoil dug out of it. From hence they are taken, when 
wanted, with much more eaſe than ice is from an 1ice-houſe: and 
it is very rare to hear of their being hurt by the froſt. Some, for till 
greater ſecurity, have ſuch holes dug in their cart-houſes, byres*, or other 
out-houſes : in the cabin, or quarter, of a negro in Virginia and Mary- 
land, a potatoe-hole in the floor of his hovel, near the ny and boarded 
over, is full as common as a fire-place is. | 

The very general uſe which is now made of potatoes in theſe king- 
downs, as food for man, 15 a convincing proof that the prejudices of a 
nation, with regard to diet, however deeply rooted, are by no means 
unconquerable. Within the preſent century, this uſeful vegetable 
production ſeems to have been conſidered as food only fit for the poor- 
eſt claſs in the community. In ſpeaking of the wretched diet, to which 
beggars, from their miſerable appearance, might naturally be ſuppoſed 
to have habituated themſelves, Sir Andrew Freeport, (one of the Spec- 
tator 's club) is made to remark, that one would think po7atoes ſhould 
66 be all their bread, and their drink the . pure element 2,” The natu- 


J Wealth of Nations, ch 2 i. 2 51, — A Nerth Country word bgnifying « cow-houſes.” 
* Ins, No. 232. — | | | 8 
3 raliſts 


raliſts of Queen Anne's times would, probably, have been aſtoniſhed 
to hear, what the Report of the Board of Agriculture mentions as a fact 
of the greateſt importance, that potatoes and water alone, with com- 
mon falt, can nouriſh men completely.“ 

The following extracts from the communications which have been 
made to the Board of Agriculture on this ſubject, are worthy the at- 
tention of thoſe political economiſts, who tell us, that the condition of 
the labourer, in former times, was more comfortable than it is at preſent, 
becauſe the price of wheat, in compariſon with the money price of 


labour, has, of late years, very conſiderably augmented ; and that, con- 


ſequently, the labouring claſſes cannot now afford themſelves ſuch an 
ample ſhare of the Becel of life, as was the lot of their fore- 
fathers. Such reaſoners would do well to take into their conſidera- 
tion, many articles of food, of cloathing, and of convenience, which, 
though unenjoyed even by the moſt opulent proprietors in ancient 
times, can now be eaſily acquired by the pooreſt cottager in the king- 
dom. Potatoes are perhaps as ſtrong an inſtance of the extenſion of 
human enjoyment as can be mentioned.; and it ſeems probable, from 


nominated © the poor man's wants, the rich man's luxury *, „that, in 
| the courſe of a very few years, the conſumption of potatoes in this king- 
dom will be almoſt as general and univerſal as that of corn. 


principal food of the people, and are conſidered as the greateſt 
« pbleſſing that modern times have beſtowed on the country: they have 
„N obably more than once ſaved it from the miſeries of famine. Be- 
<« fore the introduction of this ineſtimable root, famines were frequent 
« 1n the Highlands. 

« In the county of Forfar, the im partes of this root is conſidered 
a8 LOGS from the circumſtance of it's affording a a tupply of food for 


— 


1 Kiojort of the Gade of the f Board of Apriculure, e concerning hare Cultre and Uſe 
of Potatoes, 84. I” 
* Somerville: Fable of the Two Sorldge. | | £ £16 OT , 
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the following inſtances of the progreſs which various diſtricts have 
made in the cultivation of this valuable root, which may be aptly de- 


In the central Highlands of Scotland, potatoes are become the 


Vox. I. EN : hs. b . 3 T* | = | 22 . cc the 
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4 the Pobr if Jay, mia the corn harvéſt comes on; 4 in which! vi view 
4 Early planting 1 in the Spring 1 is an object. 
ft would be difficult to calculate how much the introduction of Po- 
« tatoes into the Hebrides has improved the arable lahd, and bettered 
«the condition of the poorer 5 8 5 
In Paſt Lôthilau, this vegetable conftitutes nearly one third of the 
4 food of the labouring people, from the firft of Auguſt, to the end ol 


15 10 


46e ay. R : 

. It is of all others the moſt valuable root | in Perthſire: - the Author | 
&« of the Agricultural Report of that county. ſays; * it has done more to 
4 prevent emigration than any devi ice re. 

In Banff, the introduction of potatoes is the moſt important im- 
* provement that ever found it's way into the countty 3 had it not. 
« been of general uſe, in 1783, it is probable that many of the inhabi- 
. tants would have penithed for want of food. _ 

"« The benefit deriv ed from the cultivation of potatoes is no 166 appa- 
10 rent in Ayrſhire. | | 

It is a common practice i in Devonſhire to make bread of potatoes, 

% mixed with flour, which is done by ſimply maſhing them after they 
« have been boiled, and then mixin g them with the flour or leaven. 

In Cafdiganſhire, potatoes, with barley-bread, form the chief ſuſte- 
« nance of the Poor. 

« Tt is no uncommon thing, in Somierſetſfüre, for a family, coniſi ſting 
« of a father, mother, and five or fix children, to conſume twenty Hecks 
" pet year, 240 lbs. the ſack, or 20 lbs. per head per week, allowing 
« twelve weeks ceſſation from this food. Indeed the children neatly 
8 ſubſiſt on it, and the depriv ation thereof would bring the whole fa- 


6 mily to the pariſh*,” 
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* « Ki on ks 70. en e mois thefollowing remarkable inſtance 
of the conſumption of potatoes and oat-meal in Ireland, from Arthur Young's Iriſh 'Tour.— 
« At Leflie-hill, a man, his wife, and four children, will eat four buſhelsper week. If they 
« live upon oat-meal, they will eat 4olbs. or two bufhels of oats. In another part of the ſame 
« diſtrict, a barrel laſts a family, of fix, eight days. At Weſtport; a man, his wife, and four 


« children, will cat n of 3 ct. a week; in 39 weeks 5 ton 17 ct. which js juſt half an 
& acre 
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Oft the diſcovery and introduction of this uſeful vegetable into Eng- 
land, hiſtorians have afforded us very little information. The. follow- 


ing particulars concerning it are moſtly noticed by the Report, of the 
Board of Agriculture. The. potatoe,” it is ſaid, “ is a native, of 
* America, and was well known to the Indians long before the conquelt 
of Mexico and Peru. Gomara, in his General Hiſtory of the Indies, 

and Joſephus Acoſta, are amongſt the ear ly Spaniſh writers who have 


& mentioned the potatoe by the iran names oftenauk' ſafe, and | haps. 
« .Cluſms, and after him Gerarde, gave figures of the potatoe plant. 


« Gerarde was the firſt author who gave it the name of ſolauum tube- 
— roſum, which Linnzus and his fllowern adopted. 


** In 1584, Sir Walter Raleigh, fo celebrated for his worth, his va- 
4 lour, and his misfortunes, diſcovered that part of America called 
N. Neger ER, and by Nn | named: Virginia. Whether the Admiral 


cc acre Iriſh. Of oat-meal, the common allowance is a quart a day for a labourer. At Shaeg' > 
ce Caſtle, Queen? 8 County, in Ireland, a barrel of potatoes will laſt a man, his wiſe, and four 
cc children, a week. One barrel of oats will yield 1 cwt. of oat-meal, which ſells at 88. 6d. to 
ce 10s.” (twenty years ago) © and will in ir- abcut * laſt them a week; the ſame time as a barrel 
« of potatoes. At Shaen's Caſtle, in Antrim, a man, his wife, and ſour children, will eat 
i three buſhels of potatoes and 20 lbs. of oat-meal a week, At Caſtle Caldwell, a man, his 
cc wife, and four children, eat eighteen ſtone of potatoes a week, or 252 Ibs.; but 40 ths. of 
« gat-meal will ſerve them. In King's County, a barrel of potatoes will laft a family of five 
* perſons a week. At Derry, in the ſame county, a family of five perſons will eat and waſte 
« forty-two ſtone in a week.” Report, 51.—T hat, potatoes are uncommonly nutritious, and 
even prolific, is proved by che peaſantry of Ireland, who ſubſiſt almoſt entirely on potatoes; ; 
and where have we more numerous hordes of ruddy, healthy, and ſtrong children, than may 
be ſeen daily iſſuing: from the cabins of the Iriſh Poor ? whom, however, I muſt not call la- 
bourers, What a pity it is they cannot be perſuaded to work, as well as to fight! RE” 
In an account of the new-found land of Virginia, written about the year enn Tho- 
mas Heriot, one of Sir Walter Raleigh's ſervants, openauck is thus deſcribed: -Qperiauck are 
cc a kinde of root of round forme, ſome of the bigneſſe of walnuts ;lome. farre greater, which 
cc are found i in moiſt and mariſh grounds, growing. many, together, one by another in ropes, 
« 25 though they were faſtened with a ſtring. Being boiled, or ſodden, they are very good 
& meat. He mentions ſeveral other roots, of which bread might be made; of the obeeponant, 
in particular, be ſays, the inhabitants make bread, which does * well * che Fer dee 
cc 6 bread, made of rie in England. f Hakluyt, B. rs. 

Poco rootes are mentioned among the productions of St. Jago, ER of hs Cape de Venn 
ifands,} which Sir Francis Drake touched at, in the year 1585. Hakluyt, n 
WT Or rather byohis Captains, Mr. Philip Amadas, — — See Hakloyes 
Vopuges, lll. 246. » Haſty-pudding 
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Was acquainted with the potatoe in his firſt voyage, or whether it 
44 Was ſent to it by Sir Thomas Grenville, or Mr. Lane, the firſt Go- 
| vefnhor of Vieginia, is uncertain. It is probable he was poſſeſſed of 

<« this root about the year 1586. He is aid to have given it to his gar- 

dener, in Ireland, as a fine fruit from' America, 400 which he Jefired 
him to plant in his kitchen-garden in' the Spring. In Auguſt this plant 
bs: flowered, and, in September, produced a fruit; but fo different to the 
«4 gardener's expectation, that in an ill humour. he carried the potatoe- 
2 apple to his maſter. * Is this, (ſaid he,) © the fine fruit from America 
« © you prized fo highly! * Sir Walter either was, or pretended to be, 
a ignorant of the matter; and told the gardener, ſince that was the caſe, 
to dig up the weed, and throw i it away. The gardener ſoon returned 
« eee good parcel of potatoes. HTM 
146! Gerarde,. an old Engliſh botaniſt, received ſeedlings of the pota- 
* toe, about the ie and tells us, that it grew as kindly in his 
rden, as in it's native ſoil, Virginia. The plant was cultivated, in 
2 65 Sardens of the Nobility and Gentry, early in the laſt century, as a 
<a Curious exotic; and towards the end of it, (1684, ) was planted out 
in the fields, in ſmall patches, in Lancaſhire. From thence it was 
95 ne propagated all over the kingdom, as well as in France.” 
; In 1683, Sutherland noticed * the Solanum Tuberoſum, in his Hor- 
4 tus Medicus Edinburgenſis; and it is probable that many others in 
Scotland cultivated the potatoe, in their gardens, about that time. 
„It was not, however, cultivated in open fields in Scotland till the 
= year 1728, when Thomas Prentice, a day-labourer, firſt cultivated 
4 . 40 potatoes at Kilſyth. The ſucceſs was ſuch, that every farmer and cot- 
1 A tager followed his example; and, for many years paſt, it has become 
3 -« ſtaple article. Thomas Prentice, by his induſtry, had ſaved ( 200. 
"ee « ſterling, _ which he ſunk for double intereſt. Upon this he ſubſiſted 
.* for many years, and died at Edinburgh, in 1792, aged 86 years“ 
I doubt much, whether the account of Gerarde, above noticed, refers 


| - | 0 the potatoe, which is now in common uſe. His deſcription is as 
4 3  SoJows: “ Thus plant,” he ſays, N « which i is called of ſome 57 :Jarum Peru- 
= « vianum, or Skyrrets of Peru, is generally of us called Potatus, or Po- 
=. 46; banal. It hath long, — flexible — 1 end mY ns, 
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like unto thoſe of pompions, whereupon are ſet the greene three- 
4 cornered leaves, very like thoſe of the wilde cucumber: Of theſe 
ats may be made conſerves. Theſe roots may ſerve as a ground 

* or foundation, whereon the cunning confectioner, or ea ek may 

* worke and fr drag many RB REY; conſerves, and reſtorative ſweet- 

** meats. They are uſed to be eaten roſted in the aſhes. Some, when 
* they be fo roſted, infuſe and ſop them in wine: and others, to give 
them the greater grace in cating, do boile them with prunes, and ſo 
« cat them : likewiſe, others drefle bans, (being firſt roſted,) with oule, 
*© vinegar, and ſalt, every man according to his owne taſte and liking *,” 
This laſt-mentioned diſh is extremely ſimilar to one, which, Count 
Rumford ſays, is in high repute in ſome parts of Germany, and, pre- 
pared in the following manner, forms an excellent ſallad: the potatoes 
being properly boiled. and ſkinned, are cut into thin ſlices ; and the fame 
Gs which is uſed for ſallads of lettuce, is poured over them. Some 
mix anchovies with this ſauce, which renders the potatoes remarkably 
palatable*. I refer the Reader, who is deſirous of inveſtigating the 
ſingular qualities which were aſcribed to this root in 's hu E 
beth's days, to what the Author of the © Purſvits of Literature“ calls 
the potatoe note of Mr. Collins, at the end of Shakſpeare's Troi- 
lus and Creſſida 3, The learned Commentator, (to uſe Dr. Farmer's 
remark on a note on ſtewed prunes, ) has ſo fully diſcuſſed the ſubjeck. 


7 Gerarde's Herbal, 926. of Eſſays, 283. | 

The potatoes. mentioned'by Shakſpeare, and other dramatic writers, ſeem to- F "AY 
af the Spaniſh ſort. Their ſweetneſs rendered them peculiarly fit for conſerves. The com- 
mon ſort, it is probable, was uſed in the following receipt, which is extracted from a curious 
little cookery book, intituled, © the Court and Kitchin of Elizabeth, commonly called' Joan. 
Crow wel, the wife of the late Uſurper,” &c: publiſhed in 1663. 

* Ofines of beef, flewed and-rofie.—Take a.buttock of. beef, and cut ſome = it into thin 
4 r as broad as your hand; then hack them with the back of a knife, lard them with 
„ ſmall lard, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; then make a farſing with 
46 ſome ſweet herbs, time, onions, the yolks of hard eggs, beef - ſuet, or lard, all mince, 
« ſome ſalt, ' barberries,. grapes, or goaſeberries z ſeaſon it with the former ſpices lightly, 
, and work it up together; then lay it on the flices, and roul them up round, with ſome. 
c aul of veal; beef, or mutton,; bake them in a diſh in the oven, or roſte them; s then put 
them in a pipkin, with ſome butter, and ſaffron, or none, blow off the fat from the 
6 gravy, and put it to them, with ſome artichocks, potato, or ſkirrets blanched, being firſt 
« boiled, a little claret wine, and ſerve them on ſippets, with ſome flig't orange, lemon, bar- 
6. herries, grapes, or gooſeberries,“ p. 79. In another receipt, (p. 89.) ( potatoes boiled and 
66 che. occur among the ingredients for ſtuffng of a boiled fowl. ad gf 0»: 
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- "of potatoes, that one can add nothing but the prices In a MS; 
account of the houſhold expences of Queen Anne, wife of James the 
F rſt, the price of potatoes is ſtated at 18. the pound :: Q. An»- died 
in 1618. P | appears from Dr. Campbell's Political Su- ey of Great 
3 Britain,“ that potatoes were brought into Irelana «bout the year 1610, 
and that they came firſt from Ireland into Lancathire, It was not, how- 
ever, till about the year 1650, that they were much cultivated, even 
about London: but their great utility was very publicly recognized a 
few years. aſter, at one of the earlieſt meetings of the Royal Society 
There are many different ſorts of bread led i in the North of Eng- 
land. In Cumberland, it is generally made of barley, which is drown 
in a mill for the purpoſe ; after which, the meal is ſifted from the huſks, 
and the uſual proceſs of making it into dough, with falt, &c. i is then 
| folldwed. It is ſometimes baked i in weve cakes, of about half an 
inch thick, and twelve inches in diameter ; but is more commonly 
leavencd, and made into loaves of about twelve pounds each. Theſe 
loaves: are uſually baked in ovens, which are heated with heath, furze, 
or bruſh-wood, the expence of which is inconſiderable; where, as is 
often the caſe in Cumberland, the ovens are formed upon a good con- 
ſtruction. A common oven will bake about three Wincheſter buſhels 
of barley, made into bread, at once. This bread will keep good 
four or five weeks in Winter; and two or three in Summer. Such 
leavened bread is almoſt the only bread uſed by the peaſantry of that 
county; and, there are few families, (either of ſubſtantial farmers, or 
even day-labourers,) who do not manufacture their own bread from the 
meal. Barley-bread, leavened, laſt May, fold in Carlifle for 1s. the 1 1lb.: 
at that time barley, was 58. the buſhel, Wincheſter. meaſure. By thoſe 
who are accuſtomed to it, this kind of bread, though ſomewhat ſour, and 
of a darkith hue, is conſidered as extremely nutritious: and ſome per- 
ſons have aſſured me, that, upon coming into the South, and Siving it 


See Harleian MSS. in che Britiſh INE . 157%. This n is ſaid * been 
e in 1613. a 


At a meeting of the Royal Society Held * x8th March . 1 was * 05 


from Mr. Buckland, a Somerſctſhire gentleman, to recommend the planting of potatoes in 
all parts of the kingdom, as a preventative againſt famine? This letter Was referred to a 
committee. Buch of the members as had lands, were requeſted to plant potatoes: Mr. 
Buckland was thanked for His N Aan, Mir. bane by was | rue to W at the 
end of his Sylva. gia 
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vp for wheaten-bread, they have found the RW aſtringent, and very 
unwholſome . | 

Of the various ſorts of oaten-bread uſed in the counties on the 
Borders, Mr. Ray, in his Collection of N orth Country Words, has given a 
very circumſtantial detail, which is perfectly explanatory of the diffetent 
modes ſtill in ufe, in the Northern parts of England, for preparing this 
. (apparently ſimple) article of diet*. He mentions five different forts 
of oaten bread, viz. 1ſt.“ Thar-cakes, which,” he ſays, © are the ſame 
« as bannocks.” Theſe are what Moryſon more properly calls hearth- 
cakes, no doubt from their being baked on the hearth; but which in Cum- 
berland are called hard-cates* ; which, unleſs they may be ſuppoſed to 
have got their name from their criſpneſs, muſt be a corruption of hearth- 
cakes. 2. Clap-bread, thin hard oat-cakes;” but, in Cumberland, 
it is frequently made of the meal of barley ; ; and diiters from barley- 
bread only by being unleavened, made in the form of cakes, and not 
baked in an oven. It has it's name of claft- -bread from it's being claſi- 
fied, or beaten. out with the hand, while it is dough, into the Tn of 
large round cakes: there is a particular board for this purpoſe, which is 
called a clah-board. Of the clap-bread eaten in Weſtmoreland, the 
Author of the Agricultural Report of that county gives the following. 
account: : 


1 Barley-bread was laſt year introduced into many parts of Glouceſterſhire ; and in ſome 
pariſhes in that county, though labourers could not be perſuaded to abandon their uſual;prac-- 
tice of purchaſing the fineſt wheaten-bread, they leſſened their conſumption of this expenſive 
article, and bought little other but barley flour. 'This they bake, in pans or kettles, placed: 
on the fire, into cakes; or boil it into dumplins, which are uſed inſtead of bread: They do 
not as yet ſeem to have any idea, that the uſe of this grain would be more profitable in ſoups. 

It is. much to be lamented, that a very pernicious cuſtom takes place in this county, as 
well as in many others, of allowing labourers an enormous quantity of: liquor. That the 
more they receive in liquor, the leſs they receive in wages, there can be no doubt: in many 
parts of the county the labourer receives almoſt as much liquor as is equal to his day's pay; 
and is thus encouraged in a practice which is not more ruinous. to his health, than prejuts- | 
cial to his family. 1 55 

See Ray, under Banneck, p. 16. 

* i | 5 © Behind the door a bag of meal, 
- *«C And in the kiſt was plenty 
72114 Of good hard cakes his mither bikes 3. | 
F$202273-2 49 3 „And bannocks were nae ſcanty.”  'The Miller; Scots —— li. 116. 
ll | | 4. | 5 The 
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The bread generally eaten in the county,” (he ſaxs,] “ is made 
18 48 oat-meal. Water and oat-meal are kneaded together into a 

< paſte without any leaven ; this paſte is rolled into a circular cake of 
about twenty inches in diameter, and is placed upon a thin flat plate 
of iron called a girgle, under which a fire is put; and the cake, thus 
< baked, goes by the name of claſ-bread, which is to be ſeen at almoſt 
<6 every table 3 in the county. The meal is moſtly ground to ſuch a 
« degree of fineneſs that a meafure of ſixteen quarts will weigh ſixteen 
_ pounds. Farmers, labourers, and manufacturers, uſually have fifteen 
<< cakes made from ſixteen pounds of meal, and as many baked in a day as 
< will ſerve their families for a month. Such of the Gentry as eat this 
« ſort of bread (moſt of them now eating bread made from wheat) have 
* Lit baked much more frequently, and alſo much thinner. A labouring 
« man will eat ſixteen pounds of meal, made into bread, in a Grtniche ; - 
< the price of ſixteen pounds of meal is variable, from 18. 6d. to 28. . ; 
« the medium is 25. which gives 18. a week for each labourer for bread. 
His cottage aud his fuel coſt, at leaſt, as much more.“ This kind of 
bread appears to be alſo ; in general uſe in Norway. Mr. Coxe ſays; 
. the common food of the peaſant is milk, cheeſe, dried or ſalted fiſh, 
and ſometimes, but rarely, fleſh or dried meat, oat-bread called fad- 
Brod, baked in ſmall cakes about the ſize and thickneſs of a pan-cake ; : 
it is ufually made twice a year. I obſerved a woman employed in 
<< preparing it: having placed over the fire a round iron plate, ſhe took 
a handful of dough, and rolled it out with a rolling-pin to the ſize of 
e the iron plate: ſhe then placed it on the plate, and baked it on one 
« fide; then turned it ou the other with a ſmall ſtick,” (which 1 in 
the North of England, and in Scotland, is called a /þurtle;) © in this 
„ manner ſhe baked an aſtoniſhing number in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour; and I was informed that one woman, in one day, can bake 
« ſufficient for the family during a whole year*.” Oatemeal cakes, of 
exactly the ſame kind, and 4 in exactly the ſame manner, this 
pleaſing writer may ſtill ſee in the houſes of all the peaſantry in the 


* This ILtake to be a typographical error, for gird/e. In South Wales, and in the weſt of 
England, ſuch a plate of iron is called a p/anh, and the bread baked on it, plank-bread. 

It ſhould here be remarked, that oat-bread, when kept any length of time, turns bitter 
and unſavoury. In Scotland, they bake at leaſt once a week; commonly twice, or oftener. 


moſt 
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moſt northern counties of Enelnd, He adds, that the peaſants of Norway, 
in times of ſcarcity, mix the bark; of trees, uſually of the fir-tree, with 
e their oatmeal ; then dry this bark before the fire, grind it to powder, 
„mix it with ſome bat⸗ meal, then bake it, and cat it like bread: it is 


& bitteriſh, and affords but little nouriſhment *.”* 

The third kind of oaten-bread, noticed by Ray, is“ 4rtchene/5 bread,” 
which is deſcribed to be “ thin oat-cakes, made of thin batter.” 
4. Riddle-cakes*,” {aid to be © thick ſour cakes; the ſame, I apprehend, 
75 in 

1 Coxe's Travels into Poland, & c. 4th ed. v. 11. 

2 In Lancaſhire and the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, a ſort of cat-bread is ſtill called riddle- 
bread. It is moſtly eaten with tea; and, for this purpoſe, is preferred to wheaten bread. 
A native of Cumberland, with whom I converſed on this ſubject, told me that the vat-bread 
which he ate in Lancaſhire, (and which I preſume was this four r7:dd/e-bread,) was extremely 
diſagreeable to his taſte ; he was aſtoniſhed that any perſon could like it; and added, that 
though he had been in different parts of the kingdom, he had never eat any bread he liked ſo 
well as the Cumberland barley-bread. On the other hand, the Lancaſhire people, being ac- 
cuftomed to oat-bread, are equally averſe to that made from barley. Such are the powerful 
effects of cuſtom ! The Lancaſhire oat-bread is made both leavened and unleavened. Sec 
Ann. of Agric. xxvt. 226. The very healthy appearance of thoſe inhabitants of Lancaſhire 
who ſubſiſt principally on oaten-bread, invalidates the following obſervations of Adam Smith! 
reſpecting this article of diet. He ſays, © In ſome parts of Lancaſhire, it is pretended, that 
bread of oatmeal is a heartier food for labouring people than wheaten bread,” and ſays he 
has frequently heard © the ſame doctrine held in Scotland.” He adds, © 1 am, however, 
© ſomewhat doubtful of it. The common people of Scotland, who are fed with oatmeal, are 
& in general neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo handſome as the ſame rank of people in England, who 
care fed with wheaten bread. They neither work ſo well, nor look ſo well ; and as there is 
&© not the ſame difference between the people of fafhion in the two countries, experience 
cc would ſeem to ſhow, that the food of the common people in Scotland is not ſo ſuitable to 
« the human conſtitution as that of their neighbours of the ſame rank in England.“ (Wealth 
of Nations, 5th ed. i. 250.) Theſe remarks do not appear to me to be warranted by fact: 
handfomer and more muſcular men are not reared in any part of the Britiſh dominions, than 
in thofe countries where the oat- meal diet is predominant. The 32d regiment, which goes 
by the name of the Haver-cate Lads, and which is uſually recruited in thoſe parts of the Welt 
Riding of Yorkfhire, where oat-bread 1 is in common uſe, has been often remarked, as well 
as the Lancaſhire regiments, to be compoſed of ſome of the fineſt looking oldies; in his 
"Majeſty's fervice. It likewife deſerves notice, that oat-bread, as well as potatoes, conſtitutes 
a very conſiderable portion of the diet of the labouring claſſes in Ireland, from whom we 
draw thoſe whom Adam Smith conſiders as perhaps the ſtrongeſt men in the Britiſh domi- 
nions;—the chairmen, porters, and coal-heavers in the metropolis. I ſhould rather aſcribe 
the good looks of the labouring claſſes 1 in England, to ſuperior cleanlineſs, and a difference of 
climate. The filth and ſmoke in which a cotter” s family in Scotland are enveloped. when at 
Do. _— 30 . | home, 
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in name at leaſt, as the bread, which, in Wales, is called bara- 
greiddell; no doubt, from it's being baked on a g7rdle, or thin iron 
plate. Bread of this kind appears to be in general uſe in Sweden. 
“ The common people, as in all other parts of Sweden, make their 
s bread but once, or, at moſt, but twice, in the year; it conſiſts of rye 
« mixed with oats, and is called &ni&e bro or late broe this they 
form into cakes of the figure and breadth of a common plate, and 
e of the thickneſs of a little finger; they then make a hole in the mid- 
edle, and the peaſants ſtring them together by hundreds, and ſuſpend 
te them from the ceilings of their houſes. The bread of this fort, al- 
though immoderately hard, is not ill-taſted ; and it often appears at 
the tables of perſons of the firſt diſtinction, accompanied with wheaten 
« bread of very excellent colour and flavour. In times of ſcarcity, 
and eſpecially in the north of Dalecarlia, they add to the meal of rye 

« and oats the bark of the birch- -tree, well broken and pounded ; and 
« this bread becomes then ſo hard, that nothing but the tooth of a Dale- 
« carlian ſeems able to penetrate it'.” 5. Hand-hoven-bread,” now 
more commonly called Hoven-bread®, is leavened bread, of barley, made 
not into loaves, but into cakes. 6. Fannock oaten-bread madgup in 
* loaves.” Neither this kind of bread, nor it's name, appear to be” 
common at preſent : but a kind of thin cakes, made of the meal of 
maize, or Indian corn, and baked before the fire, like the Scotch 
bannocks, are, in Virginia and Maryland, the moſt common bread of 
planters ; and are called h -cates. A cake which is made in South 
Carolina, and is called a rney-cake, is, I apprehend, made in the ſame 
manner, and of the ſame ingredients. Bannocks?, which are the com- 


home, and the parching winds to which they are expoſed when abroad, contribute, no doubt, 
to render the appearance of the Highland peaſantry, (though they are, perhaps, as ſtout and 
as muſcular as their Southern neighbours, ) leſs ruddy and blooming than that exhibited by the 

natives of more favoured regions. Uncleanlineſs in dreſs is likewiſe no leſs unfavourable to 
good looks. . 

I See the Journey of a Dutch officer through Sweden, tranſlated by Mr. Radcliffe, p. 6. 5 

'* Hoven is a Saxon word, that well expreſſes the effect of fermentation, viz. hegvingy or 
| ſwelling, and is equivaleit to leaven; which, as well as the French word levain, is probably 
formed from the Latin /evare, to raiſe. Hoven, in Scotland, ſignifies puffed up, and is applied 
to bread baked with yea, in contradiſtinction to the flat unfermented cake. 

Bonn, in the Gaelic, ſignifies a round flat piece of money: ach is a termination by which 
nouns are turned into adjectives of ſimilitude. 


mon 
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mon bread | in Scotland, are thick cakes of unleavened bread, made only 
of meal and water. They are moſt generally made of oatmeal, and 
kneaded with water only; but, ſometimes, of barley-meal* ; and ſome- 
times of peaſe-meal*: and ſometimes of oatmeal with milk, butter, 
(or cream,) eggs and carraway ſeeds, and are then made rather thicker 
than uſual, 5 l (or, as the Scotch term it, fred, ) upon a branaer?, 
or grid- iron, or toaſted by being ſet up againſt a ſtone , or wooden frame 
made for that purpoſe, before a clear ſire: and ſometimes they are 
baked on a girdleò, or flat plate of iron“: they are allo ſometimes baked on 
the heated hearth ſwept clean; but rarely in the aſhes: which is a very 
dirty way of dreſſing them, and occaſions a great deal of waſte in bruſh- 
ing off the aſhes. That the people of Scotland have been long diſtin- 
guiſhed for their uſe of this bread appears from various paſſages in ancient 
hiſtorians. Moryſon, who wrote in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 

reign, ſays; © they” (the Scotch) “ vulgarly eate harth-cakes of oates ; 
but in cities have alſo wheaten bread”, which for the moſt part was 
e bought by Courticrs, Gentlemen, and the beſt ſort of citizens*.” — 
„They {Scotchmen going to war,) carye with them none other pur- 
veiaunce, but on their horſe betwene the ſaddell and the pannell, they 
e truſſe a broade plate of metall, and behynde the ſaddell they wyll have 
« alytell ſacke full of otemel, to the entent, that when they have eaten 


1 With bair blew bonattis, and hobbeld ſchone, 
« And beir-bonnokis with thame thay tak!” Lord Hailes's Bannatyne, p. 177. 
See alſo the Song called © Bannocks of Barlez-meal.” Scots Songs, ed. 1791. ii. 241, 

2 See Heron's Journey through Scotland, ii. 316. 5 From the Saxon brennan, to burn. 

4 See Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, ed. 1774, vol. it. 281. 

«© WY butter'd bannocks now the girdle reeks.“ Ferguſſon's Farmer's Ingle. 

6 A girdle is uſually a ſimple plate of iron, which is laid on the fire to be heated: in ſome 
places, however, it has a handle fixed to it, by which it is hung from the iron crook, which is 
either ſuſpended from the chimney, or, where there is no chimney, from a ſtick projecting 
from the wall, under the orifice through which the ſmoke is let out. 

7 That wheaten bread, however, was in common uſe in the more fertile parts of Scotland 
at a very early period, may be gathered from the appellation of Cruithnich, or Fir-an-cruineac, 
(i. e. the wheaten-bread men, ) by which the Caledonian mountaineers (who were hunters and 
ſhepherds) diſtinguiſhed their agricultural neighbours, the Picts. See Dr. r e An- 
cient Caledonians, ed. i. p. 344. | 

$ Moryſon's Itinerary, part iii. b. 3. c. 4. p. 155. 2 his time, Patten, in his Account 
of an Expedition into Scotland, under the Duke of Somerſet, in 1547, in giving an account 
of the proviſions found in Douglas Caſtle, remarks, that © the ſpoile was not rych ſure, but 
« of white bread, oten cakes, and Scottiſhe ale.” The Expedition into Scotland, &c. by W. 


Patten, printed in 1548, fol. b. 5. 
; 3 U 2 « of 
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of the ſodden fleſhe, than they ley thys plate on the fyre, nn tempre 
« a lytell of the otemell, and whan the plate is hote, they caſt of the thyn 

e paſte thereon, and ſo make a lytle cake in maner of a crakenell or 
« bytket, and that they cate to comfort withall their ſtomaks : wherfore 
« jt is no gret merveile though they make .greatter journeis than other 


e people do. Even reſpecting the ancient Britons, Giraldus Cambrenſis 


obſerves, that their bread was © thin and broad cakes, which were baked 
from day to day*.” 


The learned traveller, Pococke, alſo mentions it as a cuſtom ſtill ex- 
iſting among the Arabians, to © make bread wherever they eat; which 
e they bake on iron hearths heated, or on embers*.”” Theſe iron hearths 
ſeem to anſwer exactly to the giradles“ now in uſe in the North. 
Niebubr, in his deſcription of Arabia, ſays, © the Arabians uſe a plate 
« of iron* to bake their bread or cakes on. Sometimes they put 
« aball or lump of dough on the embers of wood; or on a fire made of 
* the dried dung“ of erde : with this fire they cover it carefully, that 
it may be thoroughly penetrated by it: they then take the aſhes from 
it, and cat it quite hot“. People in mills in Scotland often make 
fuch a ball as this of dry oat-meal in the hand, dip it in the mill- 
dam to make it keep together, and fre it by covering it over with the 
hot embers of the oat-hulls, which are always in winter burning in mills. 
This article, thus prepared, is called a F:tichack. 
The mode of baking bread on girdles is ſaid to be ſtill uſed in the 
Eaft. © So long ago as Queen Elzabeth' s time, Rauwolff obſerved, 
that travellers 83 baked bread in the Deſerts of Arabia, on the 
ground, heated for that purpoſe by fire, covering their cakes of bread 
< with aſhes and coals, and turning them ſeveral times until they were 
4% nough. He adds, © that ſome of the Arabians had, in their tents, 
« ftones, or coher-hlates, made on purpoſe for baking *.” Stones of this 
kind, and uſed for this purpoſe, are very common in Derbyſhire ; and, 


* Froyſart's Chronyele, f. viii. col. 3. 2 See the Tranſlation. of his Account, in 
Henry's, Hiſtory of England, 8vo. iv. 390, 4to. ii. 592. 3 Defſcrip. of the Eaſt, ii. 96. 
+ Iron-plates, which are uſed for the ſame purpoſe in the weſt of England, and in Wales, 
are there called planks. This Mr. Pinkenton (not aware, as it would ſeem, of the 
difference between, the two terms, ) renders a grid-iron, inſtead of a girde. Dung 
is till uſed as fuel in many parts of Great Britain. (See the 2d Vol. of this Work, p. 394- ) 
Vol. iii. 46. * Sec Harmer 's Obſervations, i. 232. 
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I believe, they are ſtill in very general uſe in moſt of the Northern 
counties, as well as in Scotland *. 

It is ſingular, that although bread is (apparently) the moſt ſimple 
article of diet, and 1s the principal article on which the human race has 
ſubſiſted; yet, excepted that, in general, it has been compoſed of the flour 
of ſome kind of grain, but little is known of it's hiſtory. The little, 
however, which is known, ſRews that there has been very little im- 
provement made in preparing this eſſential article of food. The Grad- 


daned corn, which is ſtill in uſe in the Highlands of Scotland, is proba- 
| bly 


* In Scotland there are various kinds of bread, which vary in a flight degree from the 
ſorts which I have enumerated. Similar kinds of bread to what are uſed in England, are 
often known by a very different appellation in that country. 'Thus, in Aberdeenſhire, 
and ſome of the Southern parts of Scotland, a round, ſmall, thin, crimp, biſcuit, is 
called a bunn. In Morayſhire, a large round loaf, made of wheaten-flour, goes by the ſame 
name, which it derives from it's form, not from it's fize or quality; bonn, in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, ſignifying a round piece of any kind; e. g. bonn j/ia, an Engliſh halfpenny, i. e. fix 
Scotch pennies, or round pieces. Is it not N that the Latin pants, the French pain, 
the American pawn, (ſee p. 5 23.) the bun, and the Scotch bannock, ( pronounced by the High- 
landers bonnach,) have ſome etymological relationſhip ? The bunn anſwers to Minfheu's 
definition of a cob-loaf, which he ſays is * a bunne. It is a little loaf, made with a round head, 
te ſuch as cob-irons, which ſupport the fire. G. bignet, a bigne, a knob, or lump, riſen after a 
« knock or blow.” Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, publiſhed in 1611, renders bignets,—* lit- 
& tle round loaves or lumps, made of fine meale, oylc, or butter, and reafons : bynnes, Lenten 

„ loaves.” Such are the South country bunns. See the notes on A. 2. S. 1. of Shakſpeare's 
Troilus and Creſſida; in which Ajax calls Theſſites “ a cob-hoaf,” On which Mr. Stee- 
vens n that * a cruſty, uneven, gibyous loaf is, in ſome counties, called by this 
cc name.” 

2 Graddaned corn, in Scotland, ſignifies corn © burnt out of the ear, inſtead of being 
ce threſhed: this is performed two ways: firſt by cutting off the ears, and drying them in a 
„ kiln; then ſetting fire to them on a floor, and picking out the grains, by this operation 
« rendered as black as coal. The other method is more expeditious; for the whole ſheaf is 
, « burnt, without the trouble of cutting off the ears: a moſt ruinous practice, as it deſtroys 
e both thatch and manure.” Pennant's Tour in Scotland, ed. 1774, i. 280. Mr. Pennant 
derives the word graddan from grad, quick ; as the proceſs is very expeditious. This is not 
a very natural derivation : the method of getting at the ears of corn was probably originally 
adopted rather from it's ſimplicity than for it's expedition. I have no etymological dictio- 
nary at hand ; but ſhould rather derive the term from ſome word ſignifying a coarſe operation. 
Oats, beat out of the ſtraw by a mallet, and barley, burnt out, are both, when ground, called 
gradden. Grits, or grain coarſely ground, is not a very diſſimilar word. But be this as it 


may, it maſt be confeſſed, that corn can be much ſooner graddaned than threſhed : of which a 
Gentleman | 
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bly the ſame. as the. arched corn, which Boaz preſented to Ruth; and 
an ephah of which Jen an * . to his ſons who \ were in the 


camp 


— 


Gentleman mentioned to me a very practical inſtance. Calling at a highland cottage in 
Lochaber, he found an old woman there, who had juſt put her Laii- pot on the fire. She had 
then nothing but kail in the houſe : but tripped out to her eroft, cutKdown a little barley, grad- 
daned it in the ſtraw, winnowed it by throwing it up againſt the wind, ground it in her quern, 
and applied it, after the kail was boiled, to thicken the liquor. She alſo made ſome meal 
into bannocks; and baked them, by laying them upright againft a ſtone placed near the fire. 
All theſe proceſſes were performed in leſs than half an hour, It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 

that the mode uſed jn Scotlarid, of grinding corn in the quern, is very tedious: Mr. Pennant 
ſays, it employs two pair of hands four hours to grind only a fingle buſhel of corn. The 
following deſcription of a hand-mill, uſed in India, and noticed by a member of Parliament 
laſt year, will convey an exact idea of the Scotch quern : | 

-< It is conſtituted of two circular horizontal ſtones, rough on the inſide, and the under one 
« the moſt weighty, in order to preſerve them ſteady in circulation; their denſity and diameter 
<« being rendered commenſurate to the ſize and ſtrength of the perſon, whether man, woman, 
« or child, who is to work them; the upper ſtone moves vertically looſe on the axis, to yield 
& a cavity ſufficiently capacious for the reception of different quantities and qualities of 
cc grain; the holes on each fide the pivot are for admiſſion of the ſeed, taken from a meaſure 
cc placed within reach of either hand; through thoſe apertures, the grain falls between the 
« ſtones; the handle is placed diſtant as poſhble from the centre, to facilitate, as well as to 
« accelerate, the rotatory motion.” See Debrett's Parl. Reg. xliv. 217. The account of 
Mr. Francis's Speech, adds: © In various economical tracts and legiſlative diſcuſſions relative 
cc to proviſions, recently given to the Public, frequent repreſentations are exhibited of frauds 
cc perpetrated in mills, to the exceeding detriment of the Poor; a diſtribution, therefore, 
« of this little machine, or one of fimilar conſtruction, on any previous deſign, amongſt the 

« indigent and laborious claſſes of the community, the needy tenantry of landed property, or 
ic within the houſe of induſtry, might conduce, probably, to their immediate benefit in point 
cc of ſubſiſtence, and to their eventual relief and comfort. 

The fabrication of them may be rendered Ry by uſing the old nen ſtones of 
« wind, water, or other large mills. a 

Such a mill might be introduced in all villages, at an expence of fourteen or fifteen 
“ ſhillings. It could be managed with the greateſt eaſe by the children, who had nothing elſe 
© to do, who might thus grind a ſufhcient quantity” of grain for the conſumption of the 
<« family.” 

This is an exact deſeription of the common quern. The introduction of this machine among 
the Poor could be of no advantage. Grinding at the quern is hard work; (See Vaillant's New 
Travels, ii. 90. and Shaw; 231.) much above the ſtrength of children; and, to grown-up perſons, 
would occaſion a loſs of time, and waſte of grain, which would more than counterbalance the 
ſaving in mill-dues. By the peaſantry in the Lowlands of Scotland, it is now entirely appropri- 
ated to the 2 of malt, which they 5 in ſuch ſmall quantities ene half a peck at a 


time) 
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camp of Saul. The bar/ey-bread, which is now generally eaten by the 
peaſantry in Cumberland, differs but little, it is probable, from thoſe 
twenty loaves of barley which the man of Baal-Shaliſha brought to Eliſha 
in Gilgal; or from thoſe fue barley-loaves, of which our bleſſed Lord 
himſelf partook, with no other addition than a piece of broiled fiſh. 
And in what does the cake baten on the coals, which Elijah found under 
the juniper-tree in the wilderneſs, appear to differ from the cakes of 
Scotland, or bannocks, excepting that it was miraculouſly provided ? 

Buſbequius mentions the baking of bread under the coals, by the 
women of Bulgaria, in Turkey, as an uſual practice in his time!. 

Dr. Shaw favs, „The Eaſtern nations, in general, are great eaters of 
a bread; it being computed, that three Ax in four ve entirely upon 
«3 02 elſe upon ſuch compoſitions as are made of barley, or wheat-flour. 
“ Frequent mention is made of this ſimple diet, in the Holy Scriptures ; 


time) as are not worth carrying to a common mill. Many of the Poor in the Highlands, 
(for the ſame reaſon, ) uſe it for grinding oats and barley into gradden ; but it makes a great 
deal of waſte, and the meal is ſuch as no peaſant in the richer parts of England would eat. 

It is to be hoped that the philanthropic, but viſionary, ſchemes of erecting mills and ovens 
at the public expence, which I underſtand are in contemplation in ſome parts of the kingdom, 
will be deſiſted from. To ſay the leaft of their ill effects; they will certainly be a waſte of 
money; produce jobs; and probably end in monopoly. A reſpectable clergyman of my ac- 
quaintance, with the moſt charitable intentions, lately joined with his neighbours in raiſing a 
conſiderable ſubſcription to erect a mill for grinding corn, (more eſpecially oat meal, if it could 
be introduced,) for the labourers in his pariſh. The ſcheme, however, has been obliged to 
be new-modelled : as it would have made the ſubſcribers a company of traders ; and ſubjected 
them to the bankrupt laws: beſides which, it was ſuggeſted, (what perhaps may not have oc- 
curred to others no leſs benevolent paſtors, whoſe aim is to benefit their pariſhioners,) that 
a clergyman could not trade, nor fell any merchandize, under forfeiture of the treble value. 

: Parched corn may have been pulſe, ſteeped in water, and then fried. Pea/e,.or beans, dreſſed 
in this manner, are called car/ings in Scotland, and are a ſtated diſh on the Sunday next 
before Eaſter. They are ſometimes fried with milk or butter. This is looked upon as a 
kind of ſeed-time feaſt, as it is juſt about the time of ſowing thoſe kinds of pulſe : it is not 
improbable, that, about this period of the year, in Pagan times, propitiatory ſacrifices may 
have been offered to Ceres, or ſome. Wer rural deity ; and have given riſe to this, ſtill very 
prevalent, cuſtom. 

2 De Legat. Turc. Fpiſt. i i. p- 42. That this plesd x was alſo in uſe among the Greeks, 
appears from a dialogue of Lucian” s, in which he ſays, Empedocles, who was burned' to 
death in Mount Etna, was aTodov tf, Wap nnpuPias r. i. e. Full of aſhes, like bread baked. 
under the coals. Lucian. ed. Bened. 60 % ö 


— | | 6 where 


” « where the fleſh of P abough, Carton indeed, it may be in- 
e cluded in the eating bread, or making a meal,) is not often recorded, 
2 In cities and villages, where there are public ovens, the bread is 
*uſually leav ened! but among the Bedoweens, and Kabyles, as ſoon as 
the dough is kneaded, it is magie into thin cakes, either to be baked im- 
6c Pg upon the coals, or elſe in a Ta- jen,“ (i. e. a ſhallow earthen 

veſſel, like a frying-pan. ) Such were the unleavened cakes, which we 
« ſo often read of in Scripture: ſuch likewiſe were the cakes which 
jc Sargh made quickly 1% the hearth”, 


Captain Fotreſt gives the following curious account of Sago-bread, 
which is much uſed in the Moluccas.. The Papua oven might, 1 think, 
be applied to many culinary purpoſes in England. 
The Sago or Libley tree,“ he ſays,“ "oy like the Coco-nut tree, no 
« diftin&t bark that peels off, and may be defined a long tube of hard 
« wood, about two inches thick, containing a pulp, or pith, mixed 
% with many longitudinal fibres. The tree being felled, it is cut into 
lengths of about 5 or 6 feet. A part of the hard wood is then ſliced 
« off; and the work-man, coming to the pith, cuts acroſs, (generally 
« with an adze, made of hard wood, called Aneebong,) the longitudi- 
4e nal fbres and the pith together, leaving a part at each end uncut; 
e ſo that, when it is excavated, there remains a trough, into which the 
pulp is again put, mixed with water, and beat with a piece of wood; 
then the fibres, ſeparated from the pulp, float a-top, and the flour 
& ſubſides. After being cleared in this manner, by. ſeveral waters, the 
“pulp is put into cylindrical baſkets, made of the leaves of the tree, 
« and, if it is to be kept ſome time, thoſe baſkets are generally funk in 
4 freſh water, to keep it moiſt, 
One tree will produce from two to. four hundred weight of flour. 
« I have. often found large pieces of the ſago - tree on the ſea-ſhore, 
« drifts. from other countries. Fhe ſago, thus ſteeped in the ſalt 
+, watery had always a four IO ſmell; and, in this ſtate, I dare 
« lay, the wild hogs would not taſte it. The leaf of the ſago tree 
( * makes oo io maine for. houſes, of #1 che. pales RED it Hera laſt 
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ſeven years. Coverings of the Nipa, or common Attop, ſuch as they 
© uſe on the ſouth-weſt ad of Sumatra, will not laſt half the time. 
„ When ſago trees are cut down, freſh ones ſprout up from the roots. 

We ſeldom or never ſee ſago in Europe, but in a granvlated ſtate. 
To bring it into this ſtate from the flour, it muſt be firſt moiſtened, 

«and paſſed through a ſieve into an iron pot, (very * — over 
a fire, which enables it to aſſume a globular form. 

„Thus all our grained ſago is half. baked, and will keep long. The 
<«« pulp, or powder, of which this is made, will alſo keep long, if pre- 
< ſerved from the air; but, if expoſed, it preſently turns ſour. A 
„The Papua oven, for this flour, is made of earthen-ware. It is 
generally 9 inches ſquare, and about 4 deep: it is divided into two 
equal parts, by a partition parallel to it's ſides. Each of thoſe parts 
* is ſubdivided into 8 or , about an inch broad; fo the whole contains 
& two rows of cells, about 8 or 9 in a row. When the cell is broad, 
the ſago cake is not likely to be well baked. I think the beſt ſized 
« cell is ſuch as would contain an ordinary octavo volume upon it's 
= edge. When they are of ſuch a ſize, the cakes will be * 
« baked, in the following manner: 

The oven is fuppoled to have at it's bottom a * bundle, by 

* which the baker turns the cells downward upon the fire. When ſuffi 
og ciently heated, it is turned with the mouths of the cells up; and then 
& reſts upon the 5 Ca is now decoine the Song as on a 
n 

« Whilſt the oven is heating, the baker i faßte to bave pieparedt 
„his flour, by breaking the Fes ſmall ; moiſtening it with water, if 
< too dry; and paſſing it once or twice through a "RE ; at the ſame 
« time rejecting any parts that look black, or ſmell ſour. This done, 
e he fills the cells with the flour, lays a bit of clean leaf over, and with 
« his finger preſſes the flour down into the cell; then covers all up with 
« leaves, and puts a ſtone, or piece of wood, a-top, to keep in the heat. 
> - about 10 Or 12 minutes, the cakes will be ſufficiently baked, ac- 
6 cording to their thickneſs; and bread, thus baked; will keep, I am 
told, . years. 1 have kept it twelve months, nor did vermin 

'Vor. I. a. - * affect 
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« affect it in thar time. 1. may not we, amiſs to mix a little falt with 
the flour. 

„The ſago bread, freſh Wa the oven, cats juſt like hot rolls. 1 
grew very fond of it, as did both my officers. If the baker hits his 
time, the cakes will be nicely browned on each fide. If the heat be 
* too great, the corners of the cakes will melt into a jelly, which, 
„when kept, becomes hard and horny; and, if eat freſh, proves in- 
4 1 When properly baked) it is in a kind of middle ſtate, between 

raw and F f 

« A ſago cake, when hard, requires to be nf in water before it be 
<« eaten; it then ſoftens, and ſwells into a curd, like biſcuit ſoaked; but, 
< if eat without ſoaking, (unleſs freth from the e it feels diſagree- 
able, like ſand, in the mouth. 

« No wonder, then, if agriculture be e in a 1 where 
<< the labonr of five men, in felling ſago trees, beating the flour, and in- 
* ſtantly baking the bread, will maintain a hundred. I muſt own. 
* my crew. would have preferred rice; and when my ſmall ſtock of 
< rice, which I carried from Balambangan, was near. expended, I have 
« heard them grumble, and ſay, nanti makan roti Pahlua: * we muſt 
* + ſoon eat Papua bread.” But, as I took all opportunities of baking it 
“ freſh, being almoſt continually i in run. N were very well eon- 
& ſhoe tmp r el 

The ſago bread, anda for: Jinks uſe, * not be keg lo 


1 Dag in the oven as what is intended for ſea uſe, which may be ſaid 
« to reſerable! biſcuit”. 92775 | | 


2 men may 3 and be Song to labour, With net or no ani- 
mal food, i is evinced by the field negroes in the Middle States of North 
Americ ica, who are an healthy and hardy race of people; at whoſe 
wy is conſtant, and ſometimes ſevere, although. they are fed almoſt 
entirely on vegetables. The annual allowance, to a working flave, ; is 
three barrels of India corn, (or maize,) equal to 15 Wincheſter buſhels, 
and a peck of, falt.,. If to this, A few ſalt berrings, or now and then a 
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piece of łuſty bacon is added, ſuch additions are Dm as indulgen- 


ces. Moſt negroes, it is true, have, annexed to their quarter or 2 
a ſmall patch of ground, on which, at the few leifure hours allowed to 
them, but particularly on Sundays, they work and raiſe potatoes, pom- 
pions, onions, melons, coleworts, &c: they alſo very generally raiſe 
chickens, and an houſe-pig, called a Jocky. But the chickens and. the 
pig are almoſt always. ſold, to procure them a few extra articles of 
dreſs, as they are particularly fond of any thing that looks like finery, 
The fact is indiſputable, that two-thirds of the y N in Virginia, who 
there compoſe entirely the labouring claſſes of the community, and 
conſiſt of, perhaps, not leſs than 300,000 fouls, are fed ſolely on dry 
bread, called Paws, which is made and baked much in the form of a 
Scotch bannock, but generally eat hot, and dipped only in a little ſalt. 
Their beverage is ſimple water: and among all the topics of complaint 
heard among the oppolers of the Slave Trade, it is remarkable, that 
— the ſcantineſs nor the coarſeneſs of their food are generally inſiſted 
n. Nor could they be inſiſted on, without doing violence to truth: for, 
3 the dwelling, the cloathing, and other accommodations of a 
ſomes are, to the full, as fimple and mean as his diet; inaſmuch as the 
whole maintenance of a working man, in Virginia, for a year, uſed to 
be eſtimated at leſs than forty ſhillings ſterling : there are no com- 
plainings among them, nor, in ch any cauſe for complaint. If 
they are made to Mock hard, and with few or no intermiſſions of labour, 
they know .and feel, that they are, what they deem, well houſed, well 
clad, and well fed, with no thought or care of their own : in general 
too, they are ſtrong and well made, (inſtances of deformity being ex- 
tremely rare among them,; 7) 80 forth cheerfully to their labour; and, if 
leſs informed, hieb, howerer, is not always the caſe ) are certainly 
neither leſs healthy, and, perhaps, not leſs happy, than the labouring 
claſſes are in England. Their milefies do not ariſe and want, of 00 
food. 
This nw! zlib ane of corn, to negro flaves; ws, but &f reſpe to 
their convenience, doled out to them, when wanted, in {mall portions; 
P but aieays inn Whole corn, v which they. themſelves grind i into meal, at ann 
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hand: mill, with. which, every , quartet, (id the cottages, of negroes are 
e 1s ſupplied. Sometimes, inſtead of pawn, or hioan, they regale 
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themſelves with another meſs, alſo made of Indian corn, called homony. 
The Whole grain, moiſtened with a little water, is put into a wooden 
mortar, and there, (like the noc led bear of Scotland, or knocked bigg of 
Cumberland, ) beaten with a Wooden peſtle, till the huſk or ſkin, which 
is particularly thin, comes off: then, like fummery, or fowens, it is 
ſimmered over a ſlow fire, till, with the aſſiſtance of a few French 
| beans, it becomes a pulpy and nutritious ſoup : and, though ſeaſoned 
only with ſalt, and a kind of baſtard pimento, which their own woods 
fupply, and a few grains of capſicum, raiſed by themſelves, it is ſo ſa- 
voury and palatable a food, that it is hardly lefs common to ſee mn 
at the tables of rich, than it is to ſee it among labourers. Among many 
more objectionable things,” which might be mentioned, m+the manage 
ment of negroes, it certainly is as little to the credit. ef their owners, 
as it is to their own comfort, that they ſo rarely eat their morſe}, ſeated 
with their family, at a table. Here, where the practice is ſo commop, 
that not only the loweſt peaſant eats his meal at a table, but alſo has 
his table covered with a table- cloth; it may not, perhaps, be ſo readily 
perceived, as it is by thoſe who have been witneſſes to a contrary-prac- 
tice, that the ſitting together at a table, is, perhaps, one of- the paper wv 8h 
characteriſties of civilization. and reſinement . 


a it be true, as we are _ confidently told it is, that Maize will 
rſs and ſucceed, . as well! in England, as it does in the United States 
of America, and in many of the circles of Germany, it is not eaſy to 
aſſign a good reaſon for it's not being more generally cultivated. On 
land equally good, with but equal {kill and labour, the increaſe is ſaid 
to be greater than of wheat: and the ſaving of labour in the in- gathering, 
| during the buſy. ſeaſon of harveſt, is of very { ſerious moment. lt is ſaid, 
moreover, to be a grain particularly 1 nutritious : :: negroes have a notion, 


that they never would: have ſtren ogtb fufficient to undergo theic daily 
toils,. if fed only on wheaten-bread.. 9 
4 The Principal drang Which the labourers 3 * the North of; Bug. 
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und poſſeſs over their countrymen in the South, conſiſts in the great 
variety of cheap and- ſavory ſoups, which the uſe of barley and barley- 
bread affords them an opportunity of making. The cheapneſs of fuel 
is, perhaps, another reaſon why the culinary preparations of the North- 
ern peaſant are ſo much diverſified, and his table ſo often ſupplied with 
hot diſhes.. The following is one of the uſual ſoups made by la- 
bourers' families, in the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
It conſiſts of meat, oat-meal, barley, (with the huſks taken off, in the 
manner above-mentioned *,) and pot-herbs, ſuch as onions, chives, 
parſley, thyme, &c. in the following proportions :: 

A pound of good beef, or mutton, 6 quarts of water, and 3 ounces 
of barley, are boiled till the liquor is reduced to about three. quarts: one 
ounce of  oat-meal, which has been previouſly mixed up with a little 
cold water, and a handful, or more, of herbs, are added, after the broth 
has boiled ſome time. Some put in a greater, and others a leſs, 
quantity of water: the above, however, is the moſt uſual proportion: 
a pint, or a pint and a half, of the broth, with 8 ounces of barley-bread, 
makes a very good fupper. The day the broth is made, the dinner 
uſually is broth, with part of the meat, bread; and potatoes, chopped 
and boiled; and the ſupper is broth and bread: the next day, the dinner 
is cold meat from the broth, warm potatoes, broth. and bread; and the 
ſupper, bread and broth warmed up, but not boiled again. The broth 
will keep good three days, if kept cool.; and may be heated when 
Wanted. Veal, pork, bacon, lean beef, or. mutton; will not make ſuch 

good broth, with this proportion of water: it will, however, (till be very 
palatable ; ; and not a drop of the liquor is. loſt, or- waſted, whatever meat 
is boiled in it. Fo roaſt meat, is conſidered, by the country people in the 
North, as the moſt prodigal method of cooking it; becauſe that culinary 
fa does not afford them the opportunity of converting a conſidera- 
ble quantity of water into a nutritious and. wholſome ſoup. ' 

Boiled milk, another very common diſh in the North, is milk boiled 
with bat meal, in the proportion of one handful of meal to three pints 
of milk. The meal is put into the pot whilſt the milk is boiling, and 


is ſoon after. taken ff the fire, and eaten with barler-hreed for break - 
faſt or ſupper. cont; 15-3413 e251 10D 91. Ht en ED „ fr ire 
Could the 8 of biltley; — Woper &e. b be introduced into the 


See p. 499 W 10 
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Souch of England, the ſituation of the labouring claſſes would, at once, 
be greatly improved: ſo ſtrong, however, are the prejudices entertained 


by them, againſt theſe ſorts of food, that their introduction would be 
attended with coyfiderable difficulty. It is generally ſuppoſed by the 
people in the South, and even aſſerted by ſome of the Faculty, that 
theſe kinds of (apparently coarſe) food are neither ſo wholſome, nor 10 
nutritious, as the wheaten-bread, which conſtitutes the chief diet of 
labourers in the counties adjoining the metropolis*. It is not a very 
uncommon opinion in Kent and Suſſex, that even brown e. 
bread is purgative and relaxing. 

The prejudice againſt den is equally hens in the Sch of 
Naa In ſeveral parts of the kingdom, however, rye and wheat are 
conſidered an excellent ſpecies of bread. In Nottinghamſhire, opu- 
lent farmers conſume one-third Wheat, one-third rye, and one-third 
* harley; but their labourers do not reliſh it, and have loſt their rye- 
cefgelli, as they expreſs it. The following mode of compoſing rye- 
bread is aid to have anſwered extremely well, on a Jong trial; and is 
recommended by the Board of Agriculture. © Suppoſing a buſhel of 
„ rye to weigh fixty: pounds, to that add one-fourth part, or fifteen 

pounds, of rice. This is all ground down together, and, taking out the 
broad bran only, Which ſeldom exceeds four and a half, or five 
4 pounds, for that quantity, it is thus prepared for houſhold uſe. Four- 
*-teen pounds of this flour, when baked into bread, and well ſoaked in 
the oven, will produce twenty- two pounds weight of bread, which is 
« a ſurplus of three pounds and a half in fourteen pounds, over and 
Above hat is ufually; produced in the common proceſs of converting 
houſhold Wheat - flour into. breall. The aſtringent quality of the rice, 
thus mixed with rye, corrects the laxatixe quality of the latter, and 
„makes it equally ſtrong and ee, 1 hs lame ieh of 
© common wheaten bread. Pig 4/1. 

It muſt, however, beiconfefled, hw no Ang which rye. enters 


eee proportion, ean ſeldom be made as pleaſant and pa- 
latable ieee other ſorts of grain. It's unpleaſant taſte is 


it wheat is makes more nutritious than our other kinds of grain, I conceive it is fo from con- 

taining a conſiderable quantity of anima! matter: this ſtriking peculiarity occurs alſo in 
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perhaps owing to it's being badly prepared, or not well baked '; but, 
upon the whole, there ae to be ſufficient foundation for the . 
on this ſubject, addreſſed by Dr. Pearſon, of Birmingham, to the Board 
of Agriculture. He obſerves, with regard to the means of leſſening the 
conſumption of wheat, by the ſubſtitution of other grain, that, next to 
Indian corn, none are likely to anſwer ſo well as oats. . For making 
„ bread, with other admixtures,“ he ſays, I prefer oats to either barley 
« or rye; for barley-meal gives a heavy, viſcid, and flatulent bread, and. 
„ bread. that contains a large portion of rye-flour readily becomes 
* aceſcent, and conſequently very unfit for children, and frequently diſa- 
e orees even with grown-up perſons; whereas the wholſome qualities of 
* oat-meal, and it's fitneſs as an aliment for man, are proved in the 
* moſt ſatisfactory manner, by the healthineſs and vigour of the inha- 
* bitants of the Northern parts of Great Britain, to whom it is the 
„ principal food, both in the infant and adult ſtate. In addition to the 
* objections already thrown out againſt barley and rye, it may be men- 
* tioned, that they are confiderably dearer than oats, which, at the time 
< that a cheap proviſion for the Poor is required, is a matter of no ſmall 
moment. Under every point of view, therefore, oats ſeem to be 
% preferable to the other Ferie of grain, as a a general ſubſtitute for 
S 

The principal 8 of Pry in the South of England 
land is in malt liquor: it may, however, be doubted, whether a given 
quantity of barley and water, reduced by the culinary art into a thick 
ſoup, does not contain more nounthment than the ſame quantity of 
barley. and water, converted by the proceſs of fermentation into beer. 
Certain it is that a perſon might ſubſiſt entirely on barley-broth : but it 


is not probable, that porter _ would long ſupport. a perſon in good 


health. The true uſe of this valuable grain is well underſtood in the 
North: and the frequent recurrence which is, there, made to it, for com- 
poſing palatable mixtures, is a practical inſtance of the juſtice of Count 
Rumford's remarks on it's extraordinary nutritive power. The appo- 


The Reader will find a detailed account of the proceſs of making rye-bread, in Count 


Rumford's Eſſays, i. 438. 
Appendix to Experiments on che Compoſition of Various Kinds os Bread; by the Board 


of e See Ann. of Agric. xxv. 585. | 
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fitetiels of the following paſſige in his Eſſays on Food, will be a ſuffei- 
ent apology for it's infertion in this place. He ſays: It is not in 
* bread, but in ſoups, that barley can be employed to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. It is aſtoniſhing how much water a ſmall quantity of bar- 
* ® ley-meal will thicken, and change to the conſiſtency of a jelly; and 
« if my ſuſpicions with regard to the part which water acts in nutrition 
< are founded, this will enable us to account, not only for the nutri- 
« tive quality of barley, but alſo for the fame quality, in a ſtill higher 
degree, which ſago and faloop are known to poſſeſs. Sago and faloop | 
* thicken, and change to the conſiſtency of a jelly, and, as T ſuppoſe, 
prepare for decomböſttion, a greater quantity of water than barley ; 
and both ſago and faloop * are known to be nutritious in a very ex- 
= traordinary ee. Barley will thicken and change to a jelly, much 
<* more water, than any other grain, with which we are acquainted, 
* * rice even not wen jak and I have found reaſon to conclude, from 


* _ is a farinaceous ſubſtance, prepared from the pith of a aleatee; which grows in 
the Eaſt Indies, and to which Botaniſts have given the name of Cycas circinalit. An inferior 
ſort, from a different tree, is produced in the Weſt Indies. Tapioca is another of the many 
mucilaginous and mealy ſubſtances, which may be obtained from the palm-tree. It is ex- 
' trated from the roots of a ſpecies of the Fatropha or Caſſava ; and is brought from the Weſt 
Indies and South America. Both fapiaca and ſago are highly nutritious, and require no 
other preparation than to be moiſtened with hot water, or to be boiled in water. A little 
ſugar and ſpice, or wine, are palatable, and wholſome, additions to them. They may be 
made with milk into thick pottage.  Tapieca is often uſed in puddings, in the ſame männer 
| as rice. See an uſeful little pamphlet, intituled, “ An Enumeration of the Principal Vegeta- 

« bles, &c. that may be ſubſtituted in place of Wheat, and other Bread-corn.” Printed for 
Baldwin, Patcrnoſter-row, 1796. Sago, made in England from wheaten-flour, is one of * h 
few articles of diet that are exciſed. It falls under the denomination of ſtarch. 

2 Salep is the root of a ſpecies of orchis, which is much cultivated in the Eaſt, but grows 
in England ſpontaneouſly. That which we receive from Turkey, i is in oval pieces, of a yel- 
lowiſh white colour, very hard, and almoſt pellucid. The Engliſh orchis may be made into 
ſalep, without difficulty. It is ſaid to have a ſuperior quality of thickening water, above 
flour, in the proportion of two and a half to one. (See Phil. Tranſ. lix. 1.) It is alſo thought 
to contain the greateſt quantity of vegetable nouriſhment in the ſmalleſt bulk, which renders 
it extremely convenient as a portable ſoup.” It appears, from Dr. Percival, that ſalep may 
be prepared, in that part of England where labour is high, at about 8d. or 10d. the pound ; 
or even cheaper; and that a ſufficient quantity of it for a day's ſubſiſtence, might be ſold for 
24d. Dr. Percival enumerates many other excellencies of this vegetable, and recommends 
it a as A 1 uſeful en to bread. 9 Med. and Exp. vol. ii. 
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6 the reſult of innumerable experiments, which, in the courſe of vera 
years, have been made, under my direction, in the public kitchen of 
the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, that, for making ſoup, barley is by 
< far the beſt grain that can be employed. Were I called upon to give 
an opinion in regard to the comparative nutritiouſneſs of barley-meal 
« and wheat- flour, when uſed in ſouſis, I ſhould not heſitate to ſay, that 
& I think the former at leaſt three or four times as nutritious as the 
„latter. Scotch broth is known to be one of the moſt nouriſhing diſhes 
in common uſe; and there is no doubt but it owes it's extraordinary 
« quality to the Scotch, (or pearl,) barley, which is always uſed in 
„ preparing it. If the barley be omitted, the broth will be found to 
be poor and waſhy, and will afford little nouriſhment ; but any of 
< the other ingredients may be retrenched; even the meat; without 
< impairing very ſenſibly the nutritive quality of the food. It's flavour 
< and palatableneſs may be impaired by ſuch retrenchments; but if the 
« water be well thickened with the barley, the food will ſtill be very 
* nouriſhing. 

In preparing the ſoup uſed in feeding the Poor in the Houſe. of 
6 Induſtry at Munich, pearl barley has hitherto been uſed ; but I have 
* found, by ſome experiments I have lately made in London, that pearl 
„ barley is by no means neceſſary, as common barley-meal will anfwer 
« to all intents and purpoſes Juſt as well. In one reſpect it anſwers 

better; for it does not require half fo much boiling *.” 


The Count adds the following general directions for preparing a cheap 
ſoup from barley : © Firſt, each portion of ſoup ſhould confiſt of one hint 
« and à guarter, which, if the ſoup be rich, will afford a good meal to 
a grown perſon.” This, I am perfuaded, is a very fair allowance; and 
is as much as a N orth-country labourer, in general, allows himſelf. 

Such a portion will,” he fays, in general, weigh about ane pound 
<anda quarter, or twenty ounces averdupois. Secondly, the baſis of 
«« each portion of ſoup ſhould confiſt of one ounce and a quarter of bar-. 
«6 ley, meal, boiled with one pint and a quarter of water, till the whole 
be reduced to the Waile e of a a thick 90 All 1er ad- 
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K en to the ſoup go, Jittle, elſe than help to make it more -palatable ; ; 
« or, b y rendering a long g maſtication neceſſary, to increaſe and prolong 
« « the 98255 of eating; j both theſe objects are, however, of very great 
6c importance, aud too much a attention cannot be paid to them; but both 
6c of them ma, with proper management, be attained without much 
66 | Expence,”” n | 
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The following receipt Pte wee food, Which the Count thinks 
it would be poffble to provide 1 in this country, is highly deſerving the 
attention of the maſters and'governors of work- boufes: As 


"Wig P arrive Fo { Trp ar 
1 5977 2 6; 31.33 ivy We. | *?} 1 ia(} 4 3 10 


o beute! Rebe iht for à very cheiſs Louis, iS: 


1766 „Take bf water eight gallons, and mixing with it 51b. of barley ch, 


5 bol it to the confiſtency 6f a thick jeu Seaſon it with ſalt, pepper, 


7 inegar, ſweet herbs, and four red herrings, pounded i in a mortar. 
Inſtead of bread, add to it Flb. of Indian corn, made into Sam; ; and 


2 ſtirring it together with a ladle, ſerve it up imeckately f in Are of 


20 ounces. 

"6 Sam, which i 18 here recommended, i is a'diſh ſaid to Babe been in- 
ho vented by the favages of North America, Who have no corn-mills. It 
jg Indian corn deprived of it's external coat, by ſoaking it ten or twelve 
« hours in a lixivium of water and wood-aſhes. This coat, or huſk, 
<« being ſep arated: from 'the kernel, riſes to tlie ſurface of the water; 


« while Fg grain, Which ! 18 ſpecifically heavier. than water, remains at 


„the bottom of the veſſel; Which grain, thus deprived of 1 it s hard coat 
& of 5 a or rather mere, for, A Toe 121 0 of me 


144 


* ee may d be 1 a blk variety of ways; . but,1 1 1 Wax, 
« of uſing it s'tor mi it With milk, and with ſoups, and broths, as a 


% 1 4 47 


« ſubſiitute for brea 1.5 It i is een. better than bread for. thele | > pur ofes z. : 
« for, belides be bg qui te as palatable as the very belt hread, as it is lk 
7 ble tt re fo grow 66 1 ftw He en. mixed With "thee . 
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„The ſoup which may be prepared with the quantities of ingredients 
* mentioned in the foregoing receipt, will be ſufficient for oY 8 . 
66 and the coſt of theſe ingrbdaints will be as follows: 


1 1 or lb. of barley-meal at 12d, the barley helng reckoned _ 
at the preſent very high price of. it in this country, viz. 


* 5s, 6d. per buſhel - 7 1 l 74d. 
lb. of Indian corn, at 12. the pound 8 .. 
4 red herrings PE * 1 A 5 | = 11255 3 
Te Vinegar - 5 3 a I 
“Salt - - - COOK I 
bw ebe and ſweet herbs 5 b 
202d; 


This ſum, (203d. i divided by 64, the Ki of portions of ſoup, 

„gives ſomething leſs than one-third of a penny for the coſt of each 
« portion. But, at the medium price of barley in Great Britain, and of 
Indian corn, as it may be afforded here, I am perſuaded. that this foup 
may be provided at one farthing the oP, of 20 ounces . 


It is not to be expected that milk ſhould ever form a conſiderable part 
of the diet of labourers in the South of England, until the practice of 
keeping cows becomes more general among cottagers than it is at pre- 
ſent. In many parts of the . however, conſiderable difficulties will 
occur, in attempting to introduce this cuſtom. In the vicinity of large 
towns, the value of graſs land is much too high to enable labourers to 
rent it to advantage: and in other diſtricts, where there is hardly any 
thing but arable land, and the maintenance of a cow depends on ſtraw, 
turnips, cabbages, or purchaſed hay, the ſyſtem of cow-keeping is much 
e for a labourer to engage in. A garden, however, will prove 
denefit to a labourer in almoſt every ſituation, but more eſpe- 
cially in arable countries, where he would find it difficult to procure | 
ſufficient paſture to. maintam a cow both in Summer and Winter ; and 
where, Sitbough he might be able to cultivate £ a few acres of arable land . 


* * "4 1 
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for Winter food for his cow, he would not always be able to procure 
hay, for Summer food, from the farmers. 

I am, however, perſuaded, that, even in London, whats milk is ex- 
tremely dear, (now 34d. the quart, ) poor houſholders might occaſionally 
uſe it to confiderable advantage. A ſmall quantity of it, judiciouſly applied, 
would render many diſhes tender and delicate, which, from their tough- 
neſs, and the drought which they occafion, are not only unpalatable, but 
expenſive. A labouring man, in the metropolis, who thinks he cannot 
afford milk, and therefore obliges bis family to drink their tea in a very 
crude ſtate, by way of economy, buys himſelf half a pound of fat bacon,, 
(at rod. or 18. the pound, ) for dinner. This creates ſuch a thirſt, that 
he js fain to allay it with no inconſiderable quantity of porter. As for 
falt ſiſh, (an article of diet which ſeems to be peculiarly fuited to the 
poorer inhabitant of a great commercial city,) it ſeems now going very 
y into diſuſe; and is little eaten, except on particular occaſions. 
| s is not to be wondered at; for, in the common way that it is cooked, 
- falt fich is hard, dry, and unſavoury. A fauce is abſolutelv eſſential to 
render it palatable : : but eggs and butter, which are the uſual appendages. 
to this dith, are much too expenſive for the greater part of the labouring: 
claſſes. I remember eating, a few years. ago, at Rome, a moſt exquiſite: 
diſh, which I have often regretted was not more. generally known in 
England. It conſiſted. of falt fiſh, milk, and ſliced. potatoes, with a very 
few herbs. The harſhneſs and dryneſs, which are fo predominant in 
all falted meat in England, were entirely annihilated. I cannot, indeed, 
conceive a more nutritious mixture of ingredients from the animal and 
vegetable ki than cod, or falmon, (which is often cheaper in 
London than butcher's meat,) with milk and potatoes. This diſh 
of falt or freſh fiſh, milk, and potatoes, ſeaſoned with onions, or chives, 
and parſtey, &c. is very common in France and Scotland. Salmon will not 
anſwer ſo well with milk; only white fiſh ,—ſuch as haddock, cod, tur- 
bot, plaice, ſole, flounder, Sha &c.. will make good. ſoup. In Scot- 
Hund, they likewiſe make a very excellent pudding of oat-meal mixed 
with butter, (or | the Ivers of haddocks,) ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, 
onions, Nc. crammed into the heads of freſh haddocks. It is ſometimes 
. the fiſh... <p 
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With regard to broths ond ſoups, compoſed of barley-meal, or oat-meal, 
and potatoes, the averſion to them in many parts of the South is almoſt 
inſuperable. I have known inſtances during the laſt winter, when the 
Poor were extremely diſtreſſed by the hich price of proviſions, of their 
rejecting ſoup which was ſerved at a Gentleman' s table. Their common 
outcry was: © this is waſhy ſtuff, that affords no nouriſhment : we will 
&* not be fed on meal, and chopped potatoes, like hogs !” Even in their 
employers, ancient prejudices are, in general, ſo deeply rooted, that they 
are perſuaded, that a diet, which chiefly conſiſts of liquids, will not enable 
their labourers to perform their work; or, (to uſe an homely phraſe,) 
that it will not ſtick to their ribs, like plain dry wheaten bread-, | 

| T readily 


* The following judicious experiments and obſervations on ous and bread were delivered, 
by Dr. Irving, to the Committee of the Houſe of Commons appointed (in 1774) to conſider 
of the methods praQtifed in making flour from wheat, c. See Report * was ordered 


to be reprinted gth Nov. 1795, p. 72. 


0 EXPER IMENTS _ OBSERVATIONS on Flour and Bread, delivered to the Committee 
by DR. Ir. 


To grind Ari into flour with the greateſt advantage, the mill-ſtone ſhould make about 
fixty revolutions in a minute: if faſter, the ſtones acquire too much heat, and give a burnt. 
taſte to the meal: if flower, a part of it adheres firmly to the bran or huſk, and cannot be 
feparated in the bolting. 

C Flour, when kept ſome time, evaporates a part of it's moiſture, becomes leſs adheſive and 
clammy, lofes ſomewhat of it's agreeable taſte, and imbibes a greater portion of water in the 
making of it into dough : the bread of it appears ſmoother in the cutting, whiter in the grain, 
dries ſooner, and becomes more crumbly, than the bread of new flour. Theſe reaſons induce 
the baker to prefer old flour to new in the making of bread. | | 

« The yeaſt of porter does not raiſe bread ſo perfectly as that produced from ſmall beer; 
beſides, it is very bitter to the taſte : the baker, therefore, in London, inſtead of uſing a 
ſufficient quantity of yeaſt for the leavening of his bread, mixes only a ſmall portion of it 
with flour and water, made to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, called ſpunge: which, when fer- 
mented, is added to the flour; and being worked up together into dough, the whole maſs is. 
ſuffered to ferment. ' 

« This method, however, of leavening the dough, is by no means ſo good as that in which. 
yeaſt only is uſed; as it gives the bread a ſour taſte, frequently perceptible in that of Lon- 
don. I find, by experiment, three pounds and a half of flour, kept a year in a dry place, re- 
quires two pounds of water to make it into dough, and loſes in the baking into bread ten 
ounces; but, from the variable age, dryneſs, and quality of the flour, with the indeterminate 
degrees of kneading and baking, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact proportion of _ 
in de ht is any uniform proportion ever -obſcrred by the bakers. 


/ 


« Flour 
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I readily admit, that a diet, conſiſting entirely of liquids, would nei - 
ther gratify the palate, nor enable the body to ſupport any violent 
fatigue! - There is, however, a medium between food entirely liquid 
and entirely ſolid. And, after all, I am perſuaded, that the South-coun- 
1 5 se notwithſtanding his conviction of the neceſſity of ſubſtan- 


ww Flour has from heated or damaged corn does ngt eee mix with water, ſo as to 
form a perfect dough, unleſs a ſmall portion of alum be added. In this cafe, the baker is in- 
duced to uſe it; as he may be likewiſe when the water with which he makes the dough is 

very muddy; alum having the property of purifying it. I find, however, by the experiment 
of diſſolving the ſalt from bread by water, and adding to the ſolution an alcali, (which would 
diſcover the earth of alum hy precipitation, ) that the bakers in London very ſeldom uſe alum 
but ſubſtitute hard pump-water, with an extraordinary quantity of common falt ; which, in 
ſome meaſure, anſwer their purpoſe, in the working of damaged flour. 

Four, or bread, freed of it's ſalt, being burnt in a crucible, leaves behind only a very fenall 
portion of earth; but if chalk, lime, whiting, bone aſh, or any calcareous ſubſtance, be mixed 
with either, thefe foreign ingredients will remain — in ws es and the quantity 
may be perfectly aſcertained. 

« The mixture of theſe ingredients with "Io or. bread. x may * be AER by adding 
ſpirit of ſalt well diluted with water; and their quantity known by precipitation with a fixt 
alcali. The following Experiments were made with a view of aſcertaining theſe facts: 


*. 


«EXPERIMENT iſt. 5 


* One pound of fine flour burnt i in a crucible, left behind twenty-eight grains of earth; of 
Which nineteen were ſandy matter; the remainder ſoluble 1 in an acid. 


+ EXPERIMENT. ad. 


68 1 of bread of a-quartern loaf, freed of its ſalt by water, and treated in the e 
manner, gave _— three n of which ee e were n matter 3 the reſ-foluble 


9 
«EXPERIMENT 3d. 


One pound of bread added to ſpirit of ſalt, ſufficiently diluted with diſtilled water; gave 
n any precipitation of earth, by adding 2 fixt alcali. 


. From theſe and other chemical trials, ſeveral times repeated, with flour and bread pro- 
eured in many parts of London and Weſtminſter, the reſult was nearly the ſame; except 
that coarſe flour and bread contained a few grains more of earthy matter. It evidently ap- 
Pears, therefore, that no frauds were practiſed in the above ſamples. 


The defects of the Londen bread ſeem to be owing to the following eauſes: 
4 iſt. The uſe of old flour, in preference to new; which gives the bread a leſs ſavoury taſte, 


« 2d. The employing unge, inſtead of yeaſt z which generally Es | a ſour, nnn 
| taſte to the bread, 


zd. Not kneading it ſalficiently, but, 4 in is of that labour, aig too great a quantity 
a water which makes the bread heavy and unpleaſant. 
« uk Ieving* 
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tial diet, takes more liquids into his ſtomach, than the Curaberland' or 
the Yorkſhire-man*. Excluſive of beer, (when he can afford it,) and 
ſpirits, the quantity of water, (which, with tea, forms a deleterious be- 
verage, that is ſeldom qualified with milk or ſugar,) poured down the 
throats of a labourer's family, is aſtoniſhing. Any perſon who will give 
himſelf the trouble of ſtepping into the cottages of Middleſex and Surrey 
at meal-times, will find; that” ; in poor families, tea is not only the uſual 
beverage in the morning and evening, but is generally drank in large 
quantities even at dinner. Whether this exotic is more palatable or 
more nutritious than home-raited barley converted. into broth, I leave 
to Medical Gentlemen to determine. | 

There is a material difference in the habits of labourers in the diffe- 
rent parts of the kingdom, in the article of drinking, both with regard 
to the quantity and the quality of the liquors they. conſume. The 
Reader will ſind ſome details in the Second Volume of this Work, on the 
ſubject, which, I fear, will juſtify the concluſion, that temperance does 
not appear to be an Engliſh virtue. We are ſtill much addicted to the 
propenſity, Which has deen ſo often aſcribed to Northern nations; and 
Shakſpeare, were he alive, might, with great truth, delineate us, as 
he did two hundred years ago, as aol potent in potting .“ It 
might indeed be ſuppoſed, from Davenant's account of the malt liquor 
drank in the metropolis in his days, and the preſent conſumption, as far 
as ĩt can be collected from the tax on beer, that either the population of 
this great city had declined, or that, in becoming more opulent, we 
had alſo become more abſtemious. Neither of theſe facts, however, it. 
is probable, is the caſe : I confeſs myſelf unable to detect the fallacy of 
Dr. Price's ſuppoſition of a declining population, as far as it is founded 


3 Though the South-country labourer takes as much barley into his ſtomach as the North 
countryman, who eats barley-bread and barley-broth, there is this material difference between 
them; the one ſeldom gets it in the South till it has been loaded with the malt and beer, or 
ſpirit, duties. Thoſe who uſe their barley for ſoup and bread, have at leaſt the ſatisfaction 
of taſting 1 it unexciſed. | 

2 Othello, A. 2. 8. 3. | 
n on. 
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on the ſuperior produce of the hereditary and temporary exciſe for three 
years, ending in 1689, beyond what it was when he wrote. The ad- 
ditional duties which have been impoſed on beer ſince the Revolution, 
do not ſufficiently account for the decreaſed conſumption of malt li- 
quor, which he ſuppoſes has taken place. 


I have made ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, in various parts of the 
kingdom, to obtain information of the quantity of malt and ſpirituous | 
liquors drank in pariſhes, where I had reaſon to think the conſumption 
was very conſiderable, notwithſtanding the apparent inability of the 
inhabitants to indulge themſelves in the purchaſe of theſe ſuperfluities; 
but. for obvious reaſons, 1 have ſcarcely ever been able to learn any 
thing on this head, ſo completely ſatisfactory as was hoped for, either 
from exciſe-men, maſters of ale-houſes, or others. From various cir- 
cumſtances, however, (ſome of which I ſhall take notice of, in a ſub- 
ſequent part of this Chapter,) I am perſuaded, that the conſumption of 
labourers, in purchaſed liquor, (whatever exceptions particular diſtricts 
may furniſh,) is in general prodigious. A tolerably accurate eſtimate 
might probably be formed, (from various documents relative to the re- 
venue, ] of the whole amount of wine, beer, and ſpirituous liquors an- 
nually conſumed in England, I haye not the means of entering into 
theſe details, any further than by a ſhort ſtatement of the produce of 


the taxes on the principal liquors conſumed in England in the year 
ending on the roth October 1795. 


Account 
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Account of the Net Produce of the Exciſe and Cuſtoms, on Shirituous 
and Vinous Liquors, for one Year, aug the 10th October 1795. 


_ Exciss, England. 


BEER * * a L 1,958,135 | 
Cyder, perry, and verjuice - 19,456 
Malt perpetual - - 629,072 


Annual malt, mum, cyder and 


perry 3 5 574799 
Wine - - - 3138, 536 
Ditto, additional duty, 24th 

Feb. 179; - - - 591,876 
Britiſh ſpirits - - 711,838 
Ditto foreign - = 332,133 
Ditto Britiſh additional duty 

5th Jan. 1791 — — 119,043 
Ditto foreign ditto - = 107,151 
Ditto Britiſh additional duty | 
. 24th Feb. 1794 = 120,209 
Ditto foreign ditto <= = 106,733 
Ditto. Britiſh additional duty 

24th Feb. 17995 - - 63,777 
Ditto foreign ditto - 23,076 
Metheglin, including ringer 20,028 
| ExcisE, Scotland. : 
Malt perpetual = - 23,959 
Spirits, Britiſh - 42,000 
Ditto, quarterly remittance - 36,000 

Ditto foreign - 3 19 
Ditto foreign, 1794 — 5000 
Wine - . 18,000 
Annual malt, mum, cyder and 

perry „ 12,40 


(6, 05 1,461 0 


The Reader may be enabled to 


Cus rolls, Great Britain: 


| Spirits—Brandy „ we £ 13,858 
r 14,278 
Rum - 31,612 
Wine — Canary ELON [ES 1,326 
French. © = — 11,107 
Madeira - — 10,208 
Portugal „ 429, 936 
Rheniſh - — 1,259 
Spaniſn 30 
Total cuſtoms = 601,123 
Total exciſe py 6,05 1,461 


Tital cuſtoms and exciſe = 4 60s 2,584 


aſcertain the annual conſumption of 


wine with tolerable exactneſs, and to form ſome gueſs at the quantity 
of ſpirits, (annually drank,) which have paid duty, from the produce 


of the additional (exciſe) duties wa laſt year on theſe articles. 


Vol. I. 


Addi- 
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* 


en wa eue Additional duties in 1795. 


For dan. ton — wine imported £589 © © 
* ditto other foreign wine, - 20 © © by 35 G. 1 c. to. 
barrel (weets made in England 011 71 
GEE gallon of ſpirits made in * gland r | 
-:5,:;-> ditto . waſh - © ©. 1 by 35 G. 3. c. 11. 
ditto brandy ſingle, imported o © 10 88 
ditto — above proof - O 1 8 
ditto rum, from Britiſn W. I. ſing.o o 8 
I 
O 
I 


he ditto _ —— above proof - © 4 
Pe” ditto. fromother parts, ſing. o 10 


above proof < 0 


This dsl duty on wine Oy for the year ending 725 

Ragan, 

Wines imported = = t: -11,264 (Little or none, it is probable, 
was French.) 

Sweets, or home-made wines 10,503 From accounts laid before the 


Houſe of Commons. 
From this it appears that of foreign wines 3 


were imported about 3 35, 500 tons. 
The above duty on home-made wines 1 
(118. 74d. the barrel, ) gives — 138, 102 barrels. 


* It will appear from the following ſtatement; that the meaſure of exciling wine, which 


was adopted in 1786, have increaſed the legal conſumption, and, conſequently, the revenue, 
very conſiderably. 


Duty after deducting 


| Tons. Drawbacks. 
Quantity imported in — 1790 — 298,19 — „ 804, 767 
Uw. XV © 
TE.  — 1,031,704 
; 97,806 | Sith 2,746,791 
- Average of 1790, 179i, and 1792 | —— 32,62 — 91559 
Average of 1784, 1785, and 1786 _ n — 187484 
— — 


-Anmgninagae, — |= — Tots, e Duties. 8040 
See © Brief Examination into the Inercake of the Revenue,” Kc. printed by Stockdale, p. 25. 


* * ti . . 
as” * %s n Ny, , - t 
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It is not ſo eaſy to form an eſtimate of the quantity of foreign and 
home - made ſpirits conſumed in Great Britain; as the account of du- 


ties ariſing from them relates to various ſorts, on which very difterent 


duties are impoſed, It is, however, probable, that, with the exception 
of the laſt year, during which the diſtilleries were ſtopped, the con- 
ſumption has not, of late years, been leſs than it was thirty years ago. 
Dr. Price, in his obſervations on the Population of England and W Wes, 
gives the following account of the conſumption of 0 in England. 
Ic ſhews the progreſs of gin-drinking, which ſeems to have ber moſt 
prevalent about the years 1750 and 1751. 


The annual average of ſpirits drawn from malted corn, cyder, me- 
laſſes, and brewers waſh, ö 
7 | f — Gallons. 

In the years 1692 and 1693 was 2,329,487 
1730 and 1731 — 6, 658,788 
1750 and 1751 — 11,326,976 
1752 and 1 753 — 7,599,000 
1767 and 1768 — 3, 663, 568 


Mr. Colquhoun eſtimates the annual conſumption of gin and com- 
pounds in the metropolis at 3, ooo, ooo of gallons *. 


Dr. Price adds, that the annual average of exciſeable brandy im- 


ported in 1688 and 1689 was 1,713,974 8 1 
1767 and 1768 — 1,612,031 


A very conſiderable addition may be made to this amount, for the | 


quantity of brandy annually imuggled into this kingdom in times of 
Peace. 


Owing to the ſtoppage of the . the duties on ſpirits have 


conſiderably decreaſed fince laſt year. Some idea of the progreſſive 
increaſe of this branch of revenue; le the Preceding years, may be 


—— 


aacomnts laid 8 the 3 of Commons, i in the laſt and preceding 
mouth, (06. 1796. = 78 e 


* Treatiſe on the pole, 2 ed. b. 4% NES ITE 55 
32 2 2 — 


* 2 : „ „» 
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Old Daty ori Britiſh Spirits for England. Scotland, . 


1792 644,04 36, ooo 
1793 603,402 36, ooo 
1794 655,058 36,000 
1795 711,836  - 36,000 
1796 98.207 18,000 


| Years ending the roth October 5 


"Produce of additional Duties impoſed in 1793) 17945 and 1795. 


ge) additional duty impoſed 1 in 1793, ] 5 2 
| | 3 

Britiſh. ſpirits | produced for the year 43,087 
283 md additional duty impoſed 1n 1794, 5 q ending 5th July 1796, 20 
Bede e additional duty impoſed in 1795, I 46,718. 


104,011 


Of beer, it is hardly poſſible to form a gueſs at the amount annually 
conſumed in Great Britain, as a very conſiderable quantity is brewed at 
home, which is. exempted from duty, and of courſe neither it's 
quality, nor quantity, can be aſcertained with any tolerable degree of 
preciſion, - Dr. Price * would infer, from the ſuperior produce of the 
hereditary and temporary exciſe for the three years ending in 1689, 
over any ſubſequent period that has occurred ſince, that the population 
of the country has decreaſed ſince the Revolution. The unfairneſs, 
however, of ſelecting this particular period for the purpoſe of his argu- 
ment, has been fufficiently expoſed : and it appears, that a conſidera- 
ble increaſe has taken place, if the produce of this exciſe, in modern 
times, be compared with it's produce in the years immediately ſubſe- 
quent to, and in other periods fince, the Revolution. 


The following Table* exemplifies this increaſe : 
Three years, ending at 1689 F 


>. en on the We of England and Wales, printed in 1780, p. 20. and: 
* 5. 4 
See Mr. Eden, now Lord Auckland's, Letters, 3d ed. App- xxxii. 
s gce Dr. Price's Obſervations, &c. App. 46. 
The great deereafe in the produce of the hereditary and temporary exciſe after the Re- 
- late is owing to the duties on low wines and ſpirits (about £70,000. a year,) having 
been taken from it in 1736, and carried to the aggregate fund, to the coffee duty which was 


taken from the exciſe in 1690, and more eſpecially to the alteration of meaſure, and the large 
18 given to brewens ſoon after the en. 


'Two. 
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"Two years, ending at 1695 5 1 0 L 438,573 
1699 FFF 

1703 . i 473,799 

1710 li 449, 666 

4 TO 119. p : 509,370 
1736 - - 515,400 

1746 - — 495,749 

r ae, 527,091 

1761 „ 575, 280 

1768 e 527991 

1774 — 3 520, 613 

1778 A 554,460 


Dr. Price informs us, that the annual average of three years, ending 
in N was 


Barrels. Gallons, | 
reckoning 35 to the Barrel. 


Of ſtrong hae brewed for ſale 5,055,870 —— 37 


{mall ditto 2 = 2,582,248 = 90, 378, 680 
| And that the average of three years, ending in 1768, was 
: 5,7 rracls co ants, ; | Gallons. 
Of ſtrong beer TE) ES - 33753799585 
Z 1 ORs 2 65, 036, 600 


It appears from a pamphlet, publiſhed in 1794, intituled, Obſer- 

vations and Facts relative to Public Houſes,” that the number of bar- 

rels of porter, ale, and amber, brewed in London, 

nin 1794, was 1,397,355 barrels, or 48, 907, 42 5 8 gallons 
The duty for which amounted to 2,058,246. 6s. 10d. 


Of this quantity, 65,208 barrels are ſuppoſed to be exported ; 
and 200,000 barrels to beſcnt ae by land, for 
country ren ee 3 


26 5,208: which being dedutted, there willr remain 


* the conſumption 
of London and it's 
environs 1,132,147 barrels; of 3 35 Tabou ach or -39,625,1 45 


. gallons; for which the conſumers pay. at the rate of 144 td. per gallon 
average, making in all £2,3 52,742..198-82d. paid for malt liquor in 
London and it's environs in the courſe of one year. 


Purchaſed 
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Purchaſed liquor is an article of expenditure particularly. prevalent i in 
the South ; which, though apparently of but little moment, is cer- 
tainly net beneath our notice, in the comparative eſtimate of the diffe- 
rence of expence "manifeſt in the families of the peaſantry in the 
Notthern and Southern counties. 'In the latter, there is hardly a la- 
bouring man, of any account whatever, who does not think it neceſ- 
ſary to indulge himſelf, every day, in a certain quantity of malt liquor: 
and if taxed, at any time, with drinking too much, he thinks it a ſuffi- 
cient, and by no means an unbecoming, apology for himſelf, to allege, 
that, excepting on a Saturday evening, or occaſions of feſtivity, he 
rarely allows himſelf more than a pint, or, at moſt, a pot of beer a dax. 
In cyder countries, the peaſantry are equally liberal to themſelves inthe 
uſe of that beverage. This is not the caſe in the North; where, be · 
fl the pure limpid ſtream, the general drink of the labouring claſſes 
is either 'whey or milk, or cather: milk and water ; or, at beſt, very 
meagre ſmall beer. And though drinking to excefs is faid to be a 
Northern vice, as being indeed moſt natural to the cold regions of the 
North *; and it is by no means pretended that a Northern penſant is not 
as prone to brutalize himſelf by drunkenneſs as any other; they have 
not yet become habituated to conſider any ſtrong drink as a neceſſary of 
life. It is reſerved as an indulgence for extraordihary feſtivals; for a 
horſe- race; a merry-making; or a market-day ; and reſorted to, not 
merely for fallow draug lis, but with the avowed purpoſe of drinbing 


* Mr. Brydone imagines a fondneſs for drinking to be the propenſ ity of . 
Speaking of Agrigentum, in Sicily, he ſays ; ( The very elevated ſituation of this city, where 
« the air is exceedingly thin and cold, Has probably been one great reaſon that it's inhabi- 


c tants have become greater drunkards than their neighbours in the vallies.” Tour to Sicily 


and Malta, Lett. xix. The remark fhould, perhaps, be confined to civilized nations; for 
barbarians, both in hot and cold countries, on hills or in vallies, ſeem equally fond of liquor; 
and when' that cannot be had, of getting intoxicated by other means. The Malays are often 
rendered perfeAly mad, by an immoderate uſe of the beetle nut. See Cook's Voyages. 
Vaillant, in his Travels, lately publiſhed, mentions a ſingular inſtance of brandy-drinking 


among the Hottentots. Eight men and fix women had a ſer. 10 for three days, without inter- 
miſſion; and emptied a caſk of brandy, containing 20 gallons: this i is nearly a gallon and a 


half à piece. See Vailtant's New Travels, Lond. ed. 1796. fl. 94. This equals the ftoty of 
the Glouceſterſhire kogſhead of oder, which the Reader will moet with a few pages on. 


eh. 
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erh. And as theſe occaſions are not of very frequent recurrence, the 
expence of them is conſequently very inferior to that which is incurred 
by thoſe, who, befides. ſuch occations as thefe, allow themſelves a daily 
portion of beer. A comparative Table of the conſumption of malt and 
hops in two or three different diſtricts in the North and South, circum- 
ſtanced, as nearly as may be, alike, in the great leading features of po- 
pulation, market-towns, manufactures, &c. with the refpetitve numbers 
of their inhabitants, would prove this point beyond all poſſibility of 
doubt : meanwhile, it is ſubmitted to the judgment of the Reader to 
determine for himfelf, how far it is ſufficiently proved by the ſtriking 
fact brought forward in ſeveral of the enſuing Reports, that, in pariſhes 
of pretty equal population in the North and the South, for one ale- 
houſe in the former, there are often not leſs than three or 18 in the 
latter. | 

In an age of finance, and in times when the confidiratiin of the 
means of finance is become the indiſpenſible duty of every man, the 
touching,. even incidentally, and in the moſt guarded manner, on ſo 
prolific a ſource of national revenue, as the conſumption of malt li- 
quer, is certainly tender ground: and far be it from the writer of 
theſe ſheets to hazard even an expreſſion, which he can foreſee may, by 
even a diſtorted implication, do harm. He cannot but flatter himſelf, 
however, that it is impoſſible it ſhould do any harm, whilſt he is willing 
to hope it may do much good, thus fairly to appeal to the Public, and 
more eſpecially 'to choſe; who are molt capable of forming a true 
judgment as to the queſtion, how far either the Public, or indivi- 
| duals, are really benefited by the prodigious uſe of ſtrong drinks, 
which is now ſo general in theſe kingdoms. The benefit to the Public, 
_ ariſing from the revenue, is not here to be taken into the account ; be- 
cauſe it 1s to be prefumed no Government ever did, or ever will, pro- 
mote diſſipation and vice among it's people, merely for the ſake of re- 
venue. I would beg leave to afk, in what ſenſe, or by what means, 
any ſtrong drink whatever, (whether it be wine, gin, cyder, or beer,) 
really invigorates the conſtitution, or does good, beyond; or better than, 
any other wholſome beverage ? Without 3 to enter into the 
phyſical diſcuſſion of a queſtion confeſſedly deep and difficult, and with- 
wad 9 
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out any wiſh to arraign the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of à large portion 
of an enlightened people, and alſo without having recourſe to that not 
uncommon, but very reprehenſible, expedient, of controverſialiſts, of 
arguing, from the abuſe, againſt the uſe ; I may be permitted to obſerve, 
that there always have been, and ſtill are, many large communities, where 
their general habits of life, as to the point now immediately under con- 
ſideration, differed, and do differ, totally from ours: and yet they are 
as large and muſcular in their make, poſſeſs as much bodily ſtrength, 
are as healthy, live as long, and in all other reſpects are as uſeful and 
as happy as thoſe, that riſe up early in the morning that they may fol- 
«low ſtrong drink, that continue until night, till wine inflame them!.“ 
Scanty as is the information contained in the following ſheets, which I 
have been enabled to collect, there is abundant reaſon to conclude, that, 
in every pariſh, the conſumption of liquor is far beyond any thing 
of which ordinary obſervers are aware: of which the annined 
amount of the duties ariſing from this ſingle article of taxation is a 
direct and ſufficient evidence. Still it is matter of regret, that no 
clear and certain evidence is to be obtained, how much is conſumed 
in each pariſh, and by whom. In one pariſh in the county of Surrey, 
conſiſting of 1671 men, women, and children, of which there is a de- 
tailed account in the following Reports“, the friend to whom the Author 
was indebted for that account, was fortunately enabled to learn, that 
the draught, as it is called, of one ale-houſe only, out of ſixteen, 
amounted to J 20. per month. The houſe is conſidered as having 
neither the beſt nor the worſt cuſtom; ſo that £20. a month may be 
conſidered as the fair averaged receipts of every ale-houſe in the place. 
This ſum, multiplied by 16, gives £ 320. as the total conſumption of a 
month; and. that again multiplied. by 12, gives £3840. as the whole 
amount of what is annually expended for ſtrong drink among 1600 
perſons; two-thirds of whom, conſiſting of women and children, and 
gentry, may fairly be ſuppoſed to have little or no ſhare in ſuch expen- 
ditures. This ſum muſt be allowed to be immenſe; and as there is no 
auen to believe, either that this calculation, formed, as it ef outs 


88 „ Ii TEL VEE See 2d Vol. p. 709. 
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is, on no other data than ſuch as are here ſtated, is exaggerated and 
erroneous, or that this pariſh is unique in it's addiction to drinking, it 
is a circumſtance that ſurely merits a fuller inveſtigation, The pariſh 
in queſhon conſiſts but of one pretty conſiderable e or town, with 
an hamlet or two; and no conſiderable manufactures are carried-on in 
it; and the people in general, beſides a few farmers, are gentlemen, 
ſhopkgepers and tradeſmen, It 1s indeed a thoroughfare, and lying on 
one of the roads that leads to Portſmouth ; yet it can not be ſaid to be. 
much frequented by travellers. It is therefore fair to infer, that much 
the largeſt part of the above-ſtated prodigious expenditure in ale-houſe; 
comes from the pockets of ſome of the inhabitants. It is not 'the 

faſhion for gentlemen, and people of rank, to frequent ale-houſes: the 
only claſſes, therefore, here left to be charged with this lavith expen- 
diture of their money, are ſhopkeepers, artificers, journeymen, gentle 
men's. ſervants, and labourers. For Government to offer encourage. 
ment to ale-houſes, any farther than they are wanted ſor the many uſe 
ful purpoſes which they ſerve among the labouring claſſes, is to act the 
part, of a fe/o de /e + nor ought the Public ever to be lulled into an 
acquieſcence, by the flattering bait of an immediate gain, which ere 
long they would be obliged to pay back to Paupers, in relief, with an 
heavy intereſt", a Ya; , 


| Of 

t is but tar, after atfoning the evils which are produced by ale-houfes, to enumerate 
Tome of their advantages. Independently of the conveniences which they offer to the travel- 
ler, (the providing of which is, as the Statute of King James the Firſt juſtly obſerves, one of 
** the ancient, true, and principal uſe of ale- houſes,“) they afford many incalculable advan- 
tages to the labouring claſſes, which are not eaſily eſtimated, by thoſe who ſee little more in 
the publican, than the retailer of beer and ſpirits, and the willing receiver of riotous company: 
Whether in gratitude far the money ſpent. there, or with intereſted views of future gain, I 
will not determine; but the fact is, that moſt of the ſervants, day-labourers, and working 
people of all deſcriptions, who are out of employ, are accuſtomed to ſojcurn, lodge, or 
4 victual in inns and ale- houſes *.” The facility of thus procuring an abode in times of diſ- 
treſs, I am perſuaded, often prevents thoſe enormities, which thoſe who ate turned adrift on 

the world would otherwiſe be induced to commit. In this ſpeculating and commerciat 
country, there are ſudden ſtagnations in trade, and unforeſeen interruptions to employment. 
The workman, who has been receiving high wages fot ſeveral months, (the greateſt part of 
-which he may, perhaps, have ſpent at the ale-houſe, ) is ſuddenly diſcharged: he naturally - 
— to the ale-houſe for a little temporary aſſiſtance; and the > pubICOts Twi es . ; 


* * - 


® 2 Jac. c. 9. 92. 


— 
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0 ide drinking propenfities of labourers in a cyder county; Mr. 
Marſhall," in bivakebbat of the rural economy of Glouceſterſhire, gives 
the: following remarkable inſtances :—< Drinking a gallon-bottle full 
* at a draught is ſaid to be no uncommon feat: a mere boyith trick, 
+ which will not bear to be bragged of. But to drain a two-gallon 
bottle, without taking it from the lips, as a labourer of the vale 
(of Eveſham) is ſaid to have done, by way of being even with 
« maſter, who had paid him ſhort in money, is ſpoken of as an ex- 
« ploit, which carried the art of draining a wooden bottle to it's full 

« pitch. Two / gallons of cyder, Weber, are not a ſtomach- full. 
Another man of the vale undertook, for a trifling wager, to drink 
6 twenty pints,” one immediately after another. He got down nine- 
*” teen, (as the-ftory is gravely told,) but theſe filling the caſk to the 
bung, the twentieth could not, of courſe, get admittance : ſo that a 
« Severn-man's ſtomach holds exactly two gallons three pints. But 
the quantity drank in this extempore way, by the men, is trifling 
„compared with that which their maſters will ſwallow at a fitting. 

Four well-ſeafoned yeomen, having raifed their courage with the 
juice of the apple, reſolved to have a freſh hogſhead tapped : and, 
« ſetting foot to foot, emptied it at one fitting '.” Hardyknute's horn 
would be a mere thimble-full to ſuch fellows as theſe. _ 


8. a very good calculating head,) will ſeldom refuſe him that little which is ROY till 
he can find anew maſter. There is commonly a ſtrong bond of union between the diſcharged 


labourer and the ale-houſe keeper : the former has uſually a long ſcore with the latter; who 
will not act like a prudent man, in compelling him to iy the pariſh. The fact is, he gene- 
rally reaſons like Bafſanio : : 


| « When I had loſt one ſhaft | 
———. + - ſhot his fellow, of the ſelf-ſame flight, ta 
n e The ſelf. ſame way, with more advifed watch, 3 
jo find the other forth; and, by advent ring both, 
II oft found both.” | 


wes in n this light, ale-houſes will appear to form a ſtrong intermediate link WE Jn 
the employer and employed. That they are often, like other good inſtitutions, perverted to 
bad purpoſes, more eſpecially in the metropolis, I have little doubt: but it is likewiſe well 
known. to thoſe, who are well acquainted with the myſtery of thief-taking, that public-houſes | 
* uſe lul inſtruments of police: and that they not only facilitate the means of detecting 
whom they perhaps have corrupted, (which, it muſt be confeſſed, is a ſad conſequence 
ol the progreſs of ſociety,) but even offenders of very different deſeriptions. 

» Marſhall's Glouceſterſhire, i. 5 3. 
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In the midland counties, the improvident conſumption of malt li- 
quor is no leſs remarkable. Beer and ale are not only brewed unrea- 
<« ſonably ſtrong, but the quantity allowed to workmen is unneceſſarily 
* great. That which: is termed beer, or ſmall beer, is nearly equal in 
* ſtrength to the harveſt mild ale of many counties. In hay and corn 
e harveſt the cuſtomary allowance is a gallon of beer a man, (in hot 
„weather they drink more, ) and beſides this, mowers expect two quarts 
of ale, and never have leſs than one. Reapers have no regular al- 
lowance of ale; but, nevertheleſs, expect a little drink. Mr. Mar- 
ſhall adds, that with ſome difficulty, he © got turnip-hoers to accept 
* of two-guarts of beer, and one of ale: they wanted two of beer and 
„two of ale. During the Winter months, the quantity of ſmall beer 
„ drank is not much leſs than in Harveſt. Mr. William Moor, of ET ICY 
„ Thorp, allows his labourers a gallon a day all the year round. Each 
„ man has his gallon bottle filled in the morning; and what he does 
* not drink, he takes home to his family.” His motive for eſtabliſh- 
ing this cuſtom was, that when beer was given them from the caſk by 
careleſs waſteful ſervants, they were "Pt, to get ſo muddled and a 
as to be unfit for duty. x Ee hos anno} 36.25 
It is uſual in 1 to draw 3 in a | two- ee copper cann; 5 
< and there are men, who will ſee: the bottom ſingle handed. Two. 
cc men ſeldom fail of emptying: one of them at a, draught*.” 8 Is From 
this account it would ſeem, that although the guanzzty of liquor waſted 
in the midland counties is leſs than in Glouceſterſhire, in gua/zty. and 
coft, the dar ge of farm labourers in the former diſtrict. far exceeds. 
the other . 3 
It muſt be 8 that the difficulty af 38 any cies . = 
food, which requires much culinary preparation, into the South of., | 4 
England, ariſes, in a great meaſure, from the ſcarcity and high price f 
of. fuel. Ita is "Os to this cauſe that even the. Per: 8 dinner, of 


el 39 2815 Me 
13 The widland aide conkiſts of Leiceſterſhire, Rutland, reid North part of 
Northomptenih6ne,.. Eaſt patt of N and 8 extremities ak _Derbyſhire and 
Nottinghamſhire. h od lag 
* Midland Coates, hy 49 Den Riepl 3 14. 4˙2 2347 1 (C3003 
7 * * 4 A 2 | | 4 3 
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Go nea wa Sunday, is generally dreſſed at the baker's*; and that his 
meals during the reſt of the week conſiſt almoſt wholly of bread pur- 
chaſed from the ſame quarter. It may, however, be doubted, whether 
the ſame quantity of fuel, which is required to boil a tea-kettle twice a 

day, is not more than ſufficient, with proper management, to dreſs a 
potatoe ſoup,” or an'hodge-podge': but it is much to be regretted, that 
moſt of the habitations of the labouring claſſes are but ill adapted to 
culinary proceſſes. Count Rumford troly obſerves, that . their fire- 
places are, in- general, conſtructed upon the moſt wretched principles: by 
and that the fuel they conſume in them, inſtead of heating their 
rooms, not unfrequently renders them really colder, and more un- 
* comfortable, by caufing ſtrong currents of cold air to flow from all 
the doors and windows to che chimney.” He thinks © this imper- 
fection of their fire- places may be effectually remedied ; theſe cur- 
*E rents of cold air prevented; above half their fuel ſaved; and their 
« ws made infinitely more comfortable, merely by diminiſhing 
cher fre- plates and the throats of their chimnies, juſt above the 
Amatitle- piece; which may be done at a very trifling expence, with a 
„few bricks, or ſtones, and a little mortar, by the moſt ordinary brick- 
« layer. And with regard to the expence of fuel for cooking,” he fays, 
_ 20 fimple a contrivance as an earthen-pot, broad at top, for receiving 
Ga ſtew-pan, or kettle, and narrow at bottom, with holes through it 5 
64 Air near the bottom, for letting in air under a ſmall circular and i iron 
« grate, and other ſmall holes near the top for letting out the ſmoke, 
< may be introduced with great advantage. By making uſe of tllis 
portable furnace, which is equally well adapted to burn wood or coals, 
Lone: eighth part of the fuel will be ſufficient for cooking, which 
« would be required were the kettle to be boiled over an open fire. To 
« Rado, eos this portable e it A 72 yy brenn * iron 1 80 


* W appears to me Ole che worſt of all modes of ery? "the Nel parts b 
are dried up, and exhaled, and the bones turned to no account: whereas in a ſoup, or a 
ſtew; marrow, grifile, ſkin, and even bones themſelves, if broken into ſmall pieces, may be 
made to ſupply many ſavoury and nutritious ingredients. This, however, it is obvious, can 
' enly. be effected through the means of water as well as fre. i e eee 
re purpoſes of nutrition. 

2 2 5 | « or 


1 
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& or bound round with ſtrong iron wire. No preſent, that could-be 
„made to a poor family, could be of more eſſential ſervice to them 1 


than a thin, light ſtew-pan, with it's cover, made of wrought,” "a 


« caſt, iron, and fitted to a portable furnace, or cloſe hre-place, con- 
« ſtructed to fave fuel; with two or three approved receipts for making 
« nouriſhing and ſavoury ſoups and broths at a ſmall expence.“ There 
is alſo a good account and plate of a ſteam- diſh, for making a potatoe 
paſty, in the Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, iv. 384. The au- 
thor of this account, which was written in March 1 796, ſays, this diſh 
9 cook an excellent meal for a family at leſs than 3d. a head. 

Fire-balls, of which Count Rumford takes notice, were, I am per- 
ſuaded, formerly more uſed in England than they are at preſent. I. 
accidentally met with the two following receipts to make them, in the 
Britiſh Muſeum, and flatter myſelf the inſertion of them will not be 
unacceptable to the Reader. 


© ce Ariifciall Fire or Coale for Rich and "OR 
% This being the offer of an excellent new invention by Mr. Richard 


“Golling, ingineer, (late deceaſed,) but now thought fit to be put in 


1 practiſe 
| ; 6 Read—PraQice—Judge. ; 
*« Firſt, provide a peece of ground where the ſun lies upon it, and for 


« the better ordering, take a brick-maker or a labourer to doe it : doe , 


thus. 

„Take three load of po mortar, ſuch as you make your bricks with 
6c, double loads, half a chaldron of good ſea-coales of the ſmalleſt and 
« beſt, three fack-fulls of the beſt ſmal coale, foure buſhels of ſaw-duſt,. 
6c foure truſſes of ſtraw chopped ; 3. worke all theſe together with water 
66 ſtiffe as bricks; then when it worked all together very well, take 
6e foure ſacks of the duſt of ſmal coale, and with that uſed as they do the 


* Eſſays, 174. The Public may expect further elucidation of the important fubje@ts of 
fuel and,chimney fire · places, from this intereſting author, as he has promiſed an eſſay on cot- 
tage fire places z in which he expetts to be able to ſhew, that three quarters at leaſt of the fuel, 


which. cottagers now conſume in cooking their victuals, and in warming their dyellings, 


9 713 with great cafe, and MG any expenſive apparatus, be ſaved." Efe, 366. 754 
_ | 40 
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4 ey for. caſting. of brick; then caſt the ingredients as you⁰ caſt 
e bricks, but halfe ſo thick, and dry it as brick i is dryed; or you may 
| make it up in round balls not too big, with cbarcoale, or ſmalcoale 
2 « duſt, on the outſide, and ſo laid to dry; 7 when they be thorow dry, 
3 pA them with a little Scotch coale or wood, or any comhuſtible 
< matter to fire it, or with two or three wooden chips to kindle your fire 
6 withall, and to keepe in the life. of the fire, and theſe caſt a moſt ex- 
« cellent heat, and keepe fire 1 for any uſe, to roſt, boile, or bake, for the 
0 richer ſort; but be ſure you lay them not too cloſe on, the fire, but as 
6 you ſee pattern upon this paper, mingled with a Scotch coale or two. 
„For the poorer. ſort, cow-dung mingled with. ſaweduſt and ſmal- 

0 ccale, made up into bals, or in a {quare like A tile, not too, thick, and 
ved, make a very good. fewell, but ſomething noiſome. Alſo that 
64 277 comes out of the paunches of beaſts killed, it being dryed, 1 18 
« excellent fire. 1 

« Horſe-dung in balls, with ſaw-duſt, or __ gut of mal coale, or 
« charcoale duſt, dryed, is good fewell, but the ſmell is offenſive. 

« Greenwich Heath, or 1 Heath, turf, well dryed, is very 
& « good fewell, with a little Scotch coale burnt with 1 it. N 

&« Peate, if well dryed, but well fatted with ſeggy or flagge roots 
from fenny 1 is a 32 good hring , mingled with coale when it is 
6 < Þyrnt. 

Some make an oven IK kennell durt, With a hole at the top for 
« the Heat aid fmdke to aſcend up in the chimny, and with ſix” or ſeyen 
« bricks raiſe the bottome and make up the ſhed, and then daube up t the 
40 oven, leavin ig the hole at top, and before put in a few Scotch coale, 
« And aftel it 18 Eindled Well, Ki Keepe fite Ly weeke,” every two dayes 
ce Putting addition of the kennell durt to keep it Whole, and putting ſea 
& coal, or Scocth ® coale as the fire "declines ; : this is a fire Which ans a 


= Good heat at the mobi and top, but not ebchlmendhble nor fitt to roſt ' * 
105 55 * bbs [23 £35424 bus tels 21. tl 10 30D 203 10 2. 18504 

1 Scotch. | 
12Pinted in 1644. See Ale chäs eee Pirates Papers in che Al — marked 
421. The other piece, intituled, Grd News for the Pior, ci it ic probable; Mas printed 
about the ſame time. See another receipt of the ſame kind in the Britiſn Muſeum; Harl. 
MSS. No. 6210. The ſcarcity and high price of proviſions duriti "the Civil 7 turned 
ou attention 6 the Public to many very important ſubjects of domeſtic economy. WW We have 
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Good News for the Poor; or, An Exedient humbly offered for ſufihlying 
755 Mani, and bringing * wa the Price l, auh 0 

-* Tis certain neceſſity is moſt times the parent of 1 ingenuity. To 

ho © pay forty or fifty ſhillings for a chaldron of coals went deep in a poor 
© tradeſman's pocket; eſpecially thoſe that were forced to uſe great 
c quantities. Whereupon ſome plodding induſtrious heads, that had 
* ſeen fires of turfe, or peat, in the country, or been in Holland, where 
* (as one faith pleaſantly,) they fetch fire out of water, burning a kind 
* of mud taken out of their ditches, and dryed ; began to think of 
* mixing clay with their coals, which they found ſucceed ſo well, that 
* ſeveral eminent victuallers, and coffee-houſes, (particularly near the 
* Royal Exchange,) make it now their common fuel, to their great ad- 
* vantage. The manner of doing it is thus: | 


Take two load, that is to ſay, a chaldron of coals, and cauſe them 
* to be ſifted in a wide-hole ſeive; that fo all the duſt and ſmall coals 
“may go through, and the great round coals remain behind. Then take 
* a load of clay, (for the ſiftings of a chaldron of coals are generally 
© enough for fo much,) and cauſe it to be mixed well together with- 
the ſaid duſt or ſmall coals; for which purpoſe, if your "clay be not 
© moiſt enough to work up well, you may wet it a little; then make 
* them up, either in round balls, or like bricks, but let them not be 
above half ſo big every way; or in what other faſhion ſoever you 
think moſt convenient for your grates or fire-irons; and then letting 
them lie for ſome time to dry well, they will be fit for uſe: for, baving 
laid a ſmall thin bottom of coals, you muſt then lay on theſs- 

* pieces, intermixing now and then one of your great round eoals 
among them: this ſhall produce you a moſt rare fire, burning more 
* clear, and caſting a greater heat than all coals: it ſhall continue freſſ 

and in good order, with very little trouble, a whole: day, and is nor 
66, „ effenſive in ſmoak, ſmell, or otherwiſe. wer 

Nor let any think this to be a trouble of too much trouble or- 
charge: for, firſt, you may have a load of clay brought home to any 


not, the conſolation to know, chat theſe diſaſtrous times have effected, (hat has ; 
often been the reſult of that activity, which a calamitous period excites, ) any vey aper ef 


eee aries | | 4 
! 1 place: 
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place in London for four ſhillings and fixpence, And any. common 
*flabouring man will fift your coales,. and make it all up in balls as 
* aforeſaid, in three days at furtheſt; Which, at one ſhilling ſixpence 
per day, is but four ſhillings fixpence; fo that the Whole charge 
& will amount to nine ſhillings. And this being aa it ſhall do you 
more ſervice, burn better, — laſt longer chan any ny thres chaldron of 
„cls yaw can buy. You may eaſily work them in a cellar or ſhed; 
& and when they are made 1 vr will lie oc. in n 1 
40 provided it be but dr. 2464 1 
Some have thought it convenient to on in a 5 two ſacks 
f ſaw⸗· duſt, (which may eaſily be procured, ) to the aforeſaid quantity 
of elay and coals, and upon experience find it does very well, drying 
the clay, and making i the ſooner fit for preſent uſe. By the ſaid 
< proportion of a load of clay to two loads of coals, * may eaſily __ 
* nn to mix them in n greater erat ee e tu boot 


. 


imagine 4 — uſed with — advautage. for bghüng 5 n 
* in London, where the expence of billet-wood, which is uſed for this, 
purpoſe, is very great. mu Of 6 22 

Balls of ſmall coal, mixed with ey are very 2 0 1 1 over 
South Wales, particularly in the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen. 
They are formed about the bigneſs of a man's fiſt ; great in the middle, 
and verging ſmaller towards the ends. They are generally made up 
and put upon the fire quite wet, in the form of a pyramid; and when 
thoroughly lighted, make | a moſt, brilliant appearance. One of theſe 
wes, if made up with kill, will laſt ten or twelve hours. Thoſe, who 
live near che ſeay/inftead of clay, uſe mud taken from under flood-mark 
at low- water; which, from the quantity of ſalts it contains, makes the 
aſhes a valuable are in eee to the buſdandman, and in horti· 


2 


: 1 : He _  Kindiag balls ould * cc be compoſed. of * parts, of coal, EE nd 1 

the two former redueed to a fine. powder, well mixed and kneaded together with the Ny, 
moiſtened with water, and then formed into balls of the ſize of hens' eggs, and thoroughly 
dried” They *n may be made ſo inflammable as to take fire in an Taffant, and with the ſmalleſt 
ſpark; by dipping them in a firong ſolution of nitre, und then drying them again 3 1 and they 
—_ neither be expenſive, nor liable to be ſpoiled by long keeping Eflhys, 364. e 
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culture to the cottager; for every cottager in SouthsWeled has a little 
garden, in which he grows his own leeks for pottage, and his potatoes, 
cabbages, cole-worts, peaſe, &c. for hodge-podge, &c. The balls 
mixed — mud emit no o diſagreeable ſmell in m 1rd SH: vo 


„Phe aotidice ſaitable and SO ov dwellings for ay 8 
3 ſubject highly worthy the 00 and inveſtigation 
both of thoſe who, in the capacity of employers, are called on to 
promote the comforts of the employed, and of thoſe, whoſe practical 
experience in ſubjects of this nature renders them better qualified than 1 
can' poſſibly be ſuppoſed to be, to offer uſeful ſuggeſtions to the Public, on 
the means of meliorating the condition of the "oven, as far as it de- 
pends on their being lodged in warm, wholſome, and commodious 
habitations. It would anſwer many beneficial purpoſes to aſcertain the 
comparative advantages of the different ſorts of houſes,, which we ſee 
are inhabited by labourers in different parts of the kingdom. Houſes of 
clay , of brick, and of ſtone, have, no doubt, their reſpective advantages 
and diſadvantages : : the cottage of wattle and dab, as it is called, is per- 
haps the warmeſt ; that of brick! the drieſt; and that of ſtone, the 
ſtrongeſt enn There are, however, no cur, peculiar excellen- 


"=" the EN of building mud-houſes in the county of Dumfries, the Author of the Static 
tical Account of the pariſh of Dornock, in that county, gives the following account: 4 The 
« farm-houſes in general, and all the cottages, are built of mud or clay; yet, theſe houſeg, 
* when plaiſtered and properly finiſhed within, (as many of them are,) are exceeding warm and 
= comfortable. The manner of erecting them is ſingular. In the firſt place, they dig out the 
foundation of che bouſe, and lay a row or two of ſtones; then, they procure, from a pi 
= contiguous, as much clay or brick-earth us is ſufficient to form the walls: and, having pro- 
« yided a quantity of ſtraw, or other litter, to mix with the clay, upon a day appointed, the 
« whole neighbourhood, male and female, to the number of 20 or go, aſſemble, each with a 
« dung- fork, a ſpade, or ſome ſuch inſtrument. Some fall to the working the clay or mud, by 
mixing it with ſtraw z others carry the materials; and four or ſix, of the moſt experienced 
10 hands, build, and take care of, the walls. In this manner, the walls of the houſe are finiſhed 
© in a few hours; F aſter which, they retire to a good dinner, and plenty of drink, which 1 is 
« provided for them, where they haye wulic and a dance, with which, and other warks o 
« feſtivity, they, conclude: the evening. This i 19 called a daubing, and in this manner they 
| 10 make arolicof what x would gf W be a . fy Fr 10 W job.“ ; Statiſt, Acc, 
of Scotland, ii. 22) 73 Toons 10 ug of 101 * 
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Hebjenteatdpt/Bad aaterialhinberinuahe-rende: of buildirig}-and in the 
internal ſtructure and accommodations of cottages in various parts of 
the kingdom, highly deſerving of being remarked; There are, like- 
wiſe, peculiar defects, not only in ſome , but in all dwellings of this 
ſort, which might eaſily be corrected. Such, for inſtance, is the 1 inju- 
dicious conftruQtion of fire-places, which is juſtly remarked: by Count 
Rumford, in a paſſage I have before noticed, to be productive of great 
waſte in fuel, and many other inconveniencies: It ſeems likewiſe de- 
ſerving of conſideration, whether the improvements which have of late 
years taken place in the uſeful arts, offer any means of ſupplying the 
kibourer/ With a cheaper, though not leſs comfortable, dwelling, than 
that which he at preſent inhabits. It cannot be denied, that the 
artiele of expenditure of a poor working family, which, though not the 
heavieſt in amount, is in effect their heavieſt diſburſement, is their rent. 
It is an article of expence that has all the inconveniencies of a direct 
tax; and is often called for at 1 moment n it is moſt inconvenient 
. cet beer MR JJC. 
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The . is not * — the Sans | in. the North and 
South of, England, with reſpect to the manner in which their food is 
prepared, than with regard to the modes they adopt of ſupplying them- 
felves with cloatbing. In: the midland and ſouthern counties, the la- 
bourer, in general, purchaſes a very confiderable portion, - if not the 
_ Whole, of his cloaths, from the ſhop-keeper. In the vicinity of the 
metropolis, working: people ſeldom buy new cloaths : they, content 
themſelves with a caſt-off coat, which may be uſually purchaſed for 
about gs. and ſecond-hand waiſteoats and breeches. Their wives ſel- 
dom make up ny article of dreſs, except making and mending eloaths 
for the children. In the North, on the contrary, almoſt « mer article 


"y Thatched cottages are 'Kable te to many objeclione, ſome of which have already deen no- 
need... A teed roof, where i it can be obtained, ſeems to be in many reſpects an cligible co- 
vering for 'eottages. . Ar. Marſhalt remarks, in kis ur of Norfolk, that a reed roof, 
n Bid, will lie fifty years without touching 8 or forty more, with only 
adjuſting it, and Rvelling the hollows with a wulle Wa At an Wader years old, it 
may be re- laid ;, 2 Kut upon the upper parts ol the We 
2 122 part of another century. * Norfolk, i. 19 ON : = 
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of dreſs, worn by farmers; mechanics, and labourers, is manufactured at 
home, ſhoes and hats excepted: that is, the linen thread is ſpun from 
the lint, and the yarn from the wool, and ſent to the weaver's and 
dyer's: ſo that almoſt every family has it's web of linen cloth annually, 
and often one of woollen alſo, which is either dyed for coats, or made 
into flannel, &c. Sometimes black and white wool are mixed; and the 

cloth which is made from them receives no dye: it is provincially 
called tat. Although broad cloth“, purchaſed in the ſhops, begins now 
to be worn by opulent farmers; and others, on Sundays; yet thera are 
many feſpectable perſons, at this day, who never wore a bought pair of 
ſtockings, coat, nor waiſtcoat, in their lives: and, within theſe twenty 
years, à coat bought at à ſhop was gonſidered as a mark of extravagance 
and pride, if the buyer Was not poſſeſſed of an independent 8 
There are, however, many labourers ſe poor, that they cannot even 
afford to purchaſe the raw material neceſſary to ſpin thread or yarn at 
home; as it is ſome time before a home manufacture can be rendered 
fit for uſe. It is generally acknowledged, that articles of cloathing can 
be purchaſed in the ſnhops at a much lower price, than thoſe who make 
them at home can afford to ſell them for; but that, in the wearing, thoſe 
manufactured by private families are very ſuperior both! in Warmth, and 
durability. 

4 Some years ago clogs Were introduced into the cbunty of Dudiftics 
from Cumberland, and are now / very generally uſed over all that part 
of the country, in place of coarſe and ſtrong ſhoes. The perſon who 
makes them is called a e „ All 4 e park of BE. et | 
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1 0¹ the, great alan Yo quantiex of of broad an | narrow 33 1 in che 
elt Riqings WMorhſhire, t eader will "find an account in 1 the Appendix, No. xvii, - As 
de paper, bm  which'this': Ru as taken, contains come curious papticulars ran 0 
county expenditurey N have in ferted the hole of it. iu. 5 
il A An dia- i. U ſſürt waſbed with ſoap Inſtead of chamber-lie which weed 90 
in the moſt e as it was two centuries ago in the Southern, counties a ſb oþ coat,,. 
10 home, by Ang haſed at the ſhop,) and money Faelle, 10 e. 
ek land prover Which is often applicd' to a village beali, e 
| is eſs inthatcpunity: | ,04 1 A nam s 8 22 
I Many of 17 5 —— 1 — notice the home-made woollens of the North: 4 England, 
Fr © huſwives cloth, as it was called: See 2 c $32 88 DO _ n, 10 %% M130 
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 compretiending what is called the upper leather and heel quarters, is 
of leather; and made after the ſume manner as thoſe parts of the ſhoe 
A hich go by the fame name. The ſole is of wood. It is lirſt neutly 
d reſſed into a propet form z then, with à knife made for the purpoſe, 
'*© the inſide is dreſſed off, and hollowed ſo as eaſily to receive the foot. 
2 with a different kind of inſtrument, a hollow, or guttin, is run 
„ remd the outſide of the upper part of the ſole, for the reception of 
der leather, which is then nailed with ſmall tacks tb-the-ſotc, 
and the clog is completed. After this they are generally ſhod, or 
*plated, with iron, by a blackſmith. The price of a pair of men's clogs, 
(in Dumfries- ſnire,) is about 38. including plating; and, with the ſize, 
the price diminiſhes in proportion. A pair of dlogs, thus plated; will 
ſerve a labouring man one year; or, if good care is taken of them, 
© an year and a half ; and at the end of that period, rene wing the ſole 
* and platine, they may be repaired ſo as to ſerve an year longer. Whe- 
46 ther confidered with reſpect to the price or utility, they are certainly” 
{as the Author of this account Juſtly oblerves,): **: preferable to ſhoes. 
They keep the feet remarkably warm and comfortable, and entirely 
* exclude all damp, and thence are thought to contribute . to the 
* healthineſs of the labouring part of the ee 1 br 1 72 


The following ſhort account of tlie prices of a few home-made. arti- 
wy in Cumberland, will, I truſt, prove not unacceptable to the Reader. 

The uſual price of a hat worn by labourers is about 28. 6d. : a coat 
aa (4 yards;) coſts about 28. .6d. a yard: a waiſtcoat takes a 
yard, and a half; a pair of leather breeches coſts 38. od: labourers 
| Tomgtimes \ wear breeches of flannel or coloured cloth. A tailor charges 
5 58. for waking a whole ſuit... * 2 linen ſhirt ta takes 31 yards, at 17d. a 
5 yard: this is ſtrong, and wears well. About 11 02. of wool, at 8d. the 
5 pound, will make a e Rockings ne, are almoſt inen ſpun 
"nk knit at home. 2 Bok e V4 0 an 
W omen”: S./ :drefs. general) dh of 4 black tuff 10 15 of the gies of 
I 18. Mes a keen beef 891th: fn pe md Ps moſtly of EEO e r 
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nufacture; this uſually coſts in the ſhops about 58. d.: a cotton or li- 
nen neck- cloth, price about 1s. 6d, : two petticoats of flannel *, the 
upper one dyed blue; value of the two about 118. 6d.:: coarſe woollen 
ſtockings, home manufacture, value about 18. 8d.: linen ſhift, home 
manufacture, 24 yards, at 18. 5d. the yard. Women generally wear 
ſtays, or rather boddice, of various prices. Their gowns are ſometimes 
made of woollen ſtuff; 6 yards, at 18. 6d. the yard. The women, 
however, generally wear black filk hats, and cotton n, on Sundays 
and holidays. : 


The following are the prices of 0 as fold 3 ina Fan in the 
neighbourhood of London : 


St A good foul-weather coat, (will we very well . 
two years,) — „ | - - TY: V- 

A common waiſtcoat  - =< * 6 6 

A pair of ſtout breeches, (one year,) „ 359 Y:- 
Stockings, the pair WO GIO Pg 7 I 352-0 
J Maes ue ant” nes aa tab PS 

A pair of Rreng fes V 0 

A hat, (will laſt three years)Jf 2 6 
Women. A common ſtuff gown nn 6 6 
71 bes e eee le t b ee eee Of ig) 4 6 


bY 110 Sunberkend,, ſeveral ſorts of 8 are called' cotton; - the i of which word 
is thus, in ſome parts rather fancifully, given by a correſpondent of the Britiſh Critic :- 
„ The original word, which has been thus transformed, was coating, which, when haſtily 
© pronounced, has a ſtrong: reſemblance, in reſpect to ſound, to cotton; and that this i is really 
. & ſo, admits of the cleareſt: proof, ſeeing that at this hour a very coarſe kind of woollen cloth, 
« that is the ſtaple manufacture of Kendal, in Lancafhire, j is known by no other name but 
« that of Kendal cotton, inſtead of Kendal coating. That theſe Kendal cottons are made of 
4 ſheep's \ wool only, without the ſmalleſt admixture of cotton wool, properly ſo called, you- 
« may eaſily ſatisfy yourſelf by going into one of the numerous warehouſes in this metropo- | 
:5 lis, where this kind of cloth is ſold, and which you will frequently fee advertiſed in the 
« newſpapers. | That ſuch are the Mancheſter cottons, mentioned by- .Cambden, i is clear from 

« the very words you quote, (p- 46:) * tum lanmrum punnorume honors” Mirichefler" cui. 
« £ yocant :* for theſe he ee be expreſely woolen cloths, i in eee ſs : 


| ont e of any other materials.” * Britiſh Critic, viii. 575: '© ik 0 * 
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ab _ Cheapeſt kind of cloak, (will laſt two years) | ; 
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* 12 che Highlands of Scotland, every en at his own ot" of 
18 of his own tanning. They are ſewed with thongs of calf-ſkin, 
inſtead of hemp; both becauſe there grows very little hemp in the 
country, and becauſe the leather is more durable than the thread of 


p, not being fo liable to rot from being frequently. wet. They are in 


general made with a ſtrength, elegance, and lightneſs, which one who 


has never ſeen them will not be eaſily perſuaded to believe. It is 
to be lamented, that, after two or three Highland cottagers have joined 

together in purchaſing and dreſſing a hide, one of them ſhould be often 
obliged 1 to loſe one or two days' work, beſides tear and wear of cloaths, 
in going 20 or 30 miles to inform an exciſe-officer of it, and to pay him 
the ſtated duty; or to run the riſk of being thrown in gaol, and ſeverely 
fined; befides rien the hide. No clogs are uſed in the North of 


$21] * 


Scotland. / In a Ebunt r / Where t there 1 is {0 much walking up and dow: n 
bill, they would not Ir 9 8 Few regular mechanics, of any kind, are 
employed, by the labauring claſſes in the Highlands. Every man 
there 1 is Jack of ali trades; and yet, where the good. man of the houſe i 18 


Put tolera y dexterous, f convenient, itn general, and ſo well 7 


nen Ae #6 45: 
\all e el purpoſes, are their cloaths, furniture, and imple. 
ents, 9 the want 575 regular tradeſinen and mechanics: ſeems to be 
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but little felt. Many a ſhepherd and cotter, with his wife and children, 
appear at Air, and market, neat, tidy, and even fine, 1 in cloaths which 
have been touched by no hand but their own, fince they were ſhorn 
from the ſheep, and ſown in the flax-fields ; except that the man has 
given 1s. 6d. (once in about three years) for his bonnet, and about a 
ſhilling to a tailor for making his coat. Nor has there, perhaps, been 
a ſingle bought article uſed in preparing them, except the awl, needle, 
thimble, claro , and a very few parts of iron- work in the weaving- 
loom. The women extract the dyes from trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, of 
their own culling or rearing. The buds and tender twigs of the alder, 
heath, in different ſtates of verdure, and woad, are very much uſed. 
They have no occaſion for the aſſiſtance of fullers, ſhoemakers, maſons, 
carpenters, turners, coopers, dyers, and very little for that of tailors and 
blackſmiths : weavers are more employed, becauſe the women do not, 
in general, now work at the loom, as they formerly did. The only 
model which now remains in the Highlands, of the ancient beart, or 
loom, is that uſed for the weaving of broad garters and belts. It is 
much the ſame with the ſimpleſt kind of thoſe we meet with on 
Grecian and Roman marbles, and not much adapted to expedition, 
though it did very well in a ſtate of ſociety i in which women had little 
elſe to do, while the men were abroad at war or at the chaſe ; . and 
where it was reckoned a degradation to a man to purſue any ſuch 
effeminate occupation. A — of the females ſtill weave: but the 
loom now in uſe is of ſuch a conſtruction as in a great meaſure to pre- 
elude the ſex from that uſeful, elegant, and venerable branch of female 
employment; as it obliges them to lean very much forward over a 
large beam, to which they muſt ſit quite cloſe. Spinning upon the 
culgil, rock, or diſtaff, is ſtill pretty much in uſe in the Highlands. It 
is ſlow, but makes an excellent thread, and is ſo eaſy an employment, 
that it ſeems peculiarly fit for children and feeble old women. Any 
old woman that has the uſe of her hands, and can fit in an elbow chair, 
or on a low ſtool, may ſpin at the diſtaff; and accordingly we —_ 
meet with an old woman in the North of Scotland, that is not other- 
wiſe employed, but who has got- a diſtaff ſtuck in her 3 _ 
— in her hand. | 
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0 e 3 of the very great price of bread- corn during the 
whole of the laſt year, the diſtreſſes of the Poor were unuſually great, 
and the ſuns expended for their relief far beyond all former example. 
If we, however, except the late period of ſcarcity, (which was ſuch as 
had not occurred for near a century before,) I believe no period during 
the pre nt reign can be adduced, in which the condition of day-labourers 
was not much more comfortable than that of the ſame claſs of people 
in What are often called the . good old times of former reigns. 

It has, indeed, been very confidently aſſerted, by ſome political writers, 
that the induſtrious labourer is leſs able to ſupport himſelf by his in- 
duſtry than form erly; aud that, inſtead of being able to provide for his 
family by the hard- earned wages of labour, he is more or leſs ſupported 
by the'occafional charity of the opulent claſſes of the community. This 1s, 
however, a poſition which I am by no means prepared to aſſent to: nor 
can I think that the inſtances, which have been adduced, of the ſuperior 
advance in the price of proviſions within the laſt fifty years, in compa- 
riſon with that of labour, are either ſufficiently numerous or authentic to 
| Juſtify general concluſions on the ſubject. The common argument made 

ufe of to demonſtrate that labourers cannot ſupport themſthes now, 

as well as they could in ſome remote period of our hiſtory, i is, that the 
ptice of Wheat has riſen in a greater degree than the price of labour. 
The price of Wheat, 1 Conceive, is no criterion of the ability of a man to 
ſubliſt by his labour, unleſs it can be ſhewn that this grain is een and 
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entirely his ordinary food. But at no period of our hiſtory has this 
been the caſe. To argue from ſuch data would warrant us in ſuppoſing 
that a labourer muſt have been under an abſolute impoſſibility of ſub- 
ſiſting in 1595, when wheat was above 2. the quarter, and the Wages 
0+ ordinary agricultural labourers. not more than 4d. or $d. the day, 
withont diet ; and that 8d. the day was a miſerable pittance in 1682, 
when wheat was nearly at the ſame price. But the truth is, that at 
neither of theſe periods did wheat conſtitute a part of the diet of either 
the peaſant or artificer in many parts of England. From the houſhold 
book of Sir Edward Coke, from which the Reader will find a few ex- 
tracts in the Appendix to this Volume, it appears, that, in 1 596. rye- 
"bread and oat-meal formed a conſiderable portion of the diet of ſervants 
even in great families. In 1626, barley-bread is ſtated, in a grant of a 
monopoly from King Charles, to have been the uſual food of the ordi- 
nary ſort of people*. Of the relative proportion of wheat conſumed in 
this kingdom, about the Revolution, we may form a tolerable idea 
from an eſtimate of the produce of the arable land, by Gregory King, 
whoſe ſchemes, Dr. Davenant ſays, are all of them ſo accurately done 


as not to be controverted :. 


Buſhels. 5 Per Buſhel. : Value. 


Wheat? 14,000,000 at i {£ 2,450,000 55 
8170 Rye g | | 10, ooo, oo — 2 6 : 5 Eg 253 50,000 : 
Barley, 27, 00, 00 — 2.0 2,700,000 4 
Oats . 16, 00, 000 — 1 6 1,200,000 2 
Peaſe 7,0, ooo — 2 6 875, 0 
Beans 4,00, 1 — 2 6 Soo, oo 
Vetches ; 1,000,000 — 1 100,000 1 
In all | | 79,000,000 Medium 2 $: 355 * £9,075,000 0 

70 bp e Ig b p. Ixiii. and penis, Nec It. P. Ve.. dee p. 163. 

3 Eſſay upon the Probable Methods of 8 People ( Gainers i an the aner of Trade 
Whitworth's edit. ii. 72 1 11 cit = 
+ The yearly produce o wheat, a * years ng was (aid to be 4,000,006 8 ; 
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Smeg the commencement of the preſent century, wheaten · bread has 
FI gradually introduced among the labouring claſſes, It appears from 
the Account of ſeveral Work-houſes;“ publiſhed | in 1725, that, at that 
period, bread made from this grain was uſed in many work-houſes in 
the Southern parts of the kingdom, It was ſtill, however, far from 
being a very general article of diet; and, even as late as the beginuing 
of the preſent reign, it appears, from the Supplement to Three Tracts on 
the Corn Trade, that above one- third of the nation eat bread made of 
oats, rye, or barley. The ſtatement of this well-informed Author forms fo 
-proper an addition to Gregory King's Eſtimate, that 1 ſhall make no 
apology for inſerting it. He ſays: it is certain that bread made of 
wheat is become much more generally the food of the common people 
« ſince 1689, than It was before that time; but it is ſtil very far from 
* being the food of the people in general; and ſome who have con- 
'® fidered this matter with great attention, and are better informed in 
regard thereto than moſt enquirers generally be, were inclined to 
* think, that, in the year 1764, one half of the pooply could not be 
« ſuppoſed to feed on ſuck bread. | "ot FARES" 

In order, therefore, to get at all poſſible D in this matter,” 
he ſays, © no pains have been ſpared, and from a conſideration of the 
« ſeveral ſorts of grain with which the London market is ſupplied from, 
« and ſends to, the diſtant parts of the kingdom, after many enquiries | 
&* made of, and many converſations had with, many who travel into, 
60 and "IAC lived, or live, i in, ſeveral of the diſtant counties particularly 
« the labouring people who are beſt acquainted with the bread they eat, 
0 and E Nulstisg the number of mouths from the number of houſes, 
« there is reaſon to think that n more TIRE half the people do * on 
6 fuch bread. 1 

« This work,“ (he | be 787) « would be too tedious to sert, ho an 
6 abſtradt follows; in Which, though there may be ſome ſmall difference 
« as to the numbers of houſes, as a full copy was not permitted, but 
only the total number, and ſome extracts, yet the whole number 


« agrees with the account. of 17 73h and, if any d * waer; > rg 
n h rather, too ] low. 


+ - 
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« The kingdom, with Wales, is divided into fix parts, taking thoſe 
counties which lie moſt contiguous, as may be ſeen 1 in the map. 


I London, with Middleſex and 


ce Part the Firſt contains 
8 Buckingham 


Southwark 9 Hertford 
2 Eſſex 10 Bedford 
3 Kent 11 Cambridge 
4 Surrey 12 Huntingdon 
5 Suſſex 13 Suffolk 
6 Hants 14 Norfolk. 
7 Berkſhire Ro . 
; Part the Second contains 
15 Wilts 18 Devon a 
16 Somerſet 19 Cornwall. 
17 Dorſet 0K 7 5 
part the Third contains 5 
20 Monmouth 26 Northampton 
21 Glouceſter | 27 Salop 
22 Oxford 28 Stafford 
23 Hefe 29 Leiceſter 3 
24 Worceſter | HFS”, . 
25 Warwick | ls, „ 
55 00 Part the FP contains EF RO 
31 Cheſter E Lincoln EW 
32 Derby. | ** 35 Lancaſter, 4 Hs | 
e dm * eee ee pgs 
e eee s the Fin MPs jo dvr gs 
36 Yak 1 39 dean wm T2) is 
37 ala 22 N erbetene L rave doc 
38 Durham re 9 
: 1 « Par 


”"  _ of TRE DS ren Kr. 


Noc! 8111 „inn 7 r AST OATS | 3a 
. . Foot * Part the Sixth contains | 

4 11 2 ST13 $i 11 i $ $ N 8 E 

“Six counties in South: Ted ſix counties i in N orth, Wales" ; The ac- 


counts of each part ſtand as follows: 


. ME 

} 348,187 { 2,089, 
150,689 | SR 

170,746 | 1,024 00). 1 ©9162 


I 

2 

: 123,025 200, 339 
5 W 

5 3! 88⁸ 283,996 


2 
2 


148,760 E 
451075. %%% 


— — — — — 
* 


| 986,482 2982 31412 710,598 | 859,911 | "94,226 | EL 


66 a the whole number (of people) 1s 6, doo, ooo, and that of thoſe 
« who eat Wheat is - 3,7 50,000 
Barley 739,000 

Re - - 888,000 - 
« Cats - - 023,000 


* 1 a. 4 
X 1 ö * ory ? ny 71 a : 
_ e 5.00 | 
TEN al © B, doo, ooo : 


About 50 years ago, b Fitle © was the quantity of WE uſed i in the 
county of Cumberland, that it © was only a rich family that uſed a a 
of wheat in the courſe of the y year, and that was uſed at Chriſtmas. 80 
cruſt of the gooſe- pye, a di Wich which almoſt every table i in the 
county at that ſeaſon is "Tupplics, was made of barley-meal : one of 
wheaten- flour was conſidered as a great delicacy; - but is now getting 
into very general uſe: the barteyepye, however, is not yet entirely ex- 
cluded from the Chriſtmas fare of ſome families. The uſual treat for 
a ſtranger, 50 years ago, in { thberland, was a thick oat- cake, {called 
haver bannock,) and butter. ings and dumplins, made of oatmeal 
and ſuet, were a common diſh at rural entertainments. An old labourer 
of 85 remarks, that, whit Hes a bay; ne Was at Carliſle market with 
his father; and wiſhing. ko, 1pgu e himſelf with a penny loaf made of 
wheat-flour, he ſearch ched for it fe gr f Tome time, but could ot Procyre_A 
piece of wheaten · bread at any Thop in the town. 
1164 ®. f z Three TraQs on Ae Corn Trade. 
4 : In 
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OF THE LABOURING: CLASSES. 
In 1661, the daily pay of labourers in Eſſex, as rated by 


the Juſtices, were In ſummer, with diet Jo 
without —_— 
In winter, with diet — — 0 
without - - 0 

About 1668 >, the yearly wages of a maid ſervant, em- 
ployed to look after a rabbit warren, were - — 2 
Of the warrener - 2110 


In 1682 *, the yearly pay of RAN in Suffolk, as 
rated by the Juſtices, were—In ſummer, with diet - 
In winter, with diet 


0 

O 

In ſummer, without diet o 
oO 


In winter, without diet 
1688* The e income of labourers and ſervants 
was eſtimated by Gregory King, for each family, which 
he ſuppoſed to conſiſt, one with another, of 34 perſons, 


1698. Full weekly * of a labourer in Devonſhire, 


Were — 4 | 8 0 


1725˙. Daily pay of the beſt 1 da in FOR 

caſhire, as rated by the Juſtices—In ſummer, with diet o 
Ditto, without diet O 
Ditto In winter, with diet © 

. | Ditto, without diet 
Daily pay of ordinary labourers—In ſummer, with diet © 
Ditto, without diet - O 
Ditto In winter, with diet o 


; ry 
* . 


- a 


Ditto, without diet 0 h 


. 


* 


5 


O 


The knowing minutes, which are the reſult of enquiries * ahi 
the month of January laſt, will afford ſome additional information. on 
this ſubject. The prices, (unless! US 1s otherwiſe ſpecified,) * to that 


ger Appendix, p. cn. England's Improvement, p. 168. ® See Alas p. cl. 
4 Bee p. 253. Sir M. Hale's calculation is, in effect, the ſame as IP 1 9 80. 


p-. 252-3. See p. 212.8 e eee e Ane 
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period, and will enable us to form ſore idea of the circumſtances bf 


| een during the laſt winter : 


. 


EO WE | BEDFORDSHIRE, 


N. W. aeg the neighbourhood of Harrold, FR FORO 
receive 18. ad. the day, beſides a liberal allowance of ſmall beer. 
Two guineas were given for the laſt harveſt. The women, who are 
- moſtly iodinakets, can, if expert in this buſineſs, maintain them- 
ſelves, even in the preſent dear times. Ordinary lace-makers earn 
© 6s. a-week : and boys and girls, from 3 to 4s. Bacon is rod. the Ib.; 
= candles, gd. the 1b. ; ide, 6d. the Ib.; wheat 128., and barley 
about 48. gd. the buſhel. The rent of cottages is from L1. to C1. 10s. 
per annum. Pariſh allowances in this country are liberal. To a 
man, his wife, and 4 children, 118. a- week are ſometimes allowed. 


CUMBERL AND. 


Dalſton Pariſh. —Conftant wages in harveſt are 1s. 6d. the day : occaſi- 


onal wages 28.: high wages are ſuppoſed to be owing to a cotton 
2 et Aury. TwWO F riendly Societies. | . 


Neig hbourhood of Cockermouth.—Common wages 1s. 84. ba day. 
\ I harveſt 28. No Friendly Society. Regular employment not al- 
ways to be had in winter. 


In the neighbourhoud of Carliſle, 50 years ago, reapers received 4d. 
a-day and diet; or 6d. a day and dinner. Common labourers in huſ- 
bandry, 60 years ago, were paid 18. 6d. and 2s. a week, and board; they 
now receive 10d. and 1s. a day, and diet. A farmer's maid- ſervant, 60 
years ago, was. paid from 40 to 50s, a a year, with diet; a man-ſervant 


from / 4. to Fs 6. a year, with diet: he was uſually hired by the half- 
year, At preſent, maid-ſervants, with farmers, receive from £6 6. to 


18 8. a- year, with diet; and men- ſervants from L3 15. to { 20. a year, 
with diet. Maſons, 59, Years ago, had, in winter, 6d. a day, and board; 

and 18. without board; in ſummer, 8d. a-day, and board: ny 
without board.. At preſent they receive 1s. 4d. a-day with board, and from 
28. to 28. 6d. a- day without board. Wages of carpenters, 50 years ago, 
were 3 eld than h ee : 1 are now ad. a-day leſs. 


rr d . Spinners 
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Spinners of lint for the manufacturers have hardly experienced any fluc- 
tuation in their wages, during the laſt thirty years: their price for ſpin- 
ning a hank, has. continued For 4d, to 5d. 

An old man, of great credibility, and good memory, in a village a few 
miles to the Eaſt of Carliſle, ſays, that, bo years ago, the common. daily 
Wages of labourers in buſbandry, from Martinmas to Chriſtmas, were 
3d. "and victuals; and 4d, with. victuals in the ſummer : that reaping 
was 6d. the day, and a dinner; or 4d. and the. day's diet. Women, 
about 70 years ago, he ſays, earned 2d. a day and board, for weeding, 
{pinning wool, ſpreading peats, ſcaling * manure, &c.: and it was rare 
that a woman, hired by the half-year, "Jad more than 20s, for that pe- 
riod. 70 or 80 years ago, he ſays, butter was 2d. the lb., (or at that 
rate: for neither butter nor butcher's. meat were weighed, nor milk 
meaſured ;) barley, 3s. 6d. and 4s. the Carliſle buſhel, (3. Wincheſter 
buſhels ;) oats, 2s. ditto; rye, 5s. ditto; wheat, from 78. to 88. ditto; 
mutton was then uſually {old at Carliſle, by the quarter; and a quarter, 
which would now colt 38. ſold. then for. 1s. ; and a fat calf, three weeks 
or a month old, from 4s. 6d.. to 58. Agricultural wages have riſen very 
ſlowly, till of late years; men's work, in reaping; ; threſhing, &c. did not. 
exceed 6d. a day and board, till within the laſt thirty years, when they 
roſe to 8d. and continued at that rate till about 4 years ago ; when 10d. 

were given by ſome farmers ; and, laſt year,.1 Is. Was very generally al- 
lowed. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

In the neighbourhood of Glouceſter. Labour by the piece, 18. 6d. the 
day: common day-labour, 1s. and liquor; and generally two meals- 
a-week. Bread and water almoſt the only diet of Iabourers' wives 
and children. Butter, from 10d. to 16d. the Ib.; little milk to be 
had, owing to the great demand for veal. Bacon, (alive,) 10s. the 
ſcore. Wheat, which, in 1789, was, on an average, about 6s, 6d. 
the buſhel, is now 128. Cheeſe, 408. the cwt.; Jabourers? ſhoes, 
75. 6d. the pair. In the neighbourhood of Briſtol, common wages, 

20 years! ago, were 6s. uy week: : they are how A 8 LO 


| - HERTFORDSHIRE: 14,5042 | 
At Chetbuat—4o years. ago, .day-labourers i deen, and 


Scattering or ſpreading. 
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* 


ſome Inftatices: but not univerſally, beer was allowed them. Houſe- 

© ſervants, in gentlemen's families, received from L 4. to £ 6, a- year. 
At that period, wheaten-bread was uſually 64d, the quartern-loaf ; 
butter, 6£d. ; meat, 324. or 4d. the Ib.; ; cheek 329d. candles, 62d. 
the Ib. ; ſoap, £ 2. 128. the cwt. At that period, harveſt wages 
were L 2. for the month, and diet; now L£ 3. 15s. are given for the 
- harveſt month, with ale and beer; but labourers find themſelves | in 


FT 


64: meat. 


* 


141 extract the following particulars, from a farmer's book, relative to 


wages at Sheep-hall: e 


17 78 3- A day-labourer received by the week - Lo 8 o 
| By the day, from 18. 2d, to = F 
1 kd "20 threſher, by the day s 
A A mower, by the day - © 4.08 
Waſhing and ſhearing 8 ſheep - 0 1 8 
A woman raking clover one day - © o 10+ 
©1984 Day-labourers the ſame as laſt year. 
I hreſhing barley the quarter = -- 1 3Zaud beer 2d, 
A woman for picking ſtones the daß o © ä 
LLabourers, by the week - 0 8 o aud beer 8d. 
22 egy > > - '- © t -6 ; 
Hang turnips, the acre”  :. = = 0. 4 © 
Labourer, one month in harveſt 3 8 5 
| Girls, hay-makers, the day . 5:0; & 
5 785 FA Plough-boy, half-a-year „ 
" .. Threſhing barley, the quarter, (Jan. ) - o 1 3andbeer 2d. 
cy Binding a load of hay „ 
A pair of hedging gloves - Soy 
| Mowing, the acre, = —_ = 0 1 93 
„„ ..- - 1 89 4 0 
Boy, watching birds, * day 1 4 
Barley, the quarter, . (berg 3 
1786. Barley, the quarter, threſlinhngg 00 1 2 and beer 2d. 
"Tp Pact te ike as the 85 Nn e e e 2/ 


mY 


1789, 
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1789. Threſhing wheat the load, ( 5 bulhels,) fo 1 3andbeerzd. 
Woman weeding, the day - © © 6 
Labourer in harveſt; one daß 0 2 6 
Labourer, one month in harveſt - 3 10 © 
Labourer by the week &: 24-0193 4 118 bes 
UY 1458 e e have now, the Aar 0 6 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. My 


Buckden.— Shepherds, on an average, receive 68. a week, for ordinary 
wages: on an average throughout the year, their wages amount to 
more than 78. a a-week ; other labourers receive, for orllibary work, 
more than 7s. a-week ; and full 8s. 6d. on the average of the whole 
year. Harveſt wages are from £ 2. to {2. 128. 6d. with perquiſites, 


which amount to 5s. or 10s. more. In the preſent winter, labour- 
ers have eaſily obtained work : laſt winter it was ſeldom to be pro- 
cured, Wheat, is 128., barley 58., potatoes 28., the buſhel. The 
price is nearly doubled ſince 1792; for, in that year, the price of theſe 
articles was, reſpeQively, 6s. 8d.— 38. 6d.—1s. the buſhel. Bacon, 
which was then 72d. is now 9d. the lb.; meat, Which was 4d. 18 
53d. and 6d. : coal i. 18 from 18. to 18. 6d. the buſhel. 


| LEICESTERSHIRE: Y 


N cehbourhdbd of; Mount Sorret. Common wages are I OS. ha, 
pant 88. a-week, without diet: ſome- labourers are allowed 6s. a- 
week, and maintenance. In harveſt, wages, without diet, are from 
148. to. CI. 18. a-week, and with diet, 88. a-week: conſtant work 
in winter. Friendly Societies are numerous. Moſt of the Poor have 
little gardens, in which they chiefly cultivate potatoes. Gardens are 
found to be great incitements to induſtry; and accordingly, in ſome 
ee the Poor have 4 or 5 acres each aſſigned them for a garden, 
at a very moderate rent. This rbb them * _— Re. 
a 0 ik, wt ant gafy rate! „ 0 0387 2 
Kegworth. Common wages, framqraciz bd. to 28. the tba 7 hae 
wages, about 28. 6d. the day. In the ſtocking-Weaving line, a good 
workman may earn from 145. to Crea W˖eek. Labourers, in general, 
— comfortable. T Ib are Es eee for — 
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Eaſtern part of Lindſey.—Common. wages, 28. 2 at a medium 


throughout the year: in harveſt, 38. 6d. the day. Work can gene- 
rally be had in winter, if the weather is tolerably mild. In hard 
froſts, labourers are generally obliged to apply to their pariſhes. In 
ſummer, they frequently Work by the piece; ; when they can 


earn, by mowing, 28. 9d —38.—and 35. 6d. the acre; by reaping, 
| 98.—108.— and even 128. an acre. It! 18 not uncommon for an in- 


duſtrious man to earn, in this way, from 5s. to 7s. 6d. the day; and 


even now in the winter, when ditchers work by the meaſure, they 


can frequently earn from 18. 6d. to 28. the day. The wages of la- 
bourers near Spilſby, Alford, and upon the W olds, are, throughout 
the year, conſiderably lower than thoſe given in the Marth. Many 


labourers have their rents paid by the pariſh : others have a cow, 


ot pig,” kept for them : and ſome-are ſupplied with coals by the 


| pariſh. In many parts of this diſtrict, ſods, or turf, which coſt 58. 


the 1000, are the uſual fuel conſumed by labourers. 5000 or 6000 
are ſuppoſed to be equal to a chaldron of coals, Wheat colt, in 1792, 
(taking the average. of January, June, Auguſt, and November,) 
5s. 1d.; in 1793, 6s. 2d.; in 1794, 68. 3d. ; d in 1795, 8s. 104d. 


the buſhel. In che ſame periods reſpectively, barley coſt 28. 114d. — 
48. 1d.— 4s. Id. —and 5s. the buſhel: rye, 38. 104d.— 5s. 2d.— 
4 Js. Ad Land bs. 5d. : —coals, C1. 68.1. 108. 6d. IA. 98. 6d. 

and C1. 428. 6d. the chaldron, {including carriage, 38. Gd. the chal- 


Ile of Axholine.— 


dron)] Since 17, pork, for ſalting, has riſen from 58. to 16s. 6d. 
the ſtone, of 14lb.; potatoes, from 18. to 28. ae and meat, 
from zd. 40 5d. the Ib. uit 03 u : 
mmon wages, 4s. 6d _ day's med ines, 
as. 6d. Poor's Rate in ſome pariſſies has nrerhhdaablen ſmoe 1790, 
with reckoning the rate for raiſing men for the navy laſt year, which 


in ſome places was Gd. im the pound. Whether labourers can obtain 
empleyment in the winter, depends. on the quantity and quality of 
bemp and flax ; of which / here is a great deal. cultivated in this part 


5 -of the county. V 
—in 1790 68. —in 179 5, 108. e in Eg 6d, — 


* 2 246 . 
n 
1 . 


— ———— — tas 


E: t. in 1792, coſt 5s. Bd. tlie buſhel; in 1793, 6s.; 
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48.—48. 6d.— 5s. —Potatocs, 78.—18.—18.— is. 4d, — Bacon, the 
Ib. 8d. — 9d. 9d. gd. :— Meat, the Ib. 33d. 34d. — gd. — 4d. 
The Only fuel uſed by labourers is turf : it may be termed cheap. 


NORFOLK. 


Diſs Common labour, from 14d. to 18d. the day: wages, during the 
harveſt m6nth, from 4. to'L 4. 48. One Friendly Society; not in 
a flouriſhing ſtate, Wheat, in 1792, was 5s. 03d. the buſhel ;- in 
1795, 10s. 44d. Rye, in 1792, 38. 1d.; in 1795, 38. 112d, — Ba- 
con, in 1792, 64, the 1b. 3 in 1795, 8d. :— Meat, in 1792, 42d. the lb.; 

in 1795, 5d. : = Coals, in 1792, ( 2: the chaldron ; in 1595, 
L 2: * 6d. "Vial ſize of en from m £ 50. to C100. per annum. 


1 


| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Between W and N erthampton. Common wages, 75. 
the week, ſmall-beer, and one meal, each working-day : harveſt- 
wages, from J 2. 28. to , 2. 108. and board. Farms, from 4 120. 
to L 250. per annum. Conſtant Work in winter. | 

A few. miles to the. North - of Northampton, common wages, 

in 1792, and 1993, were 1s. 2d.; in 1794, 18. 4d.; and are now 
18. 6d. the day, beſides a meal, and ſmall-beer. In 1792, harveſt- 
wages were 2. 28. : they are now LF 3. 38., beſides board, during 
the harveſt-month. Roundſmen very common: the old and infirm, 
who ſubfiſt in this way, in ſome pariſhes, receive 4d. the day from 
the pariſh, and 6d. frem the employer. Farms in the neighbour- 
hood of de 8 in general, large: * 200. a very common 
ſize Ze. | | | 
| n NORTHUMBERLAND. 

About bo years ago, reapers, in this county, received 4d. 2.07 and 

victuals; 40 years ago, they received 6d. a- day, and diet: theſe 

wages continued for TReveral years much the ſame. A. Young, in 

FRE) Northern Tour, ſtates agricultural wages to have been, 30 years 

ago, from 58. 2d. to 88. Hd. (Lett. xxxi.) ' Wages kept advancing, 

irregularly, till laſt year, when they were generally 28. a-day, with- 
out victuals. An old tailor, in the neighbourhood of Morpeth, who 

un now upwards of 90, ſays, that whats he was between 20 and 30 

4D 2 years 
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years of age, 4d. per day were the common wages for men in his 
Une of | buſineſs, with diet: that, a few years afterwards, they roſe 
to. 6d.; which were the higheſt day-wages he ever took. for ſewing: 

common tailors, in Morpeth, now receive 1s: a-day, and' their vic- 
tuals. He adds, that although the uſual day's pay for a reaper, when 
he was young, was 4d: ; he and a partner, being remarkably good 
reapers, demanded 6d. the day; which their employer at laſt · agreed 
to give, although his wife grumbled at what ſhe thought was extra- 
vagance: however, to reconcile matters, the tailor propoſed that he 
| and his partner ſhould do as much work in a day as three of the farm- 


er's beſt reapers uſually performed; which was aſſented to. Common 
labourers, 60 years ago, barely received 4d. a day, and victuals: they 
have now 108. a-week, with a houſe and fuel, but no board. Spin- 
ners of wool, 30 years ago, had 2d. a- day, and board: they have now 
4d. a-day, and victuals. About 50 years ago, they only received gd. 
a-eek, and diet. Women, working 1 in the fields, as weeders, &c. 
30 years ago, had Ad. a- day, without diet: they have now double that 
ſum. Maſons, in Newcaſtle, 40 years ago, were paid 18. 4d. and 
18. 6d. a-day : they now receive 28. 6d. and 28. d. A maſon's la- 
bourer, * e ago, r 18. : he bas now IS. 6d. a-day.. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Nuncham.— The ordinary wages of labourers are: PN men, . the 
week; and 128. the week in harveſt, together with three pints of 
beer: women, in common, have 38. the week; and 6s. in harveſt : 

children, above 9 years of age, can earn from 18. to 38. the week. 

Men, by ordinary work, can earn from 108. to 12s. the week; and 
from 16s. to 18s. in harveſt. - Each cottage has a ſmall garden, which 
ſupplies the family with potatoes. A conſiderable quantity is alſo 
diſtributed among the Poor, | every winter, by Lord Harcourt. He 
likewiſe allows ſuch families as behave well, a guinea a year, for 
every fourth child, till the child is ten years old; and when it goes 
to ſervice, ſome. cloaths are uſually g given. Poor families are allo en- 
abled to ſend their children to ſchool, without any expence: and 
various other charities are beſtowed by Lord and Lady Harcourt on 


the — Every pariſhioner is TEE to purchaſe flour, one-third 
of 
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} 
of barley, and two-thirds of wheat, at yd. the quartern-loaf; and to 


buy at this price as many half-peck loaves, every week, as there are 
perſons in the family. Such flour, as the above, is ſold them at 28. 4d. 
the peck: potatoes coſt 2 28. the buſhel ; bacon, gd. the lb.; and meat, 
5d. the 1b. 


Elsfield, near Oxford. Common wages, 8s. the week, in winter; 
9s. in ſummer: threſhing, mowing, &e. are commonly done by the 
great, by Which 118. or 128. a-week may be earned. A man and his 
wife, by reaping, may earn J I. 78. a- week: for pitching, arid making 
up ricks, 98. a-week, with meat and beer, are the uſual wages. Work 
may be had during the winter. Cottages are moſtly rent- free there 
are ſeveral potatoe-gardens. Firing is given to moſt poor families; 
and they are, in other reſpects, aſſiſted by charitable farmers and 
Jandlords, Women earn, by ſpinning, from 28. to 28. 6d. the week. 
There are no Friendly Societies in the pariſh. There is a great ap- 
pearance of poverty. The Rates, in 1792, were 18. 9d. in the pound; 
in 1794, 28.; in 1795, 28. 3d.; and in the year ending at Eaſter 
1796, (including the quota for the Navy,) 48. The largeſt farm is 
300 acres; the ſmalleſt 70. e 


SUFFOLK. 


Hundred of Colneis and Carlford.—In various parts within this diſtrict, 

wages, within the laſt 12 months, have riſen from 18. 2d. the day 184 
beer, to 18. 4d. and beer: beſides which, moſt farmers allow their 
labourers all ſorts of grain, at reduced prices: permitting them to 
| buy, at this price, half- a- ſtone, or peck, per head in family. Thoſe 
who do not grow corn, pay their labourers 18. 6d. the day; and al- 
low them two buſhels of malt, every three months, for three quar- 
ters of the year ; and three buſhels, for the harveſt quarter. The Rates 
have increaſed, ſince 178 7, three-fourths of the original aſſeſſments, 
which was then aſſeſſed | on the incorporated pariſhes within this 


| diſtrict *, 7 by 


* For prices in this diſtrict, ſee Appendix, No. xili. 1 
. © Yorke 
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Eat Riding, g. DON of Hornſey, — . wages, with 
diet, fon Nartinmas t to Lady-day, 5s. the week; ditto, from Lady- 
day to Midſummer, 6s. ; ditto, from Midſummer to Michaelmas, gs. ; 
ditto, from Michaelmas to Martinmas, 6s. Common wages, without 
diet, 98. the Week, in winter; and 128. in ſummer. In harveſt, men 
receive 128. and 148. the week, and victuals; and women, 6s. and 7s. 
the week, with beer, but no meat. There is very conſtant employ- 
ment in the winter. The labourers are, in general, ſupplied by their 
_ Employers with corn, &c. much be low the market price. The rents 
| of cottages yary according to the quantity of land annexed ; and are 
from Li 1. to Cf. 105: Many of the cottages on this coaſt are miſera- 
able hovels; built of mud and ſtraw. Such hiabitdtions are ſome- 
times granted by the pariſh t to poor families; and fometimes the pa- 
| rithes fuppty their poor inhabitants with fuel. Many cottagers cul- 
tivate potatoes in their garths or gardens: ſome have a Pig; and a 


7 339011 
few keep COWS. 


L From the preceding ſtatements, the Reader will, I truſt, be enabled 
to form ſome genera] idea of the prefent condition and circumſtances 


of the labouring claſſes of the community. That they have, during the 
laſt two years, hoon ſubjected to great diſtreſs, from a riſe, unexampled 

within the preſent century, in the price of the neceſſaries of life, every 
one will readily. acknowledge. It is not, however, from a view of 
their ſituation, in a period of ſcarcity, that we are to eſtimate the com- 


parative ability of a man to ſupport himſelf by bis labour, i ing modern, 


and in ancient times. Stall leſs is a period of War to be ſelected, as 
the moment of aſcertaining the ordinary comforts and gratifications of 
the peaſant or working manufacturer. It does not fall within my plan 


to enter into minute comparative eſtimates relative to the progreſs 


of ſociety 1 in England; but there can be little doubt, that the ten years 
ending in January 1793, exhibit the moſt flattering appearances, in 
every circumſtance that has been confidered, by political economiſts, 
as demonſtrative of national proſperity. 'The demand for employment, 

and 
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and a catiſequent. advance in income, have riſen- in a pr ogreſſive 
ratio: and to thoſe who inveſtigate the ſtate of the nation, without a 
diſpoſition to blame the preſent, Abd admire the paſt, which too often 
influences even “ perſons endued with the profoundeſt judgment, and 
“ moſt extenſive learning,” both theſe and other ſymptoms of in- 
creaſing induſtry and wealth muſt have been perfectly ſatisfactory. It 
may, indeed, be contended, that the rapid advance in the Poor's Rate 
is an unequivocal proof of the inability of labourers to maintain them- 
ſelves, on the ordinary wages of labour. But before this can be admit- 
ted, it ſhould be proved, that more perſons are maintained by the pre- 
ſent Poor's Rate, which probably exceeds three millions ſterling, than 
were by half that fum twenty years ago. Even allowing this to be the 
fact, it by no means proves, that the able-bodied labourer, whom it has 
been the faſhion of late years, upon benevolent, though miſtaken, prin- 
ciples of policy, to quarter on the pariſh, would, if unaſſiſted by the 
overſeer, have been unable to benefit himſelf, whilſt his ae 4 was 
getting riches by his labour. | 
The fact ſeems to have been, that, nen of an mb in wages, 
proportioned to the increaſed demand for labour, the labourer has re- 
ceived a conſiderable part of that portion of his employer's capital, 
which was deſtined for his maintenance, in the form of Poor's Rate, 
(the very worſt that it could afſume,) inſtead of being paid it as the 
fair, well earned, recompence of equivalent labour. This is a deplo- 
rable evil, which has fallen heavier on the Poor than on the Rich; and 


it has been conſiderably aggravated by the very injudicious ſteps which 


have been adopted for adminiſtering relief to thoſe whom the preſſure 
of the late ſcarcity had incapacitated from ſupporting themſelves and 
families, in the way to which they had been accuſtomed. Many in- 
ſtances might be adduced, of the ill effects of the indiſcriminating cha- 
rity of individuals, and of the no leſs ill effects of the diſcriminating in- 
terference of magiſtrates and pariſh-officers ; but, that I may not ſwell 
this work to too great a length, I ſhall content myſelf with offering a 
a ſhort ment, (which was obligingly communicated to me by a 
gentleman, who himſelf ſerved the office of overſeer in his own parith,) 


| 
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of the proceedings which took. ga in a 4 county for the relief * 
wu Poor laſt year. | 

The very great price of the nie cefiarian of life, but more particularly 
of bread-cotn, during the whole of laſt year, produced numberleſs ex- 
. traordinary demands for parochial aſſiſtance. In many pariſhes in the 
county of Berks, relief from the Poor's Rates was granted, not only to 
the infirm and impotent, but to the able-bodicd and induſtrious, who had, 
very ſew of them, ever applied to the pariſh for relief; and then 
only during temporary illneſs or diſability. There was no doubt, but that 
the circumſtances of the times required an increaſe in the income of 
the labourers in huſbandry, who, in this county at leaſt, compoſe the 

moſt numerous body of thoſe liable to want aſſiſtance from the pariſh. 
But there exiſted a difference of opinion, reſpecting the mode of making 
ſuch increaſe. In order to apply ſome adequate remedy to the evil, a 
meeting of the magiſtrates for the county was held about Eaſter 1795, 
when the following plans were ſubmitted to their conſideration— 
Iſt, that the magiſtrates ſhould fix the loweſt price to be given: for la- 

bour, as they were empowered to do by the 5th Eliz. c. 4.: and, 2dly, 
that they ſhould act with uniformity, in the relief of the imſiotent and 
infirm Poor, by a Table of univerſal practice, correſponding with the ſup- 
poſed neceſſities of each family. The firſt plan was rejected, by a conſi- 
derable majority; but the ſecond was adopted, and the following Table 
was publiſhed as the rule for the information of magiſtrates and over- 
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| FIRST CALCULATION. 
This N "OP } | | | 
view, what ſhould 8 8 2 F . SER 
the weekly Income * 8 * ; 8 , E 8 8 1 = | 
of the Induſtrious vr : 8 = = = — _ — 3 * 
Poor, as ſettled by | 5 = = © — 5 Sf 8 = 8 
the Magiſtrates for S* = 88 V e 3 . 
the county of Berks, | , ® | E& = 5 5 <Q E 2 = &---1 
| - a ah 8 at 5 ct 4 <= 2 2 <= 3 
Speen amlan ; Ma 8 8 — 28 = * 25 2 — * N 
— | |- | 
„„ &d.[o ds do . d] s. do. djs A d. 
lon loaf is 1 03 2 4 6| 6 of 7 6| 9 o|10 6012 13 6015 of 
ben 1 13 32 14 10 6 53 8: 0 9 „lin 212 9/4 415 11 
„„ P 2{:5 241-6 10] . 6/18 2] 16 10Þ 
PV 23092 37 6:61 9: 44-9 o| 10 912 6014 316 o|17 9 
| when - 1 44 2 4|5 10] 7 8 9 611 413 215 9/16 1018 8 
- . when - 1 8 212 J 2| 8 1 of tr 11] 13 %% % 0 7 
| when 1 6/%4 6|2 66 68 610 612 614 6116 618 620 6; 
hen 1 74 9 | 2 / e 21:14 16... 2117 23.110 41421 5; 
when - 2» $]|1c of2 ⁰ 9. 4[11 6|13 ͤ of 'xj22 4 
| when 195 32 97 69 912 014 316 6018 921 0/23 3 
when - 1 105 6 2 10 7 10 10 21 614 1017 219 6 21 1024 2 
when , , , of ie $517 16120 on VB | 25 1 
} when - 2 6 ᷣ 3 8 611 © 13 616 18 621 0|23 6|26 o 
SECOND CALCULATION, which was adopted. 
FT + brig nga dive 4 | 
view, what ſhoul F > IO „ „ 
the weekly Income 8 8 3 : 8 | = 8 8 8 E 
of the Induſtrious = S 2 — D = = 4 JE | 2 
Poor, as ſettled by | ss 3 »& = 82 :1 5 = 1 © 
| the Magiſtrates for EL IT SS I Tg | TEES 
the county of Berks, | _ S 2 5 5 8 8 = E E 
5 held at = — a 2 — = < < <= < | 
i Speenhamland, May | 8 8 - — — = = We = 1 
r Meant, 7 S :j'& | ix 8 8 # - S = | F | 
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when - 1 5 4 % 2 5 5 11| 7.10] 9 911 813 715 6/17 519 4 
when - 1 64 3 2 6 6 38 3/18 32 3% f is 320 3 
| no - 1 Ti4 2 23 6 48 55 11 612 714 816 918 19/20 11 
| when - 1 8] 4 6 2 6 8| 8 10|11 0j13 215 47 619 8|21 10 
when - 194 6 2 % 6 9% %% 313 65 9118 of20 3/2 6 
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I be arguments in favour of adopting the regulations preſeribed by 
de Statute 5 Eliz. c. 4. went no farther than this: that, by enforcing 
a payment for labour, from the employers, in proportion to the price of 
bread, ſome encouragement would have been held out to the labourer, 
as what he would have received, would haye been payment for la- 
bour. He would have conſidered it as his right, and not as charity; aud 
the ſpirit of independence, now almoſt tin, would have been pre- 
ſerved and cheriſhed. But the adoption of the regulations of this Sta- 
tute was rejected, and the ſecond part of the plan ouly 1 was carried into 
execution. 


G 


„What had been, is throws t what | is, appears, * abbough the 
principles on which- the Poor Laws have becn adminiſtered, have been, 
(of late years, at leaſt ) always fimilar to thoſe which directed the publi- 

cation of the Table; yet, perbaps, no perſon, entruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of them, had ever conſidered the enormous: tendency of thoſe 
e principles, till the period in which the Table was publiſhed, and, (unfor- 
15 tunately for the country, in many inſtances 7 made the rule to direct the 
conduct of the magiſtrates and the . This Table is evidently 
founded on the ſame principles which regulated the mode of relief, pre- 
vious to the preſent high price of rind C 


The hv gem of the adminiſtration of the Poor Laws has ſappoſed, that 
a man can only maintain himſelf, his wife, and two children, by the 
wages of labour, when the price of labour is 18. 4d. per day, and bread- 
18. 1d. per gallon, (or a half-peck 3) and that every addition to the 
number of his children, or to the price of bread, being beyond what 
his income would ſupport, he muſt rely on charity to afford him a 
fubſiſtence. The fallacy of this ſyſtem is evident, becauſe the facts, on 
which it relies, are contrary to experience; there being, to the honour 
of the labouring poor, frequent inſtances of numerous families educated 
and maintained, without the leaft relief from the pariſh, when wages 
were at a lower rate than the ſum above ſtated . Such, however, was 
the theory :—let us now conſider, the penance, | ; 


* Weighing $1b.-11 02. | 
2 Above 60 premiums have been given by the Berkſhire plata Society to en 
| | a brought up large families on 8s. a week. That perſons in humble life often maintain 
—_ . their independence upon ſtill ſmaller pittances, the following village anecdote, which was 
- communicated to me by a friend, is an additional proof : 


- 
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WE « Anne 
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In a family of eight, (viz. a man, his wiſe, and fix children,) if bread 
is at 18. per .gallon, 13s. de', including the man's wages, appear 
no very diſproportionate allowance i but when the price of bread is, (as 
it frequently was during the laſt winter,) E 28% 1. 38. 6d., (of 
which, even if you deduct the man's earnings, 9s., there remain .1 28. 6d.) 


« Anne Hurſt was 'born at Witley i in 1 Surrey: there ſhe lived the * period of a long liſe; 
and there ſhe died. As ſoon as ſhe was thought able to work, ſhe went to ſervice : there, 
before ſhe was twenty, ſhe married James Strudwick ; who, like her own father, was a day- 
labourer, With this huſband ſhe lived a prolific, hard-working, contented wife, ſomewhat 
more than fifty years. He worked more than threeſcore years on one. farm; and his wages, 
ſummer and winter, were regularlya chilling a day. He never aſked more; nor was ever oſ- 
fered leſs. They had between them ſeven children; and lived to ſee fix daughters married, and 
three of them the mothers of ſixteen children ; all of whom were brought up, or are bringing 
up, to be day-labourers. Strudwick continued to work till within ſeven weeks of the day of 
his death: and at the age: of fourſcore, in 1787, he cloſed, in peace, a not inglorious life; 
for, to the day of his death, he never received a farthing in the way of parochial aid. His 
wife ſurvived him about ſeven years; and though bent with age and infirmities, and little 
able to work, excepting as a weeder in a 'gentleman' 8 garden, che alſo was too proud either 
to aſk or receive any relief from her pariſh. ' For fix or ſeven of the laſt years of her life, ſhe 
received twenty ſhillings a year from the perſon ho favoured me with this account, which 
he drew up from her own mouth. With all her virtue, and all her merit, ſhe yet was not 
much liked in her neighbourhood: people i in affluence thought her haughty; and the Paupers 
of the pariſh, ſeeing, as they could not help ſeeing, that her life was a reproach to theirs, ag- 
gravated all her little failings. | Vet, the worſt thing they had to ſay of her was, that ſhe was 
proud; which, they ſaid, was manifeſted by the manner in which ſhe buried her huſband. 
Reſolute, as ſhe owned ſhe was, to have the funeral, and every thing that related to it, what 
ſhe called decent, nothing could diſſuade her from having handles to his coffin, and a plate 
on it, mentioning his age. She was alſo charged with having behaved herſelf croſsly and 
peeviſhly towards ons of her ſons-in-law; who was a maſon; and went regularly, every Satur- 
day evening, to the ale-houſe, as he ſaid, 7ſt to drink a pot of beer. James Strudwick, in all 
his life, as the often told this ungracious ſon· in- law, never ſpent five ſhillings in any idleneſs; 
luckily, (as ſhe was fore to add „) he had it not to ſpend. A more ſerious charge againſt her 
was, that, living to a great age, and but little able to work, the grew to be ſeriouſly afraid, that, 
at laſt, ſhe-might become chargeable to the pariſh, (the heavieſt, in her eſtimation, of all hu- 
man calamities;) and that thus alarme d, ſhe diꝗ ſuffer herſelf) more than once, during the ex- 
acerbatious, of a fit of diſtempered gdeſpondency, peeviſhly, (and, perhaps, petulantly,) to ex- 
claim, that God Almighty, by ſuffering her to remain ſo long upon earth, ſeemed actually to 
have forgotten her. Such are the ft mple annals of Dame Strudwick; and her hiſtorian, 
partial to his lubject, - cloſes it with A em fuch- ons memoirs have not oftener 
been ſought for, and recorded! 5. 111 03 N11 : nur it ot 

4 See the Table. « © weld h Wo Oh thay th 49 5442 9 N e l 
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was a fam much exceeding the neceſſities of any individual, The price 
of labour docs not depend on the price of bread-corn. The natural 
effect which the price of any article of proviſions has upon it's con- 
ſumprion, is to diminiſh it. The conſumer ſubſtitutes other food in 
lieu of it; and this will always be the caſe with thoſe who are depen- 
dent ſolely on their own induſtry and prudence. This diminution 
would, in a ſhort time, reduce the price; and the evil would gradually 
remedy itſelf. But this natural operation was counteracted by the ſyſ- 
tem, which directed the formation of the Berkſhire Table; becauſe 
bread was kept at the fame price to the conſumer, by the extraordinary 
rehef granted to him by the pariſh; and he had no inducement to ſub- 
ſtitute other articles. in lieu of, wheaten bread ; though the ſubſtitutes 
for it were cheap, obvious, and plentiful; and no leſs nutritious, pala- 
table, aud wholſome, than his ordinary food. It is evident, from the 
inequality i in the conſumption of bread- corn, by families containing an. 
equal number of perſons of equal ages, (the conſumption of the profli- 
gate family always exceeding that of the prudent,) that the price of 
bread-corn is not commenſurate with the price of labour. * 
Another circumſtance, of great importance, 1s the relative local tu. 
ation of every country or diſtrict, with reſpect to the export or import 
'of bread· corn: this circumſtance will always tend to diminith or enlarge 
the ſuppoſed ratio between the price of labour and of bread-corn.. 
Theſe are general facts, drawn from common obſervation, which, in 0 
my humble opinion, ought to have prevented the publication, or the en- 
forcement, of that paper, 4 hriori. Many particular facts may be ad. 
duced, to confirm the fatal tendency of the ſyſtem," '& pofterioxr. Firſt, 
the relief held out, was beyond the wants of the Poor. When the Table 
was publiſhed, and of great notoriety, in general, though not in parti- 
eular, the Poor began grievouſly to complain, and to fly for redreſs to 
the magiſtrates. The Gentleman, who - communicated this account, 
was then acting as overſeer in his pariſh ; and, knowing that the ratio 
of relief was too great, he called ſeveral individuals together, and re- 
queſted them, (this was during the higheſt price of bread,) to ſtate 
their actual wants, according to their utmoſt deſires: he ſaid he would 
aw t them . the reſult was as follows: . 


3 . Actual 
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Acqua Allowanee. as de- juſſices Allowance, according Difference. 
manded by the Poor. to the fize of their Families. 

5 1 „ 
1. W. E. 1 1 9 
*. 8.5 v0 © 17 19 3 W Bp 
3. T. I. 2 17 0 8 3 9 1 9 
4. P. W. $0 © = Ss. 1 
5. J. B. 3 3 © 60 3 e e, 
Pye 8 1 


In theſe five inſtances, therefore, had the TJuſtices' regulations taken 
place, according to the directions laid down in the Fable, the pariſh at 
large would have paid to it's labourers 15. 8s. 1d. not only beyond 
their neceſſities, but even beyond their deſires. This, then, would have 
been a tax on the capital of the employers, in favour of the employed, 
which, carried univerſally, as it was too generally, into execution, 
might have been, and indeed was, pregnant with dreadful miſchief. 


2d, It's operation was unequal and partial with reſpect to the em- 
ployers ; for inſtance:— R. F. had employed W. E. as a labourer, for 
ſome years, at the rate of 88. per week, while bread continued at the 
price of 18. or 13d. per gallon. W. E., the labourer, received no re- 
lief from the pariſh, and never applied for any; the fair concluſion, 
therefore, is, that 8s. per week were adequate to the ſupport of himſelf, 
his wife, and two children. In the hard winter of 1 795. a ſubſcription. 
was entered into, in the pariſh of P. to reduce the price of bread. to 
the Poor: when the winter was over, and the money raiſed by the 
ſubſcription was expended, it was thought adviſeable to continue the 
ſame mode of relieving the Poor, from the Rates, as had been adopted. 
by ſubſcription, viz. paying the difference in. the ores of nd above 
14d., according to the conſumption of the families 
W. E. received from this mode of reliifef = L 1 10 0 
n, harveſt, when the Juſtices* Table was univerſally 3 3 
adopted, W. E. received, according ade ee fn 855 
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R. F., the conſtant employer of W. E., pays Fur of the Rates, i. e. 
if the money to be collected is £115, 18. R. F. pays £17. 6s. 6d. 
As 115isto 17, ſo is £8. 48. to £1. 48,—From  - - $40 
Dedu&t = "Yi & 
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The ſaving to R. F. from his labourer being paid by 
| "the pariſh, >. - - LI £7 


F + 


Bot W. E. was the only labourer in P. pariſh, who was ' loved 
ſtrictly according to the Table. G. S. was relieved according to his 
oven deſires only, which, as I have above ſtated, were e much bilow the 


Ju ſtices* paper. 


SG. S. has codons; in bread Lees Ws) 3 4216-4: 
Relieved according to his own wants -. 7 10 © 
Na 3 © IN | | — — 


R. F. paying as before + has advanced towards the, _ 9B 
maintenance of this man, bis conſtant labourer 1 10 © 


Saving to R. F. 1 8 46 4 


-T. H. kiss received, in brand allowance 1 — 2 8 © 

l 4117 ©” 

8 B.'s erica af Poor's Rate — ro 0 
2H int 3113 $13 543 F } C34 }- 45 6 ate ar 

Se ing to 3 20118 3 Jet Ft 03 3 200 BELEET: 383 T11- nIf 1 3 O 
Sung eo R. F. from! W. nnr . 
eiiien (2:9 from GS fo jr * 4 8 16 4 
£57 5 427 1.3 5&3 from ＋ . H. 4 * * | 4 1 0 
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Here, then, from a atement of 688, is is a ad ** of hy e 


ty of this mode of adm niſtration, which acts adverſe to the natural ope- 
ration of cauſęs and effects. Had political regulations not interfered, 
| the emen for labour Wu have raiſed it's price, not only in a ratio 
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merely adequate to the wants of the labourer, but even beyond it; and 
that price would have been advanced by the individual who employed 
him ; inſtead of being a general tax on thoſe who are liable to be rated, 
and who are not all empibyerd of labourers. The capital which em- 
ploys labour has increaſed; the demand for labour would conſequently 
increaſe: it did increaſe, for the ſituation of the labouring Poor in 
Berkſhire was never better than during the laſt hard winter; but they 
received theſe advanced wages in the way molt prejudicial to their moral 
intereſts : they received it as charity; as the extorted charity of others; 
and not as the reſult of their own well exerted induſtry ; and it was paid 
them, not by their immediate employers, but by thoſe who were in many 
inſtances not the employers of any labourer. If capital and labour are 
exactly balanced, the wages of labour will be exactly equal to the real 
wants of the labourer :/ if capital exceeds labour, the labourer will re- 
ceive more than adequate to his real wants: if labour exceeds capital, 
in ſpite of all political regulations, the labourer muſt ſtarve. —_ 
zd. The publication of this Table diminiſhed the quantity of work 
Jonny ; and, in that light, was productive of a national loſs. A. a labourer 
was ſettled and reſided in the pariſh of P. and maintained a wife and 
three children by working at a farmer's in the pariſh of U. at 18. 4d. 
per day. The price of bread riſes from 18. to 18. 6d. per gallon :—he 
applies to the farmer, for whom he works, for an increaſe in the price 
of day labour: the farmer offers him taſk-work, by which he may earn 
128. per week. As, however, the printed Table is of public notoriety, 
and as the idle and profligate of his own pariſh, of the ſame number in 
family, are allowed 148. 6d. per week, he applies to the overſeer of his 
own pariſh to allow him 2s. 6d. per week to make the ſum of his earn- 
ings 148. 6d. The overſeer, (a farmer allo in want of hands,) exerciſing 
a ſort of perverted law, ſays, If you will work in. your own. pariſh for me 
at day-work, I will give you. gs. per week, and the remaining 58. 6d. 
| ſhall be paid by the pariſh, i. e. by people who reap no advantage from 
your labour : the conſequence is, the man working only at day-work, 
the work waved is diminiſhed 1-4th in the proportion of 12 to ; the em- 
ployers pay 25, or nearly one-third more than he earns.; and, what is of 
more —— the man's ſpirit of independence is loſt for ever. 
Had the paper never been publiſhed, or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, ** the 
| yſtem. 
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ſyſtem which gave riſe to the publication never been adopted, the la- 


bourer, finding 128. equal to his wants, would have continued to work 


for his old maſter, and the exiſtence of thoſe wants would have ſtimu- 
lated his exertions. I am confident that 128. would have been equal 
to his wants ; for the Gentleman from whom 1 received: this account, 
employs many labourers ; and, although they were preſſed to return 


and work in their pariſhes, yet they never did, becauſc, in times of plenty, 


his ſervice had advantages beyond the wages of common labour. He 
never gave any, even artiſts, more than 128. in kind and money together. 
Further to explain this third grievance, I will ſtate the evil done to the 


community by the deduction of gram from the market. The very high 
price of grain tempted every farmer to ſend as much grain as poſſible 


to market: it could not be made ſit for the market . the aſſiſtance 


of the labourer; and the high demand for labour would have increaſed, to 


the induſtrious labourer, the price of taſk-work, (threſhing is generally 
taſk-work ;) but as by this ſyſtem the wants of the labourer were ſupplied 
without exertion, I believe a calculation might be made of the quantity 
of grain withheld from the market by the want of threſhers.. _ 
I have thus ſtated a few obſervations on the effects of this paper, or 
rather of the principles which directed it's publication. If the effects of 
thoſe principles had been beneficial to the labourer and juſt to the em- 
-ployer, I ſhould have regarded them as the reſult of natural equity, and 


not have conſidered whether they were agreeable to that written ſyſtem of 
-proviſion for the Poor as contained in the 43 Eliz. g. 2. but when they are 
found ruinous and deſtructive, I have recourſe to the ſtatutes to ſee if the 
evils complained of could be remedied by their abrogation. From the lan- 
guage of the various Statutes concerning the Poor, which paſſed during 
. the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and which, being in hari materid. explain 


each other, either in matter of law, or Muftrate each other in matter of 


fact, it may fairly be implied to prove that the relief of the able- died 
Poor, with or without families, was no part of the n ſyſtem of the 


1 | 
The 3 W. & M. c. 11.4 11. n this idea : which is put 


out of doubt by the preamble to Stat. 8 and 9 Will. 3. c. 30. f 2. 


: 70 the end that the money raiſed be only for the — of fuch as are as well impotent as 
Had 
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Had relief of the able-bodied- Poor been in the contemplation of the 
framers of the 4.3d Eliz. or had it been expected that the Rates would 
have been that enormous tax on the landed property which they now 
are, the clauſe, which directs the aſſeſſment to be made by the overſeers, 
would not have been ſo looſely. worded as to leave it a matter of doubt 
whether perſona] property ſhould or ſhould not be rated. | F 
The Poor Laws, as delivered by the Statute 43 Eliz. c. 2. and the 
preceding Statutes, appear to have had two objects in view, 1. the relief 
of the impotent Poor; and, 2. the employment of the able-bodied and 
idle. In conſidering the firſt diviſion of the ſyſtem, we enter on an in- 
veſtigation connected with the niceſt principles of juriſprudence. Whe- 
ther compulſive charity can be juſtified ; or whether the refinements 
of morality can be enforced by the ſanction of poſitive law, are queſtions 
which admit of conſiderable doubt. A diſtinction is juſtly made by 
Monteſquieu, between the duties of religion, the infringements of which 
are puniſhable only in a future world, and the moral duties, which are 
(if I may uſe the expreſſion,) more tangible in this, or more amenable 
to human laws. But, whatever may have been the intention of the 
Legiſlature with reſpect to the enforcement of that moral, and (as de- 
ſcribed in the New Teſtament) that divine charity, the overt act, which 
conſiſts in the giving alms, was the only part of it that could be en- 
forced. The impraclicability of compelling this charity according to 
every man's ability, 1s the only reaſon why perſonal property is not 
aſſeſſed : the preſumption of the Law is, that it ſhould be aſſeſſed. This 
impracticability is a material argument againſt the whole of the ſyſtem ; 
but the wealth.and the humanity of this nation would never "have 
ſuffered this queſtion to have been agitated, if the execution of this part 
of the Poor Laws had been as confined as it's deſign. It is not preciſely 
known how ſoon after the promvlgation of the Poor Laws the two parts 
of the ſyſtem were blended; but it may be ſuſpected that the evil had 
grown to ſome enormity when it became neceſſary that the ſettlement of 
Paupers ſhould be aſcertained with accuracy and preciſion. But if the 
firſt part was objectionable on grounds of more recondite law, the ſecond 
part proceeded upon the "Mi exiſtence of facts in political economy, 
which was doubtful at the time, but which experience has ſince proved 
to be miſtaken, The franiers of the Poor: Laws conceived that the 
Vor. I. 41 ͤ gt OS, n 
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capital of individuals was inadequate to the employment of the labouring 


Poor of the kingdom, and that it was neceſſary to provide a public 
ſtock for their employment. This miſtake was then more excuſable, 


becauſe, ſince that time, and even to the preſent, moſt of the theoretic 
ſyſtems for the employment and maintenance of the Poor have proceeded 
on the ſame; or ſimilar, principles. It is a moſt ſatisfactory circumſtance, 
however - irreconcilable with the deductions of viſionary ſpeculatiſts, 
to have the proofs of this miſtake in our poſſeſſion ; to ſhew that the 
capital ſtock of the Public cannot enter into competition with the capital, 


and weli-exerted induſtry, of individuals; and that the Poor, even when 


working in public eſtabliſhments for little or no wages, cannot earn 
fufficient for their own ſupport. In gaols, every thing is in favour of 
public capital with reſpect to health and ſtrength, in deep with 
the ififirm Poor of a work-houſe : but, (as it is juſtly obſerved by Sir 


George Paul, in his Addreſs to the Magiſtrates of the- county of Glou- 


ceſter,) © the working by machine in almoſt every branch of hard 
labour, that requires no ſkill, has ſo completely undervalued ſuch work 
by hand,” (and the fame remark will apply to various. kinds of work 
which require conſiderable ſkill,) that the public expectation ſhould 
not be raiſed too * relative to the hroductive neee of forced 
labour. 

+ By the blending theſe two ſyſtems in practice, a kind of glare, which 
Jl the- truth, has been thrown upon work-houſes and houſes of 
induſtry, where, I am induced to believe, from experience and actual 
obſervation, the ſaving ariſes from the decreaſed expence, in accommo- 
dations, which takes place in conſequence of a number of Poor being 
collected together. The advantages, therefore, are only negative; and 


ſo far, and no farther, have they merit. This is the merit of the 
public kitchen of Munich, and of the enen nnen, of 


Shrewſbury. - 0 

If a ſyſtem of national maintenance of the 1 ond ene, has 
falled. or been perverted, we have ſurely ſome reaſon to heſitate on the 
adoption of a ſyſtem of national education, which is founded on one of 
the principles of the Poor Law. Mr. Pitt is too good a political econo- 
miſt, not to know that the waſte of capital is a national, as well as an 
„ loſs; and he muſt look forward to this national loſs, when 


10 national 
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national education is made a part of the law of the land. The maxim 
pas trop gouverner, was never more fully illuſtrated than in the re- 
view of the ſyſtem of the Poor Laws. A ſmall attention to the practice 
of miniſterial powers will convince us of the caution with which they 
ſhould be delegated ; and of the difficulty, (I had almoſt faid the imprac- 
ticability,) of laying down any regulations of poſitive law, for the relief 
and inſtruction of the Poor, which ſhall not degenerate into abuſe. 

The Poor ſhould not be deceived: the beſt relief they can receive 
muſt come from themſelves. Were the Rates once limited, the price 
of labour would neceſſarily advance. To expend what labour actually 
produces, in the molt beneficial manner for the labourer, depends en- 
tirely on good management and economy, 

„This economy in all caſes is the more to be urged, becauſe the dif- 
e ference in comforts of the ſame families, at the ſame expence, well or 
ill conducted, is greater often than that of different families at diffe- 
* rent expences. There is more difference, comparatively, in the mode 
* of living from economy, than from income; the deficiency in income 
may poſſibly be made up by increaſe of work or wages; but the want 
of economy is irremediable, and the leaſt income in queſtion 205 it, 
vill do more than the greateſt without it. No maſter can in the firſt 
place afford wages; next, no overſeer can make allowance; laſtly, 
no magiſtrate can order relief, enough, on any calculation but that of 
their being ſeverally well managed. If the Poor do not prudently 
* ſerve themſelves, none can effectually aſſiſt them; if they are not their 
On friends, none can ſufficiently befriend them: the idle in procur- 
ing, or the waſteful in uſing, the means of ſubſiſtence, have neither 
merit in themſelves to deſerve, nor have others power to grant them, 
that ſupply, which is alone due, and can be alone afforded, to the 
< honeſt, induſtrious, and prudent, It highly then intereſts all conver- 


« fant with the Poor, who ought to be literally all, and it is hoped are 


* moſt, to conſult and co-operate with them in the practice of economy; 
it is far more uſeful to teach them to prac th or to ob a littlez 
than to give them much more 405 
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Tue ſingular economy and good management which are to be ound 

1 Quakers, are highly deferving: of general imitation: it may, 
however, be doubted, whether the accounts which are uſually given re- 
ſpecting the Poor, that are to be found among this reſpectable order, are 
altogether correct. Dr. Lettſom, in his Memoirs of Dr. Fothergill *, 
—_ ; obſerves, that what is familiar and near us excites little ſcrutiny or 
| | * inveſtigation ; but the time may come, when a wiſe Legiſlator. may 
deſeend to enquire, by what medium a Whole ſociety, in both the old 

and new world, is made to'think and act with uniformity for upwards 

: «of a century by what polity, without emolument from Govern- 
ment, they have become the only people on earth free from poverty; 
* by what economy they have. thus prevented beggary and want among 

£ any. 8 _ e en . nation ita OE taxes for the 

4 eee 
The OE 1s antes W Ariking fig; * well Saks that 
attention and ' confideration.which-it: ſeems to ſolicit. It is to be re- 

etted, that this pleafing writer:did.not ſee fit to give his Readers ſome 
detail of that polity which he appears ſo juſtly to: admire, and which it 

is ſo much the intereſt of all. orders and claſſes to emulate. Much as it 

falls: witlün the ſcope of this Work to go into the diſcuſſion, data ſeem 

io be wanting for: it to all but the immediate members of the ſociety in 

queſtion. ; Quakers. only can know, or inform others With accuracy, 

how far it is, or is not, true, that there neither are, nor have been, any 
Quaker beggars; nor, what is neither leſs: extraordinary nor leſs com- 

mendable, any Parochial Poor, of their ſect. They, however, will for- 

give one, who, far from entertaining any ill-will towards their ſociety, 

bas a very ſincere reſpect for it yet: doubts, whether there may not be 

\ ſomething like a fallacy in the foregoing extract. There is reaſon 
to believe that the people of this ſociety advert, with great care and 

ſtrictneſs, to the moral conduct, as well as to the religious faith, of their 

members: and conſidering, with great proptiety, the want of induſtry, 
frugality, and economy, (thoſe inſtances of miſconduct which moſt 
generally lead to poverty, ) as the leaſt pardonable moral delinquencies, 

they rarely fail to check their weaker brethren 1 in their firſt deviations 
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ito idleneſs and extravagance, by admonitions of ſingular earneſtneſs 
and weight. If, after ſuch warning, the delinquents are incorrigible, 
and, continuing to be profligate, become alſo poor, they are then looked 
upon as irreclaimable offenders, unworthy-ot-being any longer regarded 
as Friends ; and fo, in the phraſcology of the Society, are read out, i. e. 
are expelled. Hence, there 1s reaſon to believe, that, though it may 
be true, that there are no Quaker beggars, nor any (Quakers who receive 
parochial aid, there may be, and no doubt are, many under both theſe 
deſcriptions, who have been Quakers. As, however, neither the mem- 
bers of the National Church, nor the people of the nation at large, have 
any ſuch coercive authority over diforderly perſons, to check them in 
their progreſs to ruin, they are forced, in ten thouſand inſtances, to ſee 
them | firſt become ſpendthrifts, and then Paupers. And, having no 
power of rejection, any more than they have of reſtraint, like thie net 
thrown. into. the ſea, they muſt needs receive all who offer; and, among 
others, no doubt, ſometimes reprobate Quakers. f Te | 
Still, however, the caſe does not ceaſe to be extraordinary ; and, as 
ſuch, it ſtill merits conſideration. 8 For, admitting the fact to be as 
it is here ſuggeſted, that the Quakers really have not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
any Poor among them, the means they take to prevent it, ſhew very 
clearly; that they conſider the want of induſtry, and the want of fruga- 
lity, not only as the natural fore-runners, but as the general Fables, of 
poverty. The inſtruction, therefore, conveyed to us by this ſtriking 
fact, is, that, inſtead of exerting ourſelves, as hitherto has been the caſe, 
only to relieve indigence and diſtreſs, however produced, it might not be 
beneath legiſlative wiſdom to emulate the better policy of this prudent 
ſect, and, if poſſible, fall on ways and means to prevent them. | 1 
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I the merit of political inſtitutions 18 to be appreciated from ancient 
precedent, and long practice, there are, perbaps, few ſocial contrivan- 
ces, which have a better claim, on this account, to approbation and ſup — 
port, than thoſe ſimple eſtabliſhments called Benefit Clubs, or F. "icndly 
Societies, whoſe object is to exemplify one of the wiſeſt political max- 
ims, © that, by an aſſociation of the many, the few may be affiſted ;” and 
to promote the moſt laudable of charities,—that of ſecuring to the in- 
duſtrious, from the ſurplus, or a part of the ſurplus, of theire earnings, an 
equivalent reſource during their incapacity to labour. Theſe. uleful 
aſſociations, if their vanity could be flattered, (as is too commonly the 
caſe with nations themſelves,) by marks of antiquity, might eaſily trace 
their origin to the earlieſt periods of the Engliſh hiſtory : for that thoſe 
writers are miſtaken, who ſuppoſe that the ATE, 8 of gilds, or fra- 
ternities, (Which, p oſſeſſing a ſtronger tincture of religion, were in 
many other teſpeck ſimilar to the modem clubs,) was ſubſequent to the 
Congueſt is evident from ſeveral curious Saxon deeds, (now preſerved 
in the Muſeums) which Dr. Hiekes has tranſcribed and inſerted 1 in his 
learned work on Northern Literature. 

There is ſuch an extraordinary coincidence between the rude ſimpli- 
city which pervades the ordinances of two of the Saxon Gilds, and ſome 
of the modern Friendly Societies, that, I perſuade myſelf, a tranſla- 
tion from the Saxon copies, in Dr, Hickes's Theſaurus, wall not be un» 
acceptable to the Reader, 


F #235 NG EE — of Commerce, i. 1323 and Madox' s Firma Burgi, c. i. { . 
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In this writing is contained an account of an inſtitution eſtabliſhed: 


by the members of the Society (Gilde) of Noblemen in Cambridge. 
* 1, It is ordained, that all the members ſhall twear by the Holy Re- 
„ 1;ques ?, that they will be faithful to each of their fellow members, as. 
well in religious as in worldly matters; and that,” (in all diſputes,), 
they will always take part with him that has juſtice on his fide. 
* When any member ſhall die, he thall be carried by the whole ſo- 
« ciety to whatever place of interment he ſhall have choſen: and who- 


ce ever ſhall not come to aſſiſt in bearing him, ſhall forfeit a ſextarium of | 


| 7 honey; the ſociety making up the reſt of the expence, and furniſhing 
each his quota towards the funeral entertainment; as alſo two-pence 
for charitable purpoſes ; out of which, as much as is meet and conve- 
* nient, is to be beſtowed upon the church of St. Etheldred. 
When any member ſhall ſtand in need of aſſiſtance from his fellow 
members, notice thereof ſhall be given to the reeve or warden * who. 
« dwells the neareſt to that member, unleſs that member be his imme- 
< diate neighbour *: and the warden, if he neglect giving him relief, 
„ ſhall forfeit one pound. In like manner, if the Preſident of the ſo- 
« ciety ſhall neglect coming to his affiſtance, he ſhall forfeit one pounds, 
* unleſs he be detained either by the buſineſs of his lord, or by ſickneſs. 
. _ * Tf any one ſhall take away the life of a member, his reparatory fine 
& ſhall not exceed eight pounds: but if he obſtinately refuſe to make 
& reparation,. then he ſhall be proſecuted * by, and at the expence of, 
&« the whole ſociety ; and if any individual undertake the proſecution, 
then each of the reſt ſhall bear an equal ſhare of the expences. If, 
« howeyck, 9 who. is poor, kill any one, and e Werne muſt 


See Hickes s Theſaurus, 1ſt vol. Diſſert. Epiſt. 20; and Bibl. Cott. Tib. E. fol. 75. 


Probably of their tutelary Saint. Eyery Gild was denominated from ſome favourite Saint. 
or Feſtival: as St. George's Gild; Trinity Gild; Holy Croſs Gild, &c. See Op Warw.. 


Led. 122, and 522, 
'3'Officers (I ſuppoſe,) of the Society, ſubordinate to the Preſident. 


_ + Becauſe in this caſe the warden might be preſumed to be acquainted, (without notice,) 


that violence was offered to his next-door neighbour. ' 


An Anglo-Saxon pound contained as much ſilver as is now coined into (2. 16s, 36: ſtert: 6 


See Folkes's Tables of Ancient Coins, and Clarke on Coins, 199. 
"= Theſe proſecutions, it is probable, were e Literally carried on by force and arms. 


be 
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be made, then, if the deceaſed was worth 1200 ſhillings, each mem- 
« ber of the ſociety ſhall contribute half a mark; but _ 'the deceaſed 
* was a hind, each member ſhall contribute two ore * if a Welth- 
„man, only one. If any member ſhall take away the life af another 
member, he thall make reparation to the relations of the deceaſed; 
* and, beſides, make atonement for his fellow member by a fine of 
1 eight pounds, or loſe his right of fellowſhip in the ſociety. And if 
< any member, excepting Wt in the preſence of the king, or of a biſhop 
or ealderman, ſhall eat or drink with him that hath kalt away the 
life of his fellow member, he ſhall forfeit one pound, unleſs he can 
prove by the evidence of two em that he did not 
„Know the perſon. | 0 

* If any. member ſhall treat another member in an abuſive manner, 
or Tall him names *, he ſhall forfeit a quart of honey; and if he ſhall 
be abuſive to any other perſon that is not a member, he ſhall likewiſe 
< forfeit a quart .of honey *, unleſs he can clear himſelf Fin the evi- 
# dence of two witneſſes-upon-oath. 

If any knight (i. e. ſervant at arms,) ſhall draw his ſword, his 
Jord ſhatf forfeit one pound, which he may by every pofſible means 
recover from the offender, and which the whole ſociety ſhall aſſiſt 
„him in the recovery of. And if one knight ſhall wound another, the 


„ wounded perſon's lord, in concert with the whole ſociety, ſhall. 


* avenge the wrong, and proſecute the offender to death. 


A mark was two-thirds of a Saxon pound; and equal, in weight of ſilver, to about 
14 1. 178. 9d. of our preſent money. See Henry's Hiſt. of Gr. Br. 8vo. iv. 259. . 
> An ora was one-eighth part of a mark; and nearly equal 1 in weight to 48. 874. of our 


preſent money. Id. 265. 


80, in the Weaver's Company at Newcaſtle, a member was fined 6s. 8d. for calling a 
brother Scot,” or © manſworn.” See Brand's Hiſt. of Nec. ii. 3 39. 

+ Honey was an article that would keep, and therefore very proper for a fine: it was pro- 
bably uſed for metheglin; or in ſome other way, for the feaſts of the ſociety. In one of the 
fraternities at Newcaſtle, it was ordered that the corpſe of every brother, who during his 
life-time had paid his month-pence, ſhould be preceded to church, at his burial, by the 
common lights of the ſociety : funeral honours were in like manner paid to members' wives. 
The wax and oil, which were given by new members, on their admiſſion, were, no doubt, 
"for the uſe of the ſociety, in theſe, and other, e Brand's Hiſt. of New. li, 226. 
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_* A knight, for way-laying any man, ſhall forfeit a ſextarium of honey 
and if he ſet any trap or ſnare for him, the penalty ſhall be the ſame, 

If any member, being at a diſtance from home, ſhall die, or fall ſick, 
his fellow members ſhall ſend to fetch him, and convey him, either 


« alive or dead, to whatever place he may have wiſhed, or be liable to 


the ſtated penalty: but if any member ſhall die at home, every mem- 
ber who ſhall not go to fetch his corpſe, and every member who 
„ ſhall abſeut himſelf from his obſequies, ſhall forfeit a ſextarium of 
honey.“ 


The rules of the other Society, noticed by Hickes, are as follows : 


„This meeting is held, in the city of Exeter, for the ſake of God and 
* our own ſouls, that we may make ſuch ordinances as tend to our wel- 
« fare and ſecurity, as well in this life, as in that future ſtate which 
« we with to enjoy in the preſence of God, our Judge. Being, therefore, 
here aſſembled together, we have decreed, 

That three ſtated meetings ſhall be held every year: the firſt on the 
„ feſtival of St, Michael the Archangel; the ſecond on the feſtival of 
« St, Mary, next following the Winter Solſtice; and the third on the 
« feſtival of All Saints, which is celebrated after Eaſter. 

That, at each meeting, every member ſhall contribute two ſextaria 
« of barley-meal *, and every knight one, together with his ome of 
« honey. 

«© That, at each of theſe meetings, a prieſt ſhall ſing two maſſes ; the 
<« one for living, and the other for departed members. [Exory lay brother 
„ ſhall likewiſe ſing two pſalms; the one for living, and the other for 
* departed members. Every one ſhall, moreover, in his turn, procure 
ix maſſes and fix pſalms to be ſung at his own proper expence. 
That when any member is about to go abroad, each of his fellow 
% members ſhall contribute enn and, if any member's houſe n 
have been burnt, one penny“. 

That if any one ſhall negle& the ſtated times of td. for the 
4 firſt neglect, he ſhall be at the expence of three maſſes; for the ſe- 


Oealcer (i. e. of meal 9 Hickes tranſlates by the Latin word * | 
2 The Saxon penny was the twentieth part of an ora. See Henry's Hiſt, of G. B. iv. 269. 


Vor. I. | CRE | ens. 
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«cond, of five; and if, after being warned of the conſequence, he ſhall 
« abſent bir {elf a third time, he ſhall not be excuſed, unleſs he has been 
„ hindered either by fiekneſs, or by the buſineſs of his lord. 
4 That if any one ſhould by chance neglect the ſtated time of meet- 
* ing, his quota of regular contribution ſhall be doubled. 
* That if any inwinber ſhall treat another member in an abuſive 
“ manner, his reparatory fine ſhall be thirty pence. 

e And finally, we beteech every member, for God's fake, to obſerve 
« thoſe things which are ordained in this Society, in every thing, as we 

have ordained them. And may God help us to. obſerve them“! 


From thefe curious deeds, it would appear, that Gilds were originally 
inſtituted by the mutual agreement of friends and neighbours, and had 
no further object than the relief of the brethren in times of diſtreſs, and 
perhaps the protection of the aſſociated members againſt the lawleſs 
attacks of powerful neighbours. Some pions offices, however, were the 
never- failing concomitants of theſe inſtitutions. After the Conqueſt, 
Gilds were eſtabliſhed for the exprefs promotion of religion, charity, or 
trade: and it is from theſe fraternities, ſimple as they may originally 
have been, that the various companies and city corporations in this 
kingdom are derived. . They were uſually founded by licence from 
the king, and ſupported either by ſpeciſic contributions from the mem- 
bers in money or goods, or by lands aſſigned to them by the founder“. 
The rules of ſeveral of theſe inſtitutions are preferved; and ſome of theni 
might, I think, be adopted, with advantage, in Friendly Societies. 
Among others, the following ordinances of St. Catherine's Gild at 
Coventry, (founded in the reign of Edward the Third, ) are well de- 
ſerving the attention of village legiſlators. They are cited at length by 
Dugdale, who ſpeaks of them as very memorable, and manifeſting | 
4 the decent nt, ceremony, nn. n and amity of 
6 thoſe times FT (1415 


x IEA Theſaurus i. Dif Epiſt. 22. and Bibl. Cott. Tib. E. 5. fol. 76. See likewiſe 
Bibl. Cott. Titus, D. | 


= „ * Blomefiel's Norf. iii. 494. 3 Dugd. Warw. 125. 
=— 4 Blomef. Norf. ii Hi. 494. See, likewiſe, Dale ; Dover Court ; : and Newton' 8 Maidſtone, 


IH 
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If a member ſuffer from fire, water, robbery, or other calamity, the 
Gild is to lend him a ſum of money without intereſt. 
If ſick or infirm through old age, he is to be ſupported by his Gild 


according to his condition. 


No one notorious for felony, homicide, lechery, gaming, ſorcery, or 


hereſy, is to be admitted. — 

If a member falls into bad courſes, he is s firſt to be admoniſhed; and 
if found to be incorrigible, he is to be expelled. 

Thoſe who die poor, and cannot afford themſelves burial, are to be 
buried at the charge of the Gild. | 

The chaplain is not to frequent common taverns. 

The maſter of the Gild was uſually the perſon who had been mayor 
of Coventry the year before. He ſeems to have been the treaſurer ; as 
he ſwore to pay arrears on quitting office, and to inſpect the tenements 


of the Society. 


Maſs was ſaid every day; and there were four ſolemnities, (or feaſts,) 


every year. 


The Gilds ſeem to have been encouraged by ins of rank. The 
Earl and Counteſs of Northumberland, and their eldeſt ſon, were mem- 
bers of St. Chriſtopher's Gild at Vork; and paid annually, each, 6s. 8d. 
They each received yearly from the Gild two yards of cloth ": but 
whether this was an article uſually allowed to the members of ſuch 
Societies, or whether it was merely a compliment to a 2 of high 
diſtinction, I cannot pretend to determine. 

The ancient aſſociations, whether diſtinguiſhed by the name of Gild, 
R Myſtery, Company, or Brotherhood, ſeem to have been no 


leſs addicted to feaſting and conviviality than the modern village clubs. | 


They generally aſſembled once a year for the purpoſe of acting ſome 
interlude or pageant. There is a curious account, in the Liber Niger“, 
of the anniverſaty feaſt of the Gild of the Holy Croſs at Abingdon; Fn 
which Blomefield probably took the following account, which he has 
E wn; of chat feſtival. He ae, the * Fraternity held their feaſt 


: North. Hou. Book, 347+, They alſo Paid 38. 140. each yearly t to a brigherkiead at 
Rnareſborough. Ibid. | 
Edit. by Hearne, p. 598. 


4G 2 : + yearly, 
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* BY nts on the third of May, the Invention of the Holy Cres and 


s | * Blomef. Norf. iii. 494. — By 37 H. 8. c. 4. See likewiſe 1 E. 6. c. 14. 
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* then they uſed to have 12 prieſts to ſing a dirige, for which they had 
given them four - pence a- piece; they had alſo 12 minſtrels, who had 
« 25. 3d. befides their dyet and horſe-meat. At one of theſe feaſts, 23 
* of Hen. 6th. they had 6 calves, valued at 2s. 2d. a piece; 16 lambs, 
« 124. a piece; 80 capons, 3d. a piece; 80 geele, 2d. 06. a piece; 800 
« eggs, which coſt 5d. the hundred; and many marrow-bones, creame, 
and floure, beſides what theyre ſervants and others brought. in; and 
« pageants, plays, and may-games, to captivate the ſenſes of the zealous 
e beholders, and to allure the people to the greater liberality; (for they 
« did not make their feaſts without profit ; for thoſe that ſut at dyner paid 
„one rate, and thoſe that food pay'd another.) Theſe. plays were 
< hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament ; the perſons therein men- 
« tioned being brought upon the ſtage, whom the poet, according to 
his fancy, brings in, talking to one another. A ſpecimen of one of 
i theſe plays, called Corus Chriſti, may be ſeen in Stephen's Additions 
« to the Monaſticon. Theſe Gilds alſo gave annual charity; ſtipends. 
eto poor perſons - found beds, and entertainments, for poor people that 
« were ſtrangers; and had people to keep and tend the ſaid beds; and 
« did other 8 of charity _ fo 

As the Gilds were more or leſs connected with eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 


ments, and were uſually enabled, by licence from the Crown, to purchaſe 


and receive gifts of lands, they inſenſibly acquired ſuch extenſive poſ- 
ſeſſions, as to be thought worthy of being included in the plunder which 
the avarice of Henry the Eighth attempted to juſtify under the ſpecious 
name. of reformation; and accordingly, by an Act paſſed in 1545*, all 
gilds, hoſpitals, patentees, or brotherhoods, were diſſolved, and their 


lands. veſted in the king. 


Notwithſtanding this onjuſtifiale confiſcation of property, which in 
many inſtances-was excluſively, and in all, (in which Gilds were con-- 
cerned,) was more or leſs, appropriated to the purpoſes: of: charity, it 
would ſeem, that the convenience of individuals would not permit the 
entire extinction of inſtitutions ſo much calculated for mutual benefit ; 


and though, perhaps, ſome of thoſe fraternities, which were not endowed: 


with: 
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with lands, but were ſupported merely by the ſubſcriptions of the mem- 
bers, were ſeized on for the little perſonal property which they poſſeſſed, 

there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that private affociations', on a more 
contracted ſcale than the ancient Gilds, which were patronized by Noble- 
men, and continued to exiſt in various parts of the kingdom. Mr. 
Blomefield, in his Hiſtory of Norfolk, notices a Gild which was erected 
in 1628, at Atleburgh in that county, and at which, on Midſummer- 
day 1630, above 2000 of the country folks were hoſpitably enter- 
tained*, That many of theſe Societies, even after the confiſcation of 
their lands at the diſſolution, continued their ſtated meetings in the 
common room, or hall, for the purpoſes either of charity, or of convivi- 
ality, 1s extremely probable. "The above-mentioned. Author informs us, 
that the furniture of a Gild, (in a village in Norfolk,) whoſe lands had 
been ſeized by Henry the Eighth, remained in their hall till 1650, 

when 1t was ruined, and the utenſils belonging to it were fold : they 
conſiſted of 30 lb. of pewter veſſels, 92 1b. of lead; four ſpits, that 
weighed 1691b..; a metal pot, that weighed 44 lb; two pots of braſs, of 
891b.; and a braſs pan, of glb. © A plain proof,” Mr. Blomefield 
adds, © of the. jolly doings at theſe Gilds. But as the Poor of the pariſh 
« always were partakers with them, I much queſtion, whether their 
revenues were not better ſpent then, than they have been ſince 
they were rapaciouſly ſeized from the pariſhes to which they of right 
« en, * 


r Of the many private aſſociations, in country places, which aſſembled merely for con- 
viviality and mutual aſſiſtance, without thinking it neceſſary to ſolicit the King for a licence 
of incorporation, the Reader will find an account in many parts of Blomefield's Hiſtory of 
Norfolk. In corporate towns, however, the ancient Gilds, having in the courſe of time ob- 
/ tained excluſive privileges, were jealous of all new, however harmleſs, inſtitutions. Dugdale, 
in his Account of Coventry, obſerves, that, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, © the young 

« people, viz. journeymen of ſeveral trades, obſerving what merry-meetings and feaſts their 
« maſters had, by being of thoſe fraternities, and that they themſelves wanted the like pleaſure,, 
« did, of their own accord, aſſemble together in ſeveral places of the city, which occaſioned: 
« the Mayor and his Brethren to complain thereof to the King ; alledging, that the ſaid jour- 
> «'neymen, in theſe their unlawful. meetings,. called themſelves St. George his Gild,. to the 
intent that they might maintain and abet one another in quarrels, &c. had made choyce 
4 of a Maſter, &c. to the prejudice of the other Gilds, &c.” Warw. 125. 

2 Blomef. Norf. i. 362. ' © Blomef..Norf. iii. 185. Zi 

io : It 
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It is 1 that the little Parochial Gilds were ſometimes 


« ſo poor, that they could not afford to have a room of their own, 


but met at the members' houſes. In general, however, they 


were in a better condition, and poſſeſſed or hired a houſe near the 


ce the church, which was called the Guild-hall, or Church-houſe. This 
<« ſituation,” Sir John Cullum adds, was convenient for them, as 
< their buſineſs was to pray, as well as eat. They ſeem to have been 
very convenient inſtruments for the diſtribution of charity before the 
eſtabliſhment of a Poor's Rate; and uſually employed no inconſiderable 


portion of their revenues (which were in ſome inſtances extremely 


{canty,) in relieving indigent pariſhioners, and treating poor ſtrangers 
with hoſpitality. Their feaſts, however, it is juſtly obſerved, © ended 
frequently in a manner not very conſiſtent with their beginning*.” 

Nor were the Gild-halls, of which veſtiges may be found in many of 
our moſt inſignificant villages, excluſively appropriated to thoſe feſtivities 
which were ſolemnized there, at the expence, and under the patronage, 


af the Gilds. As moſt of theſe common halls were well provided with 


all kinds of houſhold utenſils, and more eſpecially with thoſe requiſite 
for culinary purpoſes, it was not uncommon for the inhabitants of a 
village, upon weddings and chriſtenings, which they conſidered as public 


oOccaſions that at leaſt juſtified, if they did not call for, feſtivity and 


merriment, to hold their feaſt at the Gild-hall : and I have very little 


doubt but that theſe public meetings often promoted many laudable 


acts of charity. The cuſtom of a general feaſting at weddings and 
chriſtenings is ſtill continued in many villages, in Scotland, in Wales, 
and in Cumberland; diſtricts, which, as the refinements of legiſlation 
and manners are ſlow in reaching them, are moſt likely to hibit 

veſtiges of cuſtoms deduced from remote antiquity, or founded on the 
ſimple dictates of nature: and indeed it is not fingular, that marriages, 
births, chriſtenings, houſe-warmings, &c. ſhould be occaſions in which 
people of all claſſes and all deſcriptions think it right to rejoice and 
make merry. In many parts of theſe diſtricts of Great Britain, as well 
as in Sweden and Denmark, all ſuch inſtitutions, now: rendered vene- 
rable by long uſe, are religiouſly obſerved. It would be deemed ominous, : 


» Cullum's Hawſted, p 20. g lam Hawftd,p 21. 
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if not impious, to be married, have a child born, &c. without ſomething 
of a feaſt. And long may the cuſtom laſt: for it neither leads to 
drunkenneſs and riot, nor is it coſtly; as, alas! is ſo commonly the 
caſe in convivial meetings in more favoured regions. On all theſe oc- 
caſions, the greateſt part of the proviſions is contributed by the neigh- 
bourhood ; Swe furniſhing the wheaten flour for the paſtry; others, 
barley or oats for bread and cakes; ſome, poultry for pies; ſome, milk 
for the frumenty ; ſome, eggs ; ſome, bacon ; and ſome, butter ; and, in 
ſhort, every article neceſſary for a plentiful repaſt. Every neighbour, how 
high or low ſoever, makes it a point to contribute ſomething. At a 
daubing, (which is the erection of an houſe of clay,) or at a bride-wain, 
(which is the carrying of a bride home,) in Cumberland, many hundreds 
of perſons. are thus brought together; and as it is the cuſtom alſo, in 
the latter inſtance, to make preſents of money, one, or even two, hun- 
dred pounds are ſaid to have, ſometimes, been collected. A deſerving 
young couple are thus, by a public and unequivocal teftimony of the 


good- will of thoſe who beſt know them, encouraged to perſevere in the 


paths of propriety ; and are alſo enabled to begin the world with ſome 
advantage. The birth of a child alſo, inſtead of being thought or ſpoken. 
of as bringing on the parents new and heavy burthens, is thus rendered, 
as no doubt it always ought to be, a comfort and a bleſſing ; and, in 


every ſenſe, an occaſion of rejoicing. I own I cannot figure to myſelf 


a more pleaſing, or a more rational, way of rendering ſociableneſs and 
mirth ſubſervient to prudence and virtue. In doing a deed of charity, 
motives of benevolence, as well as delicacy, ſuggeſt the propriety of it's 
being done, not by directly furniſhing the money that may be wanted on 
the occaſion, but by leading and enabling the object, who wants relief, 
to relieve himſelf. And the true principle of national interference with 
reſpect to the Poor, and, (as it might, perhaps, be added,) the only one 
that is juſtifiable 1 in the eye either 55 reaſon or religion, is, by no means 
to think of maintgining the Poor as a nation, or a public, or even to 
contribute largely, as is now the cafe, towards their maintenance; 


but to enable them to maintain themſelves. This principle is clearly | 


recognized and proved to be not only perfectly practicable, but popular 
alſo, in the inſtitution of Friendly Societies; and in it's degree it is alſo 


n by the ſimple, but ſignificant, cuſtom above noticed, and of 
Which. 
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_ which the Reader will find an inſtance 4 in my account of the pariſh of 
*Cummwhitton' 4 | 9 
Since the commencement of the preſent century, Friendly Societies 
have been gradually extended to moſt parts of Great Britain'. In the 
North of England, inſtances may be found, of Clubs of this kind, which 
have exiſted above an hundred years. Their utility has, at length, been 
ſo fully recognized, that various benevolent writers, within the laſt fifty 
years, have ſuggeſted ſchemes for extending their operation to every 
village in the kingdom. Mr. Alcock, in his Obſervations on the Poor 
Laws, publiſhed in 1752, mentions ſeveral confraternities of this kind, 
conſiſting of tradeſmen and manufacturers, particularly in the Weſt of 
England*. In 1786, Mr. Acland publiſhed a plan for rendering the 
[Poor independent by contributions founded on the baſis of Friendly 
Societies; but, as hath already been obferved?, his ſchemes appear to be 
ill calculated to effect this laudable purpoſe. It was part of Mr. Gil- 
bert's original plan, to encourage Friendly Societies by occaſional relief 
from the pariſh fund. For this purpoſe, he propoſed to enact, that, in 
all caſes where Friendly Clubs or Societies had been eſtabliſhed, under 
ſuch rules, orders, and regulations, as ſhould be approved by the county 
committee; after they have been tranſmitted to them by the preſident, 
amaſter, ſteward, or other perſon who ſhould then be at the head of ſuch 
= club or ſociety, the county committee (to be appointed by his Act,) ſhould 
OM bave power to order ſuch ſum as they ſhould think proper, not ex- 
= n one ſhilling a week, to be paid to every poor perſon who ſhould 


: See the Second Volume, p. 74. : 


2 The Reader will find much (though perhaps not ſufficiently detailed,) 1 in 
the Statiſtical Account of Scotland, relative to Friendly Societies. It is pleaſing to think, that 
theſe beneficial eſtabliſhments are increaſing in number very faſt in North Britain. They 
are ſaid to be of great ſervice in preventing labourers and working manufacturers from be- 
coming a burthen to the Public; which the indigent 1 in Scotland certainly are, though, in 
general, they are not ſupported by a regular Poor's Rate. Some of the Scotch Clubs are very 
different from ours. At Galſton, in the county of Ayr, there is a Society for the relief of 
the Poor, which is conſtituted upon a very ſimple principle. It conſiſts of about 50 mem- 
bers: and is called the Penny or Halſpenny Society. It has no funds, which can be em- 
=» | | berzled ; but when a brother is confined to bed by ſickneſs, every member pays him a penny 
1 weekly; and if he is able to go about, but not to work, an CAS Statiſt, ACC. of 
— Scotland, ii. 82. P. 37. dee f. 382. 
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have contributed to the fund belonging to the Society whereof he had 
been a member, for years or more, ſo long as ſuch poor perſon 
ſhould, from ſickneſs, lameneſs, or other infirmities, by the rules of the 
ſaid Society, be entitled to a weekly allowance out of the fund of ſuch 
Society, over and above the allowance which he ſhould receive from 
the Society; and ſhould direct the ſame to be paid by their treaſurer, 
out of the caſual or contingent fund, arifing from a tax on dogs, Sun- 
day tolls, and fines, amercements, and recognizances taken and laid by 
Juſtices, of the Peace, or in courts of aflize, gaol delivery, or quarter 
ſeſſions, in each county. 

Hle likewiſe 1 as a further encouragement to Fr ieadly Socie- 
ties, that, as ſoon as any new Club or Society ſhould be eſtabliſhed, con- 
fiſting of one hundred members or .more, and the rules and orders 
TY, for the government of them ſhould be tranſmitted to, and ap- 
proved by, 1 county committee; they might direct their treaſurer to 
pay to the ſteward of every ſuch Society, any ſum they ſhould think fit, 
not exceeding , on having ſecurity given for the due application 
thereof, in ald of the benevolent purpoſes 'of ſuch Society. 

And in order to render the rules of Friendly Societies effective and 
compulſory on the members, he propoſed, that, after the rules were 
confirmed by one of his Majeſty's Judges of Aſſize, power ſhould be 
given by his Act, for the relief of the Poor, to the Preſident, or other 
neck at the head of a Friendly Societv, to enforce the payment of 
fines and penalties incurred by members for a breach of the rules ; and 
to recover from the treaſurer, or other perfon authorized to receive mo- 
ney for the uſe of the Society, all ſums due from them to the Society, 
by diſtreſs of ſale of the goods and chattels of the perſons fo indebted, 
by virtue of a warrant A, a Juſtice of the Peace, after the party had 
been ſummoned, and the debt duly proved; which ſummons and war- 
rant the Juſtice ſhould be authorized to grant. 

© The benevolent views of Mr. Gilbert have been melt provided for, 
in the Act which paſſed in 179 35 for the e of Friendly 
| Societies. 
33 Geo. 3 oh 51 This AQ eheuatly removed muy &ifculties which Friendly 8o- 


* were ſubject to, whenever they have choſen to avail themſelves of the benefits held' 
Vor. I. 4H | out 
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Societies. With regard, however, to promoting the eſtabliſhment of 
' . theſe uſeful inſtitutions by premiums, the Legiſlature has hitherto, (and 

in my humble opinion, very wiſely;) abſtained from creating a new 
branch of public expenditure, the extent of which could not poſſibly 
be foreſeen, and the neceſſity of which does not as yet ſeem to have 
been ſatisfactorily demonſtrated. Some Agricultural Societies, however, 


(and en that eſtabliſhed at Bath,) have given premiums to 
Clubs, 


out to them by the Legiſlature. Before this Act paſſed, it frequently happened, that the 
minority of a Club, (which by the rules was often competent to make laws,) expelled all the 
abſent members on ſlight pretences, in order to favour the views of ſome intereſted ale-houſe 
keeper. Perſons thus injured were left without the means of redreſs. The inability to ſue 
and be ſued, (which numerous bodies of men having one common intereſt often feel, but 
which I believe was not much felt by Friendly Societies, ) is alſo effectually removed; and 
the Clubs can now, if it ſhould be neceſſary, eaſily enforce payment from the officers to whom 
they have entruſted their funds. Another great and effential advantage conferred on ſuch 
of theſe inſtitutions as had their rules confirmed by the Juſtices, was the privilege of carrying 
on their 6ccupations and trades in the moſt convenient place, without being ſubject to be re- 
moved to their legal ſettlements. This encouragement, however, is ina great meaſure done 
away by the Act paſſed laſt year, (35 Geo. 3. c. 101.) for preventing the removal of poor 
perſons till they become actually chargeable. This Act, however, in order to-relieve the 
pariſh,” in which the party is allowed to refide, from incidental burthens, provides, (as the 
Friendly Society Act had done in the caſe of members of Societies who had taken the benefit 
of the Act,) that no perſon ſhall gain a ſettlement by notice, or by payment of Pariſh Rates 
for a tenement not being of the yearly value of ten pounds. . Theſe twelve laſt words are not in 
the Friendly Society Act. 


1 will here take the opportunity of remarking, that, as a long refidence under the 25 Geo.7. 
may preclude the poſſibility of aſcertaining the ſettlement when a perſon becomes charge- 
able, the eaſe of pariſhes would have been greatly promoted by the introduction of clauſes. 
ſimilar to the 19th, 20th, and 21ſt ſections in the Friendly Society Act; concerning which, 
the the Gentleman, who framed the Bill, makes the following judicious obſervations, i in a little 


pamphlet well worthy the attention of every Benefit Chub. He fays : 


« Various regulations and proviſions are introduced into the Act for the purpoſe of re- 
« heving the pariſh, in which the party ſhall be allowed to reſide, from any incidental bur- 
« thens ; | ſuch as, enabling the pariſh to aſcertain and fix the place of ſettlement to which 
« the party may be removed, when be ſhall become actually chargeable. It appears to have: 
u been the intention of the Legiſlature to have done this formerly in the caſe of ſoldiers and 
% mariners : examinations were allowed to be taken of the ſettlement of the party, which 
« became evidence in favour of the pariſh wherein he ſhould reſide, againſt the pariſh charged; 
——— — truth of 3 until the party 

23 | « ſhould 


* 
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Qlubs, which have been formed in conformity with the conditions they 
Preſcribe . If a premium were wanting, for any purpoſe connected with 
Friendly Societies, it would ſeem, that it might be judiciouſly applied, 
in forming a fund for the relief of members, during the interval be- 
tween their entrance into the Society, and admiſſion as a free member, 
which, in ſome Clubs, is three; in others two, years; (periods of pro- 
ſpeQtive advantage, much too remote to intereſt the general claſs of peo- 
ple, who are likely to become ſubſcribers ;) and in none, that I am ac- 
quainted with, leſs than one. ; | 
There are great objections to all compulſory ſchemes for erecting 
F riendly Societies : whatever benefit 1s intended the Poor, obliging 
them to ſubſcribe, is, in effect, taxing them; nor can I imagine a a 
verer tax, in the preſent confined tate of financial reſource, than a 
twenty-fourth, or thirty-ſixth, of a man's daily earnings, impoſed as a 
direct tax. It may be ſaid, -perhaps, that this cannot, with propriety, 
be conſidered as a tax; it is only forcing him to do, what, in many in- 
ſtances, he willingly does; to ſecure himſelf a comfortable maintenance 
through life. This is, however, an argument, which in ſome meaſure 
ſhews that coercion is unneceſſary. Why uſe force, when mutual 
convenience will probably make that palatable, which legiſlative direction 


hos ſhould be actually removed, when perhaps all other teſtimony might be loſt. This 32S 
c yenience is remedied by the preſent Act, as it requires that the pariſh charged with the ſet- 

« tlement of the party ſhall have immediate notice of the examination, ſo that the point may 

« be put in a train of inquiry, if it ſhall be neceſſary, whilſt complete evidence reſpecting it 

0c 22 be obtained on both ſides; ; and it ſcems that the only material alteration made by this 

« take place without the e removal of the individual whoſe ſettlement is in conteſt, and 

<« conſequently. at leſs expence-and 1 erer enee nz in all older Kn, with equal ads 

« yantages to the litigating parties.” . 

One of theſe conditions is ſo judicious, that it it is to UW wiſhed. a rule, of the fave 93 
were adopted in every Benefit Club, and more eſpecially i in thoſe eſtabliſhed in the metropolis: 
« that no Society ſhall be entitled to this premium, unleſs there be a clauſe inſerted in their 
« articles, that no part of their ſtock. ſhall. evex be laid out in the purchaſe of yvorTERY 
cc TICKETS, or in any. other way which may. riſque any part of their property in games of 
« chance.” Bath Papers, iti. 353. To this, I think, the following addition might be made 
with great propriety— and that every member ſhall be excluded, who ſhall be proved to 
« haye laid out any money in the purchaſe of Lottery tickets, or in any other way connected 
« with the Lottery, or any other game of chance, ſince his admittance into the Society.“ 


4H 2 may 
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S may render nauſeous? Few of us will be driven, but moſt of v us my be 
led. He muſt know little of human nature, who is ſurpriſed, that the 
Czar Peter's order to his ſubjects, to cut their beards, was received with 
diſſatisfaction; although it was nothing more than obliging them to be 
clean and comfortable; or that, notwithſtanding a law againſt long- 
pointed ſhoes, they ſhould remain in faſhion above three centuries. I 
moſt heartily concur in opinion with thoſe writers, who think that 
Clubs would be more beneficial, if the ſubſcribers contributed the whole 
of what they could ſpare from their weekly earnings to form a fund, 
from which they might receive a proportionable benefit, inſtead of pay- 
ing perhaps 18. a month to the box, and 2d. or 3d. more to be expended 
in ales: The queſtion, however, ſeems to be, whether, if they were 
| prohibited, (provided it were poflible,). from 'tippling in the ale-houſe 
on their club nights, they eould be prevailed on to ſabſcribe at all? 1 
do not think the practice of our anceſtors, the Germans, worthy of 
imitation; who ſelected the moments of conviviality as thoſe beſt fitted 
for important diſcuſſions :+ but I believe that the relaxation which a 
village meeting, or a city feaſt, is productive of, although not the pa- 
rent of virtue in general, is not unfavourable to the exertion of the firſt 
of Chriſtian duties, charity. Such at leaſt, in general, ſeems to be the 
opinion of Gentlemen, who conduct fubſcrigtions_ for charitable pur- 
poſes, in, this, great. metropolis... A collection at St. Paul's, or Bow 
Church, in the morning, generally falls ſhort of the ſum received after 
dinner at Merchant T allors“ Hall, or the London Tavern. 


There are other great objections to the compulſory ſyſtem. . Suppoſe 
' every.labourer is to-pay.athirty-ſixth part of his: earnings, how are they 

to be aſcertained? In moſt parts of England, work is now done by the 
Piece; 4 circumſtance, which renders it ez difficult to obtain. wack 

probable account of 6 1 aun fda 

Let any — — to Brome, to Sheffield, or Mancheſter, 
and aſk a journeyman-ma nufacturer What his labour produces, he will 
Au t, the uſual ak of \ N — are ſo much per week ; N and 
ſo much by the piece-Work; but that the annual or-weekly. earnings 
| . are eme hi — — eren be 
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fo explicit to the collector of his forced weekly contribution to a box- 
club. As to penalties for neglect, expulſion from the Society may be 
what he will with for : pecumary fines cannot operate on a man who 
has nothing; and, as to ſending him to the houſe of correction, this will 
ſtill more leſſen the ſtock of the Society. As to compelling the em- 
ployer to be anſwerable, this ſeems to be equally viſionary. A man will 
often work with fix different perſons in a week; ſometimes with ſever al 
even in a day. 

If the plan is confined to pariſhes; ſuppoſe a labouret goes from Mid- 
dleſex into Northumberland ; is the capital ſtock which employs him 
there to contribute towards the parochial fund in Middleſex? Such a 
transfer would not be effected without much difficulty and expence. 

Notwithſtanding theſe and other objections which might be pointed 
out againſt compulſory meaſures for providing relief for the Poor, the 
Legiſlature ſeems to have recognized the expediency of inſtitutions 
founded on ſuch principles in an Act (paſſed in 1757,) for the © relief 
“of the coal-heavers working upon the Thames; and for enabling 
e them to make a proviſion for ſuch of themſelves as ſhall be ſick, lame, 
« or paſt their labour; and for their widows and orphans . The 4th 
ſection of this Act, (which in many other reſpects ſeems to have been 
repygnant to the ſound principles of commercial policy,) 1s as follows : 


« Whereas many of the labourers now exercifing the bande of un- 
00 loading coal fhips and veſſels, have voluntarily agreed to ſet apart two 
„ ſhillings in the pound out of all their future earnings, to erect and 
* keep a perpetual fund, ſufficient to anſwer the extraordinary expences 
« that will neceſſarily attend the regulation hereby eſtabliſhed; and alſo | 
for enabling them to provide a competent ſubfiſtence for labourers that 
« ſhall fall ſick or lame, and for ſuch as ſhall be grown old and paſt 
« their labour, or be diſabled from working by any other unavoidable 
accident; and alfo for the ſupport of the widows and orphans of de- 
« ceaſed labourers ;' and a proviſion for the burial of their dead; which 
7 expences now generally fall heavy upon the pariſhes to which they 
« xeſpectiwely N be it therefore enacted by the ann 3 


= N r See 31 Geo. 2. C. 76. — 
1 & That 
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„That the 1 or perſons to be appointed for ſtationing the "LOO 


«ers regiſtered as aforeſaid, and paying them their wages as aforeſaid, 


A or füch üther perſon or perſons as the faid Alderman: ſhall think pro- 
4 * per to appoint for that purpoſe, ſhall, at all times. hereafter, retain 

at the rate of two ſhillings in the pound out of the earnings of all 
and every ſuch labourer and labourers, who ſhall. be regiſtered as 

4 aforeſaid, to conſtitute the fund above-mentioned ; out of which, 
after payment of the neceſſary expences incurred in and about the 
„obtaining and paſſing this Act of Parliament, all falaries to the ſeve- 
< ral perſons to be employed by the ſaid Alderman as aforeſaid, and all 


= other neceſſary expences attending the regulation hereby eſtabliſhed, 


<< ſhall be paid and diſcharged; and the remainder thereof ſhall, from 
time to time, be applied to the charitable uſes aforeſaid, in the propor- 
« tions herein after mentioned, if ſuch fund ſhall prove ſufficient to 
ce anſwer the ſame ; that is to ſay, to every labourer who ſhall be ſick 
& or lame, or rendered incapable of working by any other unavoidable 
accident, the ſum of ſeven ſhillings per week during the time he ſhall 
remain under ſuch incapacity ; to every labourer who ſhall be ren- 
& dered totally incapable of working through old age, the ſum of ſix- 
"== per day during the remainder of his natural life ; for the burial 

* of every labourer, not leaving ſufficient effects to defray the expences 
« of his funeral, over and above the goods or furniture of his houſe or 
<« {odging, the ſum of forty ſhillings ; to the widow of every labourer, - 
the ſum of five pounds; and towards making ſome proviſion for every 
child of a deceaſed labourer, being under the age of ten years at the 
4 time of his death, the ſum of forty ſhillings: and in caſe the faid fund 
e ſhall at any time hereafter prove inſufficient to anſwer the full ſums 
herem above appointed for each of the charitable donations aforefaid, 
then, and in fuch caſe, an abatement ſhall be made in proportion out of 
ce each of the ſaid ſeveral ſums above ſpecified. Provided always, that the 


4 ſeveral payments laſt above-mentioned, ſhall not take place and be 


made (the burim of the dead Wr excepted,). nll * expiration of 


<4 one whole year.” 


The 5th ſection dais, + 4 That che addi or perſons who ſhall be 


hs Gar afthe Aldermen: of the city i London. — 
ai jntruſted, 
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« intruſted as aforeſaid, with the receipt of the faid monies, and making 
the payments thereout, ſhall keep a true and Juſt account, in writing, 
< of the receipt and expenditure of ſuch monies ; which accounts all 
« perſons ſhall have liberty to inſpe& at ſeaſonable times, paying for 
* each inſpeQion the ſum of fixpence; and all ſuch perſons fo intruſted 
* ſhall give fuch ſecurity for the due execution of their offices, as the 
* ſaid Alderman ſhall direct; and ſhall deliver true copies of ſuch ac- 
„ counts, under their hands, to the ſaid Alderman, once in every year, 


« on the twenty-ninth day of September, or within ten days thereafter, 


and at ſuch other times as he ſhall require.” 
This Act was repealed in the year 1770 *. 


If it ſhould ever appear adviſable to the Legiſlature, (what, I truſt, 
will never be the caſe,) to require a ſubſcription to Friendly Societies 
from labourers of every deſcription, by means of compulſory regulations, 
no better model, perhaps, could be deviſed for rendering ſuch an obli- 
gatron palatable to thoſe for whoſe benefit it would moſt aſſuredly be 
framed, than the plan which has been carried into execution under an 
Act, (paſſed in the year 1792,) intituled, An Act for eſtabliſhing a per- 
manent fund for the rehef and ſupport of ſkippers and keelmen em- 
ployed in the coat trade on the river Wear, in the county of Durham, 
who, by fickneſs, or other accidental misfortunes, or by old age, ſhall not 
be able to maintain themſelves and their families; and alſo for the relief 
of the widows and children of ſuch ſkippers and keelmen.” 


The Act recites, that © the ſkippers and keelmen employed in navi- 


« oating keels in the coa] trade upon the river Wear, are very nume- 
* rous, and, from the nature of their employment, are obliged to reſide 
* moſtly in the fame pariſh or townfhip ; ſo that when they or their fa- 
« milies become objects of parochial relief, either the pariſh or town- 
„ ſhip in which they are ſettled is grievouſly burthened, or ſufficient 
« proviſion is not made for their ſupport ; and whereas great benefit 


« will refult to the ſaid ſkippers and keetmen, and their families, and a 


reduction of the Poor Rates in the parifhes or townſhips where they 


are ſettled will be effected, by forming ſuch ſkippers | and keelmen 


| By 10 Geo. 3. e. 53. 
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into a Society, and eſtabliſhing a permanent fund, by the allowance of 
a ſmall ſum out of their reſpective wages, which they are willing to 
40 make, to be applied for the relief and ſupport of themſelves and fltni- 
« lies, in caſe of ſickneſs, old age, or infirmity, and of their widows 
„and children :” and enacts, that the ſkippers and keelmen navigating 
keels in the coal-trade upon the river Wear, ſhall be formed into a 
Society. 

"The 2d F appoints 41 guardians of the Society, who are to continue 
in office one. year, and till a new election takes place in the manner 
preſcribed by the Act. 

By the 3d 9, the guardians are conſtituted a body politic and corporate: : 
and are likewiſe ane. (without licence in mort- main,) to-pur- 
chaſe or receive ſuch lands or tenements as may be wanted for the eſta- 
bliſhment of an hoſpital, with it's neceſſary offices and appurtenances. 

The 4th F enacts, 4 that the aid guardians, and their ſucceſſors, to be 
« elected as herein- after directed, ſhall and may, and they are hereby 
&< authorized and empowered to, provide an hoſpital for the reception 
e and maintenance of ſuch ſkippers and keelmen, employed, or to be 
6 employ ed, in the coal trade, on the river Wear, as ſhall, by ſickneſs, 
4 or other accidental misfortunes, or by becoming decrepit, or worn out 
& with age, be rendered incapable of maintaining themſelves or their 
« families ; or. ſhall provide for ſuch ſkippers or keelmen, by allowing 
<« them certain penſions, or otherwiſe, as to the ſaid guardians and their 
„ ſucceſſors ſhall ſeem meet, and moſt for the advantage of the intended 
« charity ; and alſo to relieve the widows and Ms of ſuch ſkippers 
« and keelmen, provided ſuch children be not of the age of 12 years; 
« or if of that age, or upwards, not capable of getting a wtf! Gary by 
„ reaſon of jameneſs, blindneſs, or other infirmities, ſo far forth as the 
« income and revenues, which ſhall or may be veſted in the faid 
«6 guardians, and their ſucceſſors, will extend, for the purpoles aforeſaid.” 
Re” 7 Provided always, that no ſkipper or keelman ſhall be entitled 
to any of the benefits of this Act, unleſs he ſhall produce, or cauſe to 
« be produced, to the faid guardians, or their ſucceſſors, a certificate 
tc from the ſtewards of the ſaid Society of keelmen, herein- after men- 
$6 tioned, and their ſucceſſors, to be elected as herein-after directed, or 
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E-aity five: or more of them, in: writing under their hands deelaring 
4+ ſuch ſkipper-orkeelman to be a ſit object of the charity. and entitled 


to the benefit thereof; ,andithat moiwidow , child, or children, of any 


e ſkipper or ketlman, ſhal b be relie ved, or entitled: to any allowance 
under this Act, unleſs he, ſhe, or they, or ſome perſon on his, her, or 


te their behalf; ſhall, produce a certiſicte to the ſaid guardians, or their 


Wen from the ſaid ſtewardss or their ſugceſſors, or any five or 
mone of them, in Writing under their hands, ſignifying that ſuch widow 
<« was the lawyful wife, and is the widow, and that ſuch child or children 
was or were the law ful child on · children of ſuch ſkipper or keelman, 
and is or are under the age of 12 years; or if of that age or up- 
wards, incapable of getting à livelihoed, by reaſon of lameneſs, 


blindneſs, or other inſirmity, and that ſuch Widow, or child or: chil- 


dren, reſpectively, is ori ate proper objects: of, the ſaid charity.” 


8 6, Provided alſo, that no ſkipper or keelman, BAH. plans or” 
children of any Kipper er keelman, ſhall. have, receive, or or enjoy, 


any benefit or proviſion! under this. Act, unleſs ſuch Kipper o or keel 
man ſhall have contributed his quota towards; the fund hereby, directed 


« to be raiſed, for the ſpace of one entire year, without, Wäilful or in- 


« tentional interruption. And provided alſo, that no ſkipper or keel- 
ec man, nor the widew: or children of any Akipper or-keelman, who, 


hall have contributed his qitota towards, the, fund aforęſaid for. the 


* ſpace of one entire year, but ſhali afteryards-ceaſe.tq; be emplo ed as 


< a:{kipper» or keelman on the ſaid river Wear, ſhall, be entitled to 
« any relief whatſoever from the ſaid fund: unleſs ſuch ſkipper or 


$ 44444 


« keelman, reſpectively, ſhall, from the time of his cet{mg, to, be-{0- 
« employed, pay or contribute,-towards:the:ſi kid-fundz ſueh ſum; os ſurns 


« of money as the ſaid guardians, or their fucceſſort, or ſhe major part 


of them, ſhall direct or appuint, not exceedingꝭ n the whole; fonr- 
pence per Week, weekly and every week; during he time he ſhall 
<contimic unemployed, except Where] the, ceſſation f employment 
« ſhall be occafioned by big being impreſſed iuto hixMajeſty/s: erxigeyon 
by old age, iokneis, or other infirmity 119! 10 eid ng boreldane “ 5 


The yth h enacts, “ That any: three gr: more-of Lthe a aida 5 


for the time beingſhall be com attees}208d..fhelh gebe time 


Lito time, upon the: fuſt;Tuclday'in wen 6 3 
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the pariſh church in the town of Sunderland ndern facts 
other; place or places within the pariſhes of Sunderland or Biſhop 
5 „Wearteuth, and at ſuch other time or times, as they ſhall think fit to 
*. appoint; and ſueh committee ſhall have power, when aſſembled! as 
afdbreſaid, in the name of the faid corporation, and on their account, 
uten pply the monies ariſing and to be received by virtue of this Act, 
ac: ©,x-4ey in the faid-corporation, for the relief and ſupport of ſuch 
* ſkippers and keelmen, and their widows and children, as ate before 
deſeribed; atid to elect and appoint, and at their pleaſure to remove, 
diſplace, and ſupply, any officers, ſervants, or other perſon or perſons 
*t be employed in the buſineſs of the ſaid corporation, (other than. 
Land except the ſtewards of the faid Society herein - after appointed, and 
& fe officers and perſons as ſhall have been appointed by a majority 
4 * of the guardians" of the faid Society ;) and to direct and appoint ſuch 
ſalaries and perquiſites, or other rewards, for their labour or ſervice 
©'thbreit, as the ſaid committee ſhall approve. or think proper; and to 
do, manage, tranſact, and determine all ſuch other matters and things 
= a5 to wem — yt mere Canon Matting, the 
pur s of this A. He Sil vl; 461:9d. 43. 4 
*F 8. 40 Provided | — That 8 eee mann and 
«'2ccounts; of ſuch eontirnittee, ſhall be from tirne to time, and at alt 
©tinies tereafher, fubje@ and liable to ſuch audit and inſpection, al- 
5 nce; and eontroul of all or ſuch of the guardians 
« of the ſaid hereby erected corporation, as by any bye-laws: or ordi- 
mates of the ſame corporation ſhall ba for that . — and 
« appoin abt 2d: toiSms n inet Ist 17% 
The" en, gene. That * 1p 


pective e or Ae or 
„ ers, upon the river Wear, ſhall, on the twenty- 
« fi | days: December, one thouſand: ſeven. hundred and ninety-two,. 
Within ten days next beſore the faid/twenty-firſt day of December, 

- aþþ0k ba place and tine, and duly: give notice thereof to the ſeveral. 
«Fkippers and keelnen then. bound or belonging | to him or them, or 
| « employed on his or their work, for a general meeting of all his or 
«their ſkippers and keelmen 3 who: ſhall; at the time and place ſo to 
*'bx/ appointed; mer; da e together; and afterhaving choſen a 
u ſueh meeting, they, or the greater number of them ſo 
i 8 „ . 
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"* afſembled, ſhall proceed to name or elect one ſkipper belonging to 
* ſuch work, who ſhall be and become a ſteward of the ſaid — 
* keelmen, until the twenty-firſt day of December then next follow- 
ing; and on the twenty-firſt day of December in every year for 
ever thereafter, or within ten days next before ſuch twenty-firſt day 
* of December, a new choice or election of ſtewards, for each work, 
„ ſhall, in like manner, be had and taken by the faid ſkippers and keel- 
men, of each reſpective work, or the greater part of them pteſent at 
* ſuch meeting to be appointed as, aforeſaid, for the year then next fol- 
« lowing; each of which ſtewards ſhall contihue and remain a ſtew- 
ard, for the work for which he {hall be ſo elected, until the next an- 
© nual i election of ſtewards ſhall take place, in manner aforeſaid; and, ut 
* caſe of an equality of votes for ſuch een, tha have and exor- 
* ciſe a double, or caſting, vote. 
The roth & enacts, That the ſaid Sod ths to 2 elected 1 
60 appointed as laſt mentioned, ſhall, on the firſt day of January, in the 
&« year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety - three, and 
© on the firſt day of January in every year for ever thereafter, (except 
in any year when the firſt day of January ſhall fall on a Sunday, and 
& then, the Monday next following, ) meet and aſſemble together, at 
« ſome convenient place in the town of Sunderland aforeſaid, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and, after having appointed a chairman 
4 of ſuch meeting, they, or the greater number of them then aſſem- 
„ bled, ſhall proceed to.name and elect forty-one.. perſons; to be the 
v guardians of the ſaid Society for the year enſuing, of which. number 
the ſeveral Repreſentatives in Parliament for the county of Durham, 
and for the city of Durham aforeſaid, for the time being, and two 
of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace of and for. the ſaid county of | 
«6 Durham, being acting magiſtrates at the town of Sunderland aforeſaid, 
e ſhall be fix, and the remaining thirty-five of which number ſhall be 
«6 coal-fitters trading upon the river Wear aforeſaid ; which ſaid forty- 
one perſons, ſo to be elected, ſnall be and continue guardians, of the 
„ ſaid, Society until the next annual election ſhall take place in manner | 
« aforeſaid: and in caſe of an equality of votes, ſuch chaitman ſhall 
« have and exerciſe a double, or caſting vote; andd in caſe of the death 
* + 2 0 of the guardians ſo to be Ge the Vacancy or-vacangies, 
412 1 „ 
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ere y Oc abort; · alt net be ſuppl o until the het Anirbal day of 
16<ge@idn'; yet che corporation hereby eſtabliſhed' ſhall be deerned full 
e emplete, notwit ſtanding ſuch vacanoy or Vcuncies.“ 10 
05 The xtth% enakcts, „ That it hall and may be lau fub for the cata 
4 Aline for Ad tüte being or any twentyone or more of them, 
e Anke rcd, And eonſtitute ſock and ſo many byedaws,' orders, 
J ofcigances, aftd cbhſtitutions, as to chem, or any twentyrone or more 
K NR 76 f them, 555 ſin neceſmry and convenient for the'eftablifhifis 0f 
13 | ie Rid br ebyterC ted corpörstien; arid Crying ow the affalts/there. 


= f, afid fer appointing à eollector, ſervants, and others to be 
=. ne ploy lttereit, and for the better "applying! o the money heteby 
_ 16, Airected to be raiſed ant received,” and providing for the perſons en- 
'I _ "Oitledto He betteſtts ofthis AQ} and for audititg the aceounts, and 
＋ 2 controlling, allowing, or diſallowing the tranſaQions of the" ſaid 
BY bach Sack dne line byelibwel orders, ordinanees, and conſtitu- 
i. tions Wie 146 put in Uſe accordingly; and àt their will and plea- 
2 ure t rebcke, change, aid alter the fare; ſo always as fach bye. 
| I 3 "Plas, orders, r MHanbed And Eriſtitutions, be rexfonable, and not 
3 * repugnänt 0 cle lade, cüftorme, imd ſtdtetes Gfibtis realm, Hor an ny 
BH '« of the-exptt provifi6hts or regulations of this Ack... Remy 
1 BY 2 12. „ And for talking a fund for the good interts and purp Doſes 
I « Afbfefaid, bet chacted; "Phat ich wid every perſon who ſhall be em- 
J 4 pioyed as 4 Mipfer . keel mat, for the purpoſe: of navigating and 
$3 < condückifig keel, by any Atter or copurtnerſhip of fitters, upon * 
'Y <6; are wir; Thall „during fich his employment, pay, contribute, 
I 5 hs 6 und afl Tum bf or fitns'6f money as the ſaid guardians, or their 
1 ä e ſucceſſors, or tlie 5 or p art of then; Thall from time to time direct 
= or appointinict Secding an be hole che ſum of obe halfpenny for 
5 each and every CEO b Cells u kich Ihallabe carried in each ſuch 


4 Keel; Which ſald ſum or ſumis of money ſuch fitter; or copatttierſhip 
ef Sttersg or other perfor or perfons etnpleying each ſuch ſkipper or 
1 „ keelman, ſhall de at liberty; and is hereby authorized and required; to 
= _7 afnd-retain Gr of the wages due to ſuch ſkipper or keelman 
Nee , and pay bVer the fame to fuch officer or officers as ſhall 
nted under this At fr Cbllecting and receiving the ſame.!· 
ne rgth F orders, — * allowances, or pay- 
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or retained by ſuch fitter, or copartnerſhip of fitters, or other perſon | 
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ments, which ſhall become due by virtue, or in purſuance of, this Act, 
«< ſhall be paid to, and collected by, the perſon or perſons to be appointed 
< to receive the ſame, as aforeſaid, on the firſt Thurſday in the month 


of January, and the firſt Thurſday in the month of July, in each 


* and every year; the firſt payment thereof to be made on Thurſday 
the fourth day of January 1793, for the fix months then immediately 
preceding, according to a written muſter-roll or particular to be- 
kept by each fitter, or copartnerſhip of fitters, or other perſon or per- 
4 ſons by whom ſuch ſkippers and keelmen are reſpectively employed, 


containing the number of keels employed by each of them reſpectively, 


“and alſo the number of ſkippers and keelmen belonging thereto, and 


what number of tides have been gone or performed by ſuch keels 


< reſpettively, and ſuch other. particulars as ſhall be ſufficient. to aſcer- 
e tain, with accuracy, what ſtoppages or allowances ought to be kept 


« or perſons reſpectively, and paid over according to the directions of 
4 this Act; and that the perſon or perſons ſo employed to collect ſuch 
4 ſtoppages or allowances, as aforeſaid, ſhall be furniſhed or ſupplied 
« with a duplicate « of ſuch muſter-roll or particular, properly authen- 


ce ticated, under their hands, by ſuch fitters or other perſons reſpeQive-. n 


40 15. or their reſpective elerks or agents.“ | 


The 14th F empowers any « two or more of his Majeſty" 8 Tuſtices 
40 'of the Peace in and for the ſaid county of Durham, and they are 
thereby « required, at the requeſt of the guardians of the ſaid Society 
&« for the time being, or any five or more of them, by warrant under 
« their hands, to ſummon ſuch fitters and collectors reſpectively before 
04 them, and to examine them upon oath reſpectively as to the truth: of 
6 the copy or duplicate of the ſaid muſter-roll or particular, and as to 

6 the ſums of money paid and received for, or on account of, the dop- 
pages or allowances ſo to be made as afor eſaid; and in caſe of any 
68 embezzlement or miſapplication of the money fo received by them, 
60 by. warrant under their hands, to levy ſuch ſum or ſums of money as 
6 mall appear to have been ſo embezzled or miſapplied, by diſtreſs and 


Fe 


{ale of the goods and chattels of the perſon or perſons offending, 


& together with the charges or expences neceflarily incident thereto 


and to pay the money ſo 2 after deducting thereout of 
wot -. - 3 I - 2 


I 
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1 laid Soviety for e. — or any s of — 4 to be by thief 
. "applies to che purpoſes of this Act; and if ſuch ſitters or collectors, 
l of them, ſhall refuſe or neglect, when ſo ſummoned, to ap- 
pear” before” the ſaid Juſtices, according to ſuch: ſummons ; or if 
they ſhall appear, and refuſe to make a foll and true diſcovery of the 
d matters aforeſaid, upon their ſeveral oaths; or if ſuch fitters ſhall 
— pay the ſeveral ſum and ſurns of money to accrue and be- 
% come due from the ſkippers employed in their reſpective works, then, 
and in every ſuch caſe, all and every ſuch offender or offenders, for 
every ſuch refuſal, ſhall forfeit and pay any ſam of money not ex- 
* 2 one hundred pounds, nor leſs than C10. at the diſcretion of 
< ſach Juſtices, ONES to hs e r 4 ! 15 the 


N » 


1 44 
* This inflation. in. many y particulars, appears to be conſonant to 1 
| popular feelings in which wiſe, Governments will always find their beſt 
reſources. It does not indeed conform to the firſt principle of Friendly 
Societies, which! is, that they ſhall be governed by rules of their own. 
formation, to Which the members have individually conſented: but it 
gives them a certain degree of influence over their legiſlature (if I may 
10 call it,) by the power which every member may, once a year, indi- 
vidually e exerciſe in the appointment of ſtewards, by whom the guardians 
are to be choſen. This mode of creating a legiſlative body may, per- 
haps, recal to the Reader the French Conſtitution of 1789; which pre- 
ſeribed the intervention of an elective body between the People and the 
National Aſſembly; to which there was the ſame objection as to the medium 
introduced i into the Society of keelmen : © the firſt conſtituent voter has 
no connection with the repreſentative legiſlator '.” Nor are regular 
meetings of the members required, except for the purpoſes of election. 
This is an omiffion, which, though perhaps not felt by keelmen, who, 
from the nature of their buſineſs, muſt often neceſſarily meet together, 
would diſcourage aſſociations in a country village, where labourers form 
Friendly Societies, not only in order to ſecure themſelves a competent 
N in 8 . or ſiekneſß, but likewiſe ; in order to ſpend a convivial 
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Bur with their neighbours, and to hear what is often (as Goldſmitl 
fays,) „much older than their ale,” and generally wales ;—the 
news which has been collected by ruſtic politicians, 

Whether Friendly Societies will or will not eventually coniteibuts to- 
reduce the Poor's Rate, the limited extent of my enquiries does not allow 
me peremptorily to decide. That, however, theſe inſtitutions increaſe: 
the comforts of the labouring claſſes who belong to them, will be evident 
from comparing the condition of thoſe who are members of them, and. 
of thoſe who, in the fame: village, are. contented to rely on the pariſh 
for relief. The former are, in general, comparatively cleanly, orderly, 
and ſober, and conſequently happy and good members of ſociety ; whilſt 
the latter are living in filth and wretchedneſs, and are often, from the 
preſſure of a caſual fickneſs, or accident, which incapacitates them from 
working, tempted. to the commiſſion of improper acts, (not to ſay 
erimds,) againſt which the ſure reſource of a- Benefit Club would have 
been the beſt preſervative. 


Although, however, I cannot ſpeak eotfidently. on ches probability of 


a great reduction in the Poor” s Rate being the conſequenee of an ex- 
tenſion. of Friendly Societies, (whilſt that national tax has no bounds 


aſſigned to it but what depend on the caprice, humanity, or diſcrimi- 


nation of 'Overſeers,. and Juſtices of the Peace,) I flatter: myſelf the 
Reader will, in the courſe of the following pages, meet with ſome not 
unimportant information relative to the ſtate and progreſs of theſe uſeful 
inſtitutions” .I have been induced to detail the rules of Clubs in diffe- 
rent parts of England, with a view of enabling thoſe, whoſe practical 
experience in matters of this nature authorize them to legiſlate for 
F. n ane, to men _ haul {pb regulations, as "might,. . 


In addition to thi various Societies Am in the: Bere ede of this Work, 1 wilt 
here notice a Club in the pariſh of Nuneham, Oxfordfhire, to which ſuch of Lord Harcourt's: 


labourers, as are approved of by his Lordſhip, pay 1d. each per week; to which Lord. Har 


court adds the like ſum. This ferms a fund to which they may have rect b upon any eri. 
gency: ſhould they miſcondu@ themſelves, or attempt to dtaw out their” fubſcription - upon 
pretences, which, in the eye of their employer, were deemed frivolous, they could only take 
their own part without touching Lord Hateourt's. In caſe of death, their funeral expences, 
are defrayed, and the remainder (which includes both the labourer's and Lord Harcourt s ſub-. 

| ſcription,) goes to the deceaſed's family. 11 is not uncommon for r hard-working men to poſſeſy. 
£5. or £6. in this ſund. Tale, Haas : 3 

— 7 | with: 
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with gteat propriety, be adopted by almaſt every Sgciety; witli:ſych-ala 
bekations us their un ane and local» ſituation ik 
require. 8 ther ed Doll. 95 0 _ 288 doidu ans 
_ ©: Inithe 3 Tables, (which I believe are the ſirſt of itho-liniiahat 
hae ever been laid before the Public,) the annual receipts} payments. 
mortality, &. in ſeveral Clubs, ſince their. inſtitution, are minutely 
and accurately , particularized. I regret that they are not more nume · 
tous; and do not embrace a period of years ſufficiently long to enable 
us to determine; with tolerable preciſion, Whether the allowances are, 
in general, too liberal, or too ſcanty, in proportion to the ſubſcriptions: 
Few, however, as they may be, they were not collected and conſtructed 
without conſiderable expence and trouble. The perſons who are en- 
truſted, with the management of the funds of a Box Club are even more 
reluctaht than pariſh-officers to gratify that curioſity Which ſolicits in- 
formation concerning receipts and diſburſements. Nor are the books 
of a Friendly Society always intelligible to thoſe who can procure acceſs 
to them. The ſtatements, however, which I have obtained, will, I 
am perſuaded, as far as they go, be of uſe to thoſe who are more in- 
ined, and better qualified, than myſelf, to enter into the intricacies of 
annuitant calculation; and may prove not unſerviteable appendages to 
Dr. Price's Tables, which have been formed G data er hey Vac. 
are unacquainted v panes | Emiwolst off 10 K . 85 
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* 2 The following Re of a Friendly Society is tagged by Dr. Price himſelf, He fare i 
o Let the Society, at irs firſt eſtabliſhment, conſiſt of 100 perſons, all between 30 and 40; 
* and whoſe mean age may therefore be reckoned 36; and let it be ſuppoſed to be always 
kept up to this number, by the admiſſion of new members, between the ages of 30 and 40, 
« as old members die off. Let the contribution of each member be four-pence per week, 
«. making, from the whole body, an annual contribution of £85. 175. , Let it be further ſup- 
cc poſed, that ſeyen of them will fall every year into diſorders, that ſhall incapacitate them for 
45 "ſeven weeks. 0 30. 128. of the annual contribution will be juſt ſufficient to enable the 
« Society to grant 128. per week, during their illneſſee: and the remaining, £ 55. per annum, 
7 + laid up and 1 oY} Lis 37 per cent, will $a to W hey that thall-be 70 | 
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Statement 185 a Friendly th of Shoemakers { al 1 2 N Bus * 
l  nfirtuted i in 1719. 


Subſeiptions, 18. every ſix weeks; and 6d. extra, each, for the 
funeral of a deceaſed member. 
Allowances, 6s. a week, for one year; 4 afterwards, 35. 2 till well: 
thi is the allowance to ſuperannuated members. 
2 0 perſon is allowed to work, whilſt he is on the box. No > RE 
Ms ending 1 1 No of Members # Deaths, 5 | State of Fund. 5 
Oct. 1776 „ — 99 2 be. . £108 4 8 
33 177 — 108 — 2 — 112 19 7 
1770 — 111 — 4 1101 7 
: T 5 4 4. — 8:10 4/1 118 3 2 
r Ee. 15 15-5 
- 1782 - 120 — 4 — 1 7 
1783 — 120 — 6 — 140 11 3 
1784 — 115; — 4 — 122 11 10 
J LE EE IE EC 
1786 — 133 — 3 
„ diffs: ab 1375 ä 
1789 — 14 — 3 
1790 — 9 0 Ion * 3 | 
1 . — 6 
0 8 % > the :4 ES Mobi S192 Om 99103 te tote: 
t ys © £66 
. 8 - — 160ͥ — — — 350 o 00 : 
40 Were fack a Scciety to make it it's contribution e FW an e of! 58. 
might be made, on the ſame {uppoſitions, to every meinber during Hiekneſs; beſides che pay- 
et ment of an annuity beginning with £5. when a member entereth his 64th year, and in- 
10 © creaſing for 15 years, till, at 79, it became fixed, for the remainder of life, at G20. 
If the vrobabllities of life are lower among the labouring' Poor, than among the generality 
60 ab mankind, this Pan will be 11 285 the mate ſure of * Obſ. on Rex. Faym. 
i. 140. 1. 8e eins „„ ey 170 
Vor. J abc Ghiibead ele k I. en BL PS Another 


« = 
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1 . Club, config of Peda 80 deſcription, wi was » ftituted 
Ee | a+ Newcaftle.jin the year 1731. The regular payments (excluſive of 
8 fines,) : amount arinually to 8s. each member. The allowanoe to a ſick 
member 18 58. a week for four weeks; i chen 28. 64. a week for four 
weeks more: then 58. a week for four weeks more; and then 28. 6d. a 
week for four weeks more: after which, no member can receive any 
more Wwirdin that year; nor can any member receive more than 
£12. in 1 5 years. To ſuperannuated members, the allowance i is 18. 6d. 
| a-week. At the death of a member, his widow, or nominee, receives 
£7-; 'a member receives C2. 108. (for his wife's. funeral expences,) 
towards which each member contributes d ne 
ha | wie : dos Years, | oh Payments to Sick Members c. | | 
CREE” x Mona © 
OE. NN TIT 
„ » ſ ert e 
17% e 42 
The fund, at preſent, amounts to.£ 344- 16s. The number of mem- 
bers is 120. The average number of deaths, (of members wives and 
widows,) during the laſt 10 years, * r. 10 ae F \ 


ß r CE ITED * BRI oat ee 1 2 noun * 
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A Club of mechanics, 8 . final farmers, which was in- 
ſtituted at Corby, in the county of Cumberland, in the year 1766, has 
now Li 75- in hand. Each member pays 6d; i into the boxevery ſix weeks, 
During the firſt 10 years, the average number of members was 40; 
duri uring the ſecond 10 years, about 703 and the laſt 10 years, about 75. 

No regular accounts ate kept: the annual receipts and payments, how- ; 
ever, may be averaged from the above ſtatement. Allowing the average 
_ members, fince the commencement, to have been 62, the 
3 annual payments to the box muſt have been about Fa 13. 88. 8d. which, 
3 0 in HP years, would amount to £40 ED — L228. muſt have 
S & 1 deen 
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been paid to ſick members, &c. beſi des the intqpeſt of money lent out 


of the box, which might, perhaps, amount to £100. more. Ten 
deaths have happened ſince the inſtitution of the Club; and two of theſe 
happened before the parties had been members long enough to entitle 
their friends to receive any thing from the box. It appears that the 
average number of deaths , is one in three years, or one in 186 members 


annually. It is thought that not more than one in 70 is the proportion 


of ſick members in this Club. A Society, however, of only 30 years 
ſtanding, can only be conſidered as à middle-aged Club, As the Clubs 
at firſt conſiſt entirely of young perſons, between twenty and thirty years 
of age, and conſequently, during the firſt ten or twenty years, the funds 


have increaſed very faſt, Societies have been led to require ſubſcriptions | 


much too moderate for the allowances they make for ſickneſs and 
funerals; and many Clubs in the Northern counties, which have been 
eſtabliſhed 50 or 60 years, are now found to be declining very rapidly. 


A Club at Carliſle, eſtabliſhed 24 years ago, and which now conſiſts 
oi 220, or 230 members, has now about (400. in hand; but as the 
Club has advanced in age, the number of ſick is found to have increaſed 
ſo much, that the fund has been almoſt ſtationary for ſome time, and, it 
is expected, will ſoon decline. 


At Wetheral, a neighbouring village, a Club was inſtituted in 1 780, 
in which the average number of members ſince it's commencement has 
been 22. There are now 25 members. The payment to the box is 
6d. every ſix weeks. The fund amounts to £6 3. about LI. haye 
been paid in allowances to ſick, principally ! in conſequence. of a fever 
raging at' Wetherpl, about three Fears ago; and forge one Rem. 
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* of a IN Society, of 2 Shofeeherss (ina P 70 aha 


#4 hn Stk of : the Metropolis, }. Mime in the year 1 789. 


5 i * 11 
= „ , a" ? I [ S ” = 3 * * ) . 2 ' 9 — 18 0 - r © L . * I 
® #2 3#3 ? 7 | 4 FL * _ oy F N 1 — Lak Tos [ 34 1s £ ky > $a * % K 
1 * covliſt of 61 merabers. 3 
3 i * dpi bs se 75 4 e & a 
» ON * F 2 7 4 0 

* 1 | * of : —4 9 3 0 # 1 * 1 7 ; ; | >. þ 4% ? 

7 "TERMS or ADMISSION. || 
” k * * 
2 1 ts 4 F : R „ 4 g » £ 5 . by 

4 * * 13 . A 1 8993 W . ET T2 »'S 1 . . 4 


The firſt month 1 Ro 7:1 TY The fourth month | __ 0 1 6 0 


The ſecond mont 8 gs The fifth month 5 IG 0 18 19 
The thi rd month | Oy 14 0 Ever afterirards to continue | 1 A 


de x 
2 
>; - wy + 7 bf, 4 Lt. 2 


A 


The Wales pen © to be! 58. er quarter; each RE to receive, when 


we a A þ © Sf : 


1 kick? 105: dat Week, if able to aſſiſt themſelves ;if a nurſe is required, 


of his lawful wife: If a ſuper : 


168. fer week: if ſuperannuated, £10. fer annum; if there be two, 


Lion each; if three, C7. each; if four, or more, on the ſuperannuated 


iſt, T8 ſum of £ 21. to be divided equally : among _ 8 


4 a * £ * 7 
f 4 - P\Y3 £© oe i A959 3% 1 1 ” * * 
Nl! 8 * < 77 4 {13 * "54 211 w 2 * D Auch. 1 | 


lk. any free member, not on ea eee lit, hall tes hi 1 
wif £ 10. to be allowed for his funeral; and the ſum of 5. at the deceaſe 
ted member dies, the ſum of 3. 
to be allowed for his funeral. No member can be free unleſs he has 


ana, ac to the CI 12n months. 12 
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State of a Benefit Society of Journeymen Shoemakers, Tailors, &c. 


{in a Pariſh near the Tower, me in the year 1 780. 


% 


To conſiſt of 80 members, under the following regulations: 


Subſcriptions Entrance, 28. 6d. ; monthly payment, 18. 3d. : when the 


* 


ſtock is under £20. the box to be declared ſhut ; and 


1d, per week extra to be paid to ſupport the lick ; 
and 18. by each member on the half-yearly night. 


Benefits. —Sick To the ſick, when the ſtock 1 is above {20., 7s. 


— 


Su 


per week; when under 20., 48. per week. 
perannuated. A member, after being fix months on 
the box, to be declared ſuperannuated; and to receive 


48. per week for ſix months more: after that, if 
unable to work, to receive 28. 6d. per week for life, 


or till recovered. 


Death.—A member's funeral C7. and his wife or nominee L 5. 1f 


the member 1sſuperannuated, only 3. for his funeral. 


— 


deen, ae a No, of bade | Ly mage whe 2 1 Pg 1 
1780 35-42] No Allowance to be pai the firtt Year, 29 
1781142-51] 4 | 11 2 [£27 17 9 [£39 12 / 40 14 30; 
[1782 54.56 6 | 2 | 3. | 5416 6| 53 7 8 39 6 o 
, . 
1284] $7-59] 7.7. 2 . 4&7 31-18-04 
1795 | 58.60] 5}, 1 1 5 | 60. 7 3 66:12 43] 37 17 103 
1786]61.58] .6 | 3 6 | 58 18 8] 65 9 o 42 8 2 | 
1737 60.56 7 1 4 |- 60.18.” 3H. 82 197 287 $5" 9.2} 
1788 | 55459] 7 | 7 8. 1.59.16 <8]. 36: 0 q 15} $2013 *22 
11789 | 56.58] 5 | © VVV 
1590 50.2 7 23 43 16 10| 61 9 6 103 19 gf} 
179¹ n 55 19 367 14-10 | 115 15 42/ 
11792 £63.64] 6. |" 3 | 21.76 19 10] 62, 5.51201” 3 vi} 
11793 [61.64] - 7 1 £1. 19 een ee 198 
1794 64.622 6 | 2 | 6. | 72 19 6 70 8 5 109 10 63 
11795 62.580 6 | 3 =o 6 | 81 16 10 55 14 6 | 83 8 27 


. 


* 


To confiſt of 101 members. 
Terms of Ad iſſiom,—To pay, the firſt 12 months, .58.z afterwards, 108. 6d, 
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| State * 4 "Benefit Society of Fourneymen, Day -Labourers, 
| Pariſh i in We eftminfter, * infituted I __ 


doh {ina 


Subſcriptions — —1s. Shy . month : fine 18. if not cleared on the quarter- day; 


d if not paid on the half. yearly night, the offending 
— to be excluded. 
2 28. per week to a ſick member for one year, if ſo long ill; 
afterwards to be conſidered as ſuperannuated, and allowed 


108. per week for life, or till recovered. 


bau. * the funeral of a free member; and to his viſe, © or 
| - nominee, C5. For the funeral of a ſuperannuated member, 


"me vs) 
N > 5 - £ * 
PF 4 — 
* n * 1 1 
N e nn 


1 £6. No member is free, or entitled to benefits, till he has 
| ſubſcribed to the box for 12 calendar months, 
TI rea e 
TD eee Sue oe Pn 
[1769] 26. 48 No Allowance the firſt Tear. 38 6 6 38 6 o 
1770] 48. 64 2 | o $ 130 9 67 0222: 0] gx 15. 6] 
tir 04-5987 3 {| 2 Ss 10-0970} 18 6] 972-2 of 
1772 77. 88 3-+| 1 [4 63 156 . 85 17 of g4 4 6 
11773] 83. 94] 41 "Þ 79 18 6| 867 12 6| 101 18 0 
N. sss «p26 7 O01. izF 21 © 
1775 96.101] 3 | o 5 os 10 0 108 0 6]: / 149: 2 © 
1776 099.101] 2 | © & | 03 19 © 0] © kg: 10 0j-" 189115" © 
1777] 98. 100 5 LI ot 94 14 6| 104 3 60 177 4 4 
11778] 100.101] 3 O 4 v2 0-0" 206 ee 
11779] 97-101] 4 | 1 | 5 | 90 8 6 104 7 0o| 215 10 
1780 100.101] 2 | o | 2 58 4 o] 108 1 0 265 13 0 
1781 99.10 4 | 2 4 [91 7 Oo 109 2 © 283 8 0 
1782101. 99} 3 | 1 $..4 -7*| 14 01. ..310 15 ©] 3356. .9 16 
11383] 98.100] 4 | 1 $7.1 208 I "WMH . 
1784101. 98 2 | o 3] 70. 8 6 115 10 of 351 9 6 
1785 99.1000 3 | 1 | 4 90 12 „ 114 18 of 405 15 6 
1786 100. 98 4 1489 17 6| 118 6 of 434 4 „ 
1787 101. 97 6 ie Q 116 12 6 437 6 
1788 9e set 3 96119 5 6 172 16 6 
1789 101. 99 5 | 1 | 5 | 208 12 of 117 4 % 481 8 6 
1790 98.101 3..] © 495 18 6| 120 2 6 505 12 6 
1791 100. 101 4 2 5 111 13 6 119 14 0 $13 13 O 
1792 101. 98 3 14 98 6 6| 123 10 6 538 17 'o 
1793 99.101 11 [4 10415 / 122 15 / 556 17 0 
1794101. 97 2 | 3 10% 8 6 124 6 6 574 3 6 
1793 98.10 4 | -1 | -5 -| 02 16 o| 12612 697 19 6 
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lt is much to be wiſhed, that the Friendly Societies in different parts 


of the kingdom were furniſhed with approved models of printed forms, 
for admiſſions of new members; certificates of ſickneſs; entries of 
ſubſcriptions; fines, allowances, &c. I believe there are few Clubs in 


which the accounts are kept ſo methodically as to enable a man, w uo 


has been a member five or fix years, to aſcertain from them the total 
amount of his payments and allowances. I will not, here, particularize 
the many important benefits which a Club would derive from a regular, 
though ſimple, mode of book-keeping * : but I cannot help obſerving, 
that, unleſs the receipts, payments, number of ſick members, of funerals, 
&c. are recorded for a long ſeries of years, it will be impoſſible here- 


after to make either additions to, or deductions from, the allowances 


for penalties, old age, or funerals, upon juſt and equitable principles. 
The fund may have decreaſed; and yet the allowances in ſickneſs may 
have been too moderate, and thoſe for funerals too high, or vice versd. 

If a Club kept regular accounts, they might, likewiſe, adopt a rule, 


which appears to me to be very generally wanted. An artificer has 


ſubſcribed to a Friendly Society, five or ſix years: the manufacture he 


is engaged in falls into decay; and he can no longer get employment 


in his pariſh. If he removes to another, where there. i is a great want 


of workmen in his line, he muſt abandon all future benefit from his ſix 
years' ſubſcription, and commence ſubſcriber to another Society, in. 


which he will be entitled to no advantage whatever till he has been a 
member a twelvemonth. It may, perhaps, be contended, that, in 
checking the reſtleſs ſpirit of wandering from pariſh to pariſh in 
ſearch of employment, theſe mſtitutions only act in conformity with the 


Laws of Settlement o As, however, the Legiſlature have lately re- 


A collection of uſeful regulations; z proper forms for the en of members; certi- 


ſicates of illneſs; tables of allowances, & c. might be compreſſed into à ſixpenny pamphlet; 

and would prove eſſentially ſerviceable to many Friendly Societies, who have not, * 

the learning of Goldſmith's village ſchoolmaſter: who “ could write and cipher too.“ 
2 After all which can be ſaid in favour of Laws of Settlement, there ſeems to be little dan 


ger, in an opulent Society, that the love of change, or the deſire of bettering their condition, 


ſhould often influence the labouring claſſes to wander from their uſual place of reſidence. 
Even in thoſe countries, in which the Law of Settlement does not prevail, we find abundant 
proof of the truth of Adam Smith's enten, that. a man is 1 all ſorts of luggage the 


moſt difficult to be tranſported.” 


cognized | 
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5 cogniz ed the propriety of permitting a man to carry his Abort to the 
beſt market, by probibiting the removal of ſuch perſons as are not 


actually chargeable, it would ſeem, that there are no reaſons of State 
policy, Why Friendly Societies ſhould not adopt ſome regulation for 
permitting their members, under certain circumſtances, to an ſuch 
portion Of the aggregate fund of the Society, as, upon a review of 
the books, they nllgkt be thouglit entitled to, to any other Society into 
which they could gain alliniffion; that would exicle them to an imme 
diate allowance i in caſe of ſickneſs or accident. Another regulation 5 
much wanted in Friendly Societies, for making . allowance to ſick 
members before they are entitled to relief from the box. The ſhorteſt 
period 1 in which a member becomes free is a twelvemonth; but it may 
often happen, that in this interval he may be incapacitated from work- 
ing; : and it is hard, not only to deny him aſſiſtance, but to require the 
continuance of his monthly payments at à time when he perhaps cannot 
earn them. The proſpect of receiving a benefit from an inſtitution 
after « one year s ſubſeription, Lam perſuaded, is often thought too re- 
mote an intereſt by thofe WhO live from day to day; or, as the phraſe is, 
from hand to mouth: Various modes of remedying this defect might, 
I think, be ſuggefted, without ee , door to frauds that might in- 


| Te the Riga of the Society. 4 


7 


28 a Work like che e 1. can _— offer ſhort "avs Nas i firſt 
ſketches; though uſeſul, will often, neceſſarily, be very imperfect,) on 
many important ſubjects, intimately connected with the proper manage- 
ment of the Poor. Various points, of no ſmall moment, muſt be 
ſlightly touched on, or wholly paſſed over. Few writers on this branch 
of political economy have adverted to the circumſtances and ſituation of 
a claſs of our people, whoform, perhaps, the moſt eſſential link in ſocial 


— 


order and domeſtic happineſs: I mean the wives of labourers, Mr. 
Pitt has, indeed, i in his celebrated ſpeech above alluded. to, argued \ very 


foreibly on the propriety of turning the induſtry of children to proſit: 
but it is to 3 hes chat this great Stateſman mu not ende n 


27 "By 35 Ged. 3 c. 107. Wi an. 4 11 0 lr n angrt ett otro; au 
I. however, doubt, whether Friendly Societies have jay laben, under the 33 Geo. 3 
615 $4 8 | wake ſuch transfer. a 
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Public with his ſentiments on the actual ſtate and condition of married 
women in the labouring claſſes of the community. The ſubje& is new 
and important; and highly merits the attention both of the politician 
and - philanthropiſt. If the right, which every labourer poſſeſſes, of 
diſpoſing of the produce of his labour, is the great incentive to induſtry; 
is it either unfair oFunreafonable to preſume, that the incapacity which 
married women labour under, of acquiring property *, is one of the 


principal cauſes why they contribute ſo little to the fund which is to 
maintain a family? | 


In the greateſt part of England, the acquiſition of the neceſſaries of 
life, required by a labourer's family, reſts entirely on the huſband. If 
he falls ſick, and is not a member of a Friendly Society, his wife and 
children muſt inevitably be ſupported by the pariſh. There is no other 
_ reſource; for, to whatever cauſe it is to be aſcribed, the wife, even in 
ſuch an exigency, can do nothing. I do not mean to contend, that, 
either with a view to national profit, or individual independence, it 18 


There are, 8 a few caſes, in which a married woman is preſumed to be capable 
of acquiring property : when her huſband has abjured the realm, or is baniſhed, ſhe may be 
ſued as a feme ſole, (Blackſt. Comm. i. 443.) and it has been lately decided, that a married 
woman, who is ſeparated from her huſband, and is allowed a ſeparate maintenance by deed, 
may, if ſhe contracts debts, be ſued as a feme ſole. (1 Term Rep. 5.) By the feudal law, 
the lands of an heireſs did not become the property of her huſband ; but, on her death, de- 
ſcended to her child, or next heir. It is by a cuſtom, almoſt peculiar to England, and there- 
fore called the courteſy of England, that a man, who marries a woman ſeiſed of an eſtate of 
Inheritance, if ſhe has iſſue born alive, is, on the death of his wife, entitled to p hold her n 
for his life. (Co. Litt. $ 35. Blackſt. Comm. ii. 126.) 

As a married woman has ſeldom an immediate intereſt in acquiring property, it is not often 
that ſhe adds much, by her perſonal exertions, to the common ſtock of the family; except 
ſhe may be ſaid to do ſo in the ſenſe of the old proverb, (a penny ſaved is a penny got :—) 
by an economical management of the acquiſitions of her huſband. A married man, on the 
contrary, is abſolute niiſter of all he gets: this is the great ſpur to induſtry ;/ for whilſt his 
earnings ſupply him wm * means gf; Anden, they inveſt him with patriarchal PAT 
and authority. _ 

I cannot avoid here 1 chat the very ;nconfderable web female Fg in 
proportion to males, who have been convicted of depredations on private property, appears 
to me to be principally aſcribable to the different rights, and conſequently the different pro- 
penſities, with which our civil inſtitutions have inveſted the two ſexes, with regard to the 
acquiſition and enjoyment of property. In the commiſſion of crimes, which are ee. 
by the vindictive paſſions of the human breaſt, the balance of criminality i is more equal. 
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- defirable that the female. part of a labourer 's family ſhould perform i 
toilſome duties of porters and ploughmen, as is the caſe in Liege and 
Switzerland, and even in ſome parts of Scotland; or that they ſhould; 
| employ thoſe hours, which they can ſpare from the management of : 
A domeſtic concerns, in a ſedentary and unwholſome eee as is 
1 the caſe with the lace-makers in Buckinghamſhire and Northampton-- 
ſhire. The labours of the field, it is ſaid, are adverſe to child- bearings. 
and this is one of the reaſons which I have heard aſſigned for the in- 
| fecundity of the negroes in the Weſt-Indies. I am not phyſiologiſt 
x | enough to ſay, how far this opinion is, or is not, well founded: but, I. 
E oven, I ſuſpect it to have been advanced on but flight grounds. Phere 
are, however, various occupations, which the wife of a peaſant or arti- 
ficer NaN it is er be often inclined to purſue * „were ſhe only 
en 3 Os allowed: 


7 


3 That 2 are not at diſqualified Com. ſhining.in the moſt ee and Adee bade 
of life, the following intereſting biographical ſketch, which was n communicated to 
me by a friend, ſeems to afford very fatisfactory evidence: | 


11 


-< Mrs. Satah Spencer was the daughter of a gentleman in Suſſex; her becker having once 
been high ſheriff of the county. But, her family poſſeſſing only a competent landed eſtate, - 
and being neither engaged, nor in circumſtances to engage, in any luctative profeſſion, like” a 
too many others in this age of univerſal commerce, infenſibly dwindled' to nothing ; and 
1 though ſnie had been well, and genteelly, educated, and with fuch views as are common to 
= _ people in her ſphere of life, yet, on the demiſe of her father, ſhe found her whole fortune 
1 did not amount to quite C300. Her ſiſter Mary, a woman of perhaps not inferior goodneſs: - 
| of heart, though certainly of very inferior abilities was left in a ſimilar predicament. 0 
Their perſons, though not uncomely, were _ ſo attractive as to flatter them that, with- 
-  okit fortunes, they could marry advantageouſly ;- and a mere clown was not much more 
likely to be happy with them, than they could have been with him. They either had no 
rgfations,: © Ion they would have been permitted to quarter themſelves ; or they thought 
uch a ſtate of dependence but a more ſpecious kind of beggary. Yet, living i in an age and 
country, im which well-educated women not born to fortunes are peviiarly forlorn ; with 
no habits of exertion, nor even of a rigid frugality; they ſoon found, that; being thus unable 
=Y | to work, and med, Wr 144 __ no proper? but * of pang: t to Ae mee 
. > « lemay be queſtioned, pertiaps, r even the mot reſolute ſhirts Nie virtue enough” 
_ to embrace xz life of labour, till driven to it by neceſſity: but it is no ordinary effort of vir- é 
tue to ſubmit to ſuch a nedeſſity with a becoming dignity. This virtue theſe ſiſters poſſeſſed: i 
At a loſs what elſe to do, they tock a farm; and, without ceaſing to be gentlewomen, com- 
en ene ncaa tn bes bed their credit and ads" 
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allowed to have a voice as to the diſpoſal of her earnings *. t As tlie 
Law now ſtands, the moment ſhe acquires them, they become the abſb- 
lute property of her huſband ; fo that it is not to be wondered at, that 
ſhe conceives ſhe has fulfilled her duty in attending to the children; 
and that he, conſcious' that the ſupport of the family depends on his 
-exertions, ſhould ſo often become imperious and tyrannical :. The in- 
ſtances are not few, where a ſtupid, drunken, and idle man, ' has an 
intelligent and induſtrious wife, with perhaps both the opportunity and 
the ability to earn enough to feed her children; but who yet is deterred 


vantage; and, as far as example goes, in an inſtance where example is certainly of moſt 
eſſect, not leſs to the advantage of their neighbourhood. To this day the marks of their good 
huſbandry are to be ſeen in the village of Rottington, 

c How it is to be accounted for, without reflecting on both the good ſenſe and the virtue of 
thoſe perſons in the community, whom a real patriot is the moſt diſpoſed to reſpect, I mean the 
yeomanry and the peaſantry of our villages, it might not be eaſy to ſay; but the fact is indiſ- 
putable, that thoſe who have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for their endeavours to promote improve- 
ments in agriculture, have but rarely been popular characters. This was the hard fate of the 
Spencers; who, inſtead of gratitude, long experienced little elſe than diſcourteſies and oppo- 
ſition in their neighbourhood. The more active of them was called Captain Sally; and her 


ſiſter, her Man Mary. With the Gentry around them, this was not the caſe : by theſe they 


were viſited and reſpected as they deſerved to be; and, not ſeldom, in one and the ſame day, 
have they divided their hours in helping to ſill the dung-cart, and receiving company of the 
higheſt rank and diſtinction. And, it was hard to ſay, which of theſe offices they performed 
with moſt intelligence and grace; for, as has been obſerved of Virgil, they even handled the 
dung-fork with an air of elegance. 

« 'To many. of their poorer relations they were not only kind, but uſeful. Westen the cloſe 
of their lives, which happened 14 or 15 years ago, even the moſt perverſe of their neighbours 
ſaw their error; and though they continued not to court popularity, they at length became 
popular; ; and when they died, they were very ſincerely regretted,” 


The abſolute power, which a huſband acquires over the property of tis wife, 10 no 
only a check upon her induſtry, but often extremely detrimental to her children; as in 10 
caſe of ſecond marriages. A widow, with children, who marries again; ſeldom continues to 
preſerve a parental affection for the offspring by her firſt huſband, more eſpecially if ſhe has 
children hy the ſecond. Andithe misfortune'is, tHat᷑ the ſecond marriage not only often deſtroys 
all maternal feelings, but annuls the obligation to provide for her firſt iſſue. Thie ſecond 
huſband conſiders her children as intruders, and meien or err cher in ſuch a mibiin 
that they are at laſt throw in the pariſh, - ech, voc 69 


It is not a very uncomôn-artlele e eden ts 09 W- p 


exchanged wives with his neighbour, or carried his bedfellow to market with a halter about 
her neck, and ſeld her for the moderate] price of five ſhillings, 
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from working, Fram a thorough conviction that her mate would, too. 
probably, ſtrip. her of every farthing which ſhe had not the ingenuity 
to conceal. There is, perhaps, no better mode of aſcertaining what 
degree of comfort is enjoyed by a labourer's family, than by learning 
what portion of his weekly earnings he commits to his wife s diſpoſal. 


It makes a very material difference whether he or ſhe holds the purſe- 


ſtrings. That he can earn the moſt, is granted; but ſhe can make 
N earnings go. the fartheſt. I have often obſerved, that when: the 


| circumſtances of a labouring family have enabled them to purchaſe 'H 


cow, the good management of the wife has preſerved CER from the 
| pariſh as long as the cow laſted ;. and this even in caſes where .the 
| huſband was impronident and diſſolute. 
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Mr. Pitt's Bill * e the perſons :ntrufted with 1 management of the Wot to 
-fupply an induſtrious poor family with a cow : but when this cow dies, and they apply for 
another, it will be extremely difficult for the pariſh-officers to determine whether the ani- 
mal has periſhed by neglect. If the cow ſhould turn out a bad one, the poor people will 
endeavour to get rid of her, in ſuch a manner as ſhall not preclude their claim on the pariſh 
For another. So that it appears to me, that this ſcheme of furniſhing the Poor with cows 


will create improvidence and unthriftineſs ; and too probably, alſo, artifice and fraud. Nei- 


cher do 1 ſee, who is to prevent the cow being fold. '- An infurance for cows is leſs liable to 


objection: every ſubſcriber would be ſo much intereſted in the prevention of fraud, that e 


very 
ſuſpicious caſe would be fully inveſtigated ; beſides which, there is little doubt but that many 
perſons, ho would fcruple to cheat a neighbour of a farthing, would not hefitate to ĩmpoſe 


on a pariſh- officer. Public money is too often conſidered as lawful plunder. It may indeed 
de objected, that few labourers could raiſe a ſufficient ſum to purchaſe a cow: but the I 
-lowing very judicious obſervations of a Noble Lord, who has turned his attention to this ſub- 
oy: ſhew the weakneſs of any ſuch objection. When the labourer has the offer of a cow- 
« oait, and land for winter proviſion, and has not money enough to purchaſe a cow, he gens- 
Sealy applies to his employer, who will in, all probability advance him ſome money; and 
ö s of the pariſh, if the man has a good character, frequently ſubſcribe to ſet 


* him ups from charitable motives, and from a perſuaſion that by this means his family will 
never want relief. from the pariſh; and this is ſo much the caſe, that, when a labourer 


6 dies, and his ſon takes his land and ſtock, he, in ſome caſes, maintains the widow.” His 
Lordſhip adds: I Know of ſeveral inſtances of labourers' widows, paſt work, who are main- 
& tained by, their ſons, who could not otherwiſe have lived without pariſh relief. In a village 
'6.near me, where there are a great number of labourers who keep cows, the Poor's Rate is 


1 ae above 6d, in che pound: the, number of. inhabitants 355. 
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1 may W ea be ee py "es = lard _ 1. creation have, 
almoſt excluſively, appropriated to themſelves the direction of public 
concerns, and the adminiſtration of * property, yet, in the conduct of 
private. life, (which, after all, is the chief beigen of mankind,) the 
female ſex have borne, and ever will bear, ſuperior ſway. Their 
power, however, as it in a great meaſure depends on opinion, is 
liable to be overthrown by the caprices and miſconduct of thoſe under 
whoſe protection the Law has placed them. An amiable married 


woman, although diſpoſed to practiſe the ſofter virtues, which are moſt 


congenial to her, and (as Milton expreſles it,) © to rudy houſhold 
good ; ;” —which conſtitutes 


<6 Woman' s domeſtic honour oy chief praiſe 3 A 


cannot render her family thriving and happy; unleſs the is, in ſome 


meaſure, countenanced and aſſiſted by her huſband. If we might form a 


general eſtimate from what occurs in the higher ſtations of + of it would 


ſeem, that children would not ſo often rde to lament the prodigality 


of their parents, if more of the common ſtock were veſted in the wife, 
and leſs in the huſband, than is uſually the caſe; F or one extravagant 
mother, I am perſuaded, there are at leaſt twenty improvident fathers. 


Tn the humbler ſpheres' of ſociety „it ſtill ſeldomer happens, that the 


welfare of a family is affected by 5 miſconduct of a mother. That 
they, too often, want induſtry, mult be acknowledged ; but it alſo ought 
to be remembered, that . want + thoſe” motives which flimulate to. 
. r | 88 78 | Fog 1 10 fOr ; | 5 f 
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When a poor man's cow dies, it is certainly a great diſtfeſs We ao ob- 
«hed to aſk aſſiſtance to replace her, and ſomehow, Or; othey , they always contrive to get 
one; as I ſcarcely ever knew a cow-gait given up, for want- of ability to maintain a cow, 


1X4 


« except in the caſe of old and infirm women, who: are left without children; 5 they, (unleſs 


e they have ſome aſſiſtance from the pariſh,) cannot live upon the profits of a c nor can 
« they manage it properly, Should a caſe of this ſort occur, the 2 would act 


er wich the cow, 


« yery, unwiſely in refuſing aſſiſtance, as a very trifling, Allowance, toget 
ould enable a woman to live ; whereas, by refuſing any aſſiſtance, they 1 the woman 
ed) part with her cow,” and then ſhe 'muſt have ner whole ſubſi ſtence- from the pariſh. ” 


Remarks on the addi Cottagers renting Land, by the Earl bf Winckelſes / Ann. of 
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n a to theſe ; ref eions, 'by te /eiactl ie Hafid cf of 
| Tome: F 211 Beuefit Clubs, which feem to be expoſed to peculiar dif. 
advantages, in conſequence of the legal difability which married O- 
men — under, of retaining the earnings of their labour 4 in their 
own hands, Moſt of theſe Clubs are chiefly compoſed of married Wo- 
men: as the principal inducement to enter into them, is, to inſure a 
decent ſubſiſtence during the lying-in month; a period, in which, of all 
others, a labourer' s wife is in moſt need of <xtrihe* aſſiſtance. The 
laudable objects, however, of theſe excellent inſtitutions, may be en- 
tirely fruſtrated by the exerciſe of that legal authority with Which a 
huſband is inveſted. As he is entitled to receive his "wife's earnings, 
he can not only prevent her from Paying her regular ſubſcription to the 
Club; but if ſhe falls lick, he is, I conceive, no leſs authorized by law to 
demandthe allowance which is n ſs dle nen and to ia 
priate it to his own uſe. | 


T his . to en Sees are ae s "Ge * ſo often ſtated, 

and Io ſtrongly repreſented. to me, in the courſe of my enquiries, that I 

am confident I could, if it were neceſſary, procure: ſufficient: evidence, 
that it has actually been experienced by not a few members of Female 
Friendly Societies. It requires, however, no. great knowledge of hu- 
man nature, to determine, even without ſuch evidence, that, where 
man is inveſted with arbitrary power, he will frequently abuſe it. But 
whether this evil admits. of correction, and what that correction ſhould 
be, I leave to the conſideration of thoſe ſuperior underſtandings, who 
can, almoſt intuitively, comprehend the various bearings, nice rela- 
tions, and apt dependencies; of political inſtitutions ; and can deter- 
mine, from Practical experience, whether the fubordination of the 
N female fex 3 is a Nec effary conſequence of the moral conſtitution of the 
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Many vther unper Rions-in wendy Societies dh 6 ee du 

which, it might ſeem, would admit of a cure rom, legiſlative * 
Lerence, 1 am, however, thoroughly convinded, that if Parliament 
8 any farther regulation of theſe uſeful eſtabliſhments, the incli- 
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nation of the! labouring ente to, enter into them will be. greatly 
dam ped, if not entirely repreſſed. Phe Ats already paſſed although 
they” are known, and generally. vnderſtGsd, to have been framed With 
the moſt benevolent notions, and do really iconfer ſubſtäntial benefits 


on theſe inſtitutions, have created much alarm. Nay, they have cer- 


tainly annihilated many Societies. At the fame time it is but fair to 
confeſs, that they may have raiſed others. This, however, is more 
difficult to aſcertain. Any farther favours from Parliament would 
irretrievably leſſen the confidence which is ſtill entertained by the 
members of moſt Benefit Clubs, that the Legiſlature will not interfere 
in controuling aſſociations, which do not appear, from any evidence 
which has as yet been laid before the Public, to be adverſe to eco- 
nomy, good morals, or- public tranquillity -. Lhave indeed more than 
once heard it inſinuated, that Friendly Societies are apt to degenerate 
into Debating Clubs, and that convivial meetings on a Saturday night 


become the aptelt vehicles for diſſeminating principles: ſubverſive of 


fubordination and ſubmiſſion to the laws of our country. I have alſo 


heard it aſſerted, that the members of Friendly Societies, from being 


accuſtomed to aſſemble at ale- houſes, are not only ſtimulated by in- 
tereſted landlords, but encouraged by the. 05 tagion of ill examples, in. 
habits of drunkenneſs ; that the money \ whic is ſpent on a club-night,, 

is entirely loſt to a labourer 8 famib 1 and at there are various ways: 
in which the earnings of induſtry 


Societies, it is true, like all othet human contrivances, have their de- 


fects. It is, however, though a ſhort, a ſufficient anſwer to ſuch. 


objections as I have noticed, and to ſome others which it is. unneceſſary 


to enumerate, that theſe inſtitutions do not aim at hierfection, but 
imſirovement. They are not intended to be that ( faultleſs monſter 
which the world ne- er faw- ;” but it is a ſufficient proof. of their ex- 


Any attempt to combine theſe voluntary aſſociations with parochial taxes, will I am: per- 


ſuaded, do much harm; and leſſen that ſenſe of independence, which. a mean Benefit 


"0" want ee with a Ren 8 now eninn, 
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might be applied more advantageouſly. 
to the morals of the labourer, and the comfort of his family. Friendly 
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oellence, that they are congenial to the ſocial hahitudes and prejudices- 
of the labourer; and that, if they cannot correct the inclination, (which 
oſten cauſed by hard labour,) for conviviality and diſſipation, 
at leaſt convert a vicious propenſity into an uſeful inſtrument of 
economy and induſtry, and ſecure to their members, (what can ſeldom 
be purchaſed at too dear a rate,) ſubſiſtence during ſickneſs, and inde - 
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pendence in old age. Tr 
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